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CHARLES O'MALLEY, 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


PREFACE. 


THE success of Harry Lorrequer was 
the reason for writing Charles O’Maley. 
That I myself was in no wise prepared for 
the favor the public bestowed on my first 
attempt is easily enough understood. The 
ease with which I strung my stories togeth- 
er—and in reality the Confessions of Har- 
ry Lorrequer are little other than a note- 
book of absurd and laughable incidents— 
led me to believe that I could draw on this 
vein of composition without any limit 
whatever. I felt, or thought I felt, an in- 
exhaustible store of fun and buoyancy 
within me, and I began to have a misty, 
half confused impression that Englishmen 
generally labored under a sad-colored tem- 
perament, took depressing views of life, 
and were proportionately grateful to any 
one who would rally them even passingly 
out of their despondency, and give them 
a laugh without much trouble for going in 
search of it. 

When I set to work to write Charles 
O’Malley I was, as I have ever been, very 
low with fortune, and the success of a new 
venture was pretty much as eventful to me 
as the turn of the right color at rouge e 
noir. At the same time I had then an 
amount of spring in my temperament, and 
a power of enjoying life, which I can hon- 
estly say I never found surpassed. ‘The 
world had for me all the interest of an ad- 
mirable comedy, in which the part allotted 
myself, if not a high or a foreground one, 
was eminently suited to my: taste, and 
brought me, besides, sufficiently often on 
the stage to enable me to follow all the 
fortunes of the piece. Brussels, where I 
was then living, was adorned at the period 
by a most agreeable English society, Some 
leaders of the fashionable world of London 
had come there to refit.and recruit, both 


in body and estate. There were several 
pleasant and a great number of pretty peo- 
ple among them; and, so far as I could 
judge, the fashionable dramas of Belgrave 
Square and its vicinity were being per- 
formed in the Rue Royale and the Boule- 
vard de Waterloo with very considerable 
success. There were dinners, balls, dejeu- 
ners and picnics in the Bois de Cambre, 
excursions to Waterloo, and select little 
parties to Bois-fort, a charming little re- 
sort in the forest, whose intense cockney- 
ism became perfectly inoffensive as being 
in a foreign land, and remote from the in- 
vasion of home-bred vulgarity. I mention 
all these things to show the adjuncts by 
which f was aided, and the rattle of gayety 
by which I was as it were, ‘‘accompa- - 
nied,” when I next tried my voice. 

The soldier element tinctured strongly 
our society, and I will say most agreeably. 
Amongst those whom | remember best, 
were several old Peninsulars. Lord Com- 
bermere was of this number, and another 
of our set was an officer who accompanied, 
if indeed he did not command, the first 
boat party who crossed the Douro. It is 
needless to say how I cultivated a society 
so full of all the storied details I was eager 
to obtain, and how generously disposed 
were they to give me all the information I 
needed. On topography especially were 
they valuable to me, and with such good 
result that I have been more than once 
complimented on the accuracy of my de- 
scriptions of places which I have never seen, 
and whose features I have derived entirely 
from the narratives of my friends. 

When, therefore, my publishers asked 
me could I write a story in the Lorrequer 
vein, in which active service and military 
adventure could figure more prominently 
than mere civilian life, and where the 
achievements of a British army might 
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“form the staple of the narrative ? When 
this question was propounded me, I was 


ready to reply—Not one, but fifty. Do 
not mistake me, and suppose that any over- 


weening confidence in my literary powers. 


would have emboldened me to make this 


reply ; my whole strength lay in the fact 


that I could not recognize anything like 
literary effoft in the matter. If the world 


would only condescend to read that which’ 


I wrote precisely as I was in the habit of 
talking, nothing could be easier than for 
me to occupy them. Not alone was it very 
easy to me, but it was intensely interesting 
and amusing to myself, to be so engaged. 

The success of Harry Lorrequer had 
been freely wafted across the German 

“Ocean, but even in its mildest accents it 
was very intoxicating incense to me; and 
] set to work on my second book with a 
thrill of hope as regards the world’s favor 
which—and it is nosmall thing to say it— 
I can yet recall. 

I can recall, too, and Iam afraid more 
vividly still, some of the difficulties of my 
task when I endeavored to form anything 
hike an accurate or precise idea of some 
campaigning incident, or some passage of 
arms, from the narratives of two distinct 
and separate “eye-witnesses.”” What mis- 
trust 1 conceived for all eye-witnesses from 
my own brief experience of their testi- 
monies! What an impulse did it lend me 
to study the nature and the temperament 
of the narrator, as indicative of the pecu- 
har coloring he might lend his narrative ; 
and how it taught me to know the force of 
the French epigram that has declared how 
it was entirely the alternating popularity 
of Marshal Soult that decided whether he 
won or lost the battle of Toulouse. 

While, however, I was sifting these evi- 
dences, and separating, as well as I might, 
the wheat from the chaff, | was in a mea- 
sure training myself for what, without my 
then knowing it, was to become my career 
in life. This was not therefore altogether 
without a certain degree of labor, but so 
light and pleasant withal, so full of pictu- 


resque peeps at character, and humorous | 


views of human nature, that it would be 
the very rankest ingratitude of me if I did 
not own that I gained all my earlier ex- 


periences.of the world in very pleasant | 


eompany—highly enjoyable at the time, 


and with matter for charming souvenirs, 


long after. 
That certain traits of my acquaintances 
found themselves embodied in some of the 
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would have demanded an effort above my 
strength to have disabused myself at the 
desk of all the impressions of the dinner 
table, and to have forgotten features which 


interested or amused me. 


One of the personages of my tale I drew, 
however, with very little aid from fancy. 


I would go so far as to say that I took him 


from the life, if my memory did not con- 
front me with the lamentable inferiority 
of my picture to the great original it was 
meant to portray. © 

With the exception of the quality of 
courage, I never met aman who contained 
within himself so many of the traits of 
Falstaff, as the individual who furnished 
me with Major Monsoon. But the Major 
—I must call him so, though that rank 
was far beneath his own—was a man of 
unquestionable bravery. His powers as a 
story-teller were to my thinking unrivaled, 
the peculiar reflections on life which he 
would-passingly introduce—the wise apo- 
thegms—were after a morality essentially 
of his own invention, that he would in- 
dulge in the unsparing exhibition of him- 
self in situations such as other men would 
never have confessed -to, all blended up, 
with a racy enjoyment of life, dashed oc- 
casionally with sorrow that our tenure of 
it was short of patriarchal. All these, ae- 
companied by a face redolent of intense 
humor, and a voice whose modulations 
were managed with the skill of a consum- 
mate artist, all these I say were above me 
to conyey, nor indeed as I re-read any of 
the adventures in which he figures, am I 
other than ashamed at the weakness of my 
drawing and the poverty of my coloring. 

That I had a better claim to personify 
him than is always the lot of a novelist— 
that I possessed, so to say, a vested interest 
in his life and adventures, I will relate a 
little incident in proof ; and my aceuracy, 
if necessary, can be attested by another 
actor in the scene who yet survives, 

I was living a bachelor life at Brussels, 
my family being at Ostende for the bath- 
ing during the summer of 1840. The 
city was comparatively empty ; all the so- 
called society being absent at the various 
spas or baths of Germany. One member 
of the British Legation, who remained at 
his post to represent the mission, and my- 
self making common cause of our desola- 
tion and ennui, spent much of our time 
together, and dined ¢é¢e-a-téte every day. 

It chanced that one evening, as we were 
hastening through the park on our way to 


characters of this story, I do not seek to | dinner, we espied the Major—for as Major 
deny. The principle of natural selection | 1 must speak of him—lounging along with 
adapts itself to novels as to nature, and it|that half careless, half observant air we 
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had both of us remarked as indicating a 
desire to be somebody’s, anybody’s guest, 
rather than surrender himself to the home- 
liness of domestic fare. 

7 here’s that confounded old Mon- 
soon,” cried my diplomatic friend. ‘It’s 
all up if he sees us, and I can’t endure 
him.” yetis 

Now I must remark that my friend, 
though very far from insensible to the 
humoristic side of the Major’s character, 
was not always in the vein to enjoy it, and 
when so indisposed he could invest the 
object of his dislike with something little 
short of antipathy. ‘ Promise me,” said 
he, as Monsoon came toward us, “ promise 
me, you'll not ask him to dinner.” Before 
I could make any reply, the Major was 
shaking a hand of either of us, and rap- 
turously expatiating over his good luck at 
meeting us. ‘*Mrs. M.,” said he, ‘has 
got a dreary party of old ladies to dine 
with her, and | have come out here to find 
some pleasant fellow to join me, and take 
our mutton chop together,” 

«< We're behind our time, Major,” said 
my friend, ‘‘sorry to leave you so abrupt- 
ly, but must push on. Eh, Lorrequer,” 
added he, to evoke corroboration on my 

art. 

3 ‘* Harry says nothing of the kind,” re- 
plied Monsoon, ‘‘ he says, or he’s going to 
say, ‘Major, I have a nice bit of dinner 
waiting for me at home, enough for two, 
will feed three, or if there be a shortcom- 
ing, nothing easier than to eke out the de- 
ficiency by another bottle of Moulton; 
come along with us then, Monsoon, and 
we shall be all the merrier for your com- 
pany.’ >? 

Repeating his last words, ‘‘ come along, 
Monsoon,” etc., I passed my arm within 
his, and away we went. For a moment 
my friend tried to get free and leave me, 
but I held him fast and carried him along 
in spite of himself. He was, however, so 
chagrined and provoked that till the mo- 
ment we reached my door he never uttered 
a word, nor paid the slightest attention to 
Monsoon, who talked away in a vein that 
occasionally made gravity all. but impossi- 
ble. 

Our dinner proceeded drearily enough, 
the diplomatist’s stiffness never relaxed for 
a moment, and my own awkwardness 
damped all my attempts at conversation. 


Not so, however; Monsoon, he ate heartily, | : 
\forth the concession and the consideration. 


approved of everything, and pronounced 
my wine to be exquisite. He gave us a 
perfect discourse on sherry, and Spanish 
wines in general, told us the secret of the 
Amontillado flavor, and explained that 
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process of browning by boiling down wine, 
which some are so fond of in England. At. 
last, seeing perhaps that the protection 
had little charm for us, with his accus- 
tomed tact, he diverged into anecdote. “I 
was once fortunate enough,” said he, ‘to 
fall upon some of that choice sherry from 
the St. Lucas Luentas, which is always 
reserved for royalty. It was a pale «wine, 
delicious in the drinking, and leaving no 
more flavor in the, mouth than a faint 
dryness that seemed to say—another glass. 
Shall I tell you how I came by it?” And 
scarcely pausing for reply he told the story 
of having robbed his own conyoy, and 
stolen the wine he was in charge of for safe 
conveyance. , 

I wish I could give any—even the weak- 
est ideaof how he narrated that incident, 
the struggle that he portrayed between 
duty and temptation, and the apologetic 
tone of his voice in which he explained 
that the frame of mind that succeeds to 
any yielding to seductive influences, is 
often in the main more profitable to a man 
than is the vain-glorious sense of haying 
resisted a temptation. ‘‘ Meekness is the 
mother of all the virtues,” said he, ‘‘ and 
there is no being meek without frailty.” 
The story, told as he told it, was too much 
for the diplomatist’s gravity, he resisted 
all signs of attention as long as he was 
able, and. at last fairly roared out with 
laughter. 

As soon as I myself recovered from the 
effects of his drollery I said, ‘‘ Major, I 
have a proposition to make you: let me tell 
the story in print, and I'll give you five 
naps.” , 

** Are you serious, Harry?” asked he. 
“Ts this on honor ?” 

*“On honor, assuredly,” I replied. 

‘Let me have the money down, on the 
nail, and I'll give you leave to have me and 
my whole life, every adventure that ever 
befell me, aye, and, if you like, every moral 
reflection that my experiences have sug- 
gested.” 

‘Done !” cried I, ‘‘I agree.” 

“Not so fast,” cried the diplomatist, 
‘we must make a protocol of this; the 
high contracting parties must know what 
they give and what they receive. I’lldraw 
out the treaty.” 

He did so at full length on a sheet of 
that solemn blue tinted paper, so dedi- 
cated to dispatch purposes—he duly set 


We each signed the document, he wit- 
nessed and sealed it, and Monsoon pocket- 
ed my five napoleons, filling a bumper to 
any success the bargain might bring me, 
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and of which I have never had reason to 


express deep disappointment. 

This document, along with my Univer- 
sity degree, my commission in a Militia 
regiment, and a vast amount of letters 
very interesting to me, were seized by the 


Austrian authorities on the way from 


Como to Florence in the August of 1847, 
being deemed part of a treasonable cor- 
respondence—probably purposely allegori- 
cal in form—and never restored tome. I 
fairly own that I’d give all the rest wil- 
lingly to repossess myself of the Monsoon 
treaty, not a little for the sake of that 
quaint old autograph, faintly shaken by 
the quiet laugh with which he wrote it. 

That I did not entirely fail in giving my 
Major some faint resemblance to the great 
original from whom I copied him, I may 
mention that he was speedily recognized in 
print by the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
well-known Sir Charles Stuart of the Pen- 
insular campaign. ‘‘I know that fellow 
well,” said he ; ‘‘he once sent me a chal- 
lenge, and I had to make him a very hum- 
ble apology. The occasion was this: I 
had been out with a single aide-de-camp, 
to make a reconnaissance in front of Vic- 
tor’s division ; and to avoid attracting any 
notice, we covered over our uniform with 
two common gray overcoats, which reached 
to the feet, and effectually concealed our 
rank as officers. Scarcely, however, had 
we topped a hill which commanded the 
view of the French, than a shower of 
shells flew over and around us. Amazed 
to think how we could have been so quickly 
noticed, I looked around me, and discoy- 
ered, quite close in my rear, your friend 
Monsoon with what he called his staff, a 
popinjay set of rascals, dressed out in green 
and gold, and with more plumes and 
feathers than the general staff ever bosted. 
Carried away by momentary passion at the 
failure of my reconnaissance, I burst out 
with some insolent allusion to the harlequin 
assembly which had drawn the French fire 
upon us. Monsoon saluted me _ respect- 
fully, and retired without a word; but I 
had scarcely reached my quarters when a 
‘friend’ of his waited on me with a mes- 
sage, a very categorical message it was too, 
‘it must be a meeting or an ample apolo- 

y-’ I made the apology, a most full one, 
or the Major was right, and I had not a 
fraction of reason to sustain me in my con- 
duct, and we have been the best of friends 
ever since.” ' 

I myself had heard the incident before 
this from Monsoon, but told amongst 
other adventures whose exact veracity I 
was rather disposed to question, and did 
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not therefore accord it all the faith that 
was its due; and I admit that the acci- 


| dental corroboration of this one event very 


often served to puzzle me afterward, when 
I listened to stories in which the Major 


seemed a second Munchausen, but might, 


like in this of the duel, have been amongst 
the truest and most matter-of-fact of his- 
torians. May the reader be not less embar- 
rassed than myself is my sincere, if not 
very courteous, prayer. fRY:S 

I have no doubt myself, that often in 

recounting some strange incident, a.per- 
sonal experience it always was, he was 
himself more amused by the credulity of 
the hearers, and the amount of interest he 
could excite in them, than were they by 
the story. He possessed the true narrative 
gusto, and there was a marvelous instinct 
in the way in which he would vary a tale 
to suit the tastes of an audience ; while 
his moralizings were almost certain to take 
the tone of a humoristic quiz on the com- 
pany. 
Though fully aware that I was availing 
myself of the contract that delivered him 
into my hands, and dining with me two 
or three days a week, he never lapsed into 
any allusion to his appearance in print, 
and the story had been already some weeks 
published before he asked me to lend him 
“‘that Jast thing—he forgot the name of 
it—I was writing.” , 

Of Frank Webber I have said, in a for- 
mer notice, that he was one of my earliest 
friends, my chum in college, and in the 
very chambers where I have located 
Charles O’Malley, in Old Trinity. He was 
aman of the highest order of abilities, and 
with a memory that never forgot, but 
ruined and run to seed by the idleness 
that came of a discursive, uncertain tem- 
perament. Capable of anything, he spent 
his youth in follies and eccentricities ; 
every one of which, however, gave indica- 
tions of a mind inexhaustible in resources, 
and abounding in devices and contrivances 
that none other but himself would have 
thought of. Poor fellow, he died young ; 
and perhaps it is better it should have 
been so. Had he lived to a later day, he 
would most probably have been found a 
foremost leader of Fenianism, and from 
what I knew of him, I can say he would 
have been a more dangerous enemy to 
English rule than any of those dealers in 
the petty larceny of rebellion we have late- 
ly seen amongst us. 

I have said that of Mickey Free I had 
not one, but one thousand—types. — In- 
deed, I am not quite sure that in my last 
visit to Dublin, I did not chance on a liy- 
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ing specimen of the ‘‘ Free” family, much 
readier in repartée, quicker with an apro- 
pos, and droller in illustration than my 
own Mickey. This fellow was ‘‘ boots” at 
a great hotel in Sackville Street; and I 
owe him more amusement and some heart- 
ier laughs than it has been always my for- 
tune to enjoy in a party of wits. His 
criticisms on my sketches of Irish charac- 
ter were about the shrewdest and the best 
I ever listened to; and that I am not 
bribed to this opinion by any flattery, I 
may remark that they were more often 
severe than complimentary, and that he 
hit every blunder of image, every mistake 
in figure, of my peasant. characters, with 
an acuteness and correctness, which made 
me very grateful to know that his daily 
occupations were limited to blacking 
boots, and not polishing off authors. 

I believe 1 have now done with my con- 
fessions, except I should like to own that 
this story was the means of according me 
a more heartfelt glow of satisfaction, a 
more gratifying sense of pride, than any- 
thing I ever have or ever shall write, and 
in this wise. My brother, at that time the 
rector of an Irish parish, once forwarded 
to me a letter from a lady tnknown to 
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Thumbly hope that it may not be im-. 
puted: to me as unpardonable vanity—the 
recording of this incident. It gave me an 
intense pleasure when I heard it; and 
now, as I look back on it, it invests this 
story for .myself with an interest which 
nothing else that I have written can afford 
me. 

I have now but to repeat what I have 
declared in former editions, my sincere 
gratitude for the favor the public still con- 
tinues to bestow on me—a favor which 
probably associates the memory of this 
book with whatever I have since done suc- 
cessfully, and compels me to remember 
that to the popularity of ‘‘ Charles O’Mal- 
ley”? Iam indebted for a great share of that 
kindliness in criticism, and that geniality 
in” judgment, which—for more than a 
quarter of a century—my countrymen have 
graciously bestowed on their faithful friend 


and servant, 
CHARLES LEVER. 
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Trieste, 1872. 


CHAPTER I. 


DALY’S CLUB HOUSE. 


him, but who had heard he was the broth- |. 


er of ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer,” and who ad- 


dressed him, not knowing where a letter 
might be directed to myself. The letter 
was the grateful expression of a mother, 
who said ‘‘I am the widow of a field offi- 
cer, and with an only son, for whom I ob- 
tained a presentation to Woolwich ; but 
seeing in my boy’s nature certain traits of 
nervousness and timidity, which induced 
me to hesitate on embarking him in the 
career of a soldier, I became very unhappy 
and uncertain which course to decide on. 

. * While’ in this state of uncertainty I 
chanced to make him a birthday present 
of ‘ Charles O’ Malley,’ the reading of which 
seemed to act like a charm on his whole 
character, inspiring him with a passion for 
moyement and adventure, and spiriting 
him to an eager desire for a military life. 
Seeing that this was no passing enthusiasm, 
but a decided and determined bent, I ac- 
cepted the cadetship for him, and his career 
has been not alone distinguished as a stu- 
dent, but one which has marked him out 
for an almost hare-brained courage, and for 
a dash and heroism that give high promise 
for his future. ‘ 

‘<<Thank your brother for me,” wrote 
she, ‘fa mother’s thanks for the welfare of 
an only son, and say how I wish that my 
best wishes for him and: his could recom- 
pense him for what I owe him.” 


THE rain was dashing in torrents against 
the window-panes, and the wind sweeping 
in heavy and fitful gusts along the dreary 
and deserted streets, as a party of three 
persons sat over their wine, in that stately 
old pile which once formed the resort of 
the Irish members, in College-green, Dub- 
lin, and went by the name of Daly’s Club 
House.. The clatter of falling tiles and 
chimney-pots—the jarring of the window- 
frames and howling of the storm without, 
seemed little to affect the spirits of those 
within, as they drew closer to a blazing 
fire, before which stood a small table cov- 
ered with the remains of a dessert, and an 
abundant supply of bottles, whose charac- 
teristic length of neck indicated the rarest 
wines of France and Germany; while the 
portly magnum of claret—the wine par ez- 
cellence of every Irish gentleman of the 
day—passed rapidly from hand to hand, 
the conversation did not languish, and 
many a deep and hearty laugh followed the 
stories which every now and then were 
told, as some reminiscence of early days 
was recalled, or some trait of a former 
companion remembered. 

One of the party, however, was appa- 
rently engrossed by other thoughts than 
those of the mirth and merriment around ; 
for, in the midst of all, he would turn sud- 
denly from the others, and devote himself 
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* to a number of scattered sheets of paper, 
upon which he had written some lines, but 
whose crossed and blotted sentences attest- 
ed how little success had waited upon his 
literary labors. This individual was a 
short, plethoric-looking, white-haired man, 
of about fifty, with a deep, round voice, 
and a chuckling, smothering laugh, which, 
whenever he indulged, not only shook his 
own ample person, but generally created a 
petty earthquake on every side of him. 
For the present, I shall not stop to par- 
ticularize him more closely ; but, when I 
add, that the person in question was a 
well-known member of the Irish House of 
Commons, whose acute understanding and 
’ practical good sense were veiled under an 
affected and well-dissembled habit of blun- 
dering, that did far more for his party 
than the most violent and pointed attacks 
of his more accurate associates, some of 
my readers may anticipate me in pro- 
nouncing him to be Sir Harry Boyle. 
Upon his left sat a figure the most unlike 
him possible ; he was a tall, thin, bony 
man, with a bolt-upright air, and a. most 
saturnine expression ; his eyes were cover- 
ed by a deep green shade, which fell far 
over his face, but failed to conceal a blue 
sear that, crossing his cheek, ended in the 
angle of his mouth, and imparted to that 
feature, when he spoke, an apparently 
abortive attempt to extend toward his eye- 
brow; his upper lip was covered with a 
grizzly and ill-trimmed moustache, which 
added much to the ferocity of his look, 
while a thin and pointed beard on his chin 
gave an apparent length to the whole face 
that completed its rueful character. His 
dress was a single-breasted, tightly-button- 
ed frock, in one button-hdle of which a 
yellow ribbon was fastened, the decoration 
of a foreign service, which conferred upon 
its wearer the title of Count; and though 
Billy Considine, as he was-familiarly called 
by lus friends, was a thorough Irishman in 
all his feelings and affections, yet he had 
no objection to the designation he had 
gained in the Austrian army. The Count 
was certainly no beauty, but, somehow, 
very few men of his day had a faney for 
telling him so; @ deadlier hand and a 
steadier cye never covered his man in the 


Phoenix ; and though he never had a seat } 


in the House, he was always regarded as 
one of the government party, who more 
than once had damped the ardor of an op- 
position member, by the very significant 
threat of ‘‘setting Billy at him.” The 
third figure of the group was a large, pow- 
erfully-built, and handsome man, older 
than either of the others, but. not betray- 
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jing in his voice or carriage any touch of | 
time. He was attired in the green coat _ 
and buff vest which formed the livery of 

the club; and in his tall, ample forehead, 
clear, well-set eye, and still handsome 
mouth, bore evidence that no great flattery 
was necessary at the time which called 
Godfrey O’Malley the handsomest man in 
Ireland. - The Ai Sipe 

‘Upon my conscience,” said Sir Harry, 
throwing down his pen with an air of ill- 
temper, ‘‘I can make nothing of it ; I have 
got into such an infernal habit of making 
bulls, that I can’t write sense when I want 
ath”? 

“*Come, come,” said O’Malley, ‘‘ try 
again, my dear fellow. If you can’t succeed, 
I’m sure Billy and I have no chance.” 

‘“What have you written ? Let us see,” 
said Considine, drawing the paper toward 
him, and holding it to the light. ‘‘ Why, 
what the devil is all this ? you have made 
him ‘drop down dead after dinner of a lin- 
gering illness brought on by the debate of 
yesterday.’ ”’. 

** Oh, impossible !” 

*‘ Well, read it yourself; there it is; 
and, as if to make the thing less credible, 
you talk of: his ‘ Bill for the Better Recov- 
ery of Small Debts.’ I’m sure, O’Malley, 
your last moments were not employed in 
that manner.” 

‘* Come, now,” said Sir Harry, “Tl set 
all to rights with a postscript. ‘ Any one 
who questions the above statement, is po- 
litely requested to call on Mr. Considine, 
16 Kildare street, who will feel happy to 
afford him every satisfaction upon Mr. 
O’Malley’s decease, or upon miscellaneous 
matters.’ ” 

‘*Worse and worse,” said O’Malley. 
‘* Killing another man will never persuade 
the world that ’'m dead.” } 

‘* But we'll wake you, and havea glori- 
ous funeral.” 

‘And if any man doubt the statement, 
V’ll call him out,” said the Count. 

“Or, better still,” said Sir Harry, 
*<O’Malley has his action at law for defama- 
tion.” 

‘“‘T see I'll never get down to Galway at 
this rate,” said O’Malley, “ and as the new 
election takes place on ‘Tuesday week, time 
presses, ‘There are more writs flying after 
me this instant, than for all the govern- 
ment boroughs.” 

‘*And there will be fewer returns, I 
fear,” said Sir Harry. 

‘* Who is the chief creditor ?” asked the 
Count. 

‘Qld Stapleton, the attorney in Fleet 
street, has most of the mortgages.” 
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- death has just taken place. 
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“ Nothing to be done with him in this 
?” said Considine, balancing the cork- 

core like a hair trigger. 
— €*No chance of it. - 
_ “May be,” said Sir Harry, “he might 
come to terms if I were to call and say— 
You are anxious to close accounts, as your 
You know 
what Imean.” — . 

‘“<] fear so should he, were you to say so. 
No, no, Boyle, just try a plain, straight- 
forward paragraph about my death. ell 
have it in Falkner’s paper to-morrow 3 on 
Friday the funeral can take place, and, 
with the blessing o’ God, I’ll come to life 
on Saturday at Athlone, in time to canvass 
the market.” 

“7 think it wouldn’t be bad if your 
ghost were to appear to old ‘imins the 
tanner, in Naas, on your way down; you 
know he arrested you once before.” 

*T prefer a night’s sleep,” said O’Mal- 
ley ; “ but come, finish the squib for the 
paper.” 

‘* Stay alittle,” said Sir Harry, musing ; 
“it just strikes me that, if ever the matter 
gets out, I may be in some confounded 
scrape. Who knows if it is nota breach 
of privilege to report the death of a mem- 
ber ? And to tell you truth, I dread the 
Sergeant and the Speaker’s warrant with a 
very lively fear.” 

** Why, when did you make his acquaint- 
ance ?” said the Count. 

‘Ts it possible you never heard of 
Boyle’s committal ?” said O’Malley; ‘‘ you 
surely must have been abroad at the time ; 
but it’s not too late to tell it yet.” 

“Well, it’s about two years since old 
Townsend brought in his Enlistment Bill, 
and the whole country was scoured for all 
our voters, who were scattered here and 
there, never anticipating another call of 
the House, and supposing that the session 
was just over. Among others, up came 
our friend Harry, here, and, the night he 
arrived, they made him a ‘ Monk of the 
Screw,’ and very soon made him forget his 
senatorial dignities. 

‘On the evening after his reaching 
town, the bill was brought in, and at two 
in the morning the division took place—a 
vote was of too much consequence not to 
look after it closely—and a Castle messen- 
ger was in waiting in Exchequer street, 
who, when the debate was closing, put 
Harry, with three others, into a coach, and 
brought them down to the House. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they mistook their 
friends, voted against the bill, and, amid 
the loudest cheering of the opposition, the 
government party were defeated. The 
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rage of the ministers knew no bounds, and 
looks of defiance and even threats were 
exchanged between the ministers and the 
deserters. Amid all this poor Harry fell 
fast asleep, and dreamed that he was once 
xchequer street, presiding among 
the monks, and mixing another tumbler, 
At length he awoke and looked about him 
—the clerk was just at the instant reading 
out, in his usual routine manner, a clause 
of the new bill, and the remainder of the 
House was in dead silence. Harry looked 
again’ around on every side, wondering 
where was the hot water, and what had 
become of the whisky bottle, and above 
all, why the company were so extremely 
dull and ungenial. At length, with a half — 
shake, he roused up alittle, and giving a 
look ofunequivocal contempt on every 
side, called out, ‘Upon my soul, you’re 
pleasant companions—but V’ll give you a 
chant to enliven you.’ So saying, he clear- 
ed his throat with a couple of short coughs, 
and struck up, with the voice of a Stentor, 
the following verse of a popular ballad : 


‘¢<And they nibbled away, both night and day, 
Like mice in a round of Glo’ster ; 
Great rogues they were all, both great and small ; 
From Flood to Leslie Foster. 
. “*Great rogues all.’ 


«* «Chorus, boys !’ 
If he was not joined by the voices of his 
friends in the song,it was probably because 
such a roar of laughing never was heard 
since the walls were roofed over. The 
whole House rose in a mass, and my friend 
Harry was hurried over the benches b 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, and left for three 
weeks in Newgate, to practice his melody.” 

“All true,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘ and worse 
luck to them for not liking music; but 
come now, will this do P—‘ It is our melan- 
choly duty to announce the death of God- 
frey O’Malley, Esq., late member for the 
county of Galway, which took place on 
Friday evening, at Daly’s Club House. 
This esteemed gentleman’s family—one of 
the oldest in Ireland, and. among whom 
it was hereditary not to have any chil- 
dren es 

Here a burst of laughter from:-Considine 
and O’Malley interrupted the reader, who 
with the greatest difficulty could be per- 
suaded that he was again bulling it. 

‘The devil fly away with it,” said he, 
**T’]l never succeed.” 

“Never mind,” said O’Malley; ‘‘the 
first part will do admirably ; and let us 
now turn our attention to other matters.” 

A fresh magnum was called for, and 
over its inspiring contents all the details of 
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the funeral were planned ; and, as the| 
clock struck four, the pay separated for 
the night, well satisfied with the result of 
their labors. Sit ee 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ESCAPE. . 


WHEN the dissolution of Parliament was 
announced the following morning in Dub- 
lin, its interest in certain circles was mani- 
festly increased by the fact that Godfrey 
O’ Malley was at last open to arrest ; for as, 
‘in olden times, certain gifted individuals 
possessed some happy immunity against 
death by fire or sword, so the worthy O’Mal- 
ley seemed to enjoy ano less valuable privi- 
lege, and for many a year had passed, among 
the myrmidons of the law, as writ-proof. 
Now, however, the charm seemed to have 
yielded, and pretty much with the same 
feeling as a storming party may be supposed 
to experience on the day that a breach is 
reported as practicable, did the honest. at- 
torneys, retained in the various suits against 
him, rally round each other that morning 
in the Four Courts. 

Bonds, mortgages, post-obits, promissory 
notes—in fact, every imaginable species of 
invention for raising the O’Malley exche- 
quer for the preceding thirty years—were 
handed about on all sides, suggesting to 
the mind of an uninterested observer the 
notion that, had the aforesaid O’ Malley 
been an independent and absolute monarch, 
instead of merely being the member for 
Galway, the kingdom over whose destinies 
he had been called to. preside would: have 
suffered not a little from a depreciated cur- 
rency and an extravagant issue of paper. 
Be that asit might, one thing was clear : 
the whole estates of the family could not 
possibly pay one-fourth of the debt, and 
the only question was one which occasion- 
ally arises at a scanty dinner on a mail-coach 
road—who was to be the lucky individual 
to carve the joint, where so many were sure 
to go off hungry. 

Jt was now a trial of address between 
these various and highly-gifted gentlemen 
who should first pounce upon the victim, 
and when the skill of their caste is taken 
into consideration, who will doubt that 
every feasible expedient for securing him 
was resorted to? While writs were struck 
against him in Dublin, emissaries were dis- 
patched to the various surrounding coun- 
ties to procure others in the event of his 
escape. Ne exeats were sworn, and water- 
bailiffs engaged to follow him on the high 
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seas ; and, as the great Nassau balloon did 


not exist in those days, noimaginable mode 


of escape aad Gy possible, and bets were — 
offered at long odds that, within twenty- 
four hours, the late member would be en- — 


-|joying his ottwm cum dignitate in his Ma- 


jesty’s gaol of Newgate. = 

xpectation was at the highest—confi- 
dence hourly increasing—success all but 
certain—when, in the midst of all this high- 
bounding hope, the dreadful rumor spread 
that O’Malley was no more. One had seen 
it just five minutes before in the evening 
edition of Falkner’s paper—another heard 
it in the courts—a third overheard the 
Chief Justice stating it to the Masterof the 
Rolls—and, lastly, a breathless witness ar- 
rived from College-green with the news 
that Daly’s Club House was shut up, and 
the shutters closed. To describe the con- 
sternation the intelligence caused on every 
side is impossible ; nothing in history equals 
it, except, perhaps, the entrance of the 
French army into Moscow, deserted and 
forsaken by its former inhabitants. While 
terror and dismay, therefore, spread amid 
that wide and respectable body who formed 
O’Malley’s creditors, the preparations for 
his funeral were going on with every rapid- 
ity ; relays of horses were ordered at every 
stage of the journey, and it was announced 
that, in testimony of his worth, a large 
party of his friends were to accompany his 
remains to Portumna Abbey—a test much 
more indicative of resistance in the event 
of any attempt to arrest the body, than of 
anything like reverence for their departed 
friend. 

Such was the state of matters in Dublin, 
when a letter reached me one morning at 
O’Malley Castle, whose contents will -at 
once explain the writer’s intention, and 
also serve to introduce my unworthy self to 
my reader. It ran thus: 


‘DEAR CHARLEY,—Your uncle God- 
frey, whose debts [God pardon him] are 
more numerous than the hairs of his wig, 
was obliged to die here last night. We 
did the thing for him completely ; and all 
doubts as to the reality of the event are 
silenced by the circumstantial detail of the 
newspaper ‘that he was confined six weeks 
to his bed from a cold he caught, ten days 
ago, while on guard.’ Repeat this, for it’s 
better we had all the same story till he 
comes to life again, which, maybe, will 
not take place before Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. Atthesame time, canyass the county 
for him, and say he’ll be with his friends 
next week, and up in Woodford and the 
Scariff barony : say he died a true Catholic ; 


- 


‘ 


it will serve him on the hustings. Meet 


us in Athlone on Saturday, and bring 


uncle’s mare with you—he says he’ 
rather ride home; and tell Father Me- 
_ Shane to have a bit of dinner ready about 
_ fgur o’clock, for the corpse ean get nothing 
after he leaves Mount Mellick—No more 
now, from yours, ever, 
-“ Warry Boye. 
: “Daly’s, about eight in the evening. 
**To Charles O’Malley, Esq... > 
; O’Malley Castle, Galway.” 


When this not over-clear document 
reached me, I was the sole inhabitant of 
O'Malley Castle, a very ruinous pile of 
incongruous masonry, that stood in a wild 
and dreary part of the county of Galway, 
bordering on the Shannon. On every side 
stretched the property of my uncle, ar at 
least what had once been so; and, indeed, 
so numerous were its present claimants, 
that he would have been a subtle lawyer 
who could have pronounced: upon the 
rightful owner. The demesne around the 
castle contained some well-grown and 
handsome timber, and, as the soil was 
undulating and fertile, presented many 
features of beauty; beyond it, all was 
sterile, bleak, and barren. Long tracts of 
brown heath-clad mountain, or not less 
unprofitable valleys of tall and waving 
fern, were all that the eye could discern, 
except where the broad Shannon, ex- 
panding into a tranquil and glassy 
lake, lay still and motionless beneath 
the dark mountains, a few islands, 
with some ruined churches and a round 
tower, alone breaking the dreary waste of 
water. 

Here it was that I had passed my infancy 
and my youth, and here I now stood, at 
the age of seventeen, quite unconscious 
that the world contained aught fairer and 
brighter than that gloomy valley, with its 
rugged frame of mountains. 

When a mere child, I was left an orphan 
to the care of my worthy uncle. My 
father, whose extravagance had well sus- 
tained the family reputation, had squan- 
dered a large and handsome property in 
contesting elections for his native county, 
and in keeping up that system of unlimited 
hospitality for which Ireland in general, 
and Galway more especially, was renowned. 
The result was, as might be expected, 
ruin and beggary. He died, leaving every 
one of his estates encumbered with heavy 
debts, and the only legacy he left to his 
brother was a boy of four years of age, 
entreating him, with his last breath, “ Be 
anything you like to him, Godfrey, but a 
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father, or at least such a one as I have 
proved.” bh ae . 
Godfrey O’Malley, some short time pre- 
vious, had lost his wife, and when this new 
trust was committed to him, he resolved 
never to remarry, but’to rear me up as © 
his only child, and the inheritor of his 
estates. How weighty and onerous an 
obligation this latter ‘might prove, the 
reader can form some idea. The intention 
was, however, a kind one; and, to do my 
uncle justice, he loved me with all the 
affection of a warm and open heart. — 
From my earliest years his whole 
anxiety was to fit me for the part of a 
country gentleman, as he regarded that 
character—viz., I rode boldly with fox- 
hounds ; I was about the best shot within 
twenty miles of us; I could swim the 
Shannon at Holy Island ; I drove four-in- 
hand better than the coachman himself ; 
and from finding a hare to hooking a 
salmon, my equal could not be found from 
Killaloe to Banagher. These were the 
staple of my endowments. Besides which, 


the parish priest had taught me a little 


Latin, a little French, and a little geom- 
etry, and a’great deal of the life and 
opinions of St. Jago, who presided over a 
holy well in the neighborhood, and was 
held in very considerable repute. 

When I add to this portraiture of my 
accomplishments that I was nearly six feet 
high, with more than a common share of 
activity and strength for my years, and no 
inconsiderable portion of good looks, I 
have finished my sketch, and stand before 
my reader. 

It is now time I should return to Sir 
Harry’s letter, which so completely be- 
wildered me, that, but for the assistance 
of Father Roach, I should have been 
totally unable to make out the writer’s 
mtentions. By his advice, I immediately 
set out for Athlone, where, when IJ arrived, 
I found my uncle addressing the mob 
from the top of the hearse, and recount- 
ing his miraculous escapes as a new claim 
upon their gratitude. 

““There was nothing else for it, boys; 
the Dublin people insisted on: my being 
their member, and beseiged the club-house. 
I refused—they threatened—I grew ob- 
stinate—they furious. ‘I'll die first,’ said 
I. ‘Galway or nothing !’” ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
from the mob. “ O’Malley forever!” 
‘And ye see, I kept my word, boys—I 
did die; I died that evening at a quarter 
past eight. There, read it for yourselves ; 
there’s the paper ; was waked and carried 
out, and here I am after all, ready to die in 
earnest for you—but never to desert you.” 
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_ The Ae here were deafening, and my 
uncle was carried through the market, 
down to the mayor’s house, who, being a 
friend of the opposite party, was compli- 
mented with three groans; then up the 
‘ Mall to the chapel, beside which Father 
MacShane resided. He was then suffered 
to touch the earth once more, when, 


having shaken hands with all of his con- 


stituency within reach, he entered the 
house, to partake of the kindest welcome 
and best reception the good priest could 
afford him. 

~My uncle’s progress homeward was a 
triumph ; the real secret of his escape had 
somehow come out, and his popularity 
rose to a while heat. ‘An it’s little 
O’Malley cares for the law—bad luck to 
it; it’s himself can laugh at judge and 
jury. Arrest him—nabocklish—catch a 
weasel asleep,” etc. Such were the en- 
comiums that greeted him as he passed on 
toward home; while shouts of joy and 
blazing bonfires attested that his success 
was regarded as a national triumph. 

The west has certainly its strong features 
of identity. Had my uncle possessed the 
claims of the immortal Howard—had he 
united in his person all the attributes 
which confer a lasting and an ennobling 
fame upon humanity—he might have 
passed on unnoticed and unobserved ; but 
for the man that had duped a judge and 
escaped the sheriff, nothing was sufficient- 
ly flattering to mark their approbation. 
The success of the exploit was twofold ; the 
news spread far and near, and the very story 
canvassed the county better than Billy 
Davern himself, the Athlone attorney. 

This was the prospect now before us; 
and, however little my readers may sym- 
pathize with my taste, I must honestly 
avow that I looked forward to it with a 
most ‘delighted feeling. O’Malley Castle 
was to be the center of operations, and 
filled with my uncle’s supporters ; while I, 
amere stripling, and usually treated as a 
boy, was to be intrusted with an import- 
ant mission, and sent off to canyass a dis- 
tant relation, with whom my uncle was 
not upon terms, and who might possibly 
be approachable by a younger branch of 
the family, with whom he had never any 
collision. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR, BLAKE, 


Notuine but the exigency of the case 
could ever have persuaded my uncle to 
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stoop to the humiliation of canvassing the 


‘individual to whom I was now about to 


proceed as envoy extraordinary, with full 


powers to make any, or every amende, pro- 


vided only his interest, and that of his 
followers, should be thereby secured to 
the O’Malley cause. The evening before 
set out was devoted to giving me all the 
necessary instructions how I was to pro- 
ceed, and what difficulties I was to avoid. 

«Say your uncle’s in high feather with 
the government party,” said Sir Harry, 
‘‘and that he only votes against them as a 
ruse de guerre, as the French call it.” 

“Tnsist upon it that I am sure of the 
election without him; but that for family 
reasons he should not stand aloof from 
me; that people are talking of it in the 
country.” 

‘‘And drop a hint,” said Considine, 
‘‘that O’Malley is greatly improved in his 
shooting.” 

“And don’t get drunk too early in the 
evening, for Fhil Blake has beautiful 
claret,”’ said another, 

«And be sure you don’t make loye to 
the red-headed girls,” added a third; ‘‘he 
has four of them, each more sinfully ugly 
than the other.” 

“You'll be playing whist, too,” said 
Boyle; ‘‘and never mind losing a few 
pounds. Mrs. B., long life to her, has a 
playful way of turning the king.” 

*‘Charley will do it all well,” said my 
uncle; “leave him alone. And now let 
us have in the supper.” 3 

It was only on the following morning, 
as the tandem came round to the door, 
that I began to feel the importance of my 
mission, and certain misgivings came over 
me as tomy ability to fulfill it. Mr. Blake 
and his family, though estranged from my 
uncle for several years past, had’ been al- 
ways most kind and good-natured to me; 
and although I could not, with propriety, 
have cultivated any close intimacy with 
them, I had every reason to suppose that 
they entertained toward me nothing but 
sentiments of good-will. The head of the 
family was a Galway squire of the oldest 
and most genuine stock; a great sports- 
man, a negligent farmer, arid most careless 
father ; he looked upon a fox as an infi- 
nitely more precious part of the creation 
than a French governess; and thought 
that riding well with hounds was a far 
better gift than all the learning of a Por- 
son. His daughters were after his own 
heart—the best tempered, least educated, 
most high-spirited, gay, dashing ugly girls 
in the country—ready to ride over a four- 
foot paling without a saddle, and to dance 


Guards, ever condemned to Galway. 
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the «Wind that shakes the barley.” for 
our consecutive hours, against all the 
officers that their hard fate, and the Horse 


_ The mamma was only remarkable for her 


_ liking for whist, and her invariable good 


fortune thereat ; a circumstance the world 
were agreed in ascribing less to the blind 
goddess than her own natural endowments. 

Lastly, the heir of the house was a strip- 
ling of about my own age, whose accom- 
plishments were limited to’selling spavined 
and broken-winded horses to the infantry 
officers, playing a safe game at billiards, 
and acting as jackal-general to his sisters 
at balls, providing them with a sufficiency 
of partners, and making a strong fight for 
a place at the supper-table for his mother. 
‘These fraternal and filial traits, more hon- 
ored at home than abroad, had made Mr. 
Matthew Blake a rather well-known indi- 
vidual in the neighborhood where he lived. 

Though Mr. Blake’s property was ample, 
and, strange to say for his county, unin- 
cumbered, the whole air and.appearance of 
his house and grounds betrayed anything 
rather than a sufficiency of means. The 
gate lodge was a miserable mud hovel, with 
a thatched and falling roof ; the gate itself, 
a wooden contrivance, one-half of which 
was boarded, and the other railed; the 
avenue was coyered with weeds, and deep 
with ruts, and the clumps of young planta- 
tion, which had been planted and fenced 
with care, were now open to the cattle, 
and either totally uprooted or denuded of 
their bark, and dying. ‘The lawn, a hand- 
some one of some forty acres, had been de- 
yoted to an exercise-ground for training 
horses, and was cut up by their feet be- 
yond all semblance of its original destina- 
tion ; and the house itself,a large and ven- 
erable structure of above a century old, 
displayed every variety of contrivance, as 
well as the usual one of glass, to exclude 
the weather. The hall-door hung by a 
single hinge, and required three persons 
each morning and evening to open and 
shut it; the remainder of the day it lay 
pensively open ; the steps which led to it 
were broken and falling; and the whole 
aspect of things without was ruinous in 
the extreme. . Within, matters were some- 
what better, for, though the furniture was 
old, and none of it clean, yet an appear- 
ance of comfort was evident ; and the large 
grate, blazing with its pile of red-hot turf, 
the deep-cushioned chairs, the old black 
mahogany dinner-table, and the soft car- 
pet, albeit deep with dust, were not to be 


despised on a winter’s evening, after a hard | 


day’s run with the ‘‘ Blazers.” Here it 
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was, however, that Mr. Philip Blake had 


dispensed his hospitalities for above fifty 
years, and his father before him ; and here, 


-| with a retinue of servants as gauwches and 


ill-ordered as all about them, was he accus- | 
tomed to invite all that the county possess- 
ed of rank and wealth, among which the 
officers, quartered in his neighborhood were 
never neglected, the Miss Blakes haying 
as decided: a taste for the army as an 
young ladies of the west of Ireland ; and, 
while the Galway squire, with his cords 
and tops, was detailing the last news from 
Ballinasloe in one corner, the dandy from 
St. James’s street might be seen displaying 
more arts of seductive flattery in another 
than his most accurate insouciance would 
permit him to practice in the elegant sa- 
loons of London.or Paris ; and the same 
man who would have ‘‘cut his brother,” 
for a solecism of dress or equipage, in 
Bond street, was now to be seen quietly 
domesticated, eating family, dinners, roll- 
ing silk for the young ladies, going down 
the middle in a country dance, and even 
descending to the indignity of long whist, 
at ‘* tenpenny ” points, with only the mis- 
erable consolation that. the company were 
not honest. 

It was upon a clear frosty morning, when 
a bright blue sky and a sharp but bracing 
air seem to exercise upon the feelings 
asense no less pleasurable than the balm- 
iest breeze and warmest sun of summer, 
that I whipped my leader short round, and 
entered the precincts of ‘‘ Gurt-na-Morra.” 
As I proceeded along the avenue, I was 
struck by the slight traces of -repairs here 
and there evident ; a gate or two that for- 
merly had been parallel to the horizon, 
had been raised to the perpendicular ; 
some ineffectual efforts at paint were also 
perceptible upon the palings; and, in 
short, everything seemed to have wnder- 
gone a kind of attempt at improvement.. 

When. I reached the door, instead of 
being surrounded, as of old, by a tribe of 
menials frieze-coated, bare-headed, and 
bare-legged, my presence was announced 
by a tremendous ringing of bells, from the 
hands of an old functionary, in a very for- 
midable livery, who peeped at me through 
the hall-window, and whom, with the 
greatest difficulty, I .recognized as my 
quondam acquaintance, the butler. His 
wig alone would have graced a_king’s 
counsel, and the high collar of his coat, 
and the stiff pillory of his cravat, denoted 
an eternal adieu to so humble a voca- 
tion as drawing acork. Before I had time 
for any conjecture as to the altered cir- 
cumstances about, the activity of my friend 
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: at the bell had surrounded me with four’ 
others worse than himself,” at least, they 


were exactly similarly attired; and, prob-| years of age, with a most sol 


ably, from the novelty of their costume, 
and the restraints of so unusual a thing as 
‘dress, were as perfectly unable to assist 
hemselves or others, as the Court of Al- 
dermen would be, were they to rig out in 
late armor of the fourteenth century. 
ow much longer I might have gone on 
conjecturing the reasons for the mas- 
querade around, I cannot say; but my 
servant, an Irish disciple of my uncle’s, 
whispered in my ear—‘‘ It’s a red-breeches 
day, Master Charles—they’ll have the 
hoith of company in the house.” From 
the phrase, it needed little explanation to 
inform me that it was one of those occa- 
sions on which Mr. Blake attired all the 
hangers-on of his house in livery, and that 
great preparations were in progress for a 
more than usually splendid reception. 

In the next moment I was ushered into 
the breakfast-room, where a party of above 
a dozen persons were most gayly enjoying 
all the good cheer for which the house had 
a well-deserved repute. After the usual 
shaking of hands, and hearty greetings 
were over, I was introduced in all form to 
Sir George Dashwood, a tall and singularly 
handsome man of about fifty, with an un- 
dress military frock and ribbon. His re- 
ception of me was somewhat strange, for, 
as they mentioned my relationship to God- 
frey O’Malley, he smiled slightly, and 
whispered something to Mr. Blake, who 
replied, “Oh! no, no; not the least. A 
mere boy; and besides What he 
added I lost, for at that moment Nora 
Blake was presenting me to Miss Dashwood. 

If the sweetest blue eyes that ever 
beamed beneath a forehead of snowy white- 
ness, over Which dark brown and waving 
hair fell, less in curls than masses of locky 
richness, could only have known what 
wild, work they were making of my poor 
heart, Miss Dashwood, I trust, would have 
looked at her teacup or her muffin rather 
than at me, as she actually did on that 
fatal morning. If I were to judge from 
her costume, she had only just arrived, 
and the morning air had left upon her 
cheek a bloom that contributed greatly to 
the effect of her lovely countenance. A\I- 
though very young, her form had all the 
roundness of womanhood ; while her gay 
and sprightly manner indicated all the 
sans gene which only very young girls pos- 
sess, and which, when tempered with per- 
fect good taste, and accdmpanied by 
beauty and no small share of talent, forms 


an irresistible power of attraction. 
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‘ Beside her sat a tall, handsome man, of 
about five-and-thirty, ae ee forty 


as I was presented to him, searcely turned 
his head, and gave me a half-nod of very 
unequivocal coldness. There are moments: 
in life, in which the heart is, as it were, 
laid bare to any chance or casual impres- 
sion with a wondrous sensibility of pleasure 
or its opposite. This to me was one of 
those ; and, as I turned from the lovely 
girl, who had réceived me with a marked 
courtesy, to the cold air, and repelling: 
hauteur of the dark-browed- Captain, the 
blood rushed throbbing to my forehead ; 
and as I walked to my place at the table, 
I eagerly sought his eye, to return him a 
look of defiance and disdain, proud and: 
contemptuous as his own. 
mersley, however, never took further 
notice of me, but continued to recount, 
for the amusement of those about him, 
several excellent stories of his military 
career, which, I confess, were heard with 
every test of delight by all, save me. One 
thing galled me particularly—and how 
easy 1s it, when you: have begun by dislik- 
ing a person, to supply food for your anti- 
pathy—all his allusions to his military life 
were coupled with half hinted and ill-con- 
cealed sneers at civilians of every kind, as 
though every man not a soldier were abso- 
lutely unfit for common intercourse with 
the world—still more, for any favorable 
reception in ladies’ society. 

The young ladies of the family were a 
well-chosen auditory, for their admiration 
of the army extended from the Life Guards 
to the Veteran Battalion, the Sappers and 
Miners included ; and, as Miss Dashwood 
was the daughter of a soldier, she, of 
course, coincided in many, if not all his 
opinions. I turned toward my neighbor, 
a Clare gentleman, and tried to engage 
him in conversation, but he was breath- 
lessly attending to the Captain. On my 
left sat Matthew Blake, whose eyes were 
firmly riveted upon the same person, and 
heard his marvels with an interest searcely 
inferior to that of his sisters. Annoyed, 
and in ill-temper, I ate my breakfast in 
silence, and resolved that, the first moment 
I could obtain a hearing from Mr. Blake, 
I would open my negotiation, and take 
my leave at once of ‘* Gurt-na-Morra.” 

We all assembled in a large room, called, 
by courtesy, the library, when breakfast 
was over; and then it was that Mr. Blake, 
taking me aside, whispered, “ Charley, it’s 
right I should inform you that Sir George 
Dashwood there is the Commander of the 
Forces, and is come down here at this 
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Captain Ham-* * 


ierly air, who, | 
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bareiniwti; / 


a as mie ‘Prieet’s meator ; 


uests py! al 


f mh peidkwnnete mek 
OR iy oe alta »” said the 
vee fast tu toward Mr. Blake, and 
addressing hi to him—* by all means; 
and Miss wood, I’m sure, would ke 


bi see the hounds throw off.” 

Whatever chagrin the first part of Hii 
epeedht caused me, the latter set my heart. 
a throbbing; and I hastened from the 
room to dispatch a messenger to the hunts- 
man to come over to Gurt-na-Morra, and 
also another to O’Malley Castle, to bring 
my best horse and my riding equipments, 

oar on as ible. 

ew, who is this Captain ?” said 

tb as irae Blake met me in the hall. 
h! he is the aide-de-camp | of Gen- 
a Dashwood. A nice fellow, isn’t he?” 

**T don’t know what you may think,” 
said I, “‘but I take him for the most im- 
pertinent, impudent, supercilious Pa 

The rest of my civil speech was cut 
short by the appearance of the very indi- 
vidual in question, who, with his hands in 
his pockets and a cigar in his mouth, 
sauntered forth down the steps, taking no 
more notice of Matthew Blake and myself 
than the twe fox terriers that followed at 
his heels. 

However anxious I might be to open 
negotiations on the subject of my mission, 
for the present the thing-was impossible ; 
for I found that Sir George Dashwood was 
closeted closely with Mr. Blake, and re- 
solved to wait till evening, when chance 
might afford me the opportunity I desired. 

As the ladies had retired to dress for 
the hunt, and as I felt no peculiar desire 
to ally myself with the unsocial Captain, 
I accompanied Matthew to the stable to 
look after the cattle, and make prepara- 
tions for the coming sport. 

««'There’s Captain Hammersley’s mare,” 
said Matthew, as he pointed out a highly 
bred but powerful English hunter ; “she 
came last night, for, as he expected some 
sport, he sent his horses from Dublin on 
purpose. The others will be here to-day.” 
VOL, 1.—41 
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“Never was init before ; ee only this 
iminute he asked Mosey Daly if the: = 
fences were high here.” : 
~ “ Ox-fences ! then he dovs not know 
what awallis?” whi 

** Devil a bit ; but we'll teach rin Passa 

“That we will, ” said I, with as bitter a 
resolution to impart the instruction as 
ever schoolmaster did to whip Latin gram- 
mar into one of the great unbreeched. _ 

“But I had better send the horses down 
to the Mill,” said Matthew ; ‘‘we’ll draw 
that cover first.” 

So saying, he turned toward the stable, 
while I sauntered alone toward the road, 
by which I expected the huntsman. I had 
not walked half a mile before J heard the 
yelping of the dogs, and, a little farther 
on, I'saw old Brackely coming along at a 
brisk trot, eutting the hounds on each 
side, and calling after the stragglers. 

“Did you see my horse on the road, 
Brackely ?” said I. 

<1 did, Misther Charles, and, troth, ’m 
sorry tosee him; sure yerself knows bet- 
ter than to take out the Badger, the best 
steeple-chaser in Ireland, in such a coun- 
try as this; nothing but awkward stone- 
fences, and not a foot of sure ground in 
the whole of it.” 

**T know it well, Brackely ; but I have 
my reasons for it.” 

‘* Well, maybe you have ; 
will your honor try first ?” 

“They talk of the Mill,” said I, “but 
I'd much rather try ‘ Morran-a-Gowl.’ ” 

‘* Morran-a-Gowl ! do you want to break 
your neck entirely ?” 

“*No, Brackely, not mine.” 

“* Whose then, alannah ?” 

‘An English Captain’s, the devil fly 
away with him; he’s come down here to- 
day, and from all I ean see is a most. im- 
pudent fellow ; so, Brackel ma 

ae understand. Well, leave it to me, 

and, though I don’t like the only deer- 
park wall on the hill, we’ll try it this mor- 
ning with the blessing ; ; ll take him down 
iby Woodford, over the ‘ Devil’s Mouth,’ 
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—it’s eighteen foot wide this minute with 


the late rains—into the four callows ; then | 


over the stone walls, down to Dangan ; 
then take a short cast up the hill, blow 
him a bit, and give him the park wall at 


the top. You must come in then fresh, 
-and give him the whole run home over. 
Sleibhmich—the Badger knows it all, and. 


takes the road always in a fly,—a mighty 
distressing thing for the horse that fol- 
lows, more particularly if he does not un- 
derstand a stony country. Well, if he 
lives through this, give him the sunk 
fence. and the stone wall at Mr. Blake’s 
clover-field, for the hounds will run into 
the fox about there ; and though we never 
ride that leap since Mr. Malone broke his 
neck at it, last October, yet, upon an oc- 
casion like this, and for the honor of Gal- 
wa 22 ~ 

““To be sure, Brackely, and here’s a 
guinea for you, and now trot on toward 
the house ; they must not see us together, 
or they might suspect something. But, 
Brackely,” said I, calling out after him, 
‘‘if he rides at all fair, what’s to be 
done ?” 

““Troth, then, myself doesn’t know ; 
there is nothing so bad west of Athlone ; 
have ye a great spite again him ? ” 

**T have,” said I fiercely. 

**Could ye coax a fight out of him ?” 

“‘That’s true,” said 1; “and now ride 
on as fast as you can.” 

Brackely’s last words imparted a light- 
ness to my heart and my step, and I strode 
along a very different man from what I 
had left the house half an hour previously. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HUNT. 


ALTHOUGH we had not the advantages of 
a “‘southerly wind and cloudy sky,” the 
day, toward noon, became strongly over- 
cast, and promised to afford us good scent- 
ing weather, and as we assembled at the 
meet, mutual congratulations were ex- 
changed upon the improved appearance of 
the day. Young Blake had provided Miss 
Dashwood with a quiet and well-trained 
horse, and his sisters were all mounted, as 
usual, upon their own animals, giving to 
our turn-out quite a gay and lively aspect. 
I myself came to cover upon a hackney, 
having sent Badger with a groom, and 
longed ardently for the moment when, cast- 
ing the skin of my great coat and overalls, 
I should appear before the world in my 
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well-appointed “cords and tops.” Captain 


Hammersley had not as yet made his ap- 


pearance, and many conjectures were afloat 
as to whether ‘‘he might have missed the © 


road or changed his mind,” or, ‘‘ forgot all 
about it,” as Miss Dashwood hinted. 

‘<Who, pray, pitched upon this cover ?” 
said Caroline Blake, as she looked with a 
pees eye over the country, on either 
side. 


‘There is no chance of a fox late in the 


day at the Mill,” said the huntsman, in- 
venting a lie for the occasion. 

*« Then of course you neyer intend us to 
see much of the sport, for, after you break 
cover, you are entirely lost to us.” 

“TI thought you always followed the 
hounds,” said Miss Dashwood, timidly. 

“Oh, to be sure we do, in any common 
country ; but here it is out of the question ; 
the fences are too large for any one, and, 
if I am not mistaken, these gentlemen will 
not ride far over this. ‘There, look yon- 
der, where the river is rushing down the 
hill—that stream, widening as it advances, 
crosses the cover nearly midway ; well, they 
must clear that; and then you may see 
these walls of large loose stones, nearly five 
feet in height ; that is the usual course the 
fox takes, unless he heads toward the 
hills, and goes toward Dangan, and then 
there’s an end of it ; for the deer-park wall 
is usually a pull up to every one, except, 
perhaps, to our friend Charley yonder, who 
has tried his fortune against drowning 
more than once there.” 

‘‘ Look, here he comes,” said Matthew 
Blake, ‘‘ and looking splendidly too—a lit- 
tle too much in flesh, perhaps, if anything.” 

‘Captain Hammersley !” said the four 
Miss Blakes, in a breath, ‘*‘ where is he ?” 

“No, it’s the Badger I’m speaking of,” 
said Matthew, laughing, and pointing with 
his finger toward a corner of the field where 
my servant was leisurely throwing down 
a wall about two feet high to let him pass. 

‘*Oh, how handsome !—what a charger 
for a dragoon !” said Miss Dashwood. 

Any other mode of praising my steed 
would have been much more acceptable. 
The word dragoon was a thorn in my ten- 
derest part, that rankled and lacerated at 
every stir. In a moment I was in the sad- 
dle, and scarcely seated, when at once all 
the mauvais honte of boyhood left me, and 
I felt every inchaman. I often look back 
to that moment of my life, and, comparing 
it with many similar ones, cannot help 
acknowledging how purely is the self-pos- 
session which so often wins success the 
result of some slight and trivial association. 
My confidence in my horsemanship sug- 
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gested moral cou of a very different 
kind, and I felt that Gheuitegs O'Malley 
eurvetting upon a thorough-bred, and the 
same man ambling upon ashelty, were two 
and very dissimilar individuals. 

_ **No chance of the Captain,” said Mat- 
thew, who had returned from a reconnais- 
sance upon the road ; “and after all it’s a 
pity, for the day is getting quite favora- 
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While the young ladies formed pickets 
to look out for the gallant mlitaire, I 
seized the opportunity of prosecuting my 
acquaintance with Miss Dashwood ; and, 
even in the few and passing observations 
that fell from her, learned how very differ- 
. ent an order of being she was from all I 
had hitherto seen of country belles. A 
mixture of courtesy with naiveté—a wish 
to please, with a certain feminine gentle- 
ness, that always flatters a man, and still 
more a boy that fain would be one—gained 
momentarily more and more upon me, and 
put me also on my mettle to prove to my 
fair companion that I was not altogether a 
mere uncultivated and unthinking crea- 
ture, like the remainder of those about me. 

“« Here he is, at last,” said Helen Blake, 
as she cantered across a field, waving her 
handkerchief as a signal to the Captain, 
who was now seen approaching at a brisk 
trot. 

As he came along, a small fence inter- 
vened ; he pressed his horse a little, and, 
as he kissed hands to the fair Helen, cleared 
it in a bound, and was in an instant in the 
midst of us. 

“‘ He sits his horse like a man, Misther 
Charles,” said the old huntsman; ‘‘ troth, 
we must give him the worst bit of it.” 

Captain Hammersley was, despite all the 
critical acumen with which I canvassed 
him, the very beau ideal of a gentleman 
rider ; indeed, although a very heavy man, 
his powerful English thoroughbred, show- 
ing not less bone than blood, took away all 
semblance of overweight; his saddle, well 
fitting and well placed; his large and 
broad-reined snaffle; his own costume of 
black coat, leathers, and tops, was in per- 
fect keeping, and even to his heavy-handled 
hunting whip I could find nothing to cavil 
at. As he rode up he paid his respects to 
the ladies in his usual free and easy manner, 
expressed some surprise, but no regret, at 
hearing that he was late, and never deign- 


ing any notice of Matthew or myself, took | 


his place beside Miss. Dashwood, with whom 
he conversed in a low and under tone. 
«‘There they go,” said Matthew, as five 
or six dogs, with their heads up, ran yelp- 
ing along a furrow, then stopped, howled 


again, and once more set off together. In 
an instant all was commotion in the little 
valley below us. The huntsman, with his 
hand to his mouth, was calling off the 
stragglers, and the whipper-in following 
up the leading dogs with the rest of the 
pack. “ They’ve found !—they’re away ! ” 
said Matthew ; and, as he spoke, a great. 
yell burst from the valley, and in an in- | 
stant the whole pack were off at full speed. 
Rather more intent that moment upon 
showing off my horsemanship than any- 
thing else, I dashed spurs into Badger’s 
sides, and turned him toward a rasping 
ditch before me; over we went, hurling 
down behind us a rotten bank of clay and 
small stones, showing how little safety 
there had been in topping instead of clear- 
ing it at_a bound. Before I was well seat- 
ed again, the Captain was beside me. 
“‘Now for it, then,” said I; and away we 
went. What might be the nature of his 
feelings I cannot pretend to state, but my 
own were a strange mélange of wild, boy- 
ish enthusiasm, revenge and recklessness. 
For my own neck I cared little—nothing ; 
and, as I led the way by half a length, I 
muttered to myself, ‘‘ Let him follow me 
fairly this day, and I ask no more.” 

The dogs had got somewhat the start of 
us, and, as they were in full cry, and go- 
ing fast, we were alittle behind. A thought 
therefore struck me that, by appearing to 
take a short cut upon the hounds, I should 
come down upon the river where its 
breadth was greatest, and thus, at one 
coup, might try my friend’s mettle and his 
horse’s performance at the same time. On 
we went, our speed increasing, till the 
roar of the river we were now approaching 
was plainly audible. I looked half around, 
and now perceived the Captain was stand- 
ing in his stirrups, as if to obtain a view 
of what was—before him; otherwise his 
countenance was calm and unmoved, and 
not a muscle betrayed that he was not 
cantering on a parade. I fixed myself firm- 
ly in my seat, shook my horse a little to- 
gether, and with a shout whose import 
every Galway hunter well knows, rushed 
him at the river. I saw the water dashing 
among the large stones, I heard its splash, 
I felt a bound like the ricochet of a shot, 
and we were over, but so narrowly that the 
bank had yielded beneath his hind legs, 
and it needed a bold effort of the noble 
animal to regain his footing. Scarcely was 
he once more firm, when Hammersley flew 
by me, taking the lead, and sitting quietly 
in his saddle, as if racing. I know of lit- 
tle in all my after-life like the agony of 
that moment ; foralthough I was far, very 
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far, from wishing real ill to him, yet I 
would gladly have broken my leg or my, 
arm if he could not have been able to fol- 
low me. And now, there he was, actually 
a length and a half in advance ! and, worse 
than all, Miss Dashwood must have wit- 
nessed the whole, and doubtless his leap 
over the river was better and bolder than 
mine. 
while I whispered it to myself I felt com- 
forted again. ‘‘ His is an English mare— 
they understand these leaps—but what can 
he make of a Galway wall?” The ques- 
tion was soon to be solved. Before us, 
about three fields, were the hounds still in 
full ery; a large stone wall lay between, 
and to it we both directed our course to- 
gether. “Ha!” thought I, “he is floored 
at last,” as I perceived that the Captain 
held his horse rather more in hand, and 
suffered me to lead. ‘‘ Now, then, for 
it!” So saying, I rode at the largest part 
I could find, well knowing that Badger’s 
powers were here in their element. One 
spring, one plunge, and away we were, gal- 
loping along at the other side. Not so the 
Captain : his horse had refused the fence, 
and he was now taking a circuit of the 
field for another trial of it. 

“*Pounded, by Jove !” said I, as I turn- 
ed round in my saddle ta observe him. 
Once more she came at it, and once more 
baulked, rearing up at the same time, al- 
most so as to fall backward. 

My triumph was complete, and I- again 
was about to follow the hounds, when, 
throwing a look back, I saw Hammersley 
clearing the wall in a most splendid man- 
ner, and taking a stretch of at least thir- 
teen feet beyond it. Once more he was on 
my flanks, and the contest renewed. What- 
ever might be the sentiments of the riders 
(mine I confess to), between the horses it 
now became a tremendous struggle. ‘The 
English mare, though evidently superior 
in stride and strength, was slightly over- 
weighted, and had not, besides, that cat- 
like activity an Irish horse possesses ; so 
that the advantages and disadvantages on 
either side were about equalized. For 
about half an hour now the pace was aw- 
ful. We rode side by side, taking our leaps 
exactly at the same instant, and not four 
feet apart. The hounds were still consid- 
erably in advance, and were heading to- 
ward the Shannon, when suddenly the fox 
doubled, took the hill-side, and made for 
Dangan. ‘Now, then, comes the trial of 
strength,” I said, half aloud, as I threw 
my eye up a steep and rugged mountain, 
covered with wild furze and tall heath, 


One consolation yet remained, and | 


around the crest of which ran, in a zig-zag 
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direction, a broken and dilapidated wall, 
once the inclosure of a deer-park. This — 
wall, which varied from four to six feet in 
height, was of solid masonry, and would, 
in the most favorable ground, have been a 
bold leap. Here, at the summit of a 
mountain, with not a yard of footing, it 
was absolutely desperation. 

_ By the time that we reached the foot of 
the hill, the fox, followed closely by the 
hounds, had passed through a breach in 
the wall, while Matthew Blake, with the 
huntsmen and whipper-in, were riding’ 
along in search of a gap to lead the horses 
through. Before I put spurs to Badger, 
to face the hill, I turned one look toward 
Hammersley. There was a slight curl, 
half-smile, half-sneer upon his lip, that 
actually maddened me, and had a preci- 
pice yawned beneath my feet, I should 
have dashed at it after that. The ascent 
was so steep that I was obliged to take the 
hill in a slanting direction, and even thus, 
the loose footing rendered it dangerous in 
the extreme. 

At length I reached the crest, where the 
wall, more than five feet in height, stood 
frowning above and seeming to defyme. I 
turned my horse full round, so that his 
very chest almost touched the stones, and, 
with a bold cut of the whip and a loud 
halloo, the gallant animal rose, as if rear- 
ing, pawed for an instant to regain his 
balance, and then, with a frightful strug- 
gle, fell backward, and rolled from top to 
bottom of the hill, carrying me along with 
him ; the last object that crossed my sight, 
as I lay bruised and motionless, being the 
Captain, as he took the wall in a flying 
leap, and disappeared at the other side. 
After a few scrambling efforts to rise, 
Badger regained his legs and stood beside 
me; but such was the shock and concus- 
sion of my fall, that all the objects around 
seemed wavering and floating before me, 
while showers of bright sparks fell in my- 
riads before my eyes. I tried to rise, but 
fell back helpless. Cold perspiration broke 
over my forehead, and I fainted. From 
that moment I can remember nothing, till 
I felt myself galloping along at full speed 
upon a level table-land, with the hounds 
about three fields in advance, Hammersley 
riding foremost, and taking all his leaps 
coolly as ever. As I swayed to either side 
upon my saddle, from weakness, I was lost 
to all thought or recollection, save a flick- 
ering memory of some plan of vengeance, 
which still urged me forward. The chase 
had now lasted above an hour, and both 
hounds and horses began to feel the pace 
at which they were going. As for me, I 
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THE GALLANT ANIMAL ROSE, AS IF REARING, PAWED FOR AN INSTANT TO REGAIN HIS 
BALANCE, AND THEN, WITH A FRIGHTFUL STRUGGLE, FELL BACKWARDS, AND 
ROLLED FROM TOP TO BOTTOM OF THE HILL, CARRYING ME ALONG WITH HIM. 

(pe. 644.) 


E-Fed a tori dn chovrpradd, afoan tert 
your ¢ S| in. ya 
eed | od, his “bdob ie ground to powder; he| 
does not hear me. Oh, pull “up, | 
for the love of the Virgin ; there’s the| 
clover field, and the sunk fence before 
you, and you'll be killed on the spot.” 


{ Lt, and 
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“Where?” cried I, with the ery of a} 


madman, ‘‘where’s the clover field P— 
where’s the sunk fence? Ha! I see it—I 
see it now.” 2 mid 24 

So saying, I dashed the rowels into my 
horse’s flanks, and in an instant was be- 
yond the reach of the poor fellow’s remon- 
strances. Another moment, I was beside 
the Captain. He turned round as I came 
up ; the same smile was upon his mouth— 
I could have struck him. About three 
hundred yards before us lay the sunk 
fence : its breadth was about twenty feet, 
and a wall of close brickwork formed its 
face. Over this the hounds were now 
clambering ; some succeeded in crossing, 
but by far the greater number fell back 
howling into the ditch. 

I turned toward Hammersley. He was 
standing high in his stirrups, and, as he 
looked toward the yawning fence, down 
which the dogs were tumbling in masses, I 
thought (perhaps it was but a thought) 
that his cheek was paler. I looked again, 
he was pulling at his horse; ha! it was 
true then, he would not face it. I turned 
round in my saddle—looked him full in 
the face, and, as I pointed with my whip 
to the leap, called out in a voice hoarse 
with passion, “ Come on.” J saw no more. 
All objects were lost to me from that mo- 
ment. When next my senses cleared I was 
standing amid the dogs, where they had 
just killed. Badger stood blown and 
trembling beside me, his head drooping, 
and his flanks gored with spur marks. ‘I 
looked about, but all consciousness of the 
past had fled ; the concussion of my fall 
had shaken my intellect, and I was like 
one but half awake. One glimpse, short 
and fleeting, of what was taking place, shot 
through my brain, as old Brackely whis- 
pered to me, “ By my soul ye did for the 
Captain there.” I turned a vague look 
upon him, and my eyes fell upon the figure 
of a man that lay stretched and bleeding 
upon a door before me. His pale face was 
crossed with a purple stream of blood, that | 
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her shoulder-bone, and both her legs, and. 
it was best to put her out of pain.” 
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_OHAPTER V. 


_ "THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


pasties {gle 


On the fourth day following the adven- 
ture detailed in the last chapter I made 
my appearance in the drawing-room; my 
cheek well blanched by copious bleeding, 
and my step tottering and uncertain. On 
entering the room I looked about in vain 
for some one who might give me an insight 
into the occurrences of the four preceding 
days, but no one was to be met with. The 
ladies, I learned, were out riding ; Matthew 
was buying a new setter ; Mr. Blake was 
canvassing ; and Captain Hammersley was 
in bed. Where was Miss Dashwood ?—in 
her room ; and Sir George P—he was with 
Mr. Blake. - 

** What ! canvassing too ?” 

“'Troth, that-same was possible,” was 
the intelligent reply of the old butler, at 
which I could not help smiling. I sat 
down, therefore, in the easiest chair I 
could find, and, unfolding the county 
paper, resolved upon learning how matters 
were going on in the political world. But, 
somehow, whether the editor was not 
brilliant, or the fire was hot, or that my 
own dreams were pleasanter to indulge in 
than his fancies, I fell sound asleep. 

How differently is the mind attuned to 
the active busy world of thought and 
action, when awakened from sleep by any 
sudden and rude summons to arise and be 
stirring, and when called into existence by 
the sweet and silvery notes of softest 
music, stealing over the senses, and while 
they impart awakening thoughts of bliss 
and beauty, scarcely dissipating the dreary 
influence of slumber! Such was my first 
thought as, with closed lids, the thrilling 
chords of a harp broke upon my sleep, 
and aroused me to a feeling of unutterable 
pleasure. I turned gently round in my 
chair, and beheld Miss Dashwood. She 
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was seated in a recess of an old-fashioned | 
window ; the pale yellow glow of a wintry 


sun at evening fell upon her beautiful hair 
and tinged it with such a light as I have 


often since then seen in Rembrandt’s pic- 


tures ; her head leaned upon the harp, and, 
as she struck its chords at random, I saw 


that her mind was far away from all around 


her. As I looked, she suddenly started 
from her leaning attitude, and, parting 
back her curls from her brow, she preluded 
a few chords, and then sighed forth, rather 
than sang, that most beautiful of Moore’s 
Melodies, — 


‘*She is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps.” 


Never before had such pathos, such deep 
utterance of feeling, met my astonished 
sense ; I listened breathlessly as the tears 
fell one by one down my cheek ; my bosom 
heaved and fell; and, when she ceased, I 
hid my head between my hands and sobbed 
aloud. In an instant she was beside me, 
and placing her hand upon my shoulder, 
said, 

“Poor dear boy, I never suspected you 
of being there, or I should not have sung 
that mournful air.” 

I started and looked up, and from what 
I know not, but she suddenly crimsoned to 
her very forehead, while she added in a 
less assured tone, 

“‘T hope, Mr. O’Malley, that you are 
much better, and I trust there is no im- 
prudence in your being here.” 

** For the latter I shall not answer,” said 
I, with a sickly smile ; ‘‘ but already I feel 

our music has done me service.” 

“ T'hen let me sing more for you.” 

‘* If I am to have a choice, I should say, 
sit down, and let me hear you talk to me. 
My illness and the doctor together have 
made wild work of my poor brain ; but, if 
you will talk to me f 

“Well, then, what shall it be about? 
Shall I tell you a fairy tale ?” 

*‘T need it not: I feel I am in one this 
instant.” 

“Well, then, what say you to a legend, 
for I am rich in my stores of them ?”? 

“The O’Malleys have their chronicles, 
wild and barbarous enough, without the 
aid of Thor and Woden.” 

“Then, shall we chat of every-day 
matters? Should you like to hear how 
the election and the canyass go on ?” 

“Yes, of all things.” 

“Well, then, most favorably. Two 
baronies, with most unspeakable names, 
have declared for us, and confidence is 
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rapidly increasing among our party. This — 
I feawéd by chance yesterday; for papa 
never permits us to know anything of these « 
matters—not even the names of the candi- 3 
dates.” — d Peart 

“‘ Well, that was the very point I was 
coming to, for the government were about 
to send down some one just as I left home ; 
and I am most anxious to learn who it is.” 

‘Then am I utterly valueless; for I 
really can’t say what party the government 
espouses, and only know of our own.” 

‘Quite enough for me that you wish it 
success,” said I, gallantly. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can tell me if my uncle has heard of my 
accident ?” 

*‘Oh yes ; but somehow he has not been 
here himself, but sent a friend—a Mr. 
Considine, I think; a very strange person 
he seemed. He demanded to see papa, 
and, it seems, asked him if your misfortune © 
had been a thing of his contrivance, and 
whether he was ready to explain his con- 
duct about it ; and, in fact, I believe he is 
mad.” 

“Heaven confound him,” I muttered 
between my teeth. 

«¢ And then he wished to have an inter- 
view with Captain Hammersley ; however, 
he is too ill; but as the doctor hoped he 
might be down-stairs in a week, Mr. Con- 
sidine kindly hinted that he should wait.” 

*¢ Oh, then, do tell me how is the Cap- 
tain.” 

“Very much bruised, very much disfig- 
ured, they say,” said she, half smiling; 
“‘but not so much hurt in body as in 
mind.” 

“*As how, may I ask ?” said I, with 
an appearance of innocence. 

“‘T don’t exactly understand it; but it 
would appear that there was something 
like rivalry among you gentlemen chas- 
seurs on that luckless morning, and that 
while you paid the penalty of a broken 
head, he was destined to lose his horse and 
break his arm.” 

“I certainly am sorry—most sincerely 
sorry for any share I might have had in 
the catastrophe ; and my greatest regret, I 
confess, arises from the fact that I should 
cause you unhappiness.” 

“ Me—pray explain ?” 

‘* Why, as Captain Hammersley—” 

‘* Mr. O'Malley, you are too young now 
to make me suspect you have an intention 
to offend ; but, | caution you, never repeat 
this.” 

I saw that I had transgressed, but how, 
I most honestly confess, I could not guess ; 
for though I certainly was the senior of 
my fair companion in years, I was most 
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lamentably her junior in tact and discre- 


, gray dusk of evening had long fallen 

as we continued to chat together beside 
the blazing wood embers ; she evidently 
amusing herself with the original notions 
of an untutored, unlettered boy, and I 
drinking deep those draughts of love that 
nerved my heart through many a breach 
and battle-field. 

Our colloquy was at length interrupted 
by the entrance of Sir George, who shook 
me most cordially by the hand, and made 
the kindest inquiries about my health. 

“*'They tell me you are to be a lawyer, 
Mr. O’Malley,” said he; ‘and, if so, I 
must advise you to take better care of your 
headpiece.” 

** A lawyer, papa; oh, dear me! I should 
never have thought of his being anything 
so stupid.” 

** Why, silly girl, what would you have 
aman be ?” 

** A dragoon, to be sure, papa,” said the 
fond girl, as she pressed her arm around 
his manly figure, and looked up in his 
face with an expression of mingled pride 
and affection. 

That word sealed my destiny. 


CHAPTER VL 
THE DINNER. 


WHEN I retired to my room to dress for 


dinner, I found my servant waiting with a| 


note from my uncle, to which, he inform- 
ed me, the messenger expected an answer. 
I broke the seal and read : 


‘‘ Dear CHARLEY,—Do not lose a mo- 
ment in securing old Blake—if you have 
not already done so—as information has 
just reached me that the government party 
has promised a cornetcy to young Matthew 
if he can bring over his father. And these 
are the people I have been voting with—a 
few private cases excepted—for thirty odd 
years ! 

“‘T am very sorry for your accident. 
Considine informs me that it will need ea- 
planation at a later period. He has been in 
Athlone since Tuesday, in hopes to catch 
the new candidate on his way down, and 
get him into a little private quarrel before 
the day; if he succeed, it will save the 
county much expense, and conduce greatly 
to the peace and happiness of all parties. 


But ‘ these things,’ as Father Roach says, | 


fare in the hands of Providence.’ You 


lines to 
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must also persuade old Blake to write afew ~ 
imon Mallock, about the Cool- 
namuck mortgage. We can give him no 


satisfaction at ppt at least such as he 


looks for ; and don’t be philandering an 
longer where you are, when your health 
permits a change of quarters. 
“* Your affectionate uncle, 
“*GopFREY O’M ALLEY. 


““P.S.—I have just heard from Consi- 
dine ; he was out this morning and shot a 
fellow in the knee, but finds that after all 
he was not the candidate, but a tourist that 
was writing a book about Connemara. 

“P.S. No. 2.—Bear the mortgage in 
mind, for old Mallock is a spiteful fellow, 
and has a grudge against me, since I horse- 
whipped his son in Banagher. Oh, the 
world, the world !-—-G. 0’M.” 


Until I read this very clear epistle to the 
end, I had no very precise conception how 
completely I had forgotten all my uncle’s 
interests, and neglected all his injunctions. 
Already five days had elapsed, and I had 
not as much as mooted the question to 
Mr. Blake, and probably all this time my 
uncle was calculating on the thing as con- 
cluded; but, with one hole in my head 
and some half-dozen in my heart, my 
memory was none of the best. 

Snatching up, the letter, therefore, I re- 
solved to lose no more time ; and proceed- 
ed at once to Mr. Blake’s room, expecting 
that I should, as the event proved, find 
him engaged in the very laborious duty of 
making his toilette. 

“* Come in, Charley,” said he, as I tapped 
gently at the door; “its only Charley, my 
darling ; Mrs. B. won’t mind you.” 

“Not the least in life,” responded Mrs. 
B., disposing at the same time a pair of 
her husband’s-corduroys, tippet fashion, 
across her ample shoulders, which before 
were displayed in the plenitude and 
breadth of coloring we find in a Rubens. 
«Sit down, Charley, and tell us what’s the 
matter.” 

As, until this moment, I was in perfect 
ignorance of the Adam and Eve-like sim- 
plicity in which the private economy of 
Mr. Blake’s household was conducted, I 
would have gladly retired from what I 


'found to be a mutual territory of dressing- 
‘room, had not Mr. Blake’s injunctions 


been issued somewhat like an order to re- 
main. 

“Tt’s only a letter, sir,” said I, stutter- 
ing, ‘‘from my uncle, about the election. 
He says that, as his majority is now cer- 
tain, he should feel better pleased in going 
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to the poll with all the family, you know, 
sir, along with him. He wishes me just 
to sound your intentions—to make out 
how you feel disposed toward him ; and—- 
and, faith, as I am but a poor diplomatist, 
I thought the best way was to come 
ig to the point and tell you so.” 

“‘T perceive,” said Mr. Blake, giving 
his chin at the moment an awful gash 
with the razor, ‘‘I perceive ; go on.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, I have little more to say ; 
my uncle knows what influence you have 
in Scariff, and expects you'll do what you 
can there.” 

“‘Anything more ?” said Blake, with a 
very dry and quizzical expression I didn’t 
half like—‘“ anything more ? ” 

“© Oh, yes, you are to write a line to old 
Mallock.” 

“T understand ; about Coolnamuek, isn’t 
bt 

“ Exactly ; I believe that’s all.” 

‘Well now, Charley, you may go down- 
stairs, and we'll talk it over after dinner.” 

**Yes, Charley dear, go down, for ’m 
going to draw on my stockings,” said the 
fair Mrs. Blake, with a look of very modest 
consciousness. 

When I had left the room, I couldn’t 
help muttering a “Thank God!” for the 
success of a mission I more than once fear- 
ed for, and hastened to dispatch a note to 
my uncle, assuring him of the Blake inter- 
est, and adding that, for propriety sake, I 
should defer my departure for a day or 
two longer. 

This done, with a heart lightened of its 
load, and in:high spirits at my cleverness, 
I descended to the drawing-room. Here a 


very large party were already assembled, | 


and, at every opening of the door, a new 
relay of Blakes, Burkes, and Bodkins, 
was introduced. 
host, Sir George Dashwood was ‘‘ making 
the agreeable” to the guests, and shook 
hands with every new arrival, with all the 
warmth and cordiality of old friendship. 
While thus he inquired for various absent 
individuals, and asked, most affectionately, 
for sundry aunts and uncles, not fortheom- 


ing, a slight incident occurred, which, by | 
its ludicrous turn, served to shorten the | 


long half-hour before dinner. An indi- 
vidual of the party, a Mr. Blake, had, from 
certain peculiarities of face, obtained, 
in his boyhood, the sobriquet of ‘* Shave- 
the-wind.” This hatchet-like conformation 
had grown with his growth, and perpetu- 
ated upon him a nickname, by which alone 
was he ever spoken of among his friends 
and acquaintances ;the only difference be- 
ing that, as he came to man’s estate, brey- 
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ity, that soul of wit, had curtailed the epi- 
thet to mere “Shave.” Now, Sir George 
had been hearing frequent reference made 

to him always by this name, heard him 

ever so addressed, and perceived him to re- 

ply to it; so that, when he was himself 

dekod by some one what sport he had found 

that day among the woodcocks, he answer- 

ed at once, with a bow of very grateful ac- 

knowledgment, ‘‘ Excellent, indeed, but 
entirely owing to where I was placed in 

the copse ; had it not been for Mr. Shave 

there—” 

I need not say that the remainder of his 
speech, being heard on all sides, became 
one universal shout of laughter, in which, 
to do him justice, the excellent Shave him- 
self heartily joined. Scarcely were the 
sounds of mirth lulled into an apparent 
calm, when the door opened, and the host 
and hostess appeared. Mrs. Blake advane- 
ed in all the plenitude of her charms, ar- 
rayed in crimson satin, sorely injured in 
its freshness by a patch of grease upon the 
front, about the same size and shapeas the 
continent of Europe, in Arrowsmith’s At- 
las; a swansdown tippet covered her 
shoulders ; massive bracelets ornamented 
her wrists ; while from her ears descended 
two Irish diamond earrings, rivaling in 
magnitude and value the glass pendants of 
a lustre. Her reception of her guests made 
ample amends, in warmth and cordiality, 
for any deficiency of elegance ; and, as she 
disposed her ample proportions upon the 
sofa, and looked around upon the compa- 
ny, she appeared the very impersonation of 
hospitality. 

After several openings and shuttings of 
the drawing-room door, accompanied by the 
appearance of old Simon the butler, who 
counted the party at least five times before 
he was certain that the score was correct, 
dinner was at length announced. Now 
came a moment of difficulty, and one 
which, as testing Mr. Blake’s tact, he would 
gladly have seen devolve upon some other 
shoulders ; for he well knew that the mar- 
shaling a room. full of mandarins, blue, 
green, and yellow, was ‘‘cakes and ginger- 
bread” to ushering a Galway party in to 
dinner. 

First, then, was Mr. Miles Bodkin, 
whose grandfather would have been a lord 
if Cromwell had not hanged him one fine 
morning. Then Mrs. Mosey Blake’s first 


-husband was promised the title of Kilma- 


cud if it was ever restored, whereas Mrs. 
French of Knocktumnor’s mother was 


ithen at law for a title; and, lastly, Mrs. 


Joe Burke was fourth cousin to Lord 
Clanricarde, as is or will be every Burke 
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“HE WISHES ME JUST TO SOUND YOUR INTENTIONS—TO MAKE OUT HOW YOU FEEL 
DISPOSED TOWARDS HIM.” (P. 648.) 


sides of a rhinoceros—a sauce-boat that 
contained an oyster-bed. There was a 


turkey, which singly would have formed 
the main army of a French dinner, doing 
mere outpost duty, flanked by a picket of 
ham and a detached squadron of chickens, 
carefully ambushed in a forest of greens ; 
potatoes, not disguised @ la maitre @hétel 
and tortured to resemble bad macaroni, but 
piled like shot in an ordnance-yard, were 
posted at different quarters ; while massive 
decanters of port and sherry stood proudly 
up like standard-bearers amid the goodly 
array. This was none of your austere 
** sreat dinners,” where a cold and chilling 
plateau of artificial nonsense cuts off one 
half of the table from intercourse with the 
other; when whispered sentences consti- 
tute the conversation, and all the friendly 
recognition of wine-drinking, which re- 
news acquaintance and cements an inti- 
macy, is replaced by the ceremonious fill- 
ing of your glass by a lacquey—where 
smiles go current in heu of kind speeches, 
and epigram and smartness form the sub- 
stitute for the broad jest and merry story. 
Far from it. Here the company ate, 
drank, talked, laughed, did all but sing, 
and certainly enjoyed themselves heartily. 
As for me, I was little more than a listener, 
and such was the crash of plates, the jingle 
of glasses, and the clatter of voices, that 
fragments only of what was passing around 
reached me, giving to the conversation of 
the party a character occasionally some- 
what incongruous. ‘Thus such sentences 
as the following ran foul of each other 
every instant : 

“*No better land in Galway””—‘“‘ where 
could you find such _ facilities’”—‘‘for 
shooting Mr. Jones on his way home ”— 
“the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ”’—‘‘kiss”—‘‘ Miss Blake 
she’s the girl with a foot and ankle’’— 


sation I was condemned to listen to, till a 


general rise on the part of the ladies left | 


us alone to discuss our wine, and enter in 
good earnest upon the more serious duties 
of the evening. ‘ 

Scarcely was the door closed when one 
of the company, seizing the bell-rope, said, 
‘‘With your leave, Blake, we’ll have the 
‘dew’ now.” 

** Good claret—no better,” said another ; 
*‘but it sits mighty cold on the stomach.” 

““There’s nothing lke the groceries, 
after all—eh, Sir George?” said an old 
Galway squire to the English general, who 
acceded to the fact, which he understood 
in a very different sense. 

‘Oh, punch, you are my darlin’,” 
hummed another, as a large square half- 
gallon decanter of whisky was placed on 
the table, the: various decanters of wine 
being now ignominiously sent down to the 
end of the board without any evidence of 
regret on any face save Sir George Dash- 


wood’s, who mixed his tumbler with a° 


very rebellious conscience. 

Whatever were the noise and clamor of 
the company before, they were nothing to 
what now ensued. Ag one party were dis- 
cussing the approaching contest, another 
was planning a steeple-chase ; while two 
individuals, unhappily removed from each 
other the entire length of the table, were 
what is called ‘‘challenging each other’s 
effects” in a very remarkable manner, the 
process so styled being an exchange of 
property, when each party, setting an 
imaginary value upon some article, barters 
it for another, the amount of boot paid 


and recéived being determined by a third 


person, who is the umpire. Thus a gold 
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breast-pin was swopped, as the phrase is, 
against a horse; then a pair of boots, then 
a Kerry bull, ete.—every imaginable spe- 
cies of property coming into the market. 
Sometimes, as matters of very dubious 
value turned up, great laughter was the 
result. In this very national pastime, a 
Mr. Miles Bodkin, a noted fire-eater of the 
west, was a great proficient, and, it is said, 
once so completely succeeded in despoiling 
an uninitiated hand, that, after winning 
in succession his horse, gig, harness, etc., 
he proceeded seriatim to his watch, ting, 
clothes, and portmanteau, and actually 
concluded by winning all he possessed, and 
kindly lent him a card-cloth to cover him 
_ on his way to the hotel. His success on 
the present occasion was considerable, and 
his spirits proportionate. The decanter 
had thrice been replenished, and the flushed 
faces and thickened utterance.of the guests 
evinced that from the cold properties of 
‘the claret there was but little to dread. 
As for Mr. Bodkin, his manner was incapa- 
ble of any higher flight, when under the 
influence of whisky, than what it evinced 
on common occasions ; and, as he sat at 
the end of the table, fronting Mr. Blake, 
he assumed all the dignity of the ruler of 
the feast, with an energy no one seemed 
disposed to question. In answer to some 
observations of Sir George, he was led into 
something like an oration upon the pecu- 
liar excellences of his native country, which 
ended in a declaration that there was 
nothing like Galway. 

‘*Why don’t you give us a song, Miles ? 
and maybe the general would learn more 
from it than all your speech-making.” 

“To be sure,” cried out several voices 
together ; ‘‘to be sure: let us hear the 
‘Man for Galway !’” 

Sir George having joined most warmly 
in the request, Mr. Bodkin filled up his 
glass to the brim, bespoke a chorus to his 
chant, and, clearing his voice with a deep 
hem, began the following ditty, to the air 
which Moore has since rendered immortal, 
by the beautiful song, “ Wreath the Bowl,” 
etc. And although the words are well 
known in the west, for the information of 
less favored regions I here transcribe 


“THE MAN FOR GALWAY. 


** To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 
Or bailiff as the case is, 

To kiss your wife 

Or take your life 
At ten or fifteen paces; 

To keep game cocks—to hunt the fox, 
To drink in punch the Solway, 
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With debts galore, but fun far more; 
Oh, that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ 
** Chorus— With debts, etc. 


“ The King of Oude 

Is mighty proud, : 
And so were onst the Caysars—(Cexsars) 

But ould Giles E 

Would make them stare, 
Av he had them with the Blazers. 

To the devil I fling—ould Runjeet Sing, 
He’s only a prince in a small way, 

And knows nothing at all of a six-foot wall; 
Oh, he’d never ‘do for Galway.’ 

** Chorus— With debts, etc. 


** Ye think the Blakes 
Are no ‘great shakes;’ 
They’re all his blood relations, 
And the Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim Chinese, 
For they come from the Phenaycians: 
So fill the brim, and here’s to him 
Who’d drink in punch the Solway; 
With debts galore, but fun far more; 
Oh ! that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ 
** Chorus—With debts,” ete. 


I much fear that the reception of this 
very classic ode would not be as favorable 
in general companies as it was on the oc- 
casion I first heard it, for certainly the 
applause was almost deafening ; and even 
Sir George, the defects of whose English 
education left some of the allusions out of 
his reach, was highly amused, and laughed 
heartily. 

‘he conversation once more reverted to 
the election, and although I was too far 
from those who seemed best informed on 
the matter to hear much, I could catch 
enough to discover that the feeling was a 
confident one. This was gratifying to me, 
as I had some scruple about my so long 
neglecting my uncle’s cause. 

‘We have Scariff to a man,” said Bod- 
kin. 

‘‘ And Mosey’s tenantry,” said another. 
“I swear, though, there’s not a freehold 
registered on the estate, that they'll vote, 
every mother’s son of them, or devil-a 
stone of the Court-house they'll leave 
standing on another.” 

‘** And may the Lord look to the return- 
ing officer !”’ said a third, throwing up his 
eyes. 

‘* Mosey’s tenantry are droll boys, and, 
like their landlord, more by token—they 
never pay any rent.” 

‘* And what for shouldn’t they vote ?” 
said a dry-looking little old fellow in a 
red waistcoat: ‘* when I was the dead 
agent—” 

‘The dead agent!” interrupted Sir 
George, with a start. 

**Just so,” said the old fellow, pulling 


? 


_ who always provides substi 
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down his spectacles from his forehead, and 


ee appa ae look at Sir George, for 


what he had suspected to be a doubt of his 
veracity. 
The General does not know, maybe, 


what that is,” said some one. 


“Tt is the dead agent,” says Mr. Blake, 
utes for any 
voters that may have died since the last elec- 
tion. A very important fact in statistics may 
thus be gathered from the poll-books of 
this county, which proves it to be the 
healthiest part of EKurope—a freeholder 
has not died in it for the last fifty years.” 

*«The ‘ Kiltopher boys’ won’t come this 
time—they say there’s no use trying to vote 
when so many were transported last assizes 
for perjury.” 

“They're poor-spirited creatures,” said 
another. 

** Not they—they are as decent boys as 
any we have—they’re willing to wreck the 
town for fifty shillings’ worth of spirits ; 
besides, if they don’t vote for the county, 
they will for the borough.” 

This declaration seemed to restore these 
interesting individuals to favor, and now 
all attention was turned towards Bodkin, 
who was detailing the plan of a grand at- 
tack upon the polling-booths, to be headed 
by himself. By this time all the prudence 
and guardedness of the party had given 
way—whisky was in the ascendant, and 
every bold stroke of election policy, every 
cunning artifice, every ingenious device, 
was detailed and applauded, in a manner 
which proved that self-respect was not the 
inevitable gift of “‘ mountain dew.” 

The mirth and fun grew momentarily 
more boisterous, and Miles Bodkin, who 
had twice before been prevented proposing 
some toast, by a telegraphic signal from 
the other end of the table, now swore that 
nothing should prevent him any longer, 
and rising with a smoking tumbler in his 
hand, delivered himself as follows : 

‘‘No, no, Phil Blake, ye needn’t be 
winkin’ at me that way—it’s little I care 
for the spawn of the ouldserpent.” [Here 
great cheers greeted the speaker, in which, 
without well knowing why, I heartily join- 
ed.] ‘‘I’m going to give a toast, boys—a 
real good toast—none of your sentimental 


things about wall-flowers, or the vernal | 


equinox, or that kind of thing, but a sen- 
sible, patriotic, manly, intrepid toast; a 
toast you must drink in the most universal, 
laborious, and awful manner—do ye see 
now ?” [Loud cheers.] “If any man of 


you here present doesn’t drain this toast to} vain 
the bottom—(here the speaker looked fix- | tuitive perception of my wishes, most sud- 


edly at me, as did the rest of the company) |denly ceased his 
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—then, by the great gun of Athlone, V’ll 
make him eat the decanter, glass stopper 
and all, for the good of his digestion—d’ye 
see now ?” ; . 


vet shecringiab thi anniid letarminatiin 


| prevented my hearing what followed ; but 


the peroration consisted in a very glowing 
eulogy upon.some person unknown, and a 
speedy return to him as member for Gal- 
way. Amid all the noise and tumnlt at 
this critical moment, nearly every eye at 
the table was turned upon me; and, as I 
concluded that they had been drinking my 
uncle’s health, I thundered away at the 
mahogany with all my energy. At length, 
the hip, hipping over, and comparative 
quiet restored, I rose from my seat to return 
thanks—but strange enough, Sir George 
Dashwood did solikewise ; and there we both 
stood amid an uproar that might well have 
shaken the courage of more practiced ora- 
tors; while from every side came cries of 
‘Hear, hear’”—‘‘Go on, Sir George ”— 
‘Speak out, General”—‘‘ Sit down, Char- 
ley ”—* Confound the boy” —‘‘ Knock the 
legs from under him,” ete. Not under- 
standing why Sir George should interfere 
with what I regarded as my peculiar duty, 
I resolved not to give way, and avowed this 
determination in no very equivocal terms. 
‘Tn that case,” said the General, ‘‘I am to 
suppose that the young gentleman moves 
an amendment to your proposition ; and, 
as the etiquette is in his favor, I yield.”— 
Here he resumed his place, amid a most 
terrific scene of noise and tumult, while 
several humane proposals, as to my treat- 
ment, were made around me, and a kind 
suggestion thrown out to break my neck, 
by anear neighbor. Mr. Blake at length 
prevailed upon the party to hear what I 
had to say—for he was certain I should not 
detain them aboyea minute. ‘The commo- 
tion having in-some measure subsided, I 
began: ‘* Gentleman, as the adopted son 
of the worthy man whose health you have 
just drunk ” Heaven knows how I 
should have continued—but here my elo- 
quence was met by such a roar of laughing 
as I never before listened to; from one end 
of the board to the other it was one con- 
tinued shout, and went on, too, as if all 
the spare lungs of the party had been kept 
in reserve for the occasion. I turned from 
one to the other—I tried to smile, and 
seemed to participate in the joke, but fail- 
ed; I frowned—I looked savagely about 
where I could see enough to turn my wrath 
thitherward ; and, as it chanced, not in 
vain; for Mr. Miles Bodkin, with an in- 


mirth, and, assuming a 
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look of frowning defiance that had done 
him good service upon many former occa- 
sions, rose and said : 

_ “Well, sir, I hope you’re proud of your- 
self—you’ve made a nice beginning of it, 
and a pretty story you’ll have for your 
uncle. But if you’d like to break the news 
by a letter, the General will have great 
plaka in franking it foryou; for, by the 
rock of Cashel, we’ll carry him in against 
all the O’Malleys that ever cheated the 
Sheriff.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, when I 
seized my wine glass, and hurled it with all 
my force at his head; so sudden was the 
act, and so true the aim, that Mr. Bodkin 
measured his length upon the floor ere his 
friends could appreciate his late eloquent 
effusion, ‘The scene now became terrific ; 
for though the redoubted Miles was hors 
de combat, his friends made a.tremendous 
rush at, and would infallibly have succeed- 
ed in capturing me, had not Blake and 
four or five others interposed. Amid a 
desperate struggle, which lasted for some 
minutes, I was torn from the spot, carried 
bodily up-stairs, and pitched headlong into 
my own room, where, having doubly lock- 
ed the door on the outside, they left me to 
my own cool and not over-agreeable re- 
flections. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FLIGHT FROM GURT-NA-MORRA, 


Ir was by one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable revulsions which occasionally re- 
store to sense and intellect the maniac of 
years’ standing, that I was no sooner left 
- alone in my chamber than I became per- 
fectly sober. ‘The fumes of the wine—and 
I had drunk-deeply—were dissipated at 
once ; my head, which but a moment be- 
fore was half wild with excitement, was 
now cool, calm, and collected; and, 
stranger than all, I, who had only an hour 
since entered the dining-room with all the 
unsuspecting freshness of boyhood, be- 
came, by a mighty bound, a man—a man 
in all my feelings of responsibility, a man 
who, repelling an insult by an outrage, 
had resolved to stake his life upon the 
chance. In an instant a new era in life 
had opened before me—the light-headed 
gayety which fearlessness and youth im- 
part, was replaced by one absorbing 
thought—one all-engrossing, all-pervading 
impression, that if I did not follow up my 
quarrel with Bodkin, I was dishonored and 
disgraced ; my little knowledge of such 
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matters not being sufficient to assure me- 
that I was now the aggressor, and that 
any further steps in the affair should come 
from his side. 

So thoroughly did my own griefs occupy 
me, that I had no thought for the disap- 
pointment my poor uncle was destined to 
meet with in hearing that the Blake inter- 
est was lost to him, and the former breach © 
between the families irreparably widened. 
by the events of the evening. Escape was 
my first thought ; but how to accomplish 
it >the door, a solid one of Irish oak, 
doubly locked and bolted, defied all my 
efforts to break it open ; the window was 
at least five-and-twenty feet from the 
ground, and not a tree near to swing into. 
I shouted, I called aloud, I opened the 
sash, and tried if any one outside were 
within hearing; but in vain. Weary and 
exhausted, I sat down upon my bed and 
ruminated over my fortunes. Vengeance 
—quick, entire, decisive vengeance —I 
thirsted and panted for; and every mo- 
ment I lived under the insult inflicted on 
me, seemed an age of torturing and mad- 
dening agony. rose with a leap; a 
thought had just occurred tome. I drew 
the bed toward the window, and fastening 
the sheet to one of the posts with a firm 
knot, I twisted it into a rope, and let my- 
self down to within about twelve feet of 
the ground, when I let go my hold, and 
dropped upon the grass beneath, safe and 
uninjured. A thin misty rain was falling, 
and I now perceived, for the first time, 
that in my haste I had forgotten my hat ; 
this thought, however, gave me little un- 
easiness, and I took my way toward the 
stable, resolving, if I could, to saddle my 
horse, and get on before any intimation of 
my escape reached the family. 

When I gained the yard all was quiet 
and deserted ; the servants were doubtless 
enjoying themselves below stairs; and I 
met no one in the way. I entered the 
stable, threw the saddle upon ‘‘ Badger,” 
and, before five minutes from my descent 
from the window, was galloping toward 
O’Malley Castle at a pace that defied pur- 
suit, had any one thought of it. 

It was about five o’clock on a dark win- 
try morning as I led my horse through the 
well-known defiles of out-houses and sta- 
bles which formed the long line of offices 
to my uncle’s house, As yet no one was 
stirring ; and as I wished to have my arri- 
val a secret from the family, after provid- 
ing for the wants of my gallant gray, I 
lifted the latch of the kitchen door—no 
other fastening being ever thought neces- 
sary, even at night—and gently groped 
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out of it, and laugh | sequently call you out. Whereas, Charl 
emanding satisfaction. |in the present case, the view Mithkeee 


_ he was at Athlone—at least so my unclé’s|as regards your uncle, was insulting to a 
letter mentioned ; perhaps he might have | degree—gratuitously offensive, and war- 
_. returned ; if not, to Athlone I should set| ranting a blow. Therefore, my boy, you 
_ off at once. So resolving, I stole noiseless-|should, under such circumstances, have 
ly up-stairs, and reached the door of the | preferred aiming at him with a decanter— 
Count’s chamber ; I opened it gently, and | a cut-glass decanter, well aimed and low, 
entered ; and, though my step was almost;I have seen do effective service. How- 
imperceptible to myself, it was quite suffi-| ever, as you remark it was your first thing 
cient to alarm the watchful occupant of| of the kind, I am pleased with you—very 
the room, who, springing up in his bed,|much pleased with you. Now, then, for 
demanded gruffly ‘‘ Who’s there ?” | the next step.” So saying, he arose from 
** Charles, sir,” said I, shutting the door | his bed, and striking a light with a tinder- 
carefully, and approaching his bed-side. | box, proceeded to dress himself as leisurely 
“* Charles O’Malley, sir. I’m come to have|as if for a dinner party, talking all the 
a bit of your advice and, as the affair won’t| while. . 
keep, I have been obliged to disturb) “Iwill just take Godfrey’s tax-cart and 
you.” the roan mare on to Meelish ; put them 

“* Never mind, Charley,” said the Count;! up at the little inn—it is not above a mile 
**sit down, there’s a chair somewhere near | from Bodkin’s—and I’ll go over and settle 
the bed—have you found it ? There—well|the thing for you; you must stay quiet 
now, what is it? What news of Blake ?” | till I come back, and not leave the house 

““Very bad; no worse. But it is not}on any account. I’ve got a case of old 
exactly that I came about ; I’ve got into a| broad barrels there that will answer you 
scrape, sir.” beautifully ; if you were anything of a 

“Run off with one of the daughters,” | shot, ’d give you my own cross handles, 
said Considine. ‘‘ By jingo, I knew what| but they’d only spoil your shooting.” 
those artful’devils would be after.” ‘‘I can hit a wine-glass in the stem at 

** Not so bad as that,” said I, laughing. | fifteen paces,” said I, rather nettled at the 
**Tt’s just a row, a kind of squabbie ;| disparaging tone in which he spoke of my 
something that must come-——” performance, . 

“* Ay, ay,” said the Count, brightening} ‘‘I don’t care sixpence for that: the 
up; ‘say you so, Charley? Begad, the|wine-glass had no pistol in his hand. 
young ones will beat us all out of the field. |'Take the old German, then; see now, 
Who is it with—not old Blake himself—j|hold your pistol thus: no finger on the 
how was it ? tell me all.” guard there, these two on the. trigger. 

I immediately detailed the whole events|''hey are not hair triggers; drop the 


of the preceding chapter, as well as his|muzzle a bit: bend your elbow a trifle . 


frequent interruptions would permit, and| more ; sight your man outside your arm ; 
concluded by asking what further step was | outside, mind, and take him in the hip, 
now to be taken, as I was resolved the} and, if anywhere higher, no matter.” 
matter should be concluded before it came} By this time the Count had completed 
to my uncle’s ears. his toilet, and, taking the small mahogany 
‘<There you are all right; quite correct, | box which contained his peace-makers 
my boy. But there are many points I|under his arm, led the way toward the 
should have wished otherwise in the con-| stables. When we reached the yard, the 
duct of the affair hitherto.” only person stirring there was a kind 
Conceiving that he was displeased at my] of half-witted boy, who, being about 
petulance and boldness, I was about to|the house, was employed to run of mes- 


, Was my man ; but then | different ; the expression of Mr. Bodkin, 
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sages for the servants, walk a stranger’s 
horse, or to do any of the many petty 
services that regular domestics contrive 
always to devolve upon some adopted sub- 
ordinate. He was seated upon a stone 
step, formerly used for mounting, and 
though the day was scarcely breaking, and 
the weather severe and piercing, the poor 
fellow was singing an Irish song, in a low 
monotonous tone, as he chafed a curb 
chain between his hands with some sand. 
As we came near he started up, and, as he 
pulled off his cap to salute us, gave a sharp 
and piercing glance at the Count, then at 
me; then once more upon my companion, 
from whom his eyes were turned to the 
brass-bound box beneath hisarm ; when, as 
if seized with a sudden impulse, he started 
on his feet, and set off toward the house 
with the speed of a greyhound, not, how- 
ever, before Considine’s practiced eye had 
anticipated his plan; for, throwing down 
the pistol-case, he dashed after him, and 
in an instant had seized him by the collar. 

“Tt won’t do, Patsey,” said the Count ; 
‘you can’t double on me.” 

“©Oh, Count, darlin’, Mister Considine 
avick, don’t do it, don’t now,” said the 
poor fellow, falling on his knees, and 
blubbering like an infant. 

“Hold your tongue, you villain, or Pll 
cut it out of your head,” said Considine. 

“And sol will; but don’t do it, don’t 
for the love of—” 

‘Don’t do what, you whimpering 
scoundrel ? What does he think V’lldo ?” 

‘Don’t I know very well what you’re 
after, what pee always after too ? oh, 
wirra, wirra!” Here he wrung his hands 
and swayed himself backward and for- 
ward, a true picture of Irish grief. 

“Tl stop his blubbering,” said Consi- 
dine, opening the box, and taking out a 
pistol, which he cocked leisurely, and 
pointed at the poor fellow’s head ; “ another 
syllable now, and I'll scatter your brains 
upon that pavement.” 

“‘ And do, and divil thank you; sure, 
it’s your trade.” 

The coolness of the reply threw us both 
off our guard so completely, that we burst 
out into a hearty fit of laughing. 

*“Come, come,” said the Count, at last, 
‘this will never do; if he goes on this 
way, we'll have the whole house about us. 
Come, then, harness the roan mare, and 
here’s half-a-crown for you.” 

““T wouldn’t touch the best piece in your 
purse,” said the poor boy ; “sure it’s blood- 
money, no less.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when 
Considine seized him by the collar with 
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one hand, and by the wrist with the other, 


and carried him over the yard pte ee ; 


stable, where, kicking open the door, he 


threw him on a heap of stones, adding, ‘‘ If 
you stir now, I’ll break every bone in your © 


body ;” a threat that seemed certainly | 
considerably increased in its terrors, from 


the rough es he had already experienced, _ 


for the lad rolled himself up like a ball, 
and sobbed as if his heart were breaking. © 

Very few minutes sufficed us now to har- 
ness the mare in the tax-cart, and, when 
all was ready, Considine seized the whip, 
and locking the stable-door upon Patsey, 
was about to get up, when a sudden thought 
struck him. ‘‘ Charley,” said he, “that 
fellow will find some means to give the 
alarm ; we must take him with us.” So 
saying, he opened the door, and taking the 
poor fellow by the collar, flung him at my 
feet in the tax-cart. 

We had already lost some time, and the 
roan mare was put to her fastest speed to 
make up for it. Our pace became, accord- 
ingly, a sharp one; and, as the road was 
bad, and the tax-cart no ‘‘ patent inandi- 
ble,” neither of us spoke. ‘lo me this was 
a great relief: the events of the last few 
days had given them the semblance of years, 
and all the reflection I could muster was 
little enough to make anything out of the 
chaotic mass—love, mischief, and misfor- 
tune—in which I had _ been involved since 
my leaving O’Malley Castle. 

‘“‘ Here we are, Charley,” said Considine, 
drawing up short at the door of a little 
country ale-house, or in Irish parlance, she- 
been, which stood at the meeting of four 
bleak roads, in a wild and barren mountain 
tract, beside the Shannon. “ Here we are, 
my boy! jump out and let us be stirring.” 

“ Here, Patsey, my man,” said the Count, 
unraveling the prostrate and doubly- 
knotted figure at our feet ; “lend a hand, 
Patsey.” Much to my astonishment, he 
obeyed the summons with alacrity, and 
proceeded to unharness the mare with the 
greatest dispatch. My attention was, how- 
ever, soon turned from him to my own 
more immediate concerns, and I followed 
my companion into the house. 

** Joe,” said the Count to the host, ‘‘ is 
Mr. Bodkin up at the house this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘* Te’s just passed this way, sir, with Mr. 
Malowney of Tillnamuck, in the gig, on 
their way from Mr. Blake’s. They stopped 
here to order horses to go over to O’Malley* 
Castle, and the gossoon is gone to look for 
a pair.” 

** All right,” said Considine ; and added, 
in a whisper, ‘ we’ve done it well, Charley, 
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to be beforehand, or the governor would 
have found it all out, and dakew the affair 
into his own hands. Now, all you have to 
do is, to stay quietly here till I come back, 
which will not be above an hour at farthest. 
_ Joe, send me the y—keep an eye on 
 Patsey, that he doesn’t play us a trick— 
_ the short way to Mr. Bodkin’s is through 
Scariff—ay, | know it well, good-by, Char- 
ley—by the Lord, we'll pepper him.” 
These were the last words of the worthy 
Count as he closed the door behind him, 
and left me to my own not very agreeable 
reflections. Independently of my youth 
and perfect ignorance of the world, which 
left me unable to form any correct judg- 
ment on my conduct, I knew that I had 
taken a great deal of wine, and was highly 
excited when my unhappy collision with 
Mr. Bodkin occurred. Whether, then, I 
had been betrayed into anything which 
could fairly have provoked his insulting 
retort or not, I could not remember; and 
now my most afflicting thought was, what 
opinion might be entertained of me by 
those at Blake’s table ; and, above all, what 
Miss Dashwood herself would think, and 
what narrative of the occurrence would 
reach her. The great effort of my last few 
days had-been to stand well in her estima- 
tion, to appear something better in feeling, 
something higher in principle, than the 
rude and unpolished squirearchy about me, 
and now here was the end of it! What 
would she, what could she, think, but that 
I was the same punch-drinking, rowing, 
quarreling bumpkin as those whom I had 
so lately been carefully endeavoring to se- 
parate myself from? How I hated myself 
for the excess to which passion had be- 
trayed me, and how I detested my oppo- 
nent as the cause of all my present misery. 
‘< How very differently,” thought I, “her 
friend the Captain would have conducted 
himself. His quiet and gentlemanly man- 
ner would have done fully as much to wipe 
out any insult on his honor as I could do, 
and, after all, would neither have disturbed 
the harmony of a dinner table, nor made 
himself, as I shuddered to think I had, a 
subject of rebuke, if not of ridicule.” 
These harassing, torturing reflections con- 
tinued to press on me, and I paced the 
room with my hands clasped and the per- 
spiration upon my brow. “One thing is 
certain,—I can never see her again,” 
thought I; ‘‘this disgraceful business 
must, in some shape or other, become 
known to her, and all I have been saying 
these last three days rise up in judgment 
against this one act, and stamp me an im- 


postor ; I that decried—nay, derided—our | 
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false notion of honor. Would that Consi- 
dine were come! What can keep him 
now ?” JI walked to the door: a boy be- 
longing to the house was walking the roan 
before the door. ‘ What had, then, be- 
come of Pat?” I inquired; but no one 
could tell. He had disappeared shortly 
after our arrival, and had not been seen 
afterward, My own thoughts were, how- 
ever, too engrossing to permit me to think 
more of this cireumstance, and I turned 
again to enter the house, when I saw Con- 
sidine advancing up the road at the full 
speed of his pony. 

‘Out with the mare, Charley—be alive, 
my boy—all’s settled.” So saying, he 
sprang from the pony, and proceeded to 
harness the roan with the greatest haste, 
informing me in broken sentences as he 
went on with all the arrangements : 

“Weare tocross the bridge of Portumna. 
They won the ground, and it seems Bod- 
kin likes the spot; he shot Peyton there 
three yearsago. Worse luck now, Charley, 
you know: by all the rule of chance, he can’t 
expect the same thing twice—never four 
by honors in two deals—didn’t say that, 
though—a sweet meadow, I know it well ; 
small hillocks, like molehills, all over it— 
caught him at breakfast ; I don’t think 
he expected the message to come from us, 
but said that it was a very polite attention, 
and so it was, you know.” 

So he continued to ramble on as we 
once more took our seats in the tax-cart, 
and set out for the ground. 

‘‘ What are you thinking of, Charley ?” 
said the Count, as I kept silent for some 
minutes. : 

‘¢T’m thinking, sir, if I were to kill him, 
what I must do after.” 

“Right, my boy; nothing like that, but 
T’ll settle all for you. Upon my con- 
science, if it wasn’t for the chance of his 
getting into another quarrel and spoiling 
the election, I’d go back for Godfrey; he'd 
like to see you break ground so prettily. 
And you say you’re no shot ?” 

“«¢ Never could do anything with the pis- 
tol to speak of, sir,” said I, remembering 
his rebuke of the morning. 

‘¢T don’t mind that : you’ve a good eye ; 
never take it off him after you’re on the 
ground—follow him everywhere. Poor 
Callaghan, that’s gone, shot his man al- 
ways that way. He had a way of looking, 
without winking, that was very fatal at a 
short distance; a very good thing to learn, 
Charley, when you have a little spare 
time.” 

Half an hour’s sharp driving brought us 
to the river side, where a boat had been 
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provided by Considine to ferry us over. It 
was now about eight o’clock, and a heavy, 
gloomy morning. Much rain had fallen 
overnight, and the dark and louring at- 
mosphere seemed charged with more. The 
mountains looked twice their real size, and 
all the shadows were increased to an enor- 
mous extent. <A very killing kind of light 
it was, as the Count remarked. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DUEL. 


As the boatmen pulled in toward the 
shore we perceived, a few hundred yards 
off, a group of persons standing, whom 
we soon recognized as our opponents, 
“Charley,” said the Count, grasping my 
arm tightly, as I stood up to spring on the 
land—‘‘ Charley, although you are only a 
boy, as I may say, I have no fear for your 
courage ; but, still, more than that is need- 
ful here. This Bodkin is a noted duelist, 
and will try to shake your nerve. Now, 
mind that you take’everything that hap- 
pens quite with an air of indifference ; 
don’t let him think that he has any ad- 
vantage over you, and you'll see how the 
tables will be turned in your favor.” 

“Trust to me, Count,” said I; * T1l not 
disgrace you.” 

He pressed my hand tightly, and I) 
thought that I discerned something like a 
slight twitch about the corners of his grim 
mouth, as if some sudden and painful 
thought had shot across his mind ; but in 
a moment he was calm, and stern-looking 
as ever. 

‘«T'wenty minutes late, Mr. Considine,” 
said a short, red-faced little man, with a 
military froek and foraging cap, as he held 
out his watch in evidence. 

“*T can only say, Captain Malowney, that 
we lost no time since we parted ; we had | 
some difficulty in finding a boat; but, in 
any case, we are here now, and that, I 
opine, is the important part of the matter.” 

“Quite right—very just indeed. Will 
you present me to your young friend—very 
proud to make your acquaintance, sir; 
your uncle and I met more than once in| 
this kind of way. I was out with him in 
’92—was it P no, I think it was ’983—when | 
he shot Harry Burgoyne, who, by-the-by, 
was called the crack shot of our mess: 
but, begad, your uncle knocked his pistol | 
hand to shivers, saying in his dry way, | 
‘He must try the left hand this morning,’ 
Count, a little this side, if you please,” — 
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While Considine and the Captain walk- 
ed a few paces apart from where I stood. I 
had leisure to observe my antagonist, who 
stood among a group of his friends, talk- 
ing and laughing away in great spirits. As 
the tone they spoke in was not of the low- 
est, I could catch much of their conversa- 
tion at the distance I was from them. 
They were discussing the last occasion that 
Bodkin had visited this spot, and talking 
of the fatal event which happened then. 

‘‘Poor devil,” said Bodkin, ‘it wasn’t 
his fault; but you see some of the —th 
had been showing white feathers before 
that, and he was obliged to go out, In 
fact, the Colonel himself said, ‘ Fight, or 
leave the corps.’ Well, out he came: it 
was a cold morning in February, with a 
frost the night before going off in a thin 
rain: well, it seems he had the consump- 
tion or something of that sort, with a 
great cough and spitting of blood, and 
this weather made him worse, and he was 
very weak when he came to the ground. 
Now, the moment I got a glimpse of him, 
I said to myself, ‘He’s pluck enough, but 
as nervous as a lady ;’ for his eye wandered 
all about, and his mouth was constantly 
twitching. ‘Take off your great - coat, 
Ned,’ said one of his people, when they 
were going to put him up; ‘take it off, 
man.’ He seemed to hesitate for an in- 
stant, when Michael Blake remarked, 
‘Arrah, let him alone; it’s his mother 
makes him wear it, for the cold he has.’ 
They all began to laugh at this, but I kept 
my eye upon him. And I saw that his 
cheek grew quite livid, and a kind of gray 
color, and his eyes filled up. ‘I have you 
now,’ said I to myself, and I shot him 
through the lungs.” 

‘¢ And this poor fellow,” thought I, “‘ was 
the only son of a widowed mother.” I 
walked from the spot to avoid hearing 
further, and felt, as I did so, something 


like a spirit of vengeance rising within me, 


for the fate of one so untimely cut off. 

“Here we are, all ready,” said Malow- 
ney, springing over a small fence into the 
adjoming field—*‘ take your ground, gen- 
tlemen,” 

Considine took my arm and walked for- 
ward. ‘ Charley,” said he, ‘* I am to give 
the signal ; I'll drop my glove when you 


are to fire, but don’t look at me at all. I'l] 


manage to catch Bodkin’s eye, and do you 
watch him steadily, and fire when he 


| does,” 


‘‘] think that the ground we are leay- 
ing behind us is rather better,” said 
some one. 

“So it is,” said Bodkin ; ‘ but it might 
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be troublesome to carry the young gentle- 
man down that oa all is fair and 
eas’ nn $ 

_ The next instant we were placed, and I 
well remember the first thought that struck 


‘me was, that there could be no chance | 


of either of us escaping. 
_ ** Now, then,” said the Count, “I'll 
_ walk twelve paces, turn and drop this 


glove, at which signal you fire, and ¢ogether | ° 


mind. The man who reserves his shot falls 
by my hand.” This very summary denun- 
ciation seemed to meet general approba- 
tion, and the Count strutted forth. Not- 
withstanding the advice of my friend, I 
could not help turning my eyes from Bod- 
_kin to watch the retiring figure of the 
Count. At length he stopped—a second 
or two elapsed —he wheeled rapidly 
round, and let fall the glove. My eye 
glanced toward my opponent, I raised my 
pistol and fired. My hat turned half round 
upon my head, and Bodkin fell motionless 
to the earth. I saw the people around me 
rush forward; I caught two or three 
glances thrown at me with an expression 
of reyengeful passion; I felt some one 
grasp me round the waist, and hurry me 
from the spot, and it was at least ten 
minutes after, as we were skimming the 
surface of the broad Shannon, before I 
could well collect my scattered faculties to 
remember all that was passing, as Consi- 
dine, pointing to the two bullet holes in 
my hat, remarked, ‘‘ Sharp practice, Char- 
ley ; it was the overcharge saved you.” 

“Ts he killed, sir ?” I asked. 

‘* Not quite, I believe, but as good ; you 
took him just above the hip.” 

“Can he recover?”’ said I, with a voice 
tremulous from agitation, which I vainly 
endeavored to conceal from my companion. 

‘‘ Not if the doctor can help it,” said 
Considine; “for the fool keeps poking 
about for the ball. But now let’s think of 
the next step; you'll have to leave this, 
and at once too.” y 

Little more passed between us. As we 
rowed toward the shore, Considine was fol- 
lowing up his reflections, and I had mine, 
alas! too many and too bitter to escape 
from. 

As we neared the land, a strange specta- 
cle caught our eye. For a considerable 
distance along the coast crowds of country 
people were assembled, who, forming in 
groups, and breaking into parties of two 
and three, were evidently watching with 
great anxiety what was taking place 
at the opposite side. Now, the distance 
was at least a mile, and therefore any part 
of the transaction which had been enact- 
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ing there must have been quite beyond 
their view. While I was wondering at this, 
Considine cried out suddenly, “Too in- 
famous, by Jove ; we’re murdered men.” 
*‘What do you mean ?” said I. 

“‘Don’t you see that ?” said he, oint- 
ing to something black which floated from 
a pole at the opposite side of the river. 

“© Yes; what is it?” 

‘*It’s his coat they’ve put upon an oar 
to show the people he’s killed, that’s all. 
Every man here’s his tenant, and look— 
there !—they’re not giving us much doubt 
as to their intention.” Here a tremendous 
yell burst forth from the mass of people 
along the shore, which, rising to a terrific 
cry, sunk gradually down to a low wailing, 
then rose and fell again several times as 
the Irish death-cry filled the air and rose 
to heaven, as if imploring vengeance on a 
murderer. 

The appalling influence of ‘the keen, as 
it is called, had been familiar to me from 
my infancy, but it needed the awful situ- 
ation I was placed in to consummate its 
horrors. It was at once my accusation 
and my doom. I knew well—none better 
—the vengeful character of the Irish peas- 
ant of the west, and that my death was 
certain I had no doubt. ‘The very crime 
that sat upon my heart quailed its courage 
and unnerved my arm. As the boatmen 
looked from us toward the shore, and 
again at our faces, they, as if instinctively, 
lay upon their oars, and waited for our de- 
cision as to what course to pursue. 

“* Rig the spritsail, my boys,” said Con- 
sidine, ‘and let her head lie up the river, 
and be alive, for I see they’re bailing a boat 
below the little reef there, and will be after 
us in no time.” 

The poor fellows, who, although stran- 
gers to us, sympathizing in what they per- 
ceived to be our imminent danger, stepped 
the light spar which acted as mast, and 
shook out their scanty rag of canvas in a 
minute. Considine, meanwhile, went aft, 
and steadying her head with an oar, held 
the small craft up to the wind till she lay 
completely over, and, asshe rushed through 
the water, ran dipping her gunnel through 
the white foam. 

‘‘ Where can we make without tacking, 
boys ?” inquired the Count. 

“Tf it blows on as fresh, sir, well run 
you ashore within half a mile of the cas- 
tle.” 

«Put an oar to leeward,” said Considine, 
‘and keep her up more to the wind, and [| 
promise you, my lads, you will not go 
home fresh and fasting, if you land us 
where you say.” 
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‘‘Here they come,” said the other boat- 
man, as he pointed back with his finger 


toward a large yawl which shot suddenly 
from the shore, with six sturdy fellows 
pulling at their oars, while three or four 
others were endeavoring to get up their 
rigging, which appeared tangled and con- 


fused at the bottom of the boat ; the white 


splash of water, which fell each moment 
beside her, showing that the process of bal- 
Ing was still continued. 

‘Ah, then, may I never—ay it isn’t the 
ould Dolphin they have launched for the 
cruise,” said one of our fellows. 

‘‘What’s the Dolphin, then ?” 

“An ould boat of the Lord’s (Lord Clan- 
ricarde’s) that didn’t see water, except 
when it rained, these four years, and is 
sun-cracked from stem to stern.” 

“She ean sail, however,” said Considine, 
who watched, with a painful anxiety, the 
rapidity of her course through the water. 

“* Nabocklish, she was a smuggler’s jolly- 
boat, and well used to it. Look how 
they’re pulling. God pardon them ; but 
they’re in no blessed humor this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘Lay out upon your oars, boys; the 
wind’s failing us,” cried the Count, as the 
sail flapped lazily against the mast. 

‘‘It’s no use, your honor,” said the 
elder ; ‘‘ we'll be only breaking our hearts 
to no purpose ; they’re sure to catch us.” 

*‘Doas I bade you, at allevents. What’s 
that ahead of us there ?” 

“The Oat Rock, sir. A vessel with 
grain struck there, and went down with all 
aboard, four years last winter. There’s no 
channel between it and the shore—all sunk 
rocks, every inch of it. There’s the 
breeze ”—the canvas fell over as he spoke, 
and the little craft lay down to it till the 
foaming water bubbled over her lee bow— 
“keep her-head up, sir; higher—higher 
still”—but Considine little heeded the 
direction, steering straight for the narrow 
channel the man alluded to. ‘ ‘lear and 
ages, but you’re going right for the cloch 
na quirka !” 

‘‘Arrah, an’ the devil a taste I’ll be 
drowned for your devarsion,” said the other, 
springing up. 

“‘Sit down there, and be still,” roared 
Considine, as he drew a pistol from the case 
at his feet, “if you don’t want some leaden 
ballast to keep you so. Here, Charley, 
take this, and if that fellow stirs hand or 
foot—you understand me.” 

The two men sat sulkily in the bottom 
of the boat, which now was actually flying 
through the water. Considine’s object 
was a clear‘one; he saw that, in sailing, 
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we were greatly over-matched, and that 
our onl shkos lay in reaching the nar- 
row and dangerous channel between the 
Oat Rock and the shore, by which we 
should distance the pursuit, the long reef 
of rocks that ran out beyond requiring a 
wide berth to escape from. Nothing but 
the danger behind us could warrant so rash 
a daring. The whole channel was dotted 
with patches of white and breaking foam 
—the sure evidence of the mischief beneath 
—while here and there a dash of spurting 
spray flew up from the dark water, where 
some cleft rock lay hid below the flood. 
Escape seemed impossible ; but who would 
not have preferred even so slender a chance 
with so frightful an alternative behind him! 
As if to add terror to the scene, Considine . 
had scarcely turned the boat ahead of the 
channel when a tremendous blackness 
spread over all around; the thunder peal- 
ed forth, and, amid the crashing of the hail 
and the bright glare of lightning, a squall 
struck us, and laid us nearly keel upper- 
most for several minutes. 1 well remem-: 
ber we rushed through the dark and black- 
ening water, our little craft more than half 
filled, the oars floating off to leeward, and 
we ourselves kneeling on the bottom planks 
for safety. Roll after roll of loud thunder 
broke, as it were, just above our heads; 
while, in the swift dashing rain that seem- 
ed to hiss around us, every object was hid- 
den, and even the other boat was lost to 
our view. The two poor fellows! I shall 
never forget their expression. One, a de- 
vout Catholic, had placed a little leaden 
image of a saint before him in the bow, and 
implored its mtercession with a torturing 
agony of suspense that wrung my very 
heart ; the other, apparently less alive to 
such consolations as his church afforded, 
remained with his hands clasped, his mouth 
compressed, his brows knitted, and his 
dark eyes bent upon me with the fierce 
hatred of a deadly enemy; his eyes were 
sunken and bloodshot, and all told of some 
dreadful conflict within 5 the wild ferocity 
of his look fascinated my gaze, and amid all 
the terrors of the scene 1 could not look from 
him. As J gazed, a second and more aw- 
ful squall struck the boat, the mast bent 
over, and, with a loud report like a pistol 


|shot, smashed at the thwart, and fell over, 


trailing the sail along the milky sea behind 
us. Meanwhile, the water rushed clean 
over us, and the boat seemed settling. At 
this dreadful moment the sailor’s eye was 
bent upon me, his lips parted, and he mut- 
tered, as if to himself, “This it is to go to 
sea with a murderer.” O God! the agony 
of that moment—the heart-felt and accus- 
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ing conscience that I was judged and doom- 


-ed—that the brand of Cain was upon| 
my brow—that my fellow-men had ceased 


forever to regard me as a brother—that I 
ae outcast and a wanderer forever. I 
bent forward till my forehead fell upon my 


knees, and I wept. Meanwhile, the boat 


flew through the water, and Considine, 
who alone among us seemed not to lose his 
presence of mind, cut away the mast, and 
sent it overboard. The storm now began 
to abate, and, as the black mass of cloud 
broke from around us, we beheld the other 
boat, also dismasted, far behind us, while 
all on board of her were employed in baling 
out the water with which she seemed al- 
most sinking. The curtain of. mist that 
had hidden us from each other no sooner 
broke than they ceased their labors for a 
moment, and, looking toward us, burst 
forth into a yell so wild, so savage, and so 
dreadful, my very heart quailed as its 
cadence fell wpon my ear. 

**Safe, my boy,” said Considine, clap- 
ping me on the shoulder, as he steered the 
boat forth from its narrow path of danger, 
and once more reached the broad Shannon 
—‘‘safe, Charley; though we’ve had a 
brush for it.” In a minute more we 
reached the land, and drawing our gallant 
little craft on shore, set out for O’Malley 
Uastle. Pare 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE RETURN. 


O’Marzey CastTLe lay about four miles 
from the spot we landed at, and thither 
accordingly we bent our steps without loss 
of time. We had not, however, proceeded 
far, when, before us on the road, we per- 
ceived a mixed assemblage of horse and 
foot, hurrying along at a tremendous rate. 
The mob, which consisted of some hun- 
dred country people, were armed with 
sticks, scythes, and pitchforks, and, al- 
though, not preserving any very military 
aspect in their order of march, were still a 
force quite formidable enough to make us 
call a halt, and deliberate upon what we 
were to do. 

““They’ve outflanked us, Charley,” said 
Considine; ‘‘ however, all is not yet lost. 
But see, they’ve got sight of us—here they 
come.” 

At these words, the vast mass before us 
came pouring along, splashing the mud on 
every side, and huzzaing like so many In- 
dians. In the front ran a bare-legged boy, 


poe deo pic Rahn nal rest, who 
followed him at about fifty yards behind. 
‘Leave that fellow for me,” said the 
Count, coolly examining the lock of his 
istol ; ‘‘ Pll pick him out, and load again 
in time for his friends’ arrival. Charley, 
is that a gentleman I see far back in the 
crowd? Yes, to be sure it is; he’s on a 
large horse—now he’s pressing forward, so 
let—no—oh—ay—it’s Godfrey O’Mall 
himself, and these are our own people.” 
Scarcely were the words out when a tre- 
mendous cheer arose from the multitude, 
who, recognizing us at the same instant, 
sprung from their horses and ran forward 
to welcome us. Among the foremost was 
the-scarecrow leader, whom I at once per- 
ceived to be poor Patsey, who, escaping in 
the morning, had returned at full speed to 
O’Malley Castle, and raised the whole 
country to my rescue. Before I could ad- 
dress one word to my faithful followers I 
was in my uncle’s arms. . 

«Safe, my boy, quite safe ?” 

‘*Quite safe, sir.” 

‘“< No scratch anywhere ?” 

‘‘Nothing but a hat the worse, sir,” 
said I, showing the two bullet holes in my 
headpiece. 

His lip quivered as he turned and whis- 
pered something into Considine’s ear which 
I heard not; but the Count’s reply was 
‘*Devil a bit, as cool as you see him this 
minute.” 

“¢ And Bodkin, what of him ?”’ 

<‘This day’s work’s his last,” said Con- 
sidine; ‘‘the ball entered here ; but come 
along, Godfrey ; Charley’s new at this kind 
of thing, and we had better discuss mat- 
ters in the house.” 

Half an hour’s brisk trot—for we were 
soon supplied with horses—brought us 
back to the Castle, much to the disappoint- 
ment of our cortége, who had been prom- 
ised a scrimmage, and went back in very 
ill-humor at the breach of contract. 

The breakfast-room, as we entered, was 
filled with my uncle’s supporters, all busily 
engaged over poll-books and booth tallies, 
in preparation for the eventful day of bat- 
tle. ‘Lhese, however, were immediately 
thrown aside to hasten round me, and in- 
quire all the details of my duel. Consi- 
dine, happily for me, however, assumed all 
the dignity of an historian, and recounted 
the events of the morning so much to my 
honor and glory, that I, who only a little 
before felt crushed and bowed down by 
the misery of my late duel, began, amid 
the warm congratulations and eulogiums 
about me, to think I was no small hero; 
and, in fact, something very much resem- 
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bling “the man for Galway.” To this 
feeling a circumstance that followed assist- 
ed in contributing: while we were eagerly 
discussing the various results likely to 
arise from the meeting, a horse galloped 
rapidly to the door, and a loud voice called 


out, ‘I can’t get off, but tell him to come 


here.” Werushed out and beheld Captain 
Malowney, Mr. Bodkin’s second, covered 
with mud from head to foot, and his horse 
reeking with foam and sweat. ‘I am 
hurrying on to Athlone for another doc- 
tor; but I’ve called to tell you that the 
wound is not supposed to be mortal—he 
may recover yet.” Without waiting for 
another word, he dashed spurs into his 
nag and rattled down the avenue at full 
gallop. Mr, Bodkin’s dearest friend on 
earth could not have received the intelli- 
gence with more delight, and Imow began 
to listen to the congratulations of my 
friends with amore tranquil spirit. My 
uncle, too, seemed much relieved by the 
information, and heard with great good 
temper my narrative of the few days at 
Gurt-na-Morra.. ‘*So then,” said he, as I 
concluded, ‘‘my opponent is at least a 
gentleman ; that is a comfort.” 

“Sir George Dashwood,” said I, ‘*from 
all I have seen, is a remarkably nice per- 
son, and I am certain you will meet with 
only the fair and legitimate opposition of 
an opposing candidate: in him—no mean 
or unmanly subterfuge.” 

** All right, Charley. Well, now, your 
affair of this morning must keep you quiet 
here for a few days, come what will; by 
Monday next, when the election takes 
place, Bodkin’s fate will be pretty clear, 
one way or the other, and, if matters go 
well, you can come into town ; otherwise, 
I have arranged with Considine to take 
you over to the Continent for a year or so ; 
but we’ll discuss all this in the evening. 
Now, I must start on a canvass. Boyle 
expects to meet you at dinner to-day ; he 
is coming from Athlone on purpose. Now, 
good-by !” 

When my uncle had gone I sank into a 
chair, and fell into a musing fit over all 
the changes a few hours had wrought in 
me. From amere boy, whose most serious 
employment was stocking the house with 
game, or inspecting the kennel, I had 
sprung at once into man’s estate, was 
complimented for my coolness, praised for 
my prowess, lauded for my discretion, by 
those who were my seniors by nearly half 
a century ; talked to in a tone of confiden- 
tial intimacy by my uncle, and, in a word, 
treated in all respects as an equal—and 
such was all the work of a few hours. 


/ated. 
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But so it is, the eras in life are separated 
by a narrow boundary—some trifling 
accident, some casual rencontre impels us 
across the Rubicon, and we pass from in- 

fancy to youth—from youth to manhood— 
from manhood to age—less by the slow 
and imperceptible step of time than by 
some one decisive act or passion, which, 

occurring at a critical moment, elicits a 

long latent feeling, and impresses our ex- 

istence with a color that tinges it for 
many along year. As for me, I had cut 

the tie which bound me to the careless 

gayety of boyhood with a rude gash. In 

three short days I had fallen deeply, 

desperately in love, and had wounded, if 

not killed, an antagonist inaduel. AsI 

meditated on these things, I was aroused 

by the noise of horses’ feet in the yard 

beneath. I opened the window and beheld 

no less a person than Captain Hammersley. 

He was handing a card to a servant, which 

he was accompanying by a verbal message: 

the impression of something like hostility 

on the part of the Captain had never left 

my mind, and I hastened down-stairs just 

in time to catch him as he turned from 

the door. 

‘““Ah, Mr. O’Malley!” said he, in a 
most courteous tone, ‘‘they told me you 
were not at home.” 

I apologized for the blunder, and begged. 
of him to alight and come in. 

**T thank you very much ; but, in fact, 
my hours are now numbered here. I have 
just received an order to join my regiment : 
we have been ordered for service, and Sir 
George has most kindly permitted my 
giving up my staff appointment. I could 
not, however, leave the country without 
shaking hands with you. I owe you a 
lesson in horsemanship, and I’m only 
sorry that we are not to have another day 
together.” 

‘“Then you are going out to the Penin- 
sula ?” said I. 

‘*Why, we hope so: the Commander-in- 
Chief, they say, is in great want of cavalry, 
and we scarcely less in want of something 
todo. I’m sorry you are not coming with 
us.” 

“Would to Heaven I were!” said I, 
with an earnestness that almost made my 
brain start. 

**' Then, why not?” 

“Unfortunately, I am peculiarly situ- 
My worthy uncle, who is all to me 
in this world, would be quite alone if I 
were to leave him; and although he has 
never said so, | know he dreads the possi- 
bility of my suggesting such a thing to 
him: so that, between his fears and mine, 
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the matter is never broached by either 
pal r do I think ever can be.’ 

» SD hard—but I believe you are 
ight; something, however, may turn up 


at to alter his mind, and, if so, and if you 
dotake to dragooning, don’t. forget George 
- Hammersley will be always most delighted 

soe yous and so good-by, O’Malley, 


He turned his ‘horse’s head and was 
already some paces off, when he returned 
to my side, and, in a lower tone of voice, 
said, 

“‘Tought to mention to you that there 
has been much discussion on your affair at 
Blake’s table, and only one opinion on the 
matter among all parties—that you acted 
perfectly right. Sir George Dashwood— 
no mean judge of such things—quite ap- 
proves of your conduct, and I believe 
wishes you to know as much; and now, 
once more good-by.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ELECTION. 


Tne important morning at length ar- 
rived, and, as I looked from my bedroom 
window at daybreak, the crowd of carriages 
of all sorts and shapes decorated with ban- 
ners and placards; the incessant bustle ; 
the hurrying hither and thither; the cheer- 
ing as each new detachment of voters came 
up, mounted on jaunting-cars, or on horses 
whose whole caparison consisted in a straw 
rope for a bridle, and a saddle of the same 
frail material—all informed me that the 
election day was come. I lost no further 
time, but proceeded to dress with all pos- 
sible dispatch. When I appeared in the 
breakfast-room, it was already filled with 
some seventy or eighty persons of all ranks 
and ages, mingled confusedly together, 
and enjoying the hospitable fare of my 
uncle’s house, while they discussed all the 
details and prospects of the election. In 
the hall—the library—the large drawing- 
room, too, similar parties were also assem- 
bled, and, as new-comers arrived, the ser- 
vants were busy in preparing tables before 
the door and up the large terrace that ran 
the entire length of the building. Noth- 
ing could be more amusing than the in- 
congruous mixture of the guests, who, 
with every variety of eatable that chance 
or inclination provided, were thus thrown 


into close contact, having only this in} 


common, the success of the cause they were 
engaged in. Here was the old Galway 
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uire, with an ancestry that reached to 
oah, sitting side by side with the poor cot- 
tier, whose whole earthly ession was 
what, in Irish phrase, is called a ‘‘ potato 
garden,” meaning the exactly smallest pos- 
sible patch of ground out of which a very 
Indian-rubber conscience could presume 
to vote. Here sat the old simple-minded, 
farmer-like man, in close conversation with 
a little white-foreheaded, keen-eyed per- 
sonage, in a black coat and eye-glass—a 
flash attorney from Dublin, learned in 
flaws of the registry, and deep in the 
subtleties of election law. ‘There was an 
Athlone horse-dealer, whose habitual daily 
practices in imposing the halt, the lame, 
and the blind upon the unsuspecting, for 
beasts of blood and mettle, well qualified 
him for the trickery of a county contest. 
Then theré were scores of squireen gentry, 
easily recognized on common occasions by 
a green coat, brass buttons, dirty cords, 
and dirtier top-boots, a lash-whip, and a 
half- bred fox-hound; but now, fresh- 
washed for the day, they presented some- 
thing of the appearance of a swell mob, 
adjusted to the meridian of Galway. A 
mass of frieze-coated, brown-faced, bullet- 
headed peasantry filling up the large 
spaces, dotted here and there with a sleek, 
roguish-eyed priest, or some low election- 
eering agent, detailing, for the amusement 
of the company, some of those cunning 
practices of former times, which, if known 
to the proper authorities, would, in all 
likelihood, cause the talented narrator to 
be improving the soil of Sydney, or fishing 
on the banks of the Swan River ; while, at 
the head and foot of each table, sat some 
personal friend of my uncle, whose ready 
tongue, and still readier pistol, made him 
a personage of some consequence, not more 
to his own people than to the enemy. 
While of such material were the company, 
the fare before them was no less varied : 
here some rubicund squire was deep in 
amalgamating the contents of a venison 
pasty with some of Sneyd’s oldest claret ; 
his neighbor, less ambitious, and less eru- 
dite in such matters, was devouring rash- 
ers of bacon, with liberal potations of 
potteen ; some pale-cheeked scion of the 
law, with all the dust of the Four Courts 
‘n his throat, was sipping his humble bev- 
erage of black tea beside four sturdy cat- 
tle-dealers from Ballinasloe, who were dis- 
cussing hot whisky punch and spoleaion 
(boiled beef) at the very primitive hour of 
eight in the morning. Amid the clank of 
decanters, the crash of knives and plates, , 
the jingling of glasses, the laughter and 
voices of the guests were audibly increas- 
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ing, and the various modes of “‘running a 
buck” (anglicé, substituting a vote), or 
hunting a badger, were talked over, on all 
sides, while the price of a veal (a calf) or a 
voter was disputed with all the energy of 
debate. . 

Refusing many an offered place, I went 
through the different rooms in search of 
Considine, to whom circumstances of late 
had somehow greatly attached me. 

“‘ Here, Charley,” cried a voice I was 
very familiar with_APchaire’s a place I’ve 
been keeping for you.” 

‘© Ah, Sir Harry, how do you do? Any 
of that grouse-pie to spare ?” 

«‘ Abundance, my boy; but I’m afraid I 
can’t say as much for the liquor: I have 
been shouting for claret this half-hour in 
vain—do get us some nutriment down 
here, and the Lord will reward you. 
What a pity it is,” he added, in a lower 
tone, to his neighbor—‘‘ what a pity a 
quart bottle won’t hold a quart; but Vl 
bring it before the House one of these 
days.” That he kept his word in this re- 
spect, a motion on the books of the Hon- 
orable House will bear me witness. 

“Ts this it ?” said he, turning toward a 
farmer-like old man, who had put some 
question to him across the table; ‘‘ 1s it 
the apple-pie you'll have ?” 

‘¢ Many thanks to your honor—I’d like 
it, av it was wholesome.” 

‘* And why shouldn’t it be wholesome ?” 
said Sir Harry. 

*‘Troth, then, myself does not know ; 
but my father, I heerd tell, died of an ap- 
ple-plexy, and I’m afeerd of it.” 

Tat length found Considine, and learned 
that, as avery good account of Bodkin had 
arrived, there was no reason why I should 
not proceed to the hustings ; but I was se- 
cretly charged not to take any prominent 
part in the day’s proceedings. My uncle I 
only saw for an instant ;—he begged me to 
be careful, avoid all scrapes, and not to 
quit Considine. It was past ten o’clock 
when our formidable procession got under 
way, and headed toward the town of Gal- 
way. ‘The road was, for miles, crowded 
with our followers; banners flying and 
music playing, we presented something of 
the spectacle of a very ragged army on its 
march. At every cross-road a mountain- 
path re-enforcement awaited us, and, as we 
wended along, our numbers were momen- 
tarily increasing ; here and there along the 
line, some energetic and not over-sober ad- 
herent was regaling his auditory with a 
speech in laudation of the O’Malleys since 
the days of Moses, and more than one 
priest was heard threatening the terrors of 
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his church in aid of a cause to whose suc- 
cess he was pledged and bound. I rode 
‘beside the Count, who, surrounded by a 
group of choice spirits, recounted the va- 
rious happy inventions by which he had, 
on divers occasions, substituted a personal 
quarrel for a contest. Boyle also contrib- 
uted his share of election .anecdote, and 
one incident he related, which, I remem- 

ber, amused me much at the time. 

*“Do you remember Billy Calvert, that 
came down to contest Kilkenny ?” inquir- 
ed Sir Harry. 

‘©What ! ever forget him!” said Consi- 
dine, ‘‘ with his well-powdered wig, and 
his hessians. ‘There never was his equal 
for lace ruffles and rings.” 

“ You never heard, maybe, how he lost 
the election ?” 

‘‘He resigned, I believe, or something 
of that sort.” 

““No, no,” said another; ‘‘he never 
came forward at all; there’s some secret 
in it, for Tom Butler was elected without 
a contest.” 

“* Jack, I’ll tell you how it happened. I 
was on my way up from Cork, having fin- 
ished my own business, and just carried 
the day, not without a push for it. When 
we reached—Lady Mary was with me— 
when we reached Kilkenny, the night be- 
fore the election, I was not ten minutes in 
town till Butler heard of it, and sent off 
express to see me; I was at my dinner 
when the messenger came, and promised 
to go over when I’d done ; but, faith, Tom 
didn’t wait, but came rushing up-stairs 
himself, and dashed into the room in the 
greatest hurry. 

““« Flarry,’ says he, ‘I’m done for ; the 
corporation of free smiths, that were al- 
ways above bribery, having voted for my- 
self and my father before, for four pounds 
ten a man, won’t come forward under six 
guineas and whiskey. Calvert has the 
money ; they know it. The devil a farth- 
ing we have; and we’ve been paying all 
our fellows that can’t read in Hennesy’s 
notes, and you know the bank’s broke 
this three weeks.’ : 

“On he went, giving me a most disas- 
trous picture of his cause, and concluded 
by asking if I could suggest anything un- 
der the circumstances. 

*** You couldn’t get a decent mob and 
clear the poll ?’ 

“ «Tam afraid not,’ said he, desponding- 

y: 
“«*' Then I don’t see what’s to be done, 
if you can’t pick a fight with himself. Will 
ihe go out ?’ 


“* Lord knows; they say he’s so afraid 
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of that it has prevented him comi 

down tl the very a 
now ; he came in the evening, and is stop- 
pings Walsh’s, in Patrick street.’ 

-««'Then L’ll see what can be done,’ said I. 
_ «Ts that Calvert, the little man that 


blushes when the Lady Lieutenant speaks | 


to him ?’ said Lady 
*6*The very man.’ 

“«¢ Would it be of any use to you if he 
could not come on the hustings to-morrow?” 
said she again. 

s¢<?T would gain us the day; half the 
yoters don’t believe he’s here at all, and 
his chief agent cheated all the people on 
the last election, and if Calvert did't ap- 
pear, he wouldn’t have ten votes to regis- 
ter. But why do you ask ?’ 

«“ «Why, that, if you like, Pll bet you a 

air of diamond earrings he shan’t show.’ 

««« Done,’ said Butler; ‘and I promise 
a necklace into the bargain, if you win, 
but I’m afraid you’re only quizzing me.’ 

‘¢*Here’s my hand on it,’ said she; 
‘and now let’s talk of something else.’ 

*«« As Lady Mary never asked my assist- 
ance, and as I knew she was very well able 
to perform whatever she undertook, you 
may be sure I gave myself very little trou- 
ble about the whole affair, and, when they 
came, I went off to breakfast with Tom’s 
committee, not knowing anything that 
was to be done. 

‘Calvert had given orders that he was 
to be called at eight o’clock, and so a few 


ary. 


minutes before that time a gentle knock | 


came to the door. 

«< Come in,’ said he, thinking it was the 
waiter, and covering himself up in the 
clothes, for he was the most bashful crea- 
ture ever was seen—‘ come in.’ 

‘‘The door opened, and what was his 
horror to find that a lady entered in her 
dressing gown, her hair on her shoulders, 


very much tossed and disheveled! The | 


moment she came in she closed the door, 
and locked it, and then sat leisurely down 
upon a chair. 

“ Billy’s teeth chattered, and his limbs 


trembled, for this was an adventure of a| 
very novel kind for him. At last he took | : ) ( 
she detailed a number of circumstances, In 


courage te speak. 

«<¢T am afraid, madam,’ said he, ‘that 
you are under some unhappy mistake, and | 
that you suppose this chamber is— 

«“¢My, Oalvert’s,’ said the lady, with a 
solemn voice, ‘is it not ?’ 

«<¢ Yes, madam, I am that person.’ | 

««Thank God,’ said the lady, with a) 
very impressive tone, ‘here I am safe.’ | 

“Billy grew very much puzzled at these | 
words ; but hoping that, by his silence, | 


But he is arrived | 


the lady would proceed to some explana- 


tion, he said no more. She, however, 
seemed to think that nothing further was 
necessary, and sat still and motionless, 


with her hands before her and her eyes 
fixed on Billy. | 

“<«You seem to forget me, sir?’ said 
she, with a faint smile. 

“1 do, indeed, madam ; the half-light, 
the novelty of your costume, and the 
strangeness of the circumstance altogether, 
must plead for me—if I appear rude 
enough.’ 

“<*T am Lady Mary Boyle,’ said she. 

“¢T do remember you, madam; but 
may I ask—??’ 

“Yes, yes, I know what you would 
ask ; you would say, why are you here? 
how comes it that you have so far out- 
stepped the propriety of which your whole 
life is an example, that alone, at such a 
time, you appear in the chamber of a man 
whose character for gallantry—?’ 

“©©Oh, indeed—indeed, my lady, noth- 
ing of the kind.” 

«©¢ Ah, alas! poor defenseless women 
learn, too late, how constantly associated 
is the retiring modesty which decries, with 
the pleasing powers which insure suc- 
cess—’ 

‘‘Here she sobbed, Billy blushed, and 
the clock struck nine. 

«<* May I then beg, madam—’ 

<< «Yes, yes, you shall hear it all; but 
my poor scattered faculties will not be the 
clearer by your hurrying me, You know, 
perhaps,” continued she, ‘that my maiden 
name was Rogers?’ He of the blankets 
bowed, and she resumed. ‘It is now eigh- 
teen years since, that a young, unsuspect- 
ing, fond creature, reared in ‘all the care 
and fondness of doting parents, tempted 
her first step in life, and trusted her fate 
to another’s keeping. I am that unhappy 
person ; the other, that monster in human 
guise that smiled but to betray, that won 
but to ruin and destroy, is he whom you 
know as Sir Harry Boyle.’ 

‘‘Here she sobbed for some minutes, 
wiped her eyes, and resumed her narrative. 
Beginning at the period of her marriage, 


which poor Calvert, in all his anxiety to 
come au fond at matters, could never per- 
ceive bore upon the question In any way ; 


‘but, as she recounted them all with great 


force and precision, entreating him to bear 
in mind certain circumstances to which 
she should recur by-and-by, his atten- 
tion was kept on the stretch, and it was 
only when the clock struck ten that he 


was fully aware how his morning was pass- 


ing, and what surmises his absence might 
originate. 

“© ¢May I interrupt you for a moment, 
dear madam ? Was it nine or ten o’clock 
which struck last ?’ 

<¢¢ How should I know ?’ said she, fran- 
tically. ‘What are hours and minutes to 
her who has passed long years of misery ?’ 

<«<Very true—very true,’ replied he, 
timidly, and rather fearing for the intel- 
lects of his fair companion. 

«She continued. 

“The narrative, however, so far from 
becoming clearer, grew gradually more 
confused and intricate, and, as frequent 
references were made by the lady to some 
previous statement, Calvert was more than 
once rebuked for forgetfulness and inat- 
tention, where, in reality, nothing less 
than shorthand could have borne him 
through. 

«<«Was it in ’93 I said that Sir Harry 
left me at Tuam ?? ° 

“Upon my life, madam, I am afraid to 
aver ; but it strikes me—’ 

“«¢Gracious powers! and this is he 
whom I fondly trusted to make the depo- 
sitory of my woes—cruel, cruel man.’ 
Here she sobbed considerably for several 
minutes, and spoke not. 

“A loud cheer of ‘Butler for ever !’ 
from the mob without, now burst upon 
their hearing, and recalled poor Calvert at 
once to the thought that the hours were 
speeding fast, and no prospect of the ever- 
lasting tale coming to an end. 

“<¢l am deeply, most deeply grieved, my 
dear madam,’ said the little man, sitting 
up in a pyramid of blankets, ‘ but hours, 
minutes, are most precious to me this 
morning. I am about to be proposed as 
member for Kilkenny.’ 

** At these words the lady straightened 
her figure out, threw her arms at either 
side, and burst into a fit of langhter, which 
poor Calvert knew at once to be hysterics. 
Here was a pretty situation : the bell-rope 
lay against the opposite wall, and, even if 
it did not, would he be exactly warranted 
in pulling it ? 

*«* May the devil and all his angels take 
Sir Harry Boyle and his whole connection 
to the fifth generation,’ was his sincere 
prayer, as he sat, like a Chinese juggler, 
under his canopy. 

** At length the violence of the paroxysm 
seemed to subside, the sobs became less 
frequent, the kicking less foreible, and the 
lady’s eyes closed, and she appeared to 
have fallen asleep. 

“ «Now is the moment,’ said Billy ; ‘ if 
I could only get as far as my dressing- 


ithat I hear ? Butler zs in. 
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gown.’ So saying, he worked himself 
down noiselessly to the foot of his bed, 

looked fixedly at the fallen lids of the 

sleeping lady, and essayed one leg from. 
the blankets. ‘Now or never,’ said - he, 

pushing aside the curtain, and preparing 

for aspring. One more look he cast at 

his companion, and then leaped forth ; 

but just as he lit upon the floor, she again 
roused herself, screaming with horror. - 
Billy fell upon the bed, and, rolling him- 
self in the bedclothes, vowed never to rise 
again till she was out of the visible hori- 
zon. 

**¢ What is all this ? what do you mean, 
sir ?’ said the lady, reddening with indig- 
nation. 

“** Nothing, upon my soul, madam ; it 
was only my dressing-gown !’ 

*«* Your dressing-gown !’ said she, with 
an emphasis worthy of Siddons ; ‘a likely 
story for Sir Harry to believe, sir; fie, fie, 
sir.’ 

‘““This last allusion seemed a settler; 
for the luckless Calvert heaved a profound 
sigh, and sunk down as if all hope had left 
him. ‘ Butler for ever!’ roared the mob ; 
‘Calvert for ever !’ cried a boy’s voice from 
without; ‘Three groans for the runaway!” 
answered this announcement; and a very 
tender inquiry of, ‘Where is he?’ was 
raised by some hundred mouths. 

‘** Madam,’ said the almost frantic lis- 
tener—‘ madam, J must get up.; 1 must 
dress. I beg of you to permit me.’ 

***T have nothing to refuse, sir, Alas! 
disdain has long been my only portion. 
Get up, if you will.’ 

«*¢ But, said the astonished man, who 
was well-nigh deranged at the coolness of 
this reply—‘ but how am I to do so if you 
sit there ?? 

***Sorry for any inconvenience I may 
cause you; but, in the crowded state of 
the hotel, I hope you see the impropriety 
of my walking about the passages in this 
costume ?’ 

«And, great God! madam, why did 
you come out in it ?’ 

‘* A cheer from the mob prevented her 
reply being audible. One o’clock tolled 
out from the great bell of the cathedral. 

“¢<«'here’s one o’clock, as I live.’ 

“*¢T heard it,’ said the lady. 

«¢«'The shouts are increasing. What is 
Gracious mer- 
cy, is the election over ?’ 

‘The lady stepped to the window, drew 
aside the curtain, and said, ‘Indeed, it 
would appear so. The mob are cheering 
Mr. Butler.’ [A deafening shout burst 
from the street.| ‘Perhaps you’d like to 
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see the fun, so I’ll not detain you any 
onger. So, good-by, Mr. Calvert ; and as’ 
your breakfast will be cold, in all likeli- 
ood, come down to No. 4, for Sir Harry’s 
a late man, and will be glad to see you.”” 


a ——— 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


As thus we lightened the road with chat- 
ting, the increasing concourse of people, 
and the greater throng of carriages that 
filled the road, announced that we had 
nearly reached our destination. 

** Considine,” said my uncle, riding up 
to where we were, ‘‘I have just got a few 
lines from Davern. It seems Bodkin’s peo- 
ple are afraid to come in: they know what 
they must expect, and if so, more than 
half of that barony is lost to our oppo- 
nent.” 3 

*<'Then he has no chance whatever.” 

“He never had, in my opinion,” said Sir 
Harry. 

** We'll see soon,” said my uncle, cheer- 
fully, and rode to the post. 

The remainder of the way was occupied 
in discussing the various possibilities of 
the election, into which I was rejoiced to 
find that defeat never entered. 

In the goodly days I speak of, a county 
contest was a very different thing indeed 
from the tame and insipid farce that now 
passes under that name ; where a briefless 
barrister, bullied by both sides, sits as as- 
sessor—a few drunken voters—a radical 
O’Connellite grocer—a demagogue priest— 
a deputy grand purple something from the 
Trinity College lodge, with some half-doz- 
en followers, shouting, ‘‘ ‘l’o the devil with 
Peel!” or “ Down with Dens!” form the 
whole corps de ballet. No, no; in the times 
I refer to the voters were some thousands 
in number, and the adverse parties took 
the field, far less dependent for success up- 
on previous pledge or promise made them, 
than upon the actual stratagem of the day. 
Each went forth, like a general to battle, 
surrounded bya numerous and well-chosen 
staff ; one party of friends, acting as com- 
missariat, attended to the victualing of the 
voters,—that they obtained a due, or rath- 
er undue allowance of liquor, and came 
properly drunk to the poll; others, again, 
broke into skirmishing parties, and, sCat- 


tered over the country, cut off the enc-| 
my’s supplies, breaking down their post- | 
chaises, upsetting their jaunting-cars, steal- | gateway, was lost to my view. 


ing their poll-books, and kidnapping their 
agents. ‘Then there were secret service 


people, bribing the enemy and enticing 
them to desert; and lastly, there was a 
species of sapper-and-miner force, who in- 
vented false documents, denied the iden- 
tity of the opposite party’s people, and, ~ 
when hard prea provided persons who 
took bribes from the enemy, and gave evi- 
dence afterward on a petition. Amid all 
these encounters*of wit and ingenuity, the 
personal friends of the candidate formed 
a species of rifle brigade, picking out the 
enemy’s officers, and doing sore damage to 
their tactics, by shooting a proposer, or 
wounding: a seconder—a considerable por- 
tion of every leading agent’s fee being in- 
tended as compensation for the duels he 
might, could, would, should, or ought to 
fight during the election. Such, in brief, 
was a contest in the olden time; and, 
when it is taken into consideration that it 
usually lasted a fortnight or three weeks, 
that a considerable military force was al- 
ways engaged (for our Irish law permits 
this), and which, when nothing pressing 
was doing, was regularly assailed by both 
parties—that far more dependence was 
placed in a bludgeon than a pistol—and 
that the man who registered a vote with- 
out a cracked pate was regarded as a kind 
of natural phenomenon, some faint idea 
may be formed how much such a scene 
must have contributed to the peace of the 
county, and the happiness and welfare of 
all concerned in it. 

As we rode along, a loud cheer from a 
road that ran parallel to the one we were 
pursuing attracted our attention, and we 
perceived that the cortége of the opposite 
party was hastening on to the hustings. I 
could distinguish the Blakes’ girls on 
horseback among a crowd of officers in 
undress, and saw something like a bonnet 
in the carriage-and-four which headed the 
procession, and which I judged to be that 
of Sir George Dashwood. My heart beat 
strongly as I strained my eyes‘to see if 
Miss Dashwood was there; but I could 
not discern her, and it was with a sense of 
relief that I reflected on the possibility of 
our not meeting under circumstances 
wherein our feelings and interests were so 
completely opposed. While I was engaged 
in making this survey, I had accidentally 
dropped behind my companions ; my eyes 
were firmly fixed upon that carriage, and, 
in the faint hope that it contained the ob- 
ject of all my wishes, I forgot everything 
else. At length the cortége entered the 
town, and, passing beneath a heavy stone 
I was still 
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lost in reverie, when an under-agent of 


my uncle’s rode up. 
- Oh! Master Charles,” said he, ‘‘ what’s 
to be done? They’ve forgotten Mr. 
Holmes at Woodford, and we haven’t a 
carriage, chaise, or even a car left to send 
for him.” 

‘‘Have you told Mr. Considine ?” in- 
quired I. 

«« And sure you know yourself how little 
Mr. Considine thinks of a lawyer. It’s 
small comfort he’d give me if I went to 
tell him: if it was a case of pistols or a 
bullet mold, he’d ride back the whole 
way himself for them.” 

*<'Try Sir Harry Boyle, then.” . 


“« He’s making a speech this minute be-| 


fore the Court-house.” 

This had sufficed to show me how far 
behind my companions [ had been loitering, 
when a cheer from the distant road again 
turned my eyes in that direction : it was 
the Dashwood carriage returning after 
leaving Sir George at the hustings. The 
head of the britska, before thrown open, 
was now closed, and I could not make out 
if any one were inside. 

** Devil a doubt of it,” said the agent, in 
answer to some question of a farmer who 
rode beside him ; ‘‘will youstand to me ?” 

“*Troth, to be sure I will.” 

“« Here goes, then,” said he, gathering 
up his reins and turning his horse toward 
the fence at the roadside; ‘‘follow me 
now, boys.” 

The order was well obeyed, for, when he 
had cleared the ditch, a dozen stout coun- 
try fellows, well mounted, were beside him. 
Away they went at a hunting pace, taking 
every leap before them, and heading to- 
ward the road before us. 

Without thinking further of the matter, 
I was laughing at the droll effect. the line 
of frieze coats presented as they rode side 


‘by side, over the stone walls, when an ob- 


servation near me aroused my attention. 

‘*Ah, then, ay they know anything, of 
Tim Finucane, they’ll give it up peace- 
ably : its little he’d think of taking the 
coach from under the judge himself.” 

‘‘ What are they about, boys ?” said I. 

**Goin’ to take the chaise-and-four for- 
ninst ye, yer honor,” said the man. 

I waited not to hear more, but darting 
spurs into my horse’s sides, cleared the 
fence in one bound. My horse, a strong- 
knit half-bred, was as fast as a racer for a 
short distance; so that when the agent 
and his party had come up with the car- 
riage, | was only a few hundred yards be- 
hind. I shouted out with all my might, 
but they either heard not or heeded not, 
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for scarcely was the first man over the 
fence into the road, when the postilion on 
the leader was felled to the ground, and 
his place supplied by his slayer; the boy 
on the wheeler shared the same fate, and, 
in an instant, so well managed was the at- 
tack, the carriage was in possession of the 
assailants. Four stout fellows had climbed 
into the box and the rumble, and six 
others were climbing to the interior, re- 
gardless of the aid of steps. By this time 
the Dashwood -party had got the alarm, 
and returned in full force-—not, however, 
before the other had laid whip to the 
horses, and set out in full gallop; and 
now commenced the most terrific race I 
ever witnessed. 

The four carriage horses, which were the 
property of Sir George, were English tho- 
rough-breds of great value, and, totally un- 
accustomed to the treatment they experi- 
enced, dashed forward at a pace that 
threatened annihilation to the carriage at 
every bound. ‘The pursuers, though well 
mounted, were speedily distanced, but fol- 
lowed at a pace that, m the end, was cer- 
tain to overtake the carriage. As for my- 
self, I rode on beside the road, at the full 
speed of my horse, shouting, cursing, im- 
ploring, execrating, and beseeching at 
turns, but all im vain—the yells and shouts 
of the pursuers and pursued drowned all 
other sounds except when the thundering 
crash of the horses’ feet rose above all. 
The road, like most western Irish roads 
until the present century, lay straight as 
an arrow for miles, regardless of every op- 
posing barrier, and, m the instance mn 
question, crossed a mountain at its very 
highest point. ‘Toward this pinnacle the 
pace had been tremendous ; but, owing to 
the higher breeding of the cattle, the car- 
riage party had still the advance, and 
when they reached the top they proclaimed 
the victory by a cheer of triumph and de- 
rision. ‘The carriage disappeared beneath 
the crest of. the mountain, and the pur- 
suers halted, as if disposed to relinquish 
the chase. 

*“Come on, boys. Never give up,” 
cried I, springing over into the road, and 
heading the party to which by every right 
I was opposed. 

It was no time for deliberation, and 
they followed me with a hearty cheer that 
convinced me I was unknown. ‘The next 
instant we were on the mountain top, and 
beheld the carriage half way down beneath 
us, still galloping at full stretch. 

‘““We have them now,” said a voice be- 
hind me; ‘‘they’ll never turn Lurra 
Bridge, if we only press on.” 
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eae nti was right : the road at the 
ountain foot turned at a perfect right 
and then crossed a lofty one-arched 
over a mountain torrent that ran 
deep and boisterously beneath. On we went, 
gaining at every stride, for the fellows who 
rode piktiien well knew what was before 
them, and slackened their pace to secure a 
safe turning. A yell of victory arose from 
the pursuers, but was answered by the 
others with a cheer of defiance. The 
Space was now scarcely two hundred yards 
between us, when the head of the britska 
was flung down, and a figure that I at 
once recognized as the redoubted Tim 
Finucane, one of the boldest and most 
reckless fellows in the county, was seen 
standing on the seat, holding—gracious 
Heavens ! it was true—holding in his arms 
the apparently lifeless figure of Miss Dash- 
wood. 

‘*Hold in!” shouted the ruffian, with 
a voice that rose high above all the other 
sounds. ‘‘Hold in! or, by the Eternal, 
I'll throw her, body and bones, into the 
Lurra Gash!” for such was the torrent 
called, that boiled and foamed a few yards 
before us. : 

He had by this time got firmly planted 
on the hind seat, and held the drooping 
form on one arm, with all the ease of a 
giant’s grasp. 

*‘For the love of God!” said I, ‘pull 
up. I know him well—he’ll do it to a 
certainty if you press on.” 

«* And we know you too,” said a ruffianly 
fellow, with a dark whisker meeting be- 
neath his chin, ‘‘ and have some scores to 
settle ere we part—” 

But I heard no more. With one tre- 
mendous effort I dashed my horse forward. 
The carriage turned an angle of the road 
—for an instant was out of sight—another 
moment I was behind it. 

“Stop!” I shouted, with a last effort, 
but in vain. The horses, maddened and 
infuriated, sprang forward, and, heedless 
of all efforts to turn them, the leaders 
sprang over the low parapet of the bridge, 
and hanging for a second by the traces, 
fell with a crash into the swollen torrent 
beneath. By this time I was beside the 
carriage. Finucane had now clambered 
to the box, and, regardless of the death 
and ruin around, bent upon his murderous 
object, he lifted the light and girlish form 
above his head, bent backward, as if to 
give greater impulse to his effort, when, 
twining my lash around my wrist, I leveled 
my heavy and loaded hunting whip at his 
head ; the weighted ball of lead struck 
him exactly beneath his hat, he staggered, 
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his hands relaxed, and he fell lifeless to 
the ground: the same instant I was felled. 
to the earth by a blow from behind, and 
saw no more. PEW SES Bt FY 


CHAPTER XII 
MICKEY FREE. 


Neary three weeks followed the event 
I have just narrated ere I again was re- 
stored to consciousness. The blow by 
which I was felled—from what hand com- 
ing it was never after discovered—had 
brought on concussion of the brain, and 
for several days my life was despaired of. 
As by slow steps I advanced toward 
recovery,-J learned from Considine that 
Miss Dashwood, whose life was saved by 
my interference, had testified, in the 
warmest manner, her gratitude, and that 
Sir George had, up to the period of his 
leaving the country, never omitted a single 
day to ride over and inquire for me. 

“You know, of course,” said the Count, 
supposing such news was the most likely 
to interest me—‘‘you know we_ beat 
them ?” 

“No. Pray tell me all. They’ve not 
let me hear anything hitherto.” 

‘One. day finished the whole affair. 
We polled man for man till past two 
o’clock, when our fellows lost all patience, 
and beat their tallies out of the town. 
The police came up, but they beat the 
police ; then they got soldiers, but begad 
they were too strong for them, too. Sir 
George witnessed it all, and, knowing 
besides how little chance he had of success, 
deemed it best to give in; so that a little 
before five o’clock he resigned. I must 
say no man could behave better. He 
came across the hustings and shook hands 
with Godfrey; and, as the news of the 
scrimmage with his daughter had just 
arrived, said that he was sorry his pros- 
pect of success had not been greater, that, 
in resigning, he might testify how deeply 
he felt the debt the O’Malleys had laid 
him under.” 

“And my uncle, how did he receive his 
advances ?” 

‘¢ Like his own honest self ; grasped his 
hand firmly ; and upon my soul 1 think 
he was half sorry that he gained the day. 
Do you know, he took a mighty fancy to 
that blue-eyed daughter of the old Gene- 
ral’s. Faith, Charley, if he was some 
twenty years younger, I would not say 
but Come, come, I didn’t mean to 


‘hurt your feelings; but I have been stay- 
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ing here toolong. I'll send up Mickey to 
sit with you. Mind and don’t be talking 
toomuchtohim.” = | 


So saying, the worthy Count left the 


room, fully impressed that, in hinting at 
the possibility of my uncle’s marrying 
again, he had said something to ruffle my 
temper. 

For the next two or three weeks my life 
_was one of the most tiresome monotony. 
Strict injunctions had been given by the 

doctors to avoid exciting me; and, conse- 
quently, every one that came in walked on 
tiptoe, spoke in whispers, and left me in 
five minutes. Reading was absolutely for- 
bidden ; and, with a sombre haif-light to 
sit in, and chicken broth to support na- 
ture, I dragged out as dreary an existence 
as any gentleman west of Athlone. 

Whenever my uncle or Considime were 
not in the room, my companion was my 
own servant, Michael, or, as he was better 
known, ‘‘ Mickey Free.” Now, had Mickey 
been left to his own.free and unrestricted 
devices, the time would not have hung so 
heavily ; for, among Mike’s manifold gifts, 
he was possessed of a very great flow of 
gossiping conversation ; he knew all that 
was doing in the county, and never was 
barren in his information wherever his 
imagination could come into play. Mickey 
was the best hurler in the barony, no mean 
performer on the violin, could dance the 
national bolero of ‘‘ Tatter Jack Walsh ” 
in a way that charmed more than one soft 
heart beneath a red woolsey bodice, and 
had, withal, the peculiar free-and-easy 
devil-may-care kind of off-hand Irish way, 
that never deserted him in the midst of his 
wiliest and most subtle moments, giving 
to a very deep and cunning fellow all the 
apparent frankness and openness of a 
country lad. 


He had attached himself to me asa kind | 


of sporting companion ; and, growing daily 
more and more useful, had been gradually 
admitted to the honors of the kitchen and 
the prerogatives of cast clothes, without 
ever having been actually engaged as a 
servant; and while thus no warrant offi- 
cer, as, in fact, he discharged all his duties 
well and punctually, was rated among the 
ship’s company, though no one could say 
at what precise period he changed his cat- 
erpillar existence and became the gay but- 
terfly, with cords and tops, a striped vest, 
and a most knowing jerry hat, who stalked 
about the stable-yard and bullied the help- 
ers. Such was Mike. He had made his 
fortune, such as it was, and had a most 
becoming pride in the fact that he made 
himself indispensable to an establishment 
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which, before he entered it, never knew 
the want of him. As for me, he was every- — 
thing to me. Mike informed me what 
horse was wrong, why the chestnut mare 
couldn’t go out, and why the black horse 
could. He knew the arrival of a new covey 
of partridges quicker than the Morning 
Post does of a noble family from the Con- 
tinent, and could tell their whereabouts 
twice as accurately ; but his talents took a 
wider range than field sports afford, and 
he was the faithful chronicler of every 
wake, station, wedding, or christening for 
miles round ; and as | took no small pleas- 
ure in those very national pastimes, the in- 
formation was of great value to me. To 
conclude this brief sketch, Mike was a de- 
yout Catholic, in the same sense that he 
was enthusiastic about anything; that is, 
he believed and obeyed exactly as far as 
suited his own pecuhar notions of comfort 
and happiness. Beyond ‘at, his scepti- 
cism stepped in and saved him from incon- 
venience ; and though he might have been © 
somewhat puzzled to reduce his faith to a 
rubric, still it answered his purpose, and 
that was all he wanted. Such, in short, 
was my valet, Mickey Free, and who, had 
not heavy injunctions been laid on him as 
to silence and discretion, would well have 
lightened my weary hours. 

‘© Ah ! then, Misther Charles,” said he, 
with a half-suppressed yawn at the long 
period of probation his tongue had been 
undergoing in silence—‘‘ ah! then, but ye 
were mighty near it.” 

“‘ Near what ?” said L 

‘¢ Faith, then, myself doesn’t well know. 
Some say it’s purgathory ; but it’s hard to 
tell.” 

**T thought you were too good a Catho- 
lic, Mickey, to show any doubts on the 
matter ?” 

** May be I am—may be I ain’t,” was the 
cautious reply. 

“ Wonldn’t Father Roach explain any of 
your difficulties for you, if you went over 
to him ?” 

“* Paix, it’s little I’d mind his explain- 
ings.” 

*“And why not ?” 

“‘Kasy enough. If you ax ould Miles 
there, without, what does he be doing with 
all the powther and shot, wouldn’t he tell 
you he’s shooting the rooks, and the mag- 
pies, and some other varmint ? but myself 
knows he sells 1t to Widow Casey, at two- 
|and-fourpence a pound : so belikes, Father 
'Roach may be shooting away at the poor 
souls in purgathory, that all this time are 
| enjoying the hoith of fine living in heaven, 


| ye understand.” 
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- “And you think that’s the way of it 
Mickey?” rs fad 
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“« « Mickey,’ says he, changing his voice, 
and putti his head down agi to me— 


*T'roth, it’s likely. Anyhow, I know |‘ Mickey, I saw your father last night.’ 


it’s not the place they make it out.” 
~* Why, how do you mean ?” . 
© Well, then, Ill tell you, Misther 
Charles ; but you must not be saying any- 
thing about it afther; for I don’t like to 
talk about these kind of things.” 

Having pledged myself to the requisite 
silence and secrecy, Mickey began : 

“ Maybe 
father, rest 
to his end. Well, I needn’t mind parti- 


ou heard tell of the way my| with you.’ 
is soul wherever he is, came | ride away, when I took hold of the bridle. 


“<The saints be merciful to us!’ said 
Ty “did eye?” 

“ <T did,’ says he. 

‘< «Tear an ages,’ says I, ‘did he tell 
ou what*he did with the new corduroys 
e bought in the fair ?’ 

“**Oh! then, you are a could-hearted 

creature,’ says he, ‘and I’ll not lose time 
With that he was going to 


** «Pather, darling,’ says I, ‘God pardon 


culars, but, in short, he was murdered in | me, but them breeches is goin’ between me 
Ballinasloe one night, when he was baitin’ | an’ my night’s rest ; but tell me about my 
the whole town with a blackthorn stick he | father ?’ 


had, more by token, a piece of a scythe 


“Oh! then, he’s in a melancholy 


was stuck at the end of it ; a nate weapon, | state !’ 


and one he was mighty partial to: but 
these murdering thieves, the cattle dealers, 
that never cared for diversion of any kind, 
fell on him and broke his skull. 

«“ Well, we had a very agreeable wake, 
and plenty of the best of everything, and 
to spare, and I thought it was all over; 
bat somehow, though I paid Father Roach 
fifteen shillings, and made him mighty 
drunk, he always gave me a black look 
wherever I met him, and when I took off 
my hat, he’d turn away his head displeased 
like. 

««« Murder and ages,’ says I, ‘ what’s this 
for ?’ but as I’ve a light heart, I bore up, 
and didn’t think more about it. One day, 
however, I was coming home from Athlone 
market, by myself on the road, when 
Father Roach overtook me. ‘Devil a one 
a me “ill take any notice of you now,’ says 
I, ‘and we’ll see what'll come out of it.’ 
So the priest rid up, and looked me straight 
in the face. 

*«* Mickey,’ says he—‘ Mickey.’ 

“*« Father,’ says I. 

““*Ts it that way you salute your 
clargy,’ says he, ‘with your caubeen on 
your head 7’ 


‘«<¢Waix,’ says I, ‘it’s little ye mind 


whether it’s an or aff, for you never take 
the trouble to say, ‘‘ By your leave,” 


ness, when we meet.’ 

““¢VYon’re an ungrateful creature,’ says 
he ; ‘and if you only knew, you’d be tremb- 
ling in your skin before me, this minute.’ 

2 pore ? ‘ : 

** Devil a tremble,’ says 1, ‘ after walk- 
ing six miles this way.’ 

<¢ You’rean obstinate, hard-hearted sin- 


ner,’ says he,‘ and it’s nousein telling you.’ | 


‘«* «Telling me what ?’ says I, for 1 was 
getting curious to make out what he 
meant. 


or | 
‘Damn your soul,” or any other polite-| 


‘© * Whereabouts is he ?’ says I. 

‘**JIn purgathory,’ says he; ‘but he 
won’t be there long.’ 

**« Well,’ says I, ‘that’s a comfort, any- 
how.’ > 

‘**T am glad you think so,’ says he; 
‘but there’s more of the other opinion.’ 

“<< What’s that?’ says I. 

« «That hell’s worse.’ 

‘«*Qh! melia-murther,’ says I, ‘is that 
it ?? 

“<< Ay, that’s it.’ 

“Well, I was so terrified and frightened, 
Isaid nothing for some time, but trotted 
along beside the priest’s horse. 

‘* Father,’ says I, “how long will it be 
before they send him where you know ?’ 

«“«Tt will not be long now,’ says he, 
‘for they’re tired entirely with him: 
they’ve no peace night or day,’ says he. 
‘Mickey, your father is a mighty hard 
man.’ 

“«True for you, Father Roach,’ says I 
to myself; ‘av he had only the ould stick 
with the scythe in it, L wish them joy of 
his company.’ 

‘“< Mickey,’ says he, ‘I see you’re 
grieved, and I don’t wonder; sure, it’s a 
great disgrace to a decent family.’ 

*<¢Troth, it 1s,’ says I, ‘but my father 
always liked low company. Could nothing 
be done for him now, Father Roach ?’ 
says I, looking up in the priest’s face. 

‘<<T’m greatly afraid, Mickey, he was a 
bad man, a yery bad man.’ 

“¢And ye think he’ll 
says I. 

«<< Indeed, Mickey, I have my fears.’ 

‘«¢Upon my conscience,’ says I, ‘I be- 
lieve you’re right ; he was always a restless 
crayture.’ 

“<But it doesn’t depind on him,’ says 
the priest, crossly. 


go there?’ 
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««¢ And, then, who then ?? says I. 
oe «Upon yourself, Mickey | ‘ree,’ 

he; ‘God pardon he os it, too.” 

é ‘Upon me ?’ says I 

«<< Troth, no less, says he ; ‘how many 
masses was said for your father’s soul ?— 
how many aves?—how many paters 3 ?— 
answer me.’ 

““«Devil a one of me knows !—maybe 
twenty.’ 

‘¢<' Twenty, twenty—no, nor one.’ 

« «And why not?’ says I; ‘what for 
wouldn’t you be helping a poor crayture 
out of trouble, when it wouldn’t cost you 
more nor a handfal of prayers ?’ 

“* Mickey, I see,’ says he, in a solemn 
tone, ‘you’re worse nor a haythen, but ye 
couldn't be other; ye never come to yer 
duties.’ 

“<Well, father,’ says I, looking very 
penitent, ‘how many masses would get 
him out ?’” 

«<* Now you talk like a sensible man,’ 
says he. ‘Now, Mickey, P’ve hopes for 
you. Let me see ’—here he went countin’ 
upon his fingers, and numberin’ to himself 
for five minutes—‘ Mickey,’ says he, ‘I’ve 
a batch coming out on Tuesday week, and 
if you were to make great exertions, per- 
haps your father could come with them ; 
that is, av they have made no objections.’ 

“*¢ And what for would they ?’ says 1; 
‘he was always the hoith of company, and 
ay singing’s allowed in them parts—’ 

“*¢God forgive you, Mickey, but yer in 
a benighted state,’ says he, sighing. 

*** Well,’ says I, ‘how’ll we get him out 
on Tuesday week ? for that’s bringing 
things to a focus.’ 

<¢* Two masses in the morning, fastin’,’ 
says Father Roach, half loud, ‘is two, and 
two in the afternoon is four, and two at 
vespers is six,’ says he; ‘six masses a day 
for nine days is close by sixty masses—say 
sixty,’ says he; ‘and they’ll cost you— 
mind, Mickey, and don’t be telling it again, 
for it’s only to yourself I’d make them so 
cheap—a matter of three pounds.’ 

“«Three pounds!’ says 1; ‘be-gorra 
ye might as well ax me to give you the rock 
of Cashel.’ 

“Tm sorry for ye, Mickey,’ says he, 
gatherin’ up the reins to ride off—‘ I’m sor- 
ry for ye; and the time will come when 
the neglect of your poor father will be a 
sore stroke agin yourself.’ 

ee? Wait a dit, your reverence,’ says I— 
‘wait a bit. Would for ty shillings get him 
out ?? 

““ Av course it wouldn’t,’ says he. 

‘<“Maybe,’ says I, coaxing—‘ maybe, av 
you said that his son was a poor boy that! 


sp 


thinks I 
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lived by his industhry, and the times was 
bad— 
wht NOt, the! least use,’ says he. 

“e Arrah, but it’s hard-hearted they are,” 
a Well, see now, I’ll give you the 
money, but I can’t afford it all at on st 5 
but I'll pay five shillings a week—will that 
do ?? 

“<«T’ll do my endayvors,’ says Father 
Roach ; ‘and I'll speak to them to treat 
him peaceably i in the mean time.’ 

““Qong life to yer reverence, and do. 
Well, here now, here’s five hogs to begin 
with 3 ; and, musha, but I never thought Td 
be spending my loose change that way.’ 

“ Father Roach put the six tinpinnies in 
the pocket of his black leather breeches, said 
something in Latin, bid me good-morning, 
and rode off. 

‘¢ Well, to make my story short, I work- 
ed late and early to pay the five shillings a 
week, and I did do it for three weeks regular; 
then I brought four and fourpence—then 
it came-down to one and tenpence half- 
penny—then ninepence—and, at last, I had 
nothing at all to bring. 

‘*¢ Mickey Free,’ says the priest, ‘ye 
must stir yourself ; your father is mighty 
displeased at the way you’ve been doing of 
late; and av ye kept yer word, he’d be 
near out by this time.’ 

“<«Troth,’ says I, ‘it’s a very expensive 
place.’ 

“* ¢ By coorse it is,’ says he.; ‘sure all the 
quality of the land’s there. But, Mickey, 
my man, with a little exertion, your father’s 
business is done, - What are you jingling 
in your pocket there ?” 

*««Tt’g ten shillings, your reverence, I 
have to buy seed potatoes.’ 

«<¢ Hand it here, myson.  Isn’t it better 
your father would be enjoying himself in 
paradise, than if ye.were to’ have all the 
potatoes in Ireland_?’ 

“<« And how do ye know,’ says I, ‘ he’s so 
near out ?’ 

“¢ How do I know—how do I know, isit? 
—didn’t I see him ?’ 

‘«*See him ! tear an ages, was you down 
there again ?’ 

“*]T was,’ says he; ‘I was down there for 
three-quarters of an howr yesterday even- 
ing, getting out Luke Kennedy’s mother. 
Decent people the Kennedys—neyer spared 
expense.’ 

“* And. ye seen my father ?’ says I. 

‘“*T did,’ says he ; ‘he had an ould flan- 
nel waistcoat on, and a pipe sticking out of 
the pocket av it, i 

“<'That’s him,’ says I. 
cap 2?’ 

“¢] didn’t mind the cap,’ says he, ‘but 
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‘ Had hea hairy 
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bi 
; ue for you,’ says I. ‘Did he 
speak to you ?? : 

“*He did,’says Father Roach ; ‘ hespoke 
very hard about the way he was treated 
down there, that they was always jibin’ 
and jeerin’ him about drink, and fightin’, 
and the course he led up here, and that it 
was a queer thing, for the matter of ten- 
shillings, he was to be kept there so long.’ 

“ «Well, says I, taking out the ten shil- 
lings and counting it with one hand, ‘we 
must do our best, anyhow ; and ye think 
this’ll get him out surely ?’ 

***] know it will,’ says he; ‘for when 
Luke’s mother was leaving the place, and 
yer father saw the door open, he made a 
rush at it, and, be-gorra, before it was 
shut he got his head and one shoulder out- 
side ay it, so-that, ye see, a thrifle more ‘ll 
do it.’ 

‘**Faix, and yer reverence,’ said I, 
‘you've lightened my heart this morning’ 
And I put my money back again in my 
pocket. 

*** Why, what do you mean ?’ says he, 
growing very red, for he was angry. 

“<< Just this,’ says I, ‘that I’ve saved 
my money; for ay it was my father you 
seen, and that he got his head and one 
shoulder outside the door, oh, then, by the 
powers !’ says I, ‘ the devil a gaol or gaoler 
from hell to Connaught id hould him ; s0, 
Father Roach, I wish you the top of the 
morning.’ And I went away laughing ; 
and from that day to this I never heard 
more of purgathory; and ye see, Master 
Charles, I think I was right.” 

Scarcely had Mike concluded when my 
door was suddenly burst open, and Sir 


aay Boyle, without assuming any of his 
usual precaufions respecting silence and 


quiet, rushed into the room; a broad grin 
upon his honest features, and his eyes 
twinkling in a way that evidently showed 
me something had occurred to amuse him. 

«« By Jove, Charley, I musn’t keep it 
from you, it’s too good a thing not to tell 
you ; do you remember that very essenced 
young gentleman who accompanied Sir 
George Dashwood from Dublin, as a kind 
of electioneering friend ?” 

«Do you mean Mr. Prettyman ?” 

«‘ The very man; he was, you are aware, 
an under-secretary in some government 
department. Well, it seems that he had 
come down among us poor savages as 
much from motives of learned research 
and scientific inquiry, as though we had 
been South Sea Islanders ; report had gift- 


ed us humble Galwayans with some very 


i oe 
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peculiar traits, and this gifted individual 
resolyed to record them. Whether the 
election week might have sufficed his appe- 
tite for wonders I know not, but he was 
peaceably taking his departure from the 
west on Saturday last, when Phil Mac- 
namara met him, and pressed him to dine 
that day with a few friends at his house. 
You know Phil; so that when I tell you 
Sam Burke, of Greenmount, and Roger 
Doolan were of the party, I need not say 
that the English traveler was not left to 
his own unassisted imagination for his 
facts ; such anecdotes of our habits and 
customs as they crammed him with, it 
would appear, never were heard before— 
nothing was too hot or too heavy for the 
luckless Cockney, who, when not sipping 
his claret, was faithfully recording in his 
tablet the mems. for a very brilliant and 
yery original work on Ireland. 

“ «Fine country—splendid country— 
glorious people — gifted — brave —intelli- 
gent—but not happy—alas! Mr. Mac- 
namara, not happy. But we don’t know 
you, gentlemen—we don’t indeed ; at the 
other side of the Channel our notions re- 
garding you are far, very far from just.’ 

‘©*T hope and trust,’ said old Burke, 
‘you'll help them to a better understand- 
ing ere long.’ 

*©“«Such, my dear sir, will be the prond- 
est task of my life. The facts I have 
heard here this evening have made so pro- 
found an impression upon me, that I burn 
for the moment when I can make them 
known to the world at large. To think— 
just to think, that a portion of this bean- 
tiful island should be steeped in poverty—- 
that the people not only live upon the 
mere potatoes, but are absolutely obliged 
to wear the skins for raiment, as Mr. Doo- 
lan has just mentioned to me.’ 

‘©* Which accounts for our cultivation 
of lumpers,’ added Myr. Doolan, ‘they 
being the Jargest species of the root, and 
best adapted for wearing apparel.’ 

“©*T should deem myself culpable, in- 
deed I should, did I not inform my coun- 
trymen upon the real condition of this 
great country.’ 

««¢Why, after your great opportunities 
for judging,’ said Phil, ‘you ought to 
speak out. You’ye seen us in a way, I 
may fairly affirm, few Englishmen have, 
and heard more.’ 

«<éThat’s it—that’s the very thing, Mr. 
Macnamara. I’ve looked at you more 
closely, I’ve watched you more narrowly, 
I’ve witnessed what the French call your 
“wie intime.” ’ 

‘**Bedad you haye,’ said old Burke, 
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with a grin, ‘and profited by it to the ut- 
most.’ 

<«<T’ve been a spectator of your election 
contests—I’ve partaken of your hospitality 
—T’ve witnessed your popular and nation- 
al sports—I’ve been present at your wed- 
dings, your fairs, your wakes ; but no, I 
was forgetting, I never saw a wake.’ 

<< «Never saw a wake ?’ repeated each of 
the company in turn, as though the gen- 
tleman was uttering a sentiment of very 
dubious veracity. 

“««Never,’ said Mr. Prettyman, rather 
abashed at this proof of his incapacity to 
instruct his English friends upon aid mat- 
ters of Irish interest. 

«<« Well, then,’ said Macnamara, ‘ with a 
blessing, we’ll show you one. Lord forbid 
that we shouldn’t do the honors of our 
poor country to an intelligent foreigner 
when he’s good enough to come amongst 
us.’ 

**< Peter,’ said he, turning to the servant 
behind him, ‘who’s dead hereabouts ?’? 

‘**Sorra one, yer honor. Since the 
scrimmage at Portumna the place is peace- 
able.’ 

““* Who died lately in the neighbor- 
hood ?? 

<<¢«'Tl"he widow Macbride, yer honor.’ 

“‘*Couldn’t they take her up again, 
Peter ? My friend here never saw awake.’ 

“<T’m afeerd not, for it was the boys 
roasted her, and she wouldn’t be a decent 
corpse for to show a stranger,’ said Peter, 
in a whisper. 

“Mr. Prettyman shuddered at these 
peaceful indications of the neighborhood, 
and said nothing. 

“<«Well, then, Peter, tell Jemmy Divine 
to take the old musket in my bedroom, 
and go over to the Clunagh bog—he can’t 
go wrong—there’s twelve families there 
that never pay a halfpenny rent, and when 
it’s done, let him give notice to the neigh- 
borhood, and we’ll have a rousing wake.’ 

“©¢ You don’t mean, Mr. Macnamara— 
you don’t mean to say , stammered 
out the Cockney, with a face like a ghost. 

**¢T only mean to say,’ said Phil, laugh- 
ing, ‘that you’re keeping the decanter very 
long at your right hand,’ 

‘*Burke contrived to interpose before 
the Englishman could ask any explanation 
of what he had just heard—and for some 
minutes he could only wait in impatient 
anxiety—when a loud report of a gun close 
beside the house attracted the attention of 
the guests ; the next moment old Peter 
entered, his face radiant with smiles. 

“Well, whai’s that ?? said Macna- 
mara. 
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“«<°Twas Jimmy, yer honor. As the 
evening was rainy, he said he’d take one 


| of the neighbors, and he hadn’t to go far, 


for Andy Moore was going home, and he 
brought him down at’ once.’ 

“«* Did he shoot him ?’ said Mr. Pretty- 
man, while cold perspiration broke over 
his forehead. ‘Did he murder the man ?’ 

“*Sorra murder,’ said Peter, disdain- 
fully ; ‘but why wouldn’t he shoot him 
when the master bid him ?’ 

*T needn’t tell you more, Charley ; but 
in ten minutes after, feigning some excuse 
to leave the room, the terrified Cockney 
took flight, and, offering twenty guineas 
for a horse to convey him to Athlone, he 
left Galway, fully convinced that they 
don’t yet know us on the other side of the 
Channel.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE JOURNEY. 


THE election concluded—the turmoil 
and excitement of the contest over—all 
was fast resuming its accustomed routine 
around us, when one morning my uncle 
informed me that I was at length to leave 
my native county, and enter upon the 
great world as a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Although long since in expecta- 
tion of this eventful change, it was with 
no slight feeling of emotion I contemplated 
the step, which, removing me at once from 
all my early friends and associations, was 
to a ee me with new companions and 
new influences, and place before me yery 
different objects of ambition from those I 
had hitherto been regarding. 

My destiny had been long ago decided ; 
the army had had its share of the family, 
who brought little more back with them 
from the wars than a short allowance of 
members and shattered constitutions ; the 
navy had proved, on more than one occa- 
sion, that the fate of the O’Malleys did 
not incline to hanging; so that, in Irish 
estimation, but one alternative remained, 
and that was the bar. Besides, as my 
uncle remarked, with great truth and fore- 
sight, ‘‘ Charley will be tolerably indepen- 
dent of the public, at all events ; for, even 
if they never send him a brief, there’s law 
enough in the family to last his time”—a 
rather novel reason, by-the-by, for making 
a man a lawyer, and which induced Sir 
Harry, with his usual clearness, to observe 
to me, 

‘‘Upon my conscience, boy, you are in 
luck. If there had been a Bible in the 
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eo ag believe he’d haye made you 


onsidine alone, ofsall my uncle’s advi- 
s, did not concur in this determination 


ee | He set forth, with an elo- 


my head was better calculated for bearing 
hard knocks than unraveling knotty 
points ; that a shako would become it in- 
nitely better than a wig; and declared, 
roundly, that a boy who began so well, 
and had such yery pretty notions about 
shooting, was positively thrown away in 
the Four Courts. My uncle, however, 
was firm, and, as old Sir Harry supported 
him, the day was decided against us, Consi- 
dine murmuring, as he left the room, some- 
thing that did not seem quite a brilliant 
anticipation of the success awaiting me in 
my legal career. As for myself, though 
only a silent spectator of the debate, all 
my wishes were with the Count. From 
my earliest boyhood a military life had 
been my strongest desire ; the roll of the 
drum and the shrill fife that played 
- through the little village, with its ragged 
troop of recruits following, had charms 
for me I cannot describe ; and had a choice 
been allowed me, I would infinitely rather 
have been a sergeant in the dragoons than 
one of his Majesty’s learned in the law. If, 
then, such had been the cherished feeling 
of many a year, how much more strongly 
were my aspirations heightened by the 
events of the last few days. The tone of 
superiority I had witnessed in Hammer- 
sley, whose conduct to me at parting had 
placed him high in my esteem—the quiet 
contempt of civilians, implied in a thous- 
and sly ways—the exalted estimate of his 
own profession, at once wounded my pride 
and stimulated my ambition; and, lastly, 
more than all, the avowed preference that 
Lucy Dashwood evinced for a military life, 
were stronger allies than my own convic- 
tion needed to make me long for the army. 
So completely did the thought possess me, 
that I felt, if I were not a soldier, I cared 
not what became of me. Life had no 


other object of ambition for me than mili-| 


tary renown, no other success for which I 
cared to struggle, or would value when ob- 
tained. “Aut Cesar aut nullus,” thought 
I; and when my uncle determined I 
should be a lawyer, I neither murmured 
nor objected, but hugged myself in tie 
prophecy of Considine, that hinted pretty 
broadly, ‘‘ the devil a stupider fellow ever 
eened s brief; but he’d have made a 
slashing light dragoon.” 

The preliminaries were not long in ar- 
ranging. It was settled that I should be 
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|eare of Doctor 


t certainly converted me, that! 


atched to Dublin to the 


ctor Mooney, then a junior fel- 
low in the University, honour take me 
into his especial charge ; while Sir Harr 

was to furnish me mith a letter Peybis.al 

friend, Doctor Barret, whose advice and 
assistance he estimated at a very high 
price. Provided with such documents, I 
was informed that the gates of knowledge 
were more than half ajar for me, without 
an effort upon my part. One only portion 
of all the arrangements I heard with any- 
thing like pleasure ; it was decided that 
my man Mickey was to accompany me to 
Dublin, and remain with me during my 


immediately dis 


ta . 

t was upon a clear, sharp morning in 
January, of the year 18—, that I took my 
place upon-the box-seat of the old Galway 
mail, and set out on my journey. My 
heart was depressed and ‘my spirits were 
miserably low. I had all that feeling of 
sadness which leayve-taking inspires, and 
no sustaining prospect to cheer me in the 
distance. For the first time in my life, I 
had seen a tear glisten in my poor uncle’s 
eye, and heard his voice falter as he said, 
“Farewell!” Notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of age, we had been perfectly com- 
panions together; and, as I thought now 
over all the thousand kindnesses and affec- 
tionate instances of his love I had received, 
my heart gave way, and the tears coursed 
slowly down my cheeks. I turned to give 
one last look at the tall chimneys and the 
old woods, my earliest friends ; but a turn 
of the road had shut out the prospect, and 
thus I took my leave of Galway. 

My friend Mickey, who sat behind with 
the guard, participated but little in my 
feelings: of regret. The potatoes in the 
metropolis could scareely be as wet as the 
lumpers in Scariff; he had heard that - 
whisky was not dearer, and looked forward 
to the other delights of the capital with a 
longing heart. Meanwhile, resolved that 
no portion of his career should be lost, he 
was lightening the road by anecdote and 
song, and held an audience of four people, 
a very crusty-looking old guard included, 
in roars of laughter. Mike had contrived, 
with his usual savolr faire, to make him- 
self very agreeable to an extremely pretty- 
looking country girl, around whose waist 
he had most lovingly passed his arm, 
under pretense of keeping her from fall- 
ing, and to whom, in the midst of all his 
attentions to the party at large, he devoted 
himself considerably, pressing his suit with 
ali the aid.of his native minstrelsy. 

**Hould me tight, Miss Matilda, dear.” 

** My name’s Mary Brady, ay ye plase.” 


Ere 
« Ay, and I do plase. 


“Oh Ma " Brady, you are m daglin’ (+4 

; You not my looking-glass, from night till morn- 
Td vies have ye without one farthen, 

_ Nor Shusey Gallagher and her house and garden. 


May I never av I wouldn’t, then ; and ye 
needn’t be laughing.” 

“Ts his honor at home ?” ; 

_ This speech was addressed to a gaping 
country fellow, that leaned on his spade to 
see the coach pass. 

~ Ts his honor at home? [I’ve something 
for him from Mr. Davern.” 

Mickey well knew that few western gen- 
tlemen were without constant intercourse 
with the Athlone attorney. ‘The poor 
countryman accordingly hastened through 
the fence, and pursued the coach with all 
speed for above a mile, Mike pretending 
all the time to be in the greatest anxiety 
for his overtaking them; until at last, as 
he stopped in despair, a hearty roar of 
laughter told him that, in Mickey’s par- 
lance, he was ‘* sould.” 

“Taste it, my dear; devil a harm it'll 
do ye; it never paid the king sixpence.” 

Here he filled a little horn vessel from a 
black bottle he carried, accompanying the 
action with a song, the air to which, if 
any of my readers feel disposed to sing it, 
I may observe bore a resemblance to the 
well-known “A Fig for St. Denis of 
France.” 


‘“POTTEEN, GOOD LUCK TO YEH, DEAR, 


‘¢ Av I was a monarch in state, 
Like Romulus or Julius Caysar, 
With the best of fine victuals to eat, 
And drink like great Nebuchadnezzar, 
A rasher of bacon I’d have, 
And potatoes the finest was seen, sir ; 
And for drink, it’s no claret I'd crave, 
But a keg of ould Mullens’ potteen, sir, 
With the smell of the smoke on it still. 


Ee ae talk of the Romans of ould, 
hom they say in their own times was frisky ; 

But trust me, to keep out the cowld, 

The Romans at home here like whisky. 
Sure it warms both the head and the heart, 

It’s the soul of all readin’ and writin’, 
It teaches both science and art, 

And disposes for love or for fightin’. 

Oh, potteen, good luck to ye, dear.” 


This very classic production, and the 
black bottle which accompanied it, com- 
pletely established the singer’s pre-emi- 
nence in the company ; and I heard sun- 
dry sounds resembling drinking, with fre- 
quent good wishes to the provider of the 
feast. ‘‘ Long life to ye, Mr. Free,” “ Your 
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health and inclinations, Mr. Free,” etc. 5 
to which Mr. Free responded by drinking 
those of the company, ‘‘av they were var- 
tuous.” The amicable relations thus hap- 
pily established, promised a very lasting 
reign, and would, doubtless, have enjoyed 
such, had nota slight incident occurred, 
which for a brief season interrupted them. 
At the village where we stopped to break- 
fast, three very venerable figures presented 
themselves for places in the inside of the 
coach : they were habited in black coats, 
breeches, and gaiters, wore hats of a very 
ecclesiastic breadth in their brim, and had 
altogether the peculiar air and bearing 
which distinguishes their calling, being no 
less than three Roman Catholic prelates on 
their way to Dublin to attend a convoca- 
tion. hile Mickey and his friends, with 
the ready tact which every low Irishman 
possesses, immediately perceived who and 
what these worshipful individuals were, 
another traveler, who had just assumed 
his place on the outside, participated but 
little in the feelings of reverence so mani- 
festly displayed, but gave a sneer of a ver 
ominous kind, as the skirt of the last blac 
coat disappeared within the coach. This 
latter individual was a short, thick-set, 
bandy-legged man, of about fifty, with an 
enormous nose, which, whatever its habit- 
ual coloring, on the morning in question 
was of a brilliant purple. He wore a blue 
coat, with bright buttons, upon which 
some letters were inscribed, and around 
his neck was fastened a ribbon of the same 


color, to which a medal was attached.: 


This he displayed with something of osten- 
tation, whenever an opportunity oceurred, 
and seemed altogether a person who pos- 
sessed a most satisfactory impression of his 
own importance. In fact, had not this 
feeling been participated in by others, Mr. 
Billy Crow would never have been depnted 
by No. 18,476 to carry their warrant down 
to the west country, and establish the nu- 
cleus of an Orange Lodge in the town of 
Foxleigh ; such being, in brief, the reason 
why he, a very well known manufacturer 
of “leather continuations” in Dublin, had 
ventured upon the perilous journey from 
which he was now returning. Billy was 
going on his way to town rejoicing, for he 
had had most brilliant success; the breth- 
ren had feasted and féted him; he had 
made several splendid orations, with the 
usual number of prophecies about the 
speedy downfall of Romanism ; the inevi- 
table return of Protestant ascendancy ; the 
pleasing prospect that, with increased ef- 
fort and improved organization, they should 
soon be able to have everything their own 


r os ernait with considerable cer- 
hs nty, ther it will be more conducive 
s 

Down,” or “ The Battle of Ross.” _ 
Billy Crow, long life to him! you might 
as well attempt to passa turkey upon M. 
Audubon for a giraffe, as endeavor to im- 
pose a Papist upon him for a true follower 
of King William. He could have given 
you more generic distinctions to guide you 
in the decision, than ever did Cuvier to 
designate an antediluvyian mammoth ; so 
that no sooner had he seated himself upon 
the coach, than he buttoned up his great 
coat, stuck his hands firmly in his side 
pockets, pursed up his lips, and looked al- 
together like a man that, feeling himself 
out of his element, resolves to “bide his 
time” in patience, until chance may throw 
him among more congenial associates. 
Mickey Free, who was himself no mean 
proficient in reading a character, at one 
glance saw his man, and began hammering 
his brains to see if he could not overreach 
him. Thesmall portmanteau which con- 
tained Billy’s wardrobe bore the conspicu- 
ous announcement of his name; and, as 
Mickey could read, this was one important 
step already gained. 

He accordingly took the first opportuni- 
ty of seating himself beside him, and open- 
ed the conversation by some very polite 
observation upon the other’s wearing ap- 
parel, which is always, in the west, con- 
sidered a piece of very courteous attention. 
By degrees the dialogue prospered, and 
Mickey began to make some very impor- 
tant revelations about himself and his mas- 
ter, intimating that the ‘state of the 
country ” was such that a man of his way 
of thinking had no peace or quiet in it. 

‘“*'That’s him there, forenent ye,” said 
Mickey, ‘‘ and a better Protestant never 
hated mass. Ye understand.” 

‘“What!” said Billy, unbuttoning the 


collar of his coat to get a fairer view at’ Kinnegad. While the 


2} Billy looked very 


: e “site 
nea] seis’ 


s thrown among] <¢ 


happiness to sing “ Croppies Lie, 
As for | 


satay br it. LA 
4 
this ; at last he sai 


much. i 
“And ye tell me th: 


ee: Pane: 
that your master there’ 


blue,” said Mike, with a wink, 
ntee is his uncles,” +) cae 
<« And where are they, when they are at 
| iS Ee Pty gy | ae ee 
- “In Galway, no less; but they’re here 


TUM? pene ee 
OE Ore be eee ae 

«« Here,” . he apa ‘ 

_ At these words he gave a knock of his 
heel to the coach, as if to intimate their 
“whereabouts.” ~ ; 5 

% You. don’t mean in the coach—do 

e? / 
“To be sure I do; and troth, you can’t 
know much of the west, av ye don’t know 
the three Mr. Trenches of Tallybash ! 
them’s they.” 

“You don’t say so ?” 

“ Faix, but I do.” 

““ May I never drink the 12th of July if 
I didn’t think they were priests.” 

“* Priests !” said Mickey, in a roar of 
laughter—‘‘ priests !” 

** Just priests.” 

‘* Be-gorra, though, ye had _ better keep 
that to yourself, for they’re not the, men 
to have that same said to them.” 

*‘Of course, I wouldn’t offend them,” 
said Mr. Crow; “faith, it’s not me would 
cast reflections upon such real out-and- 
outers as they are, And where are they 
going now ?” 

“To Dublin straight; there’s to be a 
grand lodge next week ; but sure Mr. Crow 
knows better than me.” 

Billy after this became silent. A moody 
reverie seemed to steal over him, and he 
was evidently displeased with himself for 
his want of tact in not discovering the 
three Mr. Trenches of Tallybash, though 
he only caught sight of their backs. 

Mickey Free interrupted not the frame 
of mind in which he saw conviction was 
slowly working its way, but, by gently 
humming in an under tone the loyal mel- 
ody of ‘‘Croppies Lie Down,” fanned the 
flame he had so dexterously kindled. At 


length, they reached the small town of 
coach changed 
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horses, Mr. Crow lost not a moment in| 


descending from the top, and, rushing into 
the little inn, disappeared for a few mo- 
ments. When he again issued forth, he 
carried a smoking tumbler of whisky 
punch, which he continued to stir with a 
spoon. As he approached the coach-door 
he tapped gently with his knuckles, upon 
which the reverend prelate of Maronia or 
Mesopotamia, I forget which, inquired 
what he wanted. 

“‘T ask your pardon, gentlemen,” said 
Billy, ‘but I thought P’d make bold to 
ask you to take something warm this cold 
day.” 

x Many thanks, my good friend ; but we 
never do,” said a bland voice from within. 

“‘T understand,” said Billy, with a sly 
wink: ‘* but there are circumstances now 
and then—and one might for the honor of 
the cause, you know. Just put it to your 
lips, won’t you ?”’ 

“* Excuse me,” said a very rosy-cheeked 
little prelate, ‘‘but nothing stronger than 
water—” 

‘* Botheration,” thought Billy, as he 
regarded the speaker’s nose. ‘‘But I 
thought,” said he, aloud, “ that you would 
not refuse this.” 

Here he made a peculiar manifestation 
in the air, which, whatever respect and 
reverence it might carry to the honest 
brethren of 13,476, seemed only to increase 
the wonder and astonishment of the bish- 
ops. 

‘* What does he mean ?” said one. 

“Ts he mad ?” said another. 

“Tear and ages,” said Mr. Crow, get- 
ting quite impatient at the slowness of his 
friends’ perception, ‘‘tear and ages, I’m 
one of yourselves,” 

** One of us,” said the three in chorus— 
“one of us f.”’ 

‘* Ay, to be sure”—here he took a long 
pus at the punch—‘‘to be sure I am; 
nere’s ‘ No surrender,’ your souls ! whoop” 
—a loud yell accompanying the toast as 
he drank it. 

‘‘Do you mean to insult us?” said 
Father P “* Guard, take the fellow.” 

‘* Are we to be outraged in this man- 
ner ?”’ chorused the priests. 

‘** July the 1st, in Oldbridge town,’” 
sang Billy, ‘‘and here it is, ‘ The glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory of the great 
and good—’ ” 

“Guard! Where is the guard?” 

“*¢ And good King William, that saved 
us from Popery—” 

** Coachman !—guard !’ 
ther 

<< ¢ Brass money—’” 


screamed F'a- 
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‘* Policeman ! policeman !” shouted the 
priests. ! 
«©¢ Brass money and wooden shoes ;’ 
devil may care who hears me,” said Billy, 
who, supposing that the three Mr. Trenches 
were skulking the avowal of their princi- 
ples, resolved to assert the pre-eminence of 
the great cause single-handed and alone. 

‘* Here’s the Pope in the pillory, and 
the devil pelting him with priests.’ ’ 

At these words a kick from behind ap- 
prised the loyal champion that a very rag- 
ged auditory, who for some time past had 
not well understood the gist of his elo- 
quence, had at length comprehended 
enough to be angry. Ce west que le 
premier pas qui cote, certainly, in an Irish 
row. ‘The merest urchin may light 
the train; one handful of mud often ig- 
nites a shindy that ends in a most bloody 
battle.” And here, no sooner did the wis 
a tergo impel Billy forward than a severe 
rap of a closed fist in the eye drove him 
back, and in one instant he became the 
center to a periphery of kicks, cuffs, an 
ings, and haulings, that left the poor Dep- 
uty-Grand not only orange, but blue. 

ee fought manfully, but numbers car- 
ried the day ; and, when the coach drove 
off, which it did at last without him, the 
last thing visible to the outsides was the 
figure of Mr. Crow, whose hat, minus the 
crown, had been driven over his head down 
upon his neck, where it remained like a 
dress cravat, buffeting a mob of ragged 
vagabonds, who had so completely meta- 
morphosed the unfortunate man with mud 
and bruises, that a committee of the grand 
lodge might actually have been unable to 
identify him. 

As for Mickey and his friends behind, 
their mirth knew no bounds ; and, except 
the respectable insides, there was not an 
individual about the coach who ceased to 
think of and laugh at the incident till we 
arrived in Dublin, and drew up at the Hi- 
bernian, in Dawson street. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DUBLIN. 


No sooner had I arrived in Dublin than 
my first care was to present myself to Dr. 
Mooney, by whom I was received in the 
most cordial manner. In fact, in my utter 
ignorance of such persons, I had imagined 
a College fellow to be a character neces- 
sarily severe and unbending ; and, as the 
only two very great people | had ever seen 
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life were the Archbishop of Tuam 
pictured pe that a University fellow 
was, in all probability, a cross between the 
two, and feared him accordingly. 

The Doctor read over my uncle’s letter 
attentively, invited me to partake of his 
breakfast, and then entered upon some- 
thing like an account of the life before me, 
for which Sir Harry Boyle had, however, 
in some degree prepared me. 

** Your uncle, I find, wishes you to live 
in college; perhaps it is better too ; so that 
I must look out for chambers for you. 
Let me see: it will be rather difficult, just 
now, to find them.” Here he fell for some 
moments into a musing fit, and merely 
muttered a few broken sentences, as, ‘‘'T'o 
be sure, if other chambers could be had— 
but then—and, after all, perhaps, as he is 
young—besides, Frank will certainly be 
expelled before long, and then he will have 
them all to himself. I say, O’Malley, I 
believe I must quarter you for the present 
with a rather wild companion; but as your 
uncle says youre a prudent fellow ’—here 
he smiled very much, as if my. uncle had 
not said any such thing—‘“‘ why, you must 
only take the better care of yourself, until 
we can make some better arrangement. 
My pupil, Frank Webber, is at this mo- 
ment in want of a ‘chum,’ as the phrase 
is, his last three having only been domes- 
ticated with him for as many weeks; so 
that, until we find you a more quict rest- 
ing-place, you may take up your abode 
with him.” 

During breakfast, the Doctor proceeded 
to inform me that my destined companion 
was a young man of excellent family and 
good fortune, who, with very considerable 
talents and acquirements, preferred a life 
of rackety and careless dissipation to pros- 
pects of great success in public life, which 
his connection and family might have se- 
cured for him; that he had been originally 
entered at Oxford, which he was obliged 
to leave; then tried Cambridge, from which 
he escaped expulsion by being rusticated, 
that is, having incurred a sentence of tem- 
porary banishment; and, lastly, was en- 
deavoring, with what he himself believed 
to be a total reformation, to stumble on to 
a degree in the ‘‘silent sister.” 

“This is his third year,” said the Doc- 


tor, “and he is only a freshman, having | 


lost every examination, with abilities 
enough to sweep the University of its 
prizes. But come over now, and [ll pre- 
sent you to him.” 

I followed him down-stairs, across the 


a ah, $i 
fet Baron, when on circuit, I| 
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up the first floor left, to use the college di- 
eto! stood Sue shee of Mr. Webber, a 
large No. 2 being conspicuously painted in 


the middle of the door, and not over it, as 


is usually the custom. As we reached the 
spot, the observations of my companion 
were lost to me in the tremendous noise 
and uproar that resounded from within. 
It seemed as if a number of people were 
fighting, pretty much as a banditti in a 
melodrama do, with considerable more of 
confusion than requisite; a fiddle and a 
French horn also lent their assistance to 
shouts and cries, which, to say the best, 
were not exactly the aids to study I expect- 
ed in such a place. 

Three times was the bell pulled, with a 
vigor that threatened its downfall, when, 
at last, as the jingle of it rose above all 
other noises, suddenly all became hushed 
and still; a momentary pause succeeded, 
and the door was opened by a very respect- 
able-looking servant, who, recognizing the 
Doctor, at once introduced us into the 
apartment where Mr. Webber was sitting. 

In a large and very handsomely fur- 
nished room, where Brussels carpeting and 
softly-cushioned sofas contrasted strangely 
with the meagre and comfortless chambers 
of the Doctor, sat a young man at a small 
breakfast-table, beside the fire. He was 
attired in a silk dressing-gown and black 
velvet slippers, and supported his forehead 
upon a hand of most lady-like whiteness, 
whose fingers were absolutely covered with 
rings of great beauty and price. His long 
silky brown hair fell in rich profusion upon 
the back of his neck, and over his arm, 
and the whole air and attitude was one 
which a painter might have copied. So 
intent was he upon the volume before him, 
that he never raised his head at our ap- 
proach, but continued to read aloud, total- 
ly unaware of our presence. 

“‘Dr. Mooney, sir,” said the servant. 

“* Ton dapamey bominos, prosephe, crione 
Agamemnon,” repeated the student, in an 
ecstacy, and not paying the slightest at- 
tention to the announcement. 

‘Dr. Mooney, sir,” repeated the servant 
in a louder tone, while the Doctor looked 
around on every side for an explanation of 
the late uproar, with a face of the most 
puzzled astonishment. 

“* Be dakiown para thina dolekoskion 
enkos,” said Mr. Webber, finishing a cup 
of coffee at a draught. 

‘‘Well, Webber, hard at work LI see,” 
said the Doctor. 

** Ah, Doctor, I beg pardon! Have you 
been long here ?” said the most soft and 


court, to an angle of the old square, where, | insinuating voice, while the speaker passed 
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his taper fingers across his brow, as if to 
dissipate the traces of deep thought and 
study. — 

- While the doctor presented me to my 
future companion, I could perceive, in the 
restless and searching look he threw 
around, that the fracas he had so lately 
heard was stil] an unexplained and vevata 
questio in his mind. 

‘May I offer you a cup of coffee, Mr. 
O'Malley ?” said the youth, with an air of 
almost timid bashfulness. ‘The Doctor, 
I know, breakfasts at a very early hour.” 

“‘T say, Webber,” said the Doctor, who 
could no longer restrain his curiosity, 
“what an awful row I heard here as I 
came up to the door. I thought Bedlam 
was broke loose. What could it have 
been ?” 

** Ah, you heard it too, sir,” said. Mr. 
Webber, smiling most benignly. 

‘Hear it ? to be sure I did} O’Malley 
and I could not hear ourselves talking with 
the uproar.” * 

*« Yes, indeed, it is very provoking ; but, 
then, what’s to be done? One can’t com- 
plain, under the circumstances.” 

‘Why, what do you mean ?” said Moo- 
ney, anxiously. 

‘* Nothing, sir, nothing. T’d much 
rather you’d not ask me ; for, after all, Ill 
change my chambers.” 

“But why? Explain this at once. I 
insist upon 1t.” 

“*Can I depend upon the discretion of 
your young friend?” said Mr. Webber, 
gravely. 

‘‘ Perfectly,” said the Doctor, now 
wound up to the greatest anxiety to learn 
a secret. 

“And yowll promise not to mention 
the thing except among your friends ? ” 

**T do,” said the Doctor. 

** Well, then,” said he, in a low and con- 
fident whisper, ‘it’s the Dean.” 

“The Dean!” said Mooney, with a 
start. “The Dean! Why, how can it be 
the Dean ?” 

‘Too true,” said Mr. Webber, making a 
sign of drinking; ‘‘too true, Doctor. 
And then, the moment he is so, he begins 
smashing the furniture. Never was any- 
thing heard like it. As for me, as I am 
now become a reading man, I must go else- 
where.” 

Now, it so chanced that the worthy 
Dean, who albeit a man of most abstemi- 
ous habits, possessed a nose which, in 
color and development, was a most unfor- 
tunate witness to call to character, and as 
Mooney heard Webber narrate cireumstan- 
tially the frightful excesses of the great 
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functionary, I saw that something like 
conviction was stealing over him. r 

‘You'll, of course, never speak of this’ 
except to your most intimate friends,” 
said Aobher 

“¢ Of course not,” said the Doctor, as he 
shook his hand warmly, and prepared’ to 
leave the room. ‘*O’Malley, I leave you 
here,” said he; ‘‘ Webber and you can 
talk over your arrangements.” 

Webber followed the Doctor to the door, 
whispered something in his ear, to which 
the other replied, “ Very well, I will write; 
but if your father sends the money, I must 
insist-—” The rest was lost in protesta- 
tions and professions of the most fervent 
kind, amid which the door was shut, and 
Mr. Webber returned to the room. 

Short as was the interspace from the 
door without to the room within, it. was 
still ample enough to effect a very thorough 
and remarkable change in the whole exter- 
nal appearance of Mr. Frank Webber ; for, 
scarcely had the oaken panel shut out the 
Doctor, when he appeared no longer the 
shy, timid, and silvery-toned gentleman of 
five minutes before, but, dashing boldly 
forward, he seized a key-bugle that lay hid 
beneath a sofa-cushion, and blew a tre- 
mendous blast. 

‘Come forth, ye demons of the lower 
world,” said he, drawing a cloth from a 
large table, and discovering the figures of 
three young men, coiled up _ beneath. 
‘*Come forth, and fear not, most timorous 
freshmen that ye are,” said he, unlocking 
a pantry, and liberating two others. 
‘Gentlemen, let me introduce to your ac- 
quaintance Mr. O’Malley. My chum, gen- 
tlemen. Mr. O’Malley, this is Harry Nes- 
bitt, who has been im college since the 
days of old Perpendicular, and numbers 
more cautions than any man who ever had 
his name on the books. Here is my par- 
ticular friend, Cecil Cavendish, the only 
man who could ever devil kidneys. Cap- 
tain Power, Mr. O’Malley ; a dashing dra- 
goon, as you see; aide-de-camp to his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant, and love- 
maker-general to Merrion square, West. 
These,” said he, pointing to the late deni- 
zens of the pantry, ‘‘are jibs, whose names 
are neither known to the proctor nor the 
police-office ; but, with due regard to their 
education and morals, we don’t despair.” 

‘* By no means,” said Power ; ‘‘ but come, 
let us resume our game.” At these words 
he took a folio atlas of maps from a small 
table, and displayed beneath a pack of 
cards, dealt as if for whist. The two gen- 
tlemen to whom I was introduced by name, 
returned to their places; the unknown 
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two put on their boxing gloves, and all re- 
sumed the hilarity which Dr. Mooney’s 
advent had so sud enly interrupted. 
-*Where’s Moore ?” said Webber, as he 
once more seated himself at his breakfast. 
_ Making a spatch-cock, sir,” said the 
servant. . = 
- At the same instant, a little, dapper, jo- 
vial-looking personage appeared with the 
dish in question. . 

“Mr. O’Malley, Mr. Moore, the gentle- 
man who, by repeated remonstrances to 
the board, has succeeded in getting eatable 
food for the inhabitants of this penitenti- 
ary, and has the honored reputation of re- 
forming the commons of college.” 

“Anything to Godfrey O’Malley, may I 
ask, sir ?” said Moore. 

** His nephew,” I replied. 

‘Which of you winged the gentleman 
the other day for not passing the decanter, 
or something of that sort ?” 

“Tf you mean the affair with Mr. Bod- 
kin, it was I.” 

** Glorious, that ; begad, I thought you 
were one of us. I say, Power, it was he 
pinked Bodkin.” 

«¢ Ah, indeed,” said Power, not turning 
his head from his game ; ‘‘a pretty shot, 
I heard—two by honors—and hit him fair- 
ly—the odd trick. Hammersley mention- 
ed the thing to me.” 

‘*Oh ! is he in town ?” said IL. 

*©No; he sailed for. Portsmouth yester- 
day. He is to join the 11th—game—I say, 
Webber, you’ve lost the rubber.” 

** Double or quit, and a dinner at Dun- 
leary,” said Webber. “‘We must show 
O’Malley—confound the Mister —some- 
thing of the place.” 

*« Agreed.” 

The whist was resumed; the boxers, 
now refreshed by a leg of the spatch-cock, 
returned to their gloves, Mr, Moore took 
up his violin, Mr. Webber his French horn, 
and I was left the only unemployed man 
in the company. 

‘I say, Power, you’d better bring the 
drag over here for us ; we can all go down 
together.” 

‘sI must inform you,” said Cavendish, 
“that, thanks to your philanthropic efforts 
of last night, the passage from Grafton 
street to Stephen’s green is impracti- 
cable.” A tremendous roar of laughter 
followed this announcement ; and, though 
at the time the cause was unknown to me, 
I may as well mention it here, as I subse- 
quently learned it from my companions. 

Among the many peculiar tastes which 
distinguished Mr. Francis Webber, was an 
extraordinary fancy for street-begging ; he 
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had, over and over, won large sums ee 
his success in that difficult walk ; and so 

perfect were his disguises, both of dress, 
voice, and manner, that he actually, at one 
time, succeeded in obtaining charity from 
his very opponent in the wager. He wrote 
ballads with the greatest facility, and san 

them with infinite pathos and humor}; an: 

the old woman at the corner of College 
green was certain of an audience when the 
severity of the night would leave all other 
minstrelsy deserted. As these feats of jong- 
lerie usually terminated in a row, it was a 
most amusing part of the transaction to 
see the singer’s part taken by the mob 
against the college men, who, growing im- 
patient to carry him off to supper some- 
where, would invariably be obliged to have 


a fight for the booty. 


Now, it chanced that a few evenings be- 
fore, Mr. Webber was returning with a 
pocket well lined with copper, from a mu- 
sical réunton he had held at the corner of 
York street, when the idea struck him to 
stop at the end of Grafton street, where a 
huge stone grating at that time exhibited, 
perhaps it exhibits still, the descent to one | 
of the great main sewers of the city. 

The light was shining brightly from a 
pastrycook’s shop, and showed the large 
bars of stone between which the muddy 
water was rushing rapidly down, and 
plashing in the torrent that ran boister- 
ously several feet beneath. 

To stop in the street of any crowded 
city is, under any circumstances, an invi- 
tation to others to do likewise, which is 
rarely unaccepted ; but when in addition 
to this, you stand fixedly in one spot, and 
regard with stern intensity any object near 
you, the chances are ten to one that you 
have several companions in your curiosity 
before a minute expires. 

Now, Webber, who had at first stood 
still, without any peculiar thought in view, 
no sooner perceived that he was joined by 
others, than the idea of making something 
out of it immediately occurred to him. 

‘What is it, agra?” inquired an old 
woman, very much in his own style of 
dress, pulling at the hood of his cloak. 

“And can’t you see for yourself, dar- 
ling ?” replied he, sharply, as he knelt 
down, and looked most intensely at the 
sewer. 

“Are ye long there, avick ?” inquired 
he of an imaginary individual below, and 
then waiting as if for a reply, said, “‘ Two 
hours! Blessed Virgin! he’s two hours 
in the drain !” 

By his time the crowd had reached en- 
tirely across the street, and the crushing 
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and squeezing to get near the important 
spot was awinh:s sib aS 0 a a 
“Where did hecome from ?” “ Who is 
he?” “How did he get there?” were 
questions on every side, and various sur- 
mises were afloat, till Webber, rising from 
_his-knees, said, in a mysterious whisper to 
those nearest him, ‘‘ He’s made his escape 
to-night out o’ Newgate by the big drain, 
and lost his way; he was looking for the 
Liffey, and took the wrong turn.” — 

To an Irish mob, what appeal could 
equal this? A culprit, at any time, has 
his claim upon their sympathy; but let 
him be caught in the very act of cheating 
the authorities and evading the law, and 
his popularity knows no bounds. Webber 
knew this well, and, as the mob thickened 
around him, sustained an imaginary con- 
versation that Savage Landor might have 
envied, imparting now and then such hints 
concerning the runaway as raised their in- 
terest to the highest pitch, and fifty differ- 
ent versions were related on all sides—of 
the crime he was guilty—the sentence that 
was passed on him—and the day he was to 
suffer. 

““Do you see the light, dear?” said 
Webber, as some ingeniously benevolent 
individual had lowered down a candle with 
a string—‘‘ do ye see the light? Oh! he’s 
fainted, the creature.” A cry of horror 
from the crowd burst forth at these words, 
followed by a universal shout of ‘* Break 
open the street.” 

Pickaxes, shovels, spades, and crowbars 
seemed absolutely the walking accompani- 
ments of the crowd, so suddenly did they 
appear upon the field of action, and the 
work of exhumation was begun witha 
vigor that speedily covered nearly half of 
the street with mud and paying-stones. 
Parties relieved each other at the task, 
and, ere half an hour, a hole capable of 
containing a mail coach was yawning in 
one of the most frequented thoroughfares 
of Dublin. Meanwhile, as no appearance 
of the culprit could be had, dreadful con- 
jectures as to his fate began to gain 
ground, By this time the authorities had 
received intimation of what was going for- 
ward, and attempted to disperse the 
crowd ; but Webber, who still continued 
to conduct the prosecution, called on them 
to resist the police, and save the poor 
creature. And now began a most terrific 
fray ; the stones, forming a ready weapon, 
were hurled at the unprepared constables, 
who, on their side, fought manfully, but 
against superior numbers; so that, at last, 
it was only by the aid of a military force 
the mob could be dispersed, and a riot, 
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which had assumed a very serious charac- 
ter, got under. Meanwhile, Webber had 
reached his chambers, changed his cos- 
tume, and was relating over a supper-table 
the narrative of his philanthropy to a very 
admiring circle of his friends. $3 
Such was my chum, Frank Webber ; 
and as this was the first anecdote I had 
heard’ of him, I relate it here that my 
readers may be in possession of the 
grounds upon which my opinion of that 
celebrated character was founded, while 
yet our acquaintance was in its infancy. © 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAPTAIN POWER. 


WITHIN afew weeks after my arrival in 
town I had become a matriculated student 
of the University, and the possessor of 
chambers within its walls, in conjunction 
with the sage and prudent gentleman I 
have introduced to my readers in the last 
chapter. Had my intentions on entering 
college been of the most studious and 
regular kind, the companion into whose 
society I was then immediately thrown 
would haye quickly dissipated them. He 
voted morning chapels a bore, Greek lec- 
tures a humbug, examinations a farce, and 
pronounced the statute-book, with its at- 
tendant train of fines and punishment, an 
“unclean thing.” With all my country 
habits and predilections fresh upon me, 
that I was an easily won disciple to his 
code need not be wondered at, and, indeed, 
ere many davs had passed over, my 
thorough indifference to all college rules 
and regulations had given me a high place 
in the esteem of Webber and his friends. 
As for myself, I was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find that what I had looked for- 
ward to as a very melancholy banishment, 
was likely to prove a most agreeable 
sojourn. Under Webber’s directions, there 
was no hour of the day that hung heavily 
upon our hands. We rose about eleven, 
and breakfasted ; after which sueceeded 
fencing, sparring, billiards, or tennis in 
the park ; about three, got on horseback, 
and either cantered in the Pheenix or 
about the squares till visiting time ; after 
which, made our calls, and then dressed 
for dinner, which we never thought of 
taking at commons, but had it from 
Morrison’s, we both being reported sick in 
the Dean’s list, and thereby exempt from 
the routine fare of the fellows’ table. In 
the evening our occupations became still 
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ing ; there were balls, suppers, 
ies, rows at the theatre, shindies 
the street, deviled drumsticks at 
dayes’, select oyster parties at the Car- 
lingford ; in fact, every known method of 
maining up all night, and appearing 
both pale and penitent the following 
morning. (. 
_ Webber had a large acquaintance in 
Dublin, and soon made me known to them 
all. Among others, the officers of the —th 
Light Dragoons, in which regiment Power 
was Captain, were his particular friends, 
and we had frequent invitations to dine at 
their mess. There it was first that mili- 
tary life presented itself to me in its most 
attractive, possible form, and heightened 
the passion I had already so strongly con- 
eeived for the army. Power, above all 
others, took my fancy. He was a gay, 
dashing-looking, handsome fellow of about 
eight-and-twenty, who had already seen 
some service, having joined while his regi- 
ment wus in Portugal; was in heart and 
soul a soldier, and had that species of 
pride and enthusiasm in all that regarded 
a military career that form no small part 
of the charm in the character of a young 
officer. 

Isat near him the second day we dined 
at the mess, and was much pleased at many 
slight attentions in his manner toward me. 

**T called on you to-day, Mr. O’Malley,” 
said he, ‘fin company with a friend, who 
is most anxious to see you.” 

** Indeed,” said I; **I did not hear of 
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“<We left no cards either of us, as we 
were determined to make you out on 
another day ; my companion has most ur- 
gent reasons for seeing you. I see youare 
puzzled,” said he, “‘and, although I pro- 
mised to keep his secret, I must blab : it 
was Sir George Dashwood was with me ; 
he told us of your most romantic adven- 
ture in the west, and, faith, there is no 
doubt you saved the lady’s life.” 

‘Was she worth the trouble of it ?” 
said the old major, whose conjugal experi- 
ences imparted a very crusty tone to the 
question. 

“TI think,” said I, “‘ I need only tell her 
name to convince you of it.” 

“ Here’s a bumper to her,” said Power, 
filling his glass ; ‘and every true man will 
follow my example.” 

When the hip, hipping which followed 
the toast was over, I found myself enjoy- 
ing no small share of the attention of the 
party as the deliverer of Lucy Dashwood. 

‘Sir George is cudgeling his brain to 
show his gratitude to you,” said Power. 
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“What a pity, for the sake of his peace 
of mind, that you’re not in the army,” 
said another ; ‘* it’s so easy to show a man 
a delicate regard by a quick promotion.” — 

** A devil of a pity for his own sake, 
too,” said Power, again ; “they’re going 
to make a lawyer of as strapping a fellow 
as ever carried a saberdash.” 

“A lawyer!” cried out half a dozen to- 
gether, pretty much with the same tone 
and emphasis as though he had said a two- 
penny postman—‘‘ the deyil they are.” 

** Cut the service at once: you'll get no 
promotion in it,” said the colonel; ‘‘a 
fellow with a black eye like you would look 
much better at the head of a squadron 
than a string of witnesses. ‘Trust me, 
you’d shine more in conducting a picket 
than a prosecution.” 

“ But.if 1 can’t ?” said I. 

“Then take my plan,” said Power, ‘¢ and 
make it cut you.’ 

“Yours ?” said two or three in a breath 
—** yours ?” 

‘Ay, mine; did you never know that I 
was bred to the bar ? Come, come, if it 
was only for O’Malley’s use and benefit— 
as we say in the parchments—I must tell 
you the story.” 

The claret was pushed briskly round, 
chairs drawn up to fill any vacant spaces, 
and Power began his story. 

“AsI am not over long-winded, don’t 
be scared at my beginning my history 
somewhat far back. I began life that most 
unlucky of all earthly contrivances for sup- 
plying casualties in case anything may 
befall the heir of the house—a species of 
domestic jury-mast, only lugged out in a 
gale of wind—a younger son. My brother 
Tom, a thick-skulled, pudding-headed, 
dog, that had no taste for anything save 
his dinner, took it into his wise head one 
morning that he would go into the army, 
and, although I had been originally des- 
tined for a soldier, no sooner was his 
choice made, than all regard for my taste 
and inclination was forgotten; and, as 
the family interest was only enough for 
one, it was decided that I should be put 
in what is called a ‘learned profession,’ 
and let push my fortune. ‘Take your 
choice, Dick,’ said my father, with a most 
benign smile—‘ take your choice, boy: 
will you be a lawyer, a parson, or a doc- 
tor ?? 

‘Had he said, ‘ Will you be pnt in the 
stocks, the pillory, or publicly whipped ?? 
I could not have looked more blank than 
at the question. 

«¢ As a decent Protestant, he should have 


grudged me to the church ; as a philan- 
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thropist, he might have scrupled at making 
me a physician ; but, as he had lost deeply 


by lawsuits, there looked something very 


like a lurking malice in sending me to the 
bar. Now, so far as I concurred with him, 
for having no gift for enduring either ser- 
mons or senna, I thought I’d make a bad 
administrator of either, and as I was ever 
regarded in the family as rather of a 
shrewd and quick turn, with a very natu- 
ral taste for roguery, I began to believe he 
was right, and that nature intended m 
for the circuit. : 

‘*From the hour my vocation was pro- 
nounced, it had been happy for the family 

‘that they could have got rid of me A 
certain ambition to rise in my profession 
laid hold on me, and I meditated all day 
and night how I was to get on. Every 
trick, every subtle invention to cheat the 
enemy that I could read of, I treasured up 
carefully, being fully impressed. with the 
notion that roguery meant law, and equity 
was only another name for odd and even. 

“«« My days were spent haranguing special 
juries of housemaids and  laundresses, 
cross-examining the cook, charging the 
under butler, and passing sentence of death 
upon the pantry boy, who, [ may add, was 
invariably hanged when the court rose. 

“‘If the mutton were overdone, or the 
turkey burned, I drew up an indictment 
against old Margaret, and against the 
kitchen- maid as accomplice ; and the fam- 
ily hungered while I harangued ; and, in 
fact, into such disrepute did I bring the 
legal profession, by the score of annoyance 
of which I made it the vehicle, that my fa- 
ther got a kind of holy horror of law 
courts, judges, and crown solicitors, and 
absented himself from the assizes the same 
year, for which, being a high sheriff, he 
paid a penalty of 500/. 

“<The next day I was sent off in disgrace 
to Dublin to begin my career in college, 
and eat the usual quartos and folios of 
beef and mutton which qualify a man for 
the woolsack. 

‘‘ Years rolled over, in which, after an 
ineffectual effort to get through college, 
the only examination I ever got being a 
jubilee for the king’s birthday, I was at 
length called to the Irish bar, and saluted 
by my friends as Counselor Power. ‘The 
whole thing was so like a joke to me, that 
it kept me in laughter for three terms, 
and, in fact, it was the best thing could 
happen me, for I had nothing else to do, 
The hall of the Four Courts was a very 
pleasant lounge, plenty of agreeable fellows 
that never earned sixpence, or were likely 
todoso. Then the circuits were so many 
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country excursions, that supplied fun of 


one kind or-other, but no profit. As for | 


me, I was what was called a good junior: 
I knew how to look after the waiters, to 
inspect the decanting of the wine, and the 
airing of the claret, and was always atten- 
tive to the father of the circuit, the cross- 
est old villain that ever was a king’s coun- 
sel. These eminent qualities, and my be- 
ing able to sing a song in honor of our 
own bar, were recommendations enough to 
make me a favorite, and I was one. 3 

“Now the reputation I obtained was 
pleasant enough at first, but I began to 
wonder that I never got a brief. Some- 
how, if it rained civil bills or declarations, 
devil a one would fall upon my head, and 
it seemed as if the only object 1 had in hfe 
was to accompany the circuit, a kind of 
deputy-assistant commissary-general, never 
expected to come into action. ‘To be sure, 
I was not alone in misfortune ; there were 
several promising youths who cut great 
figures in Trinity, in the same predica- 
ment, the only difference being, that they 
attributed to jealousy what I suspected 
was forgetfulness, for I don’t think a sin- 
gle attorney in Dublin knew one of us. 

*“*Two years passed over, and then I 
walked the hall with a bag filled with 
newspapers, to look like briefs, and was 
regularly called by two or three criers from 
one court to the other. It never took ; 
even when I used to seduce a country 
friend to visit the courts, and get him into 
an animated conversation in a corner be- 
tween two pillars, devil a one would be- 
lieve him to be a client, and I was fairly 
nonplussed. 

“* How is aman ever to distinguish him- 
self in such a walk as this?’ was my eter- 
nal question to myself every morning as I 
put on my wig. ‘ My face is as well known 
here as Lord Manners’s ;’ every one says, 
‘*How are you, Dick ?” ** How goes it, 
Power ?” butexcept Holmes, that said one 
morning as he passed me, “ Eh, always 
busy ?” no one alludes to the possibility of 
my having anything to do.’ 

**¢ Tf I could only get a footing,’ thought 
I, ‘Lord, how I’d astonish them! <As the 
song says, 

*«* Perhaps a recruit 


Might chance to shoot 
Great General Buonaparte.” 


So,’ said I to myself, ‘I’1l make these halls 
ring for it some day or other, if the occa- 
sion ever present itself.’ But, faith, it 
seemed as if some cunning solicitor over- 
heard me, and told his associates, for they 
avoided me like a leprosy. ‘The home cir- 
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cuit I had ee for some time past, for 
the very palpable reason that, being near 
town, it was least costly, and it had all the 
advantages of any other for me, in getting 
me nothing to do. Well, one morning we 
were in Philipstown ; I was lying awake 
in bed, thinking how long it would be be- 
fore I’d sum up resolution to cut the bar, 
where certainly my prospects were not the 
most gprtig’s when some one tapped 
gently at my door. 

“<* Come in,’ said I. 

_ "The waiter opened gently, and hel 

out his hand with a large roll of paper tied 
round with a piece of red tape. 

*** Counselor,’ said he, ‘ handsel.’ 

*** What do you mean ?’ said I, jump- 


ing out of bed; ‘ what is it, you villain ?’ | court. 


wet WN brief.? 
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narrative regarding a watercourse that 
once had turned a mill; but, from some 
reasons doubtless known to itself or its — 
friends, would do so no longer, and thus 
set two respectable neighbors at logger- 
heads, and involved them in a record that 
had been now heard three several times. 
“Quite forgetting the subordinate part 
I was destined to fill, I opened the case in 
a most flowery oration, in which I des- 
canted upon the benefits accruing to man- 
kind from water-communication since the 
days of Noah; remarked upon the an- 
tiquity of mills, and especially of millers, 
and consumed half an hour in a preamble 
of generalities that I hoped would make a 
yery considerable impression upon the 
Just at the critical moment when 
I was about to enter more particularly 


«** A brief; so I see, but it’s for Coun-|into the-case, three or four of the great 


selor Kinshella, below stairs.’ That was 
the first name written on it. 

*¢ < Bethershin,’ said he, ‘Mr. M‘Grath 
bid me give it to you carefully.’ 

** By thistime I had opened the envelope, 
and read my own name at full length as 
junior counsel in the important case of 

onaghan v. M‘Shean, to be tried in the 
Record Court at Ballinasloe. ‘That will 
do,’ said I, flinging it on the bed with a 
careless air, as 1f it were a very every-day 
matter with me. 

‘<¢ But counselor, darlin’, give us a 
thrifle to dhrink your health with your 
first cause, and the Lord send you plenty 
of them.’ 

*** My first,’ said I, with a smile of most 
ineffable compassion at his simplicity, ‘1’m 
worn out with them; do you know, Peter, 
I was thinking seriously of leaving the bar, 
when you came into theroom. Upon my 
conscience, it’s in earnest I am.’ 

‘‘Peter believed me, I think, for I saw 
him give a very peculiar look as he pocket- 
ed his half-crown and left the room. 

“'he door was scarcely closed when I 


gave way to the free transport of my ec-| 


stasy; there it lay at last, the long looked- 


for, long wished-for object of all my happi- | 
ness, and, though I well knew that ajunior | 
counsel has about as much to do in the! 


conducting of a case as a rusty handspike 
has in a naval engagement, yet I suffered 
not such thoughts to mar the current of 
my happiness. ‘There was my name in 
conjunction with the two mighty leaders 
on the circuit, and though they each pock- 


unbriefed came rattling into my room, and 
broke in upon the oration. 

***T say, Power,’ said one, ‘come and 
have an hour’s skating on the canal; the 
courts are filled, and we shan’t be missed.’ 

«Skate, my dear friend,’ said I, in a | 
most dolorous tone, ‘out of the question ; 
see, I am chained to a devilish knotty case 
with Kinshella and Mills.’ 

“**Confound your humbugging,’ said 
another ; ‘that may do very well in Dub- 
lin for the attorneys, but not with us.’ 

*««JT don’t well understand you,’ I re- 
plied; ‘there is the brief. Hennesy ex- 
pects me to report upon it this evening, 
and I’m so hurried.’ 

‘* Here a very chorus of laughing broke 
‘forth, in which, after several vain efforts 
_to resist, I was forced to join, and kept it 
up with the others. 

‘*When our mirth was over, my friends 
scrutinized the red tape-tied packet, and 
pronounced it a real brief, with a degree of 
surprise that certainly augured little for 
their familiarity with such objects of nat- 
ural history. 

‘When they had left the room, I lei- 
surely examined the all-important docu- 
ment, spreading it out before me upon the 
table, and surveying it as a newly anoint- 
ed sovereign might be supposed to contem- 
plate a map of his dominions. 

«<* At last,’ said I to myself—‘at last, 
‘and here is the footstep to the woolsack.’ 
|For more than an hour I sat motionless, 
'my eyes fixed upon the outspread paper, 
‘lost in a very maze of reverie. The ambi- 


eted a hundred, I doubt very much if they| tion which disappointments had crushed, 
received their briefs with one-half the sat-|and delay had chilled, came suddenly 
isfaction. My joy at length a little sub-| back, and all my day-dreams of legal suc- 
dued, I opened the roll of paper and began | cess, my cherished aspirations after silk 


carefully to peruse about fifty pages of 


gowns, and patents of precedence rushed 
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once more upon me, and I resolved to do 
or die. Alas! a very little reflection 
showed me that the latter was perfect] 

practicable ; but that, as a junior counsel, 
five minutes of very common-place recita- 
tion was all my province, and with the 
main business of the day I had about as 
much to do as the call-boy of a playhouse 
has with the success of a tragedy. 

«“«My Lord, this is an action brought 
by Timothy Higgin,’ etc., and down I go, 
no more to be remembered and thought of 
than if I had never existed. How differ- 
ent it would be were I the leader ! 
Zounds, how I would worry the wit- 
nesses, browbeat the evidence, cajole the 
jury, and soften the judges! If the Lord 
were, in his mercy, to remove old Mills 
and Kinshella before ‘Tuesday, who knows 
but my fortune might be made? This 
supposition, once started, set me speculat- 
ing upon all the possible chances that 
might cut off two king’s counsel in three 
days, and left me fairly convinced that my 
own elevation was certain, were they only 
removed from my path. 

“For two whole days the thought never 
left my mind; and, on the evening of the 
second day, I sat moodily over my pint of 
port, in the Clonbrock Arms, with my 
friend, Timothy Casey, Captain in the 
North Cork Militia, for my companion. 

«<< Bred,’ said Tim, ‘ take off your wine, 
man. When does this confounded trial 
come on ?’ 

<‘«'To-morrow,’ said I, with a deep 

roan. 

““¢Well, well, and if it does, what mat- 
ter,’ he said, ‘ you'll do well enough, never 
be afraid.’ 

“** Alas!’ said I, ‘you don’t understand 
the cause of my depression.’ I here enter- 
ed upon an account of my sorrows, which 
Jasted for above an hour, and only con- 
cluded just as a tremendous noise in the 
street without announced an arrival. For 
several minutes, such was the excitement 
in the house, such running hither and 
thither, such confusion, and such hubbub, 
that we could not make out who had ar- 
rived, 

‘“At last a door opened quite near us, 
and we saw the waiter assisting a very 
portly-looking gentleman off with his 
great-coat, assuring him the while, that if 
he would only walk into the coffee-room for 
ten minutes, the fire in his apartment 
should be got ready. The stranger accord- 
ingly entered and seated himself at the 
fireplace, having never noticed that Casey 
and myself—the only persons there—were 
in the room. 
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“¢T say, Phil, who is he ?’ inquired 
Casey of the waiter. ; 

“Counselor Mills, Captain,’ said the 
waiter, and left the room. 

<<< That’s your friend,’ said Casey. 

<©<T see,’ said I; ‘and I wish with all 
my heart he was at home with his pretty 
wife, in Leeson street.’ 

«*<Tg she good looking ?’ inquired Tim. 

“<<Tevil a better, said I; ‘and he’s as 
jealous as Old Nick.’ bs 

‘«* Hem,’ said Tim; ‘mind your cue, 
and [’ll give him astart.? Here he sudden- 
ly changed his whispering tone for, one in 
a louder key, and resumed : ‘I say, Power, 
it will make some work for you lawyers. 
But who can she be ? that’s the question.’ 
Here he took a much crumpled letter from 
his pocket, and pretended to read: ‘ **A 
great sensation was created in the neigh- 
borhood of Merrion square, yesterday, by 
the sudden disappearance from her house 
of the handsome Mrs. ”  Confound it 
—what’s the name ?—what a hand he 
writes ? Hill or Miles, or something like 
that—‘‘ the lady of an eminent barrister, 
now on circuit. The gay Lothario is, they 
say, the Hon. George ”» T was so 
thunderstruck at the rashness of the stroke, 
I could say nothing; while the old gentle- 
man started as if he had sat down ona 
pin. Casey, meanwhile, went on. 

“«* Hell and fury !’ said the king’s coun- 
sel, rushing over, ‘what is it you’re say- 
ing ?? 

“*You appear warm, old gentleman,’ 
said Casey, putting up the letter, and ris- 
ing from the table. 

*««Show me that letter—show me that 
infernal letter, sir, this instant !’ 

**«Show you my letter,’ said Casey ; 
‘cool, that, anyhow. You are, certainly, 
a good one.’ 

“<TDo you know me, sir? answer me 
that,’ said the lawyer, bursting with pas- 
sion. 

*** Not at present,’ said Tim, quietly ; 
‘but I hope to do so in the morning, in 
explanation of your language and conduct, 
A tremendous ringing of the bell here sum- 
moned the waiter to the room, 

*** Who is that ?” inquired the law- 
yer. The epithet he judged it safe to leave 
unsaid, as he pointed to Casey. 

‘*** Captain Casey, sir; the commanding 
officer here.’ 

“* Just so,’ said’ Casey ; ‘and very much 
at your service, any hour after five in the 
morning.’ 

*<*Then you refuse, sir, to explain the 
paragraph I have just heard you read ?’ 

** Well done, old gentleman; so you 
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have been listening to a private conversa- 
ion I held with my friend here. In that, 


se we had better retire to our room.’ So 
ing, he ordered the waiter to send a 
fresh bottle and glasses to No. 14, and, 


taking my arm, very politely wished Mr. 
Mills ate night, and Pit the coffee-room. 


“Before we had reached the top of the 
stairs the house was once more in commo- 
tion. The new arrival had ordered out 
fresh horses, and was hurrying every one 
in his impatience to get away. In ten 
minutes the chaise sara off from the door, 
and Casey, putting his head out of the 
window, wished him a pleasant journey ; 
while turning to me, he said, 

*<¢There’s one of them out of the way 
for you, if we are even obliged to fight the 
other.’ 

“The port was soon dispatched, and 
with it went all the scruples of conscience 
I had at first felt for the cruel ruse we had 
just practiced. Scarcely was the other 
bottle called for, when we heard the land- 
lord calling out in a stentorian voice, 

‘*«Two horses, for Goran bridge, to 
meet Counselor Kinshella.’ 

‘«¢ That’s the other fellow ?’ said Casey. 

«Tt is,’ said L 

«**Then we must be stirring,’ said he. 
‘ Waiter, chaise and pair in five minutes— 
d’ye hear? Power, my boy, I don’t want 
you ; stay here, and study your brief. It’s 
little trouble Counselor Kinshella will 
give you in the morning.’ 

‘«* All he would tell me of his plans was, 
that he didn’t mean any serious bodily 
harm to the counselor, but that certainly 
he was not likely to be heard of for twenty- 
four hours. 

«**‘Meanwhile, Power, go in and win, 
my boy,’ said he; ‘ such another walk over 
may never occur.’ 

“JI must not make my story longer. 
The next morning, the great record of 
Monaghan v. M‘Shean was called on, and, 
ag the senior counsel were not present, the 
attorney wished a postponement. I, how- 
ever, was firm; told the court I was quite 
prepared, and with such an air of assur- 
ance that I actually puzzled the attorney. 
The case was accordingly opened by me in 
a yery brilliant speech, and the witnesses 
called; but such was my unlucky igno- 
rance of the whole matter, that I actually 
broke down the testimony of our own, and 
fought like a Trojan for the credit and 
character of the perjurers against us! ‘lhe 
judge rubbed his eyes—the jury looked 
amazed—and the whole bar laughed: out- 
right. However, on I went, blundering, 
floundering, and foundering at every step, 
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and, at half-past four, amid the greatest 
and most alae ‘mirth of the whole 
court, heard the jury deliver a verdict 
against us just as old Kinshella rushed in- 
to the court, covered with mud and spat- 
tered with clay. He had been sent for 
twenty miles to make a will for Mr. Daly 
of Daly’s Mount, who was supposed to be 
at the point of death, but who, on his ar- 
rival, threatened to shoot him for causing 
op alarm to his family by such an imputa- 
ion. 

‘The rest is soon told. They moved 
for anew trial, and I moved out of the pro- 
fession. I cut the bar, for it cutme. I 
joined the gallant 14th as a volunteer, and 
here-I am without a single regret, I must 
confess, that I didn’t succeed in the great 
record of Monaghan v. M‘Shean.” 

Once more the claret went briskly round, 
and while we canvassed Power’s story, 
many an anecdote of military life was told, 
as every instant increased the charm of 
that career I longed for. 

‘“‘ Another cooper, Major,” said Power. 

“ With all my heart,” said the rosy it- 
tle officer, as he touched the bell behind 
him ; “and now let’s have a song.” 

‘Yes, Power,” said three or four to- 

ether, “let us have ‘The Irish Dragoon,’ 
if it’s only to convert your friend O’Malley 
there.” 

««Here goes, then,” said Dick, taking oft 
a bumper as he began the following chant 
to the air of “Love is the soul of a gay 
Irish man :” 


«THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


‘Qh ! love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon, 
In battle, in bivouac, or in saloon— 
From the tip of his spur to his bright sa- 
bretasche, 
With his soldierly gait and his bearing so high, 
His gay laughing Jook, and his light Daeg 


eye, 
He frowns at his rival, he ogles his wench, 
He springs in his saddle and chasses the French— 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabre- 
tasche. 


“‘ His spirits are high, and he little knows care, - 
Whether sippin g his claret, or charging a square— 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabre- 
tasche. 
As ready to sing or to skirmish he’s found, 
T'o take off his wine, or to take up his ground ; 
When the bugle may call him, how little he fears, 
To charge forth in column, and beat the Moun- 


seers— Tal) 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabre- 
tasche. 


«‘ When the battle is over, he gayly rides back 
T'o cheer every soul in the night bivouac— 
With his jingling spur and his bright sabre- 
tasche. 
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Oh ! there you may see him in full glory crown’d, 
Ashe sits ’mid his friends on the hardly won 


__ground, oe 
And hear with what feeling the toast he will 


"give, 
As he drinks to the land where all Irishmen live— 
With oe jingling spur and his bright sabre- 
tasth eye ae 


It was late when we broke up; but 
among all the recollections of that pleas- 
ant evening, none clung to me so forcibly, 
none sank so deeply in my heart as the gay 
and careless tone of Power’s manly voice ; 
and as I fell asleep toward morning, the 
words of ‘‘ The Irish Dragoon.” were float- 
ing through my mind, and followed mein 
my dreams. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE VICE-PROVOST. 


I HAD now been for some weeks a resi- 
dent within the walls of the University, 
and yet had never presented my letter of 
introduction to Dr. Barret. Somehow, my 
thoughts and occupations had left me little 
leisure to reflect upon my college course,and 
I had not felt the necessity suggested by 
my friend Sir Harry, of having a sup- 
porter in the very learned and gifted indi- 
vidual to whom I was accredited. How 
long I might have continued in this state 
of indifference, it is hard to say, when 
chance brought about my acquaintance with 
the doctor. 

Were I not inditing a true history in this 
narrative of. my life, to the events and 
characters of which so many are living 
witnesses, I should certainly fear to at- 
tempt anything like a description of this 
very remarkable man, so liable would any 
sketch, however faint and imperfect, be, to 
the accusation of caricature, when all was 
so singular and so eccentric. 

Dr. Barret was, at the time I speak of, 
close upon seventy years of age, scarcely 
five feet in height, and even that diminu- 
tive stature lessened by a stoop. His face 
was thin, pointed, and russet-colored ; his 
nose so aquiline as nearly to meet his pro- 
jecting chin, and his small gray eyes, red 
and bleary, peered beneath his well-worn 
cap with a glance of mingled fear and sus- 
picion. His dress was a suit of the rustiest 
black, threadbare, and patched in several 
places, while a pair of large brown leather 
slippers, far too big for his feet, imparted 
a sliding motion to his walk, that added an 
air of indescribable meanness to his appear- 
ance; a gown that had been worn for 
twenty years, browned and coated with the 
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learned dust of the Fugel, covered his 
rusty habiliments, and completed the equip- 


ments of a figure that it was somewhat | 


difficult for the young student to recognize 
as the Vice-Provost of the University. 
Such was he in externals. Within, a greater 
or more profound scholar never graced the 
walls of the college; a distinguished Gre- 
cian, learned in all the refinements of a 
hundred dialects; a deep Orientalist, cun- 
ning in all the varieties of Eastern Jan- 
guages, and able to reason with a Moonshee, 
orchat with a Persian ambassador. With a 
mind that never ceased acquiring, he pos- 
sessed a memory ridiculous for its reten- 
tiveness even of trifles; no character in 
history, no event in chronology, was un- 


;known to him, and he was referred to by 


his contemporaries for information in 
doubtful and disputed cases, as men con- 
sult a lexicon or dictionary. With an in- 
tellect thus stored with deep and far-sought 
knowledge, in the affairs of the world he 
was a child. Without the walls of the col- 
lege, for above forty years, he had not ven- 
tured half as many times, and knew abso- 
lutely nothing of the busy, active world 
that fussed and fumed so near him; his 
farthest excursion was to the Bank of Ire- 
land, to which he made occasional visits to 
fund the ample income of his office, and 
add to the wealth which already had. ac- 
quired for him a well-merited repute of be- 
ing the richest man in college. 

His little intercourse with the world had 
left him, in all his habits and manners, in 
every respect exactly as when he entered 
college, nearly half a century before ; and 
as he had literally risen from the ranks in 
the University, all the peculiarities of 
voice, accent, and pronunciation which 
distinguished him as a youth, adhered to 
him in old age. This was singular enough, 
and formed a very ludicrous contrast with 
the learned and deep-read tone of his con- 
versation ; but another peculiarity, still 
more striking, belonged to him. When 
he became a fellow, he was obliged, by the 
rules of the college, to take holy orders as 
a sine gud non to his holding his fellow- 
ship; this he did, as he would have as- 
sumed a red hood or blue one, as bachelor 
of laws, or doctor of medicine, and thought 
no more of it; but, frequently, in his mo- 
ments of passionate excitement, the ven- 
erable character with which he was invest- 
ed was quite forgotten, and he would utter 
some sudden and terrific oath, more produc- 
tive of mirth to his auditors than was seem- 
ly, and for which, once spoken, the poor 
Doctor felt the greatest shame and contri- 
tion. These oaths were no less singular 
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rcible, and many a trick was prac- | long oak table, covered with books, pa- 


than 

ticed, and many a plan devised, that the 
learned Vice-Provost might be entrapped 
into his favorite exclamation of ‘‘ May the 
devil admire me!” which no place or 
nce could restrain. . 


long in making himself acquainted with 
all the originals about him, was the cause 
of my first meeting the Doctor, before 
whom I received a summons to appear, on 
the very serious charge of treating with 
disrespect the heads of the college. 
- The circumstances were shortly these :— 
Mike had, among the other gossip of the 
place, heard frequent tales of the immense 
wealth and great parsimony of the Doctor; 
of his anxiety to amass money on all occa- 
sions, and the avidity with which even the 
smallest trifle was added to his gains. He 
accordingly resolved to amuse himself at 
the expense of this trait, and proceeded 
thus :—Boring a hole in a halfpenny, he 


attached a long string to it, and, having: 


dropped it on the Doctor’s step, stationed 
himself on the opposite side of the court, 
concealed from view by the angle of the 
Commons’ wall. He waited patiently for 
the chapel bell, at the first toll of which 
the door opened, and the Doctor issued 
forth. Scarcely was his foot upon the 
step, when he saw the piece of money, and 
as quickly stooped to seize it; but just as 
his finger had nearly touehed it, it evaded 
his grasp, and slowly retreated. He tried 
again, but with the like success. At last, 
thinking he miscalculated the distance, he 
knelt leisurely down, and put forth his 
hand, but lo! it again escaped him; on 
which, slowly rising from his posture, he 
shambled on toward the chapel, where, 
meeting the senior lecturer at the door, he 
eried out, “‘H— to mysoul, Wall, but I 
saw the halfpenny walk away !” 

For the sake of the grave character 
whom he addressed, I need not recount 
how such a speech was received ; suffice it 
‘ to say, that Mike had been seen by a col- 
lege porter, who reported him as my ser- 
vant. 

I was in the very act of relating the an- 
ecdote to a large party at breakfast in my 
rooms, when a summons arrived, requiring 
my immediate attendance at the Board, 
then sitting in solemn conclave at the ex- 
amination-hall. 

I accordingly assumed my academic cos- 
tume as speedily as possible, and, escorted 
by that most august fuctionary, Mr. M‘Al- 
ister, presented myself before the seniors. 

The members of the Board, with the 


Provost at their head, were seated at a! place but myself. 
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rs, etc., and from the silence they main- 

ined, as I walked up the hall, I augured 
that a very solemn scene was before me. — 

‘“Mr, O'Malley,” said the Dean, readin 


__|my name from a paper he held in his h 
' My servant, Mike, who had not been - ap pata esa 


“‘you have been summoned here at the 
desire of the Vice-Provost, whose questions 
you will reply to.” 

I bowed, “A silence of a few minutes 
followed, when, at length, the learned Doc- 
tor, hitching up his nether garments with 
both hands, put his old and bleary eyes 
close to my face, while he croaked out, 
with an accent that no hackney-coachman 
could have exceeded in vulgarity, 

_Eh, O’Malley; youre quartus, I be- 
lieve ; a’n’t you ?” . 

JT believe not. I think Iam the only 
person of that name now on the books.” 

«‘That’s thrue; but there were three 
O’Malleys before you. Godfrey O'Malley, 
that construed Calve Neroni to Nero the 
Calvinist—ha ! ha! ha !—was cautioned in 
1788.” 

‘« My uncle, I believe, sir.” 

‘© More than likely, from what I hear of 
you—Ez wno, etc. I see your name every 
day on the punishment roll. Late hours, 
never at chapel, seldom at morning lecture. 
Here ye are, sixteen shillings, wearing a 
red coat.” 

‘‘Never knew any harm in that, Doc- 
tor.” 

«* Ay, but d’ye see me, now? ‘Grave 
raiment,’ says the statute. And then, ye 
keep numerous beasts of prey, dangerous 
in their habits, and unseemly to behold.” 

“A bull terrier, sir, and two game- 
cocks, are, I assure you, the only animals 
in re household.” 

«¢ Well, I’ll fine you for it.” 

‘“‘T believe, Doctor,” said the Dean, in- 
terrupting, in-an undertone, ‘that you 
cannot impose a penalty in this matter.” 

‘Ay, but I can. ‘Singing-birds,’ says 
the statute, ‘are forbidden within the 
walls.’ ” 

«‘ And then, ye dazzled my eyes at Com- 
mons, with a bit of looking-glass, on Fri- 
day. Isawyou. May thedevil ahem !— 
As I was saying, that’s casting reflections 
on the heads of the college ; and your ser- 


‘vant it was, Michaelis Liber, Mickey Free 


an insolent 


—may the flames of—ahem ! 
varlet ! called me a sweep.” 

“You, Doctor; impossible!” said i 
with pretended horror. 

«* Ay, but d’ye see me, now ? It’s thrue, 
for I looked about me at the time, 
and_there wasn’t another sweep in the 
Hell to—I mean—God 
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forgive me for swearing! but I'll fine you 
a pound for this.” Esey antag 

Ag I saw the Doctor was getting on at 
such a pace, I resolved, notwithstanding 
the august presence of the Board, to try 
the efficacy of Sir Harry’s letter of intro- 
duction, which I had taken in my pocket, 
in the event of its being wanted. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, if the time be 
an unsuitable one; but may I take the 
La ight bet of presenting this letter to 

out 

‘‘Ha! I know the hand—Boyle’s. 
Boyle secundus, Hem, ha, ay! ‘My young 
friend; and assist him by your advice.’ 
To be sure! Oh! of course. Eh, tell me, 
young man, did Boyle say nothing to you 
about the copy of Erasmus, bound in vel- 
lum, that I sold him in Trinity term, 
1782 2” 3 

“1 rather think not, sir,” said I, doubt- 
fully. ji 

‘Well, then, he might. He owes me 
two-and-fourpence of the balance.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, sir; I now re- 
member he desired me to repay you that 
sum; but he had just sealed the letter 
when he recollected it.” 

‘Better late than never,” said the Doc- 
tor, smiling graciously. ‘‘ Where’s the 
money? Ay! half-a-crown. I haven't 
twopence—never mind. Go away, young 
man; the case is dismissed. Vehementer 
miror quare huc venisti. You're more fit 
for anything than a college life. Keep 
good hours ; mind the terms ; and dismiss 
Michaelis Liber. Ua, ha, ha! May the 
deyil !—hem !—that is, do—” So saying, 
the little Doctor’s hand pushed me from 
the hall, his mind evidently relieved of all 
the griefs from which he had been suffer- 
ing, by the recovery of his long-lost two- 
and-fourpence. 

Such was my first and last interview 
with the Vice-Provost, and it made an 
impression upon me that all the interven- 
ing years have neither dimmed nor erased. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TRINITY COLLEGE—A LECTURE, 


I HAD not been many weeks a resident 
of Old Trinity ere the flattering reputa- 
tion my chum, Mr, Francis Webber, had 
acquired, extended also to myself; and, 
by universal consent, we were acknowledged 
the most riotous, ill-conducted, and disor- 
derly men on the books of the University. 
Were the lamps of the squares extin- 


guished, and the college left in total dark- 
ness, we were summoned before the Dean ; 
was the Vice-Provost serenaded with a 
chorus of trombones and French horns, to 
our taste in music was the attention as- 
cribed ; did a sudden alarm of fire disturb 
the ge ie ation at morning chapel, 
Messrs. pies and O’Malley were brought 


before the Board; and I must do them the 


justice to say that the most trifling cireum- 
stantial evidence was ever sufficient to 
bring a conviction. Reading men ayoided 
the building where we resided as they 
would have done the plague. Our doors, 
like those of a certain classic precinct 
commemorated by a Latin writer, lay open 
night and day; while moustached dra- 
goons, knowingly dressed four-in-hand 
men, fox-hunters in pink issuing forth to 
the Dubber, or returning splashed from a 
run with the Kildare hounds, were ever- 
lastingly seen passing and _ repassing. 
Within, the noise and confusion resembled 
rather the mess-room of a regiment to- 
ward eleven at night than the chambers of 
a college student ; while, with the double 
object of affecting to be in ill health, and 
to avoid the reflections that daylight 
occasionally inspires, the shutters were 
never opened, but lamps and candles kept 
always burning. Such was No. 2, Old 
Square, in the goodly days I write of. All 
the terrors of fines and punishments fell 
scatheless on the-head of my worthy chum. 
In fact, like a well-known political charac- 
ter, whose pleasure and amusement it has 
been for some years past to drive through 
acts of parliaments and deride the powers of 
the law, so did Mr. Webber tread his way, 
serpenting through the statute-book, ever 
grazing, but rarely trespassing upon some 
forbidden ground, which might inyolve 
the great punishment of expulsion. So 
expert, too, had he become in his special 
pleadings, so dexterous in the law of the 
University, that it was no easy matter to 
bring crime home to him; and even when 
this was done, his pleas in mitigation 
rarely failed of suceess. 

There was a sweetness of demeanor, a 
mild, subdued tone about him, that con- 
stantly puzzled the worthy heads of the 
college how the accusations ever brought 
against him could be founded on truth ; 
that the pale, delicate-looking student, 
whose harsh, hacking cough terrified the 
hearers, could be the boisterous performer 
upon a key-bugle, or the terrific assailant 
of watchmen, was something too absurd 
for belief; and when Mr. Webber, with 
his hand upon his heart, and in his most 
dulcet accents, assured them that the 
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_ abroad, the cha s usally supp 
_ Like most idle men, Webber never had 
- @ moment to cept read, there 


was nothing he did not do ; trai 
for a race in the Phenix 


: a 
che ve otereamera eed up Pistons duel 
between two white-feather acquaintances, 


ning ahack 


were his almost daily avocations. Besides 


that, he was at the head of many organized 
societies, instituted for various benevolent 
purposes. One was called “The Associa- 
tion for Discountenancing Watchmen ; ” 
another, ‘‘ The Board of Works,” whose 
object was principally devoted to the em- 
bellishment of the University, in which, to 
do them justice, their labors were unceas- 
ing, and what with the assistance of some 
black paint, a ladder, and a few pounds of 
gunpowder, they certainly contrived to ef- 
fect many important changes. Upon an 
examination morning, some hundred luck- 
less “‘jibs ” might be seen perambulating 
the courts, in the vain effort to discover 
their tutors’ chambers, the names having 
undergone an alteration that left all trace 
of their original proprietors unattainable ; 
Doctor Francis Mooney having become 
Doctor Full Moon—Doctor Hare being, by 
the change of two letters, Doctor Ape— 
Romney Robinson, Romulus and Remus, 
ete. ile, upon occasions like these, 
there could be but little doubt of Master 
Frank’s intentions, upon many others, so 
subtle were his inventions, so well-contriy- 
ed his plots, it became a matter of consid- 
erable difficulty to say whether the mishap 
which befell some luckless acquaintance 
were the result of design or mere accident ; 
and not unfrequently well-disposed indi- 
viduals were found condoling with ‘‘ Poor 
Frank!” upon his ignorance of some col- 
lege rule or etiquette, his breach of which 
had been long and deliberately planned. 
Of this latter description was a circum- 
stance which occurred about this time, 
and which some who may throw an cye 
over these pages will perhaps remember. 
The Dean having heard (and, indeed, 
the preparations were not mtended to se- 
cure secrecy) that Webber destined to en- 
tertain a party of his friends at dinner on 
a certain day, sent a most peremptory or- 
der for his appearance at Commons, his 
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dinner. To be sur 
jority of his guests were college men, wl 
would understand the difficulty at once: 
but still there were sbmne'othens DmAaeee 
the 14th, with whom he was consta ly 
dining, and whom he could not so easily — 
put off. The affair was difficult, but stil 
Webber was the man for a difficulty; in 
fact, he rather liked one. A very brief 
consideration accordingly sufficed, and he 
sat-down and wrote to his friends at the 
Royal Barracks thus : if¢ 


“‘Drar Powrr,—I have a better plan 
for Tuesday than that I had proposed. 
Lunch here at three—(we’ll call it dinner) 
—in the hall with the great guns: I can’t 
say much for the grub, but the company— 

lorious! After that we’ll start for Lucan 
in the drag—take our coffee, strawberries, 
etc., and return to No. 2, for supper at ten. 
Advertise your fellows of this change, and 
believe me, 
“Most unchangeably yours, 

“FRANK WEBBER.” 

«« Saturday.” 


Accordingly, as three o’clock struck, . 
six dashing-looking light dragoons were 
seen slowly sauntering up the middle of 
the dining-hall, escorted by Webber, who, 
in full academic costume, was leisurely cice- 
roning his friends, and expatiating upon 
the excellences of the very remarkable por- 
traits which graced the walls. 

The porters looked on with’ some sur- 
prise at the singular hour selected for 
sight-seeing, but-what was their astonish- 
ment to find that the party, having arrived 
at the end of the hall, instead of turning 
back again, very composedly unbuckled 
their belts, and haying disposed of their 
sabres in a corner, took their places at the 
Fellows’ table, and sat down amid the col- 
lective wisdom of Greek Lecturers and 

tegius Professors, as though they had 
been mere mortals like themselves. 

Scarcely was the long Latin grace con- 
eluded, when Webber, leaning forward, 
enjoined his friends, in a very audible 
whisper, that if they intended to dine, no 
time was to be lost. 

‘We have but little ceremonyshere, gen- 
tlemen, and all we ask is a fair start,” said 
he, as he drew over the soup, and proceed- 
ed to help himself. 
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The advice was not thrown away, for 
each man, with an alacrity a campaign 
usually teaches, made himself master 
of some neighboring dish—a very quick 
interchange of good things speedily fol- 
lowing the appropriation. It was in 
vain that the Senior Lecturer looked 
aghast—that the Professor of Astronomy 
-frowned—the whole table, indeed, were 
thunderstruck, even to the poor Vice-Pro- 
vost himself, who, albeit given to the com- 
forts of the table, could not lift a morsel to 
his mouth, but muttered between his teeth, 
“May the devil admire me, but they’re 
dragoons!” ‘The first shock of surprise 
over, the porters proceeded to inform them 
that except Fellows of the University or 
Fellow-commoners, none were admitted to 
the table. Webber, however, assured them 
that it was a mistake, there being nothing 
in the statute to exclude the 14th Light 
Dragoons, as he was prepared to prove. 
Meanwhile dinner proceeded, Power and 
his party performing with great self-satis- 
faction upon the sirloins and saddles about 
them ; regretting only, from time to time, 
that there was a most unaccountable ab- 
sence of wine, and suggesting the propriety 
of napkins whenever they should dine 
there again. Whatever chagrin these un- 
expected guests caused among their enter- 
tainers of the upper table, in the lower 
part of the hall the laughter was loud and 
. unceasing, and long before the hour con- 
cluded, the fellows took their departure, 
leaving to Master Frank Webber the task 
of doing the honors alone and unassisted. 
When summoned before the Board for the 
offense on the following morning, Webber 
excused himself by throwing the blame 
upon his friends, with whom, he said, 
nothing short of a personal quarrel—a 
thing for a reading man not to be 
thought of—could have prevented intrud- 
ing in the manner related. Nothing less 
than Ais tact could have saved him on this 
occasion, and at last he carried the day; 
while, by an act of the Board, the 14th 
Light Dragoons were pronounced the most 
insolent corps in the service. 

An adventure of his, however, got wind 
about this time, and served to enlighten 
many persons as to his real character, who 
had hitherto been most lenient in their 
expressions about him, Our worthy tutor, 
with a zeal for our welfare far more praise- 
worthy than successful, was in the habit 
of summoning to his chambers, on certain 
mornings:of the week, his various pupils, 
whom he lectured in the books for the ap- 
proaching examinations. Now, as these | 
séances were held at six o’clock in winter 
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as well as summer, in‘a cold, fireless — 


chamber—the lecturer lying snug amid his 


blankets, while we stood shivering around _ 


the walls—the ardor of learning must, in- 
deed, have proved strong that prompted a 
regular attendance. As to Frank, he 
would have as soon thought of attending 
chapel as of presenting himself on such an 
occasion. 


face of authority, and I frequently left the 
whist-table, or broke off in a song, to 
hurry over to the Doctor’s chambers, and 
spout Homer and Hesiod. I suffered on 


in patience, till at last the bore became so . 


insupportable that I told my sorrows to 
my friend, who listened to me out, and 
promised me succor. 

It so chanced that upon some evening 
in each week Dr. Mooney was in the habit 
of visiting some friends who resided a 
short distance from town, and spending 
the night at their house. He, of course, 
did not lecture the following morning—a 
paper placard, announcing no lecture, be- 
ing affixed to the door on such occasions. 
Frank waited patiently till he perceived 
the Doctor affixing this announcement 
upon his door one evening ; and no sooner 
had he left the college, than he withdrew 
the paper and departed. 

On the next morning he rose early, and, 
concealing himself on the staircase, waited 
the arrival of the venerable damsel who 
acted as servant to the Doctor. No sooner 
had she opened the door and groped her 
way into the sitting-room, than Frank 
crept forward, and, stealing gently into 
the bedroom, sprung into the bed, and 
wrapped himself up in the blankets. The 
great bell boomed forth at six o’clock, and 
soon after the sounds of the feet were 
heard upon the stairs—one by one they 
came along—and gradually the room was 
filled with cold and shivering wretches, 
more than half asleep, and trying to arouse 
themselves into an approach to attention. 

‘** Who’s there ?” said Frank, mimicking 
the Doctor’s voice, as he yawned three or 
four times in succession, and turned in 
the bed. 

‘* Collisson, O’Malley, Nesbitt,” ete., said 
a number of yoices, anxious to haye all the 
merit such a penance could confer. 

‘*Where’s Webber ?” 

‘‘ Absent, *sir,” chorused the 
party. 

‘Sorry for it,” said the mock Doctor. 
““Webber is a man of first-rate capacity, 
and were he only to apply, I am not cer- 
tain to what eminence his abilities might 
raise him, Come, Collisson—any three 
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whole 


Not so with me. I had not 
yet grown hackneyed enough to fly in the 
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angles of a triangle are qual to—are equal 
to—what are the peal to??? Here he 
yawned as though he would dislocate his 


“Any three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles,” said Collisson, 
in the usual sing-song tone of a freshman. 

As he proceeded to prove the proposi- 
tion, his monotonous tone seemed to have 
lulled the Doctor into a doze, for in a few 
minutes a deep long-drawn snore an- 
nounced from the closed curtains that he 
listened no longer. After a little time, 
however, a short snort from the sleeper 
awoke him suddenly, and he called out, 

“Go on; Pm waiting. Do you think I 
can arouse at this hour of the morning for 
nothing but to listen to your bungling ? 
Can no one give me a free translation of 
the passage ?” 

This digression from mathematics to 
classics did not surprise the hearers, 
though it somewhat confused them, no 
one being precisely aware what the line in 
question might be. j 

“Try it, Nesbitt—you, O’Malley—silent 
all—really this is too bad!” An indis- 
tinct muttering here from the crowd was 
followed by an announcement from the 
Doctor that ‘‘ the speaker was an ass, and 
his head a turnip! Not one of you cap- 
able of translating a chorus from Euripides 
—‘QOu, ou, papai,. papai,’ etc. ; which, 
after all, means no more than—‘ Oh, whil- 
leleu, murder, why did you die?’ ete. 
What are you laughing at, gentlemen? 
May I ask, does it become a set of igno- 
rant, ill-informed savages—yes, savages, I 
repeat the word—to behave in this man- 
ner ? Webber is the only man I have with 
common intellect—the only man among 
you capable of distinguishing himself. 
But as for you—l’ll bring you before the 
Board—lI’]l write to your friends—I’ll stop 
your college indulgences—I’ll confine you 
to the walls—I’ll be damned, eh—” 

This lapse confused him ; he stammered, 
stuttered, endeavored to recover himself; 
but by this time we had approached the 
bed, just at the moment when Master 
Frank, well knowing what he might ex- 
pect if detected, had bolted from the 
blankets and rushed from the room. In 
an instant we were in pursuit ; but he re- 
gained his chambers, and double-locked 
the door before we could overtake him, 
leaving us to ponder over the insolent ti- 
rade we had so patiently submitted to. 

That morning the affair got wind all 
over college. As for us, we were scarcely 
so much laughed at as the Doctor; the 
world wisely remembering, if such were 
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the nature of our apenas orisons, we 
might nearly as profitably have remained 
snugyin our quarters. é, . 

Such «was our life in Old Trinity ; and 
strange enough it is that one should feel 
tempted to the confession, but I reall 
must acknowledge these were, after all, 
happy times, and I look back upon them ° 
with mingled pleasure and sadness. The 
noble lord who so pathetically lamented | 
that the devil was.not so strong in him ag 
he used to be forty years before, has an 
echo in my regrets, that the student is not 
as young In me as when these scenes were 
enacting of which I write. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE INVITATION—THE WAGER. 


I was sitting at breakfast with Webber, 
a few mornings after the mess dinner I 
have spoken of, when Power came in hasti- 
ly. 
‘“‘Ha, the very man !’’ said he. ‘I say, 
O’Malley, here’s an invitation for you from 
Sir George, to dine on Friday. He de- 
sired me to say a thousand civil things 
about his not having made you out, regrets 
that he was not at home when you called 
yesterday, and all that. By Jove, I know 
nothing like the favor you stand in ; and, 
as for Miss Dashwood, faith ! the fair Lucy 
blushed, and tore her glove in most ap- 
| proved style, when the old General began 
| his laudation of you.” 

‘* Pooh, nonsense,” said I; ‘‘ that silly 
affair in the west.” 

“*Oh, very probably ; there’s reason the 
less for your looking so excessively con- 
scious. But I must tell you, in all fair- 
ness, that you have no chance ; nothing 
short of a dragoon will go down.” 

‘* Be assured,” said I, somewhat nettled, 
““my pretensions do not aspire to the fair 
Miss Dashwood.” 

“«Tant mieux et tant pis, mon cher. I 
wish to Heaven mine did; and, by St. 
Patrick, if I only played the knight errant 
half as gallantly as yourself, I would not 
relinquish my claims to the Secretary at 
War himself.” 

‘¢ What the devil brought the old Gene- 
ral down to your wild regions ?” inquired 
Webber. 

‘*'To contest the county.” 

“A bright thought, truly. When a 
man was looking for a seat, why not try a 


place where the law is occasionally heard 


of ?” 
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«Pm sure I ¢an give you no informa- 
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‘Then he has never yet seen her ?”’said. 


tion on that head ; nor have I ever heard | Webber. 


how Sir George came to learn that sych a 
place as Galway existed.” 

“IT believe I can enlighten you,” said 
Power. ‘‘ Lady Dashwood—rest her soul ! 


“ Never,” replied Power ; ‘‘ and he hopes 
to leave Ireland without that blessing, the 
prospect of which, however remote and un- 
likely, has, 1 know well, more than once . 


—came west of the Shannon ; she had aj terrified him since his arrival.” 


large property somewhere in Mayo, and 
owned some hundred acres of swamp, with 
some thousand starving tenantry thereup- 
on, that people dignified as an estate in 
Connaught. This first suggested to him 
the notion of setting up for the county ; 
probably supposing, that the people who 
never paid in rent might like to do so in 
gratitude. How he was undeceived, 
O’Malley there can inform us. Indeed, I 
believe the worthy General, who was con- 
foundedly hard up when he married, ex- 
pected to have got a great fortune, and lit- 
tle anticipated the three Chancery suits he 
succeeded to, nor the fourteen rent-charges 
to his wife’s relatives that made up the 
bulk of the dower. It was an unlucky hit 
for him when he fell in with the old 
‘maid’ at Bath; and, had she lived, he 
must have gone to the colonies. But the 
Lord took her one day, and Major Dash- 
wood was himself again. The Duke of 
York, the story goes, saw him at Houns- 
low during a review—was much struck 
with his air and appearance—made some 
inquiries—found him to be of excellent 
family and irreproachable conduct—made 
him an aide-de-camp—and, in fact, made 
his fortune. I do not believe that, while 
doing so kind, he could by possibility have 
done a more popular thing. Every man in 
the army rejoiced at his good fortune; so 
that, after all, though he has had some 
hard rubs, he has come well through, the 
only vestige of his unfortunate matrimo- 
nial connection being a correspondence 
kept up by a maiden sister of his late wife’s 
with him. She insists upon claiming the 
ties of kindred upon about twenty family 
eras during the year, when she regularly 
writes a most loving and ill-spelled epistle, 
containing the latest imformation from 
Mayo, with all particulars of the Macan 
family, of which she is a worthy member. 


To her constant hints of the acceptable | 


nature of certain small remittances, the 
poor General is never inattentive; but to 
the pleasing prospect of a visit in the flesh 
from Miss Judy Macan, the good man is 
dead. In fact, nothing short of being 
broke by a general court-martial could at 


all complete his sensations of horror at | 


such a stroke of fortune; and I am not 
certain, if choice were allowed him, that 
he would not prefer the latter.” 
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“ Tsay, Power, and has your worthy Gen- 
eral sent me a card for his ball ?” 

* Not through me, Master Frank.” 

“ Well, now, I call that devilish shabby, 
do you know. He asks O’Malley there 
from my chambers, and never notices the 
other man, the superior m-the firm. Eh, 
O’ Malley, what say you ?” 

“Why, I didn’t know you were acquaint- 
ed.” 

‘« And who said we were? It was his 
fault, though, entirely, that we were not. 
I am, as I have ever been, the most easy 
fellow in the world on that score—neyer 
give myself airs to military people—endure 
anything, everything—and you see the re- 
sult—hard, ain’t it ?” 

“But, Webber, Sir George must really 
be excused in this matter. He has a 
daughter, a most attractive, lovely daugh- 
ter, Just at that budding, unsuspecting age 
when the heart is most susceptible of im- 
pressions; and where, let me ask, could 
she run such arisk as in the chance of a 
casual meeting with the redoubted lady- 
killer, Master Frank Webber? If he has 
not sought you out, then here be his apol- 
ogy.” 

‘‘A very strong case, certainly,” said 
Frank ; ‘‘ but, still, had he confided his 
critical position to my honor and secrecy, 
he might have depended on me ; now, hay- 
ing taken the other ine—” 

** Well, what then?” 

‘Why, he must abide the consequences. 
I'll make fierce love to Louisa; isn’t that 
the name?” 

** Lucy, so please you.” 

“Well, be it so—to Lucy—talk the little 
girl into a most deplorable attachment for 
me.” 

** But how, may I ask, and when? ” 

** Pll begin at the ball, man.” 

“Why, I thought you said you were not 
going 2?” 

“There you mistake seriously. 
said that ] had not been invited.” 

‘Then, of course,” said I, “‘ Webber, you 
can’t think of going, in any case, on my 
account.” 

** My very dear friend, I go entirely upon 
my own. I not only shall go, but I intend 
to have most particular notice and attention 
paid me. I shall be prime favorite with 
Sir George—kiss Lucy—” 


I merely 
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“"S'With all my hearts ‘That I kiss Miss 
Dashwood, and am-not kicked down-stairs | Y 
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kicke lown-stairs. or Tou t 
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e terms of the wager?” 
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rt I say, done.” a 
~ © And with you too, O'Malley?”  _ 
“TI thank you,” said I, coldly; Pm 
not disposed to make such a return for Sir 
George Dashwood’s hospitality as to make 


an insult to his family the. subject of a 
“bet.” Parc 


Why, man, what are you dreaming of ? 
Miss Dashwood will not refuse my chaste 
salute. Come, Power, Tll give you the 
other pony.” 

‘Agreed !” said he. “At the same 
time, understand me distinectly—that I 
hold myself perfectly eligible to winning 
the wager by my own interference ; for, 


if you do kiss her, by Jove! I'll perform 


the remainder of the compact.” 

‘So I understand the agreement,” said 
Webber, arranging his curls before the 
looking-glass. ‘* Well, now, who’s for 
Howth ? the drag will be here in halfan 
hpur.” 

«Not I,” said Power; “I must return 
to the barracks.” 

** Nor I,” said I, “for I shall take this 
opportunity of leaving my card at Sir 
George Dashwood’s.” 

ff fd have won my fifty, however,” said 
Power, as we walked out in the courts. 

“‘T am not quite certain—” 

“‘ Why, the devil, he would not risk a 
broken neck for that sum; besides, if he 
did, he loses the bet.” 

“< He’s a devilish keen fellow. 

“‘Let him be. In any case I am deter- 
mined to be on my guard here.” 

So chatting, we strolled along to the 
Royal Hospital, when, having dropped my 
pasteboard, I returned to the college. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE BALL. 


I HAVE often dressed for a storming 
party with less of trepidation than I felt 
on the evening of Sir George Dashwood’s 
ball. Since the eventful day. of the elec- 
tion I had never seen Miss Dashwood ; 


med ful 


conscious; but tl 
tions, such an attach 
less, I could not dis 


dence whatever, had even the profession . 


to which I was destined been more of my 


choice. I daily felt that it demanded 
greater exertions, if not far greater abili- 
ties, than t. could command, to make suc- 
cess at all likely ; and then, even if such a 
result ,weré in store, years, at least, must 
elapse before 1t could happen, and where 
would she then be, and where should I p— 
where the ardent affection I now felt and 
gloried in—perhaps all the more for its 
desperate hopelessness— when the san- 
guine and buoyant spirit to combat with 
difficulties which youth suggests, and 
which later. sigan ons refuses, should have 
passed away ? And, even if all these sur- 
vived the toil and labor of anxious days 
and painful nights, what of her? Alas! 
I now reflected that, although only of my 
own age, her manner to me had taken all 
that tone of superiority and patronage 
which an elder assumes toward one young- 
er, and which, in the spirit of protection 
it proceeds upon, essentially bars up every 
inlet to a dearer or warmer feeling—at 
least, when the lady plays the former part. 
‘What, then, is to be done?” thoughtI. - 
‘‘ Forget her ?—but, how? How shall I © 
renounce all my plans, and unweave the 
web of life I have been spreading around 
me for many a day, without that one gold- 
en thread that lent it more than half its 
brilliancy and all its attraction? But 
then, the alternative is even worse, if I 
encourage expectations and nurture hopes 
never to be realized. Well, we meet to- 
night, after a long and eventful absence ; 
let my future fate be ruled by the results 
of this meeting, If Lucey Dashwood does 
care for me—if I can detect in her manner 
enough to show me that my affection may 
meet a return, the whole effort of my life 
shall be to make her mine; if not—if my 
own feelings be all that I have to depend 
upon to extort a reciprocal affection—then 
shall I take my last look of her, and with 
it the first and brightest dream of happi- 
hess my life has hitherto presented.” 
* * * 
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Tt need not be wondered at if the bril- 
- liant coup @wil of the ball-room, as I en- 
tered, struck mé with astonishment, ac- 
customed as I had hitherto been to nothing 
more magnificent than an evening party 
of squires and their squiresses, or the an- 
nual garrison ball at the barracks. The 
glare of wax-lights, the well-furnished sa- 
loons, the glitter of uniforms, and the 
blaze of plumed and jeweled dames, with 
the clang of military music, was a species 
- of enchanted atmosphere which, breathing 
for the first time, rarely fails to intoxicate. 
Never before had I seen so much beauty : 
lovely faces, dressed in all the seductive 
flattery of smiles, were on every side ; and, 
as I walked from room to room, I felt how 
much more fatal to a man’s peace and 
heart’s ease the whispered words and silent 
glances of those fair damsels, than all the 
loud gayety and boisterous freedom of our 
country belles, who sought to take the 
heart by storm and escalade, 

As yet I had seen neither Sir George 
nor his daughter, and, while I looked on 
every side for Lucy Dashwood, it was with 
a beating and anxious heart I longed to 
see how she would bear comparison with 
the blaze of beauty around. 

Just at this moment a very gorgeously- 
dressed hussar stepped from a doorway 
beside me, as if to make a passage for 
some one, and the next moment she ap- 
peared leaning upon the arm of another 
lady. One look was all that I had time 
for, when she recognized me. 

“Ah, Mr. O’Malley—how happy—has 
Sir George—has my father seen you ?” 

**T have only arrived this moment ; I 
_ trust he is quite well ?” 

“Oh! yes, thank you—” 

“‘T beg your pardon with all humility, 
Miss Dashwood,” said the Hussar, in a 
tone of the most knightly courtesy, ‘* but 
they are waiting for us.” 

“But, Captain Fortescue, you must ex- 
cuse me one moment more. Mr. Lech- 
mere, will you do me the kindness to find 
out Sir George? Mr. O’Malley— Mr. 
Lechmere.” Here she said something in 
French to her companion, but so rapidly 
that I could not detect what it was, but 
merely heard the reply—‘‘ Pas mal /”— 
which, as the lady continued to canvass me 
most deliberately through her eye-glass, I 
supposed referred to me. ‘‘And now, 
Captain Fortescue—’ And with a look of 
most courteous kindness to me she disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

The gentleman to whose guidance I was 
intrusted was one of the aides-de-camp, 
and was not long in finding Sir George. 
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No sooner had the good old General heard 
my name, than he held out both his hands 


and shook mine most heartily. ts 


** At last, O’Malley—at last I am able to 
thank you for the greatest service ever man 


rendered me. He saved Lucy, my Lord; © 


rescued her under circumstances where 
anything short of his courage and determi- 
nation must have cost her her life.” 

«©Ah! very pretty indeed,” said a. stiff 
old gentleman addressed, as he bowed a 
most superbly-powdered scalp before me ; 
‘“most happy to make your acquaintance.” 

‘‘Who is he ?” added he, in nearly as 
loud a tone to Sir George. 

«“Mr. O’Malley, of O’Malley Castle.” 

‘True, I forgot—why is he not in uni- 
form ?” 

‘Because, unfortunately, my Lord, we 
don’t own him ; he’s not in the army.” 

“‘ Ha! ha! thought he was.” 

“* You dance, O’Malley, I suppose? I’m 
sure you'd rather be over there than hear- 
ing all my protestations of gratitude, sin- 
cere and heartfelt as they really are.” 


“Lechmere, introduce my friend Mr. 


O’Malley ; get him a partner.” 

I had not followed my new acquaintance 
many steps, when Power came up to me. 
“Tsay, Charley,” cried- he, ‘I have been 
tormented. to death by half the ladies in 
the room to present you to them, and have 
been in quest of you this half-hour. Your 
brilliant exploit in savage land has made 
you a regular preux chevalier; and if you 
don’t trade on that adventure to your most 
lasting profit, you deserve to be—a lawyer. 
Come along here! Lady Muckleman, the 
adjutant-general’s lady and chief, has four 
Scotch daughters you are to dance with; 
then, I am to introduce you in all form to 
the Dean of Something’s niece; she is a 
good-looking girl, and has two livings in a 
safe county. Then there’s the town-ma- 
jor’s wife’; and, in fact, I have several en- 
gagements from this to supper-time.” 

** A thousand thanks for all your kind- 
ness in prospective, but I think, perhaps, 
it were right I should ask Miss Dashwood 
to dance, if only as a matter of form—you 
understand ?” 

“And, if Miss Dashwood should say, 
‘With pleasure, sir,’ only as a matter of 
form—you understand ?” said a silvery 
voice beside me. I turned, and saw Lucy 
Dashwood, who, having overheard my very 
free-and-easy suggestion, replied to me in 
this manner. 

I here blundered out my excuses. What 
I said, and what I did not say, I do not 
now remember ; but, certainly, it was her 
turn now to blush, and her arm trembled 
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within mine as I led her to the top of the 
room. In the little opportunity which 
our ille presented for conversation, I 

|not help remarking that, after the 


surprise of her first meeting with me, Miss 


Dashwood’s manner became gradually 


more and more reserved, and that there 


was an evident struggle between her wish 
to appear grateful for what had occurred, 
with a sense of the necessity of not incur- 
ring a greater degree of intimacy. Such 
was my impression, at least, and such the 
conclusion I drew from a certain quiet 
tone in her manner, that went further to 
wound my feelings and mar my happiness 
than any other line of conduct toward me 
could possibly have effected. 

Our quadrille over, I was about to con- 
duct her to a seat, when Sir George came 


hurriedly up, his face greatly flushed, and 


betraying every semblance of high excite- 
ment, . 

‘‘Dear papa, has anything occurred ? 
pray what is ?” inquired she. 

He smiled faintly, and replied, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing very serious, my dear, that I should 
alarm you in this way; but, certainly, a 
more disagreeable contretemps could scarce- 
ly occur.” 

“Do tell me; what can it be ?” 

“* Read this,” said he, presenting a very 
dirty-looking note, which bore the mark 
of a red wafer most infernally plain upon 
its outside. 

Miss Dashwood unfolded the billet, and, 
after a moment’s silence, instead of par- 
ticipating, as he expected, in her father’s 
feeling of distress, burst out a-laughing, 
while she said, “‘ Why, really, papa, I do 
not see why this should put you out much, 
after all. Aunt may be somewhat of a 
character, as her note evinces, but after a 
few days—” 

“‘Nonsense, child; there’s nothing in 
this world I have such a.dread of as that 
confounded woman—and to come at such 
a time.” 

‘‘When does she speak of paying her 
visit ?” 

«‘T knew you had not read the note,” 
said Sir George, hastily; ‘‘she’s coming 
here to-night—is on her way this instant, 
perhaps. What is to be done? If she 
forces her way in here, I shall go deranged 
outright. O’Malley, my boy, read this 
note, and you will not feel surprised if I 
appear in the humor you see me.” 

I took the billet from the hands of Miss 
Dashwood, and read as follows : 


“Drar Brorner,—When this reaches 
your hand, I’ll not be far off. I’m on my 
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way up to town, to be under Dr. Dease, 
for the ould complaint. Cowley mistakes 
my case entirely ; he says it’s nothing but 
re =, and wind. Father Magrath, who 
understands a good ‘deal about females, 
thinks otherwise—but God knows who’s 
right. Expect me to tea, and, with love 
to Lucy, believe me yours, in haste, 
“ JupitH Macan. 


‘‘TLet the sheets be well aired in my 
room; and if you have a spare bed, per- 
haps we could prevail upon Father Ma- 
grath to stop too.” 


I scarcely could contain my laughter till 
I got to the end of this very free-and-easy 
epistle; when at last I burst forth in a 
hearty fit, in which I was joined by Miss 
Dashwood. 

From the account Power had given me 
in the morning, I had no difficulty in 
guessing that the writer was the maiden 
sister of the late Lady Dashwood, and for 
whose - relationship Sir George had ever 
testified the greatest dread, even at the 
distance of two hundred. miles, and for 
whom, in any nearer intimacy, he was in 
no wise prepared. 

‘“‘I say, Lucy,” said he, ‘“there’s only 
one thing to be done; if this horrid 
woman does arrive, let her be shown to 
her room, and for the few days of her stay 
in town, we’ll neither see nor be seen by 
any one.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Sir George 
was turning away to give the necessary 
instructions, when the door of the draw- 
ing-room was flung open, and the servant 
announced, -in his loudest voice, ‘* Miss 
Macan.” Never shall I forget the poor 
General’s look of horror as the words 
reached him; for, as yet, he was too far 
to catch even a glimpse of its fair owner. 
As for me, Iwas already so much inter- 
ested in seeing what she was like, that L 
made my way through the crowd toward 
the door. It is no common occurrence 
that can distract the various occupations 
of a crowded ball-room, where, amid the 
crash of music and the din of conversation, 
goes on the soft, low voice of insinuating 
flattery, or the light flirtation of a first 
acquaintance ; every clique, every coterie, 
every little group of three or four, has its 
own separate and private interests, forming 
alittle world of its own, and caring for 
and heeding nothing that goes on around ; 
and even when some striking character or 
illustrious personage makes his entrée, the 
attention he attracts is so momentary, 
that the buzz of conversation is scarcely, 
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if at all, interrupted, and the business of | propos addition to his party ; but, by de- 


pleasure continues to flow on. Not so 
now, however. No sooner had the servant 
pronounced the magical name of Miss 
Macan, than all seemed to stand still. 
The spell thus exercised over the luckless 
- General seemed to have extended to his 
company, for it was with difficulty that 
any one could continue his train of conver- 
sation, while every eye was directed toward 
the door. About two steps in advance of 
the servant, who still stood door in hand, 
was a tall, elderly lady, dressed in an 
antique brocade silk, with enormous 
flowers gaudily embroidered upon 1. Her 
hair was powdered, and turned back, in the 
fashion of fifty years before; while her 
high-pointed and heeled shoes completed 
a eostume that had not been seen for 
nearly acentury. Her short, skinny arms 
were bare and partly covered by a falling 
flower of old point lace, while on-her hands 
she wore black silk mittens; a pair of 
green spectacles scarcely dimmed the 
lustre of a most piercing pair of. eyes, 
to whose effect a very palpable touch of 
rouge on the cheeks certainly added 
brilliancy. There stood this most singular 
apparition, holding before her a fan about 
the size of a modern tea-tray, while at each 
repetition of her name by the servant, she 
eurtsied deeply, bestowing the while upon 
the gay crowd before her a very curious 
look of maidenly modesty at her solitary 
and unprotected position. 

As no one had ever heard of the fair 
Judith save one or two of Sir George’s 
most intimate friends, the greater part of 
the company were disposed to regard Miss 
Macan as some one who had mistaken the 
character of the invitation, and had come 
in a fancy dress. But this.delusion was 
but momentary, as Sir George, armed with 
the courage of despair, forced his way 
through the crowd, and taking her hand 
affectionately, bid her welcome to Dublin. 
The fair Judy, at this, threw her arms 
about his neck, and saluted him with a 
hearty smack, that was heard all over the 
room. 


‘¢Where’s Lucy, brother ? let me em-| 


brace my little darling,” said the lady, in 
an accent that told more of Miss Macan 


than a three-volume biography could have | 
“There she is, l’m sure; kiss me, | 


done. 
” 
my honey. 


This office Miss Dashwood performed | 
with an effort at courtesy really admirable ; | 


while, taking her aunt’s arm, she led her 
to a sofa. 


It needed all the poor General’s tact to | 


get over the sensation of this most mal & 


| 


grees, the various groups renewed their 


occupations, although many a smile, and 
more than one sarcastic glance at the sofa, 


betrayed that the maiden aunt had not. 


escaped criticism. r 
Power, whose propensity for fun very 


considerably outstripped his sense of de- 


corum to his commanding officer, had 
already made his way toward Miss Dash- 


wood, and succeeded in obtaining a formal 


introduction to Miss Macan. 

‘*1 hope you will do me the favor to 
dance next set with me, Miss Macan ?” 

‘* Really, Captain, it’s very polite of you, 
but you must excuse me. I was never any- 
thing great in quadrilles ; but if a reel or 
a boe— 2 . 

Oh, dear aunt, don’t think of it, I beg 
of you.” 

“Or even Sir Roger de Coverley,” re- 
sumed Miss Macah. 

*T assure you, quite equally impossible.” 

“Then I’m certain you waltz,” said 
Power. 

‘* What do you take me for, young man ? 
I hope I know better. I wish Father Ma- 
grath heard you ask me that question, and 
for all your laced jacket—” m 

“Dearest aunt, Captain Power didn’t 
mean to offend you ; I’m certain he—” 

‘* Well, why did he dare to—sod, sod, 
—did he see anything light about me, that 
he—-sob, sob, sobh—oh dear! oh dear ! is it 


for this I came up from my little peaceful 


place in the west ?—sod, sob, soh—General, 
George, dear ; Lucy, my love, I'm taken 
bad. Oh dear! oh dear! is there any 
whisky negus ? ” 

Whatever sympathy Miss Macan’s suffer- 


jings might have excited in the crowd 


about her before, this last question totally 
routed them, and a most hearty fit of 
laughter broke forth from more than one 
of the bystanders. 

At length, however, she was comforted, 
and her pacification completely effected by 
Sir George setting her down to a whist-ta- 
ble. From this moment I lost sight of her 
for above two hours. Meanwhile, I had 
little opportunity of following up my inti- 


|macy with Miss Dashwood, and, as | rath- 


er suspected that, on more than one occa- 
sion, she seemed to avoid our meeting, I 
took especial care, on my part, to spare 
her the annoyance. 

For one instant only had I any oppor- 
tunity of addressing her, and then there 
was such an evident embarrassment in her 
manner that I readily perceived how she 
felt circumstaneed, and that the sense of 
gratitude to one whose further advances 
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nobleman to whom he had presen 
early in the evening. | 


an Paris * 


m in a corner, conversing wi 
me 


_ True, upon my honor, Sir George,” 
paloed ae we 


said he; “I saw it m 

just as dexterously as the oldest blackleg 
<.. ete you don’t mean to say that she 
cheated ?” 

** Yes, but Ido, though—turned the ace 
every time. Lady Herbert said to me, 
‘Very extraordinary it is—four by honors 
again.’ So I looked, and then I perceived 
it—a very old trick it is; but she did it 
beautifully. What’s her name?” - 

“‘Some western name ; I forget it,” said 
the poor General, ready to die with shame. 

- ©Clever old woman, very !” said the old 
Lord, taking a pinch of snuff; “but re- 
yokes too often.” 

Supper. was announced at this critical 
moment, and before I had further thought 
of my determination to escape, I felt my- 
self hurried along in the crowd toward the 
staircase. The party immediately in front 
of me were Power and Miss Macan, who 
now appeared reconciled, and certainly 
testified most openly their mutual feelings 
of good-will. 

““T say, Charley,” whispered Power, as 
I came along, ‘‘it is capital fun—never 
met anything equal to her; but the poor 
General will never live through it, and ’m 
certain of ten days’ arrest for this night’s 
proceeding.” 

«¢ Any news of Webber ?” I inquired. 

‘©Oh yes, I fancy I can tell something 
of him ; for I heard of some one present- 
ing himself, and being refused the entrée, 
so that Master Frank has lost his money. 
Sit near us, I pray you, at supper. We 
must take care of the dear aunt for the 
niece’s sake, eh ?” 

Not seeing the force of this reasoning, I 
soon_separated myself from them, and se- 
cured a corner at a side table. Every sup- 
per, on such an occasion as this, is: the 
same scene of soiled white muslin, faded 
flowers, flushed faces, torn gloves, blushes, 


blane-mange, cold chicken, jelly, sponge | 


cakes, spooney young gentlemen doing the 
attractive, and watchful mammas_ calcu- 
lating what precise degree of propinquity 


the head of the 

‘be happy- 

looks and soft speeches of the younger 
of the creation. Then there ar bot - 
pees of outcasts, younger sons of younger, 

rothers, tutors, governesses, portionless 

‘cousins,and curates, all formed in a phalanx, 
round the side tables, whose primitive hab- 
its and simple tastes are evinced by their 
all eating off the same plate and drinking 
from nearly the same wine-glass,—too 


happy if some better-off acquaintance at 
the . table invites them to ‘f wine,” 


though the ceremony on their part is lim- 
ited to the pantomime of drinking. To 
this miserable tiers état I belonged, and 
bore my fate with unconcern ; for, alas ! 
my spirits were depressed and my heart 
heavy. Lucy’s treatment of me was every 
moment before me, contrasted with her 
gay and courteous demeanor to all save 
myself, and I longed fer the moment to get 


aay 
ever had I seen her looking so beauti- 
ful; her brilliant eyes were lit with pleas- 
ure, and her smile was enchantment itself. 
What would I not have given for one mo- 
ment’s explanation, as I took my leave for 
ever !—one brief avowal of my love, m 
unalterable, devoted love; for which 
sought not or expected return, but merely 
that I might not be forgotten. 

Such were my thoughts, when a dialogue 


quite near me aroused me from my reverie. 


I was not long in detecting the speakers, 
who, with their backs turned to us, were 
seated at the great table, discussing a very 
liberal allowance of pigeon pie, a flask of 
champagne standing between them. 

‘“Don’t, now! don’t, I tell ye; it’s little 
ye know Galway, or ye wouldn’t think to 
make up to me, squeezing my foot.” 

“Upon my soul, you’re an angel, a reg- 
war angel. I never saw a woman suit my 
fancy before.” 

“Oh, behave now. Father Magrath 
: ” 
says— 

“ Who's he?” 

‘“The priest ; no less.” 

“Oh! confound him.” 

“‘Confound Father Magrath, 
man ?” 

“‘Well, then, Judy, don’t be angry; I 
only meant that a dragoon knows rather 
more of these matters than a priest.” 

“Well, then, ’m not so sure of that. 


young 


But, anyhow, I’d have you to remember it 
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ain’t a Widow Malone you have beside 
ou.” 

‘* Never heard of the lady,” said Power. 

“ Sure, it’s a song—poor creaure—it’s a 
song they made about her in the North 
Cork, when they were quartered down in 
our county.” 

«*T wish to Heaven you’d sing it.” 

“What will you give me, then, if I do?” 
. “Anything—everything—my heart, my 
life.” 

“T wouldn’t give a trauneen for all of 
them. Give me that old green ring on 
your finger, then.” big 

“Tt’s yours,” said Power, placing it 
gracefully upon Miss Macan’s finger, ‘‘ and 
now for your promise.” 

‘* Maybe my brother might not like it.” 

‘‘He’d be delighted,” said Power; ‘he 
dotes on music.” 

“‘ Does he, now ?” 

‘¢On my honor, he does.” 

‘‘Well, mind you get up a good chorus, 
for the song has one, and here it is.” 

‘‘Miss Macan’s song!” said Power, tap- 
ping the table with his knife. 

‘Miss Macan’s song!” was re-echoed 
on all sides; and before the luckless Gen- 
eral could interfere, she had begun. How 
to explain the air I know not, for I never 
heard its name; but at the end of each 
verse a species of echo followed the last 
word, that rendered it irresistibly ridicu- 
lous. 


“THE WIDOW MALONE. 


** Did ye hear of the Widow Malone, 

Ohone ! 

Who lived in the town of Athlone 
Alone ? 

Oh ! she melted the hearts 

Of the swains in them parts, 

So lovely the Widow Malone, 
Ohone! 

So lovely the Widow Malone. 


‘* Of lovers she had a full score, 
Or more, 
And fortunes they all had galore, 
In store ; 
From the minister down 
To the clerk of the crown, 
Ali were courting the Widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 
All were courting the Widow Malone, 


**But so modest was Mrs. Malone, 
"Twas known 
No one ever could see her alone, 
Ohone ! 
Let them ogle and sigh, 
They could ne’er catch her eye, 
So bashful the Widow Malone, 
Ohone ! 


So bashful the Widow Malone. 
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¢ Till one Mister O’Brien from Clare, 
How quare | 
It’s little‘for blushin’ they care 
i Down there ; 
Put his arm round her waist, 
Gave ten kisses at laste, 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘you’re my moe Malone, 


own ; 
Oh,’ says he, ‘ you’re my Molly Malone.’ 


‘« And the Widow they all thought so shy, 
My eye, 
Ne’er thought of a simper or sigh, : 
For why ? 
But ‘ Lucius,’ says she, 
‘Since you’ve made now so free, 
You may marry your Mary Malone, 
. Ohone ! 
You may marry your Mary Malone.’ 


‘‘There’s a moral contained in my song, 

Not wrong, 

And one comfort it’s not very long, 
But strong : 

If for widows you die, 

Larn to kiss not to sigh, 

For they’re all like sweet Mistress Malone, 
Ohone ! 

Oh ! they’re very like Mistress Malone.” 


Neyer did song create such a sensation 
as Miss Macan’s ; and certainly her desires 
as to the chorus were followed to the let- 
ter, for “The Widow Malone, ohone!” 
resounded from one end of the table to the 
other, amid one universal shout of laughter. 
None could resist the ludicrous effect of 
her melody; and even poor Sir George, 
sinking under the disgrace of his relation- 
ship, which she had contrived to make pub- 
lic by frequent allusions to her ‘‘ dear bro- 
ther the General,” yielded at last, and 
joined in the mirth around him. 

‘I insist upon a copy of ‘The Widow,’ 
Miss Macan,” said Power. 

‘*'To be sure; give me a call to-morrow 
—let me see—about two. Father Magrath 
won’t be at home,” said she, with a co- 
quettish look. 

“‘ Where, pray, may I pay my respects ?” 

“No. 22 South Anne street—very re- 
spectable lodgings. Jl write the address 
in your pocket-book.” 

Power produced acard and pencil, while 
Miss Macan wrote a few lines, saying, as 
she handed it : 

“There, now, don’t read it here before 
the people ; they’ll think it mighty indeli- 
cate in me to make an appointment.” 

Power pocketed the card, and the next 
minute Miss Macan’s carriage was announc- 
ed. 

Sir George Dashwood, who little flatter- 
ed himself that, his fair guest had any in- 
tention of departure, became now most 
considerately attentive—reminded her of 
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the necessity of muffling against the night 
air—hoped she would escape dokiotad 
wished her a most cordial good-night, with 


promise of seeing her early the following 


Shotwithstanding Power’s ambition to 


engross the attention of the lady, Sir 
George himself saw her to her carriage, 
and only returned to the room, as a group 
was collecting around the gallant Captain, 
to whom he was relating some capital 
traits of his late conquest--for such he 
dreamed she was. 

“Doubt it who will,” said he, “she has 
invited me to call on her to-morrow—writ- 
ten her address on my card—told me the 
hour she is certain of being alone. See 
here!” At these words he pulled forth 
the card, and handed it to Lechmere. 

Searcely were the eyes of the other 
thrown upon the writing, when he said, 
** So, this isn’t it, Power.” 

‘*To be sure it is, man,” said Power. 
«Anne street is devilish seedy—but that’s 
the quarter.” 

«Why, confound it, man,” said the 
other, ‘‘there’s not a word of that here.” 

** Read it out,” said Power. ‘‘ Proclaim 
aloud my victory.” 

Thus urged, Heshinate read : 

‘‘Dear P,,—Please pay to my credit— 
and soon, mark ye--the two ponies lost 
this evening. I have done myself the 
Boas of enjoying your ball, kissed the 
ady, quizzed the papa, and walked into 
the cunning Fred Power. Yours, 

“FRANK WEBBER. 

“<The Widow Malone, ohone!’ is at 

your service.” 


Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, his 
astonishment could not have equaled the 
result of this revelation. He stamped, 
swore, raved, laughed, and almost went 
deranged. The joke was soon spread 
through the room, and from Sir George to 
poor Lucy, now covered with blushes at 
her part in the transaction, all was laughter 
and astonishment. 

<‘Who is he ? that is the question,” said 
Sir George, who, with all the ridicule of 
the affair hanging over him, felt no com- 
mon relief at the discovery of the imposi- 
tion. 

‘A friend of O’Malley’s,” said Power, 
delighted, in his defeat, to involve another 
with himself. 

‘Indeed !” said the General, regarding 
me with a look of a very mingled cast. 

‘Quite true, sir,” said I, replying to the 
accusation that his manner implied ; ‘* but 
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equally so, that I neither knew of his plot, | 
nor recognized him when here.” 

“‘T am perfectly sure of it, my boy,” 
said the General; “and, after all, it was 
an excellent joke—carried a little too far, 


it’s true ; eh, Lucy ?” 


But Lucy either heard not, or affected 
not to hear ; and, after some little further 
assurance that he felt not the least annoy- 
ed, the General turned to converse with 
some other friends ; while I, burning with 
indignation against Webber, took a cold 
farewell of Miss Dashwood, and retired. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE LAST NIGHT IN TRINITY. 


How I might have met Master Webber 
after his impersonation of Miss Macan, I 
cannot possibly figure to myself. Fortu- 
nately, indeed, for all parties, he left town 
early the next morning ; and it was some 
weeks ere he returned. In the meanwhile, 
I became a daily visitor at the General’s, 
dined there usually three or four times a 
week, rode out with Lucy constantly, and 
accompanied her every evening either to 
the theatre or into society. Sir George, 
ect reath from my youth, seemed to pay 
ittle attention to an intimacy which he 
perceived every hour growing closer, and 
frequently gave .his daughter into my 
charge in our morning excursions on horse- 


‘back. As for me, my happiness was all 


but perfect. I loved, and already began 
to hope that I was not regarded with in- 
difference ; for, although Lucy’s manner 
never absolutely evinced any decided pre- 
ference toward me, yet many slight and 
casual circumstances served to show me 
that my attentions to her were neither un- 
noticed nor uncared for. Among the many 
gay and dashing companions of our rides, 
I remarked that, however anxious for such 
a distinction, none ever seemed to make 
any way in her good graces; and I had 
already gone far in my self-deception that 
I was destined for good fortune, when a 
circumstance which occurred one morning 
at length served to open my eyes to the 


‘truth, and blast, by one fatal breath, the 


whole harvest of my hopes. 
We were about to set out one morning 
on a long ride, when Sir George’s presence 
was required by the arrival of an officer 
who had been sent from the Horse Guards 
on official business. After half an hour’s 
delay, Colonel Cameron, the officer in 
question, was introduced, and entered inte 
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conversation with our party. He had only 
landed in England from the Peninsula a 
few days before, and had abundant infor- 

mation of the stirring events enacting there. 
_ At the conclusion of an anecdote—I forget 
what—he turned suddenly round to Miss 
Dashwood, who was standing beside me, 
and said in a low voice, 

«© And now, Miss Dashwood, I am re- 
minded of a commission I promised a very 
old brother officer to perform. 
one moment’s conversation with you in the 
window ?” 

As he spoke, I perceived that he 
crumpled beneath his glove something like 
a letter. 

‘To me?” said Lucy, with a look of 
surprise that sadly puzzled me whether to 
ascribe it to coquetry or innocence— “to 
med 

“To you,” said the Colonel, bowing ; 
“and I am sadly deceived by my friend 
Ilammersley— 

“ Captain Hammersley?” said she, blush- 
ing deeply as she spoke. 

I heard no more. She turned toward 
the window with the Colonel, and all I saw 
was, that he handed her a letter, which, 
having hastily broken open, and thrown 
her eyes over, she grew at first deadly pale 
—then red—and, while her eyes filled with 
tears, | heard her say, ‘‘ How like him !— 
how truly generous this is!” I listened 
for no more—my brain was wheeling round, 
and my senses reeling—I turned and left 
the room—in another moment I was on my 
horse, galloping from the spot, despair, in 
all its blackness, in my heart—and, in my 
broken-hearted misery, wishing for death. 

I was miles away from Dublin ere I re- 
membered well what had occurred, 
even then not over clearly ; the fact that 
Lucy Dashwood, whom I imagined to be 
my own in heart, loved another, was all 
that Ireally knew. That one thought was 
all my mind was capable of; and in it my 
misery, my wretchedness were centered. 

Of all the grief my life has known, I 
have had no moments like the long hours 
of that dreary night. My sorrow, in turn, 
took every shape ‘and asstimed every guise ; 
now I remembered how the Dashwoods had 
courted my intimacy and encouraged my 
visits ; how Lucy herself had evinced, in 


forme. I called to mind the many une- 
quivocal proofs I had given her that my 
feeling, at least, was no common one ; and 
yet, how had she sported with my affee- 
tions, and jested with my happiness! That 
she loved Hammersley | had now a palpa- 
ble proof ; that this affection must have 


Can I have. 


and | 


}there must have been something 
‘kind the 


‘never could come up with you; 
a thousand ways, that she felt a preference | 
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been mutual, and prosecuted at the very 


‘moment I was not only professing my own 


love for her, but actually receiving all but 
an avowal of its return—oh ! it was too, 
too base; and, in my deepest heart, I 
cursed’ my folly, and vowed never to see 
her more. 

It was late on the next day ere I retraced 
my steps toward town, my heart sad and. 
heavy, careless what became of me for the 
future, and pondering whether I should 
not at once give up my college career, and 
return to my uncle. When I reached my 
chambers, all was silent and comfortless ; 
Webber had not returned ; my servant was 
from home ; and I felt myself more than 
ever wretched in the solitude of what had 
been so oft the scene of noisy and festive 
gayety. I sat some hours ina half musing 
state, every sad depressing thought that 
blighted hopes can conjure up rising in 
turn before me. A loud knocking at the 
door at length aroused me. I got up and 
opened it. No one was there; I looked 
around, as well as the coming gloom of 
evening would permit, but saw nothing. 
I listened, and heard, at some distance off, 
my friend Power’s manly voice, as he sang, 


“‘Oh! love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon !” 


T hallooed out, ‘*‘ Power !” 

“‘ Eh, O'Malley, is that you?” inquired 
he. “Why, then, it seems it required 
some deliberation whether you opened your 
door or not. Why, man, you can have no 
great gift of prophecy, or you wouldn’t 
have kept me so long there.” 

‘* And have you been so?” 

‘Only twenty minutes; for, as I saw 
the key in the lock, I had determined to 
succeed, if noise would do it.” 

“‘ How strange! I, never heard it.” 

‘Glorious sleeper you must be; but 
come, my dear fellow, you-don’t appear al- 
together awake yet.” 

“«T have not been quite well these few 
days.” 

“Oh! indeed. The Dashwoods thought 
of that 
your brisk retreat. 
you yesterday; but, 
Heaven knows! I 
so that 
your great news has been keeping these 
twenty-four hours longer than need be.” 

‘Tam not aware what you allude to.’ 

“Well, you are not over-likely to be te 
wiser when you hear it, if you can assume 
no more intelligent look than that. Why, 
man, there’s great luck in store for you. 

“As how, pray? Come, Power, out 
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They sent me after 
wherever you went, 
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geet us—gazetted to the 14th Light— 
the best fellows for love, war, and whi 
that ever sported a sabretasche. 
love is the soul of an Irish Dragoon.’ By 
Jove! I am as delighted to have rescu 

from the black h s of the King’s 

ch as though you had been a prisoner 
there. Know, then, friend Charley, that 
on Wednesday we proceed to Fermoy, join 
some score of gallant fellows—all food for 
powder—and, with the aid of a rotten 
transport and the stormy winds that blow, 
will be bronzing our beautiful faces in 
Portugal before the month’s out. But 
come, now, let’s see about supper. Some 
of ours are coming over here at eleven, 
and I promised them a deviled bone; 
and, as it’s your last night among these 
classic precincts, let us have a shindy of 
it.” 

While I dispatched Mike to Morrison’s 
to provide supper, I heard from Power 
that Sir George Dashwood had interested 
himself so strongly for me that I had ob- 
tained my cornetcy in the 14th; that, fear- 
ful lest any disappointment might arise, he 
had never mentioned the matter to me, 
but that he had previously obtained my 
uncle’s promise to concur in the arrange- 
ment if his negotiation sueceeded. It had 
so done, and now the long sought-for ob- 
ject of many days was within my grasp ; 
but, alas ! the circumstance which lent it 
all its fascinations was a vanished dream ; 
and what, but two days before, had ren- 
dered my happiness perfect, I listened to 
listlessly and almost without interest. In- 
deed, my first impulse at finding that I 
owed my promotion to Sir George, was to 
return a positive refusal of the cornetcy ; 
but then I remembered how deeply such 
conduct would hurt my poor uncle, to 
whom I never could give an adequate ex- 
planation. So I heard Power in silence to 
the end, thanked him sincerely for his own 
good-natured kindness in the matter, 
which already, by the interest he had 
taken in me, went far to heal the wounds 
that my own solitary musings were deep- 
ening in my heart. At eighteen, fortu- 
nately, consolations are attainable that be- 


made hallowed to my 


ly felt my enthusiasm rising, an 


—_ ** Confoun uncommon stupidity | within that buoyant spirit which ‘you 
‘this evening. 1 mean, man, that you are 
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throbbing at my heart betrayed to me that 
and dispirited as I felt, there was still 
possesses as its privilege, and which an- | 
swers to the call of enterprise as the war- 
horse to the trumpet. That a career 
worthy of manhood, great, glorious, and 


|imspiriting, opened before me, coming so 


soon after the late downfall of my hopes, 
was, in itself, a source of such true plea- 
sure, that ere long I listened to my friend, 


and heard his narrative with breathless in- ~ 


terest. A lingering sense of pique, too, 
had its share in all this. Jlonged to come 
forward in some manly and dashing part, 
where my youth might not be ever remem- 
bered against. me, and when, haying 
brought meee to the test, I might no 
longer be looked upon and treated as a 


boy. B 

We were joined at length by the other 
officers of the 14th, and, to the number of 
twelve, sat down to supper. i 

It was to be my last night in Old Trin- 
ity, and we resolved that the farewell 
should be a solemn one. Mansfield, one 
of the wildest young fellows in the regi- 
ment, had vowed that the leave-taking 
should be commemorated by some very de- 
cisive and open expression of our feelings, 
and had already made some progress in ar- 
rangements for blowing up the great bell, 
which had more than once obtruded upon 
our morning conyivialities; but he was 
overruled by his more discreet associates, 
and we at length assumed our places at 
table, im the midst.of which stood a heca- 
tomb of all my college equipments, cap, 
gown, bands, ete. A funeral pile of class- 
ics was arrayed ‘upon the hearth, sur- 
mounted by my ‘‘ Book on the Cellar,” 
and a punishment-roll waved its length, 
like a banner, over the doomed heroes of 
Greece and Rome. 

It is seldom that any very determined 
attempt to be gay par excellence has a per- 
fect success, but certainly upon this even- 
ing ours had. Songs, good stories, speech- 
es, toasts, bright visions of the campaign 
before us, the wild excitement which sucha 
meeting cannot be free from, gradually, as 
the wine passed from hand to hand, seized 
upon all, and about four in the morning, 
such was the uproar we caused, and so 
terrific the noise of our proceedings, that 
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the accumulated force of porters, sent one 
by one to demand admission, was now a 
formidable body at the door; and Mike at 
last came in to assure us that the Bursar, 
the most dread official of all collegians, 
was without, and insisted, with a threat 
of his heaviest displeasure, in case of 
refusal, that the door should be opened. 

A committee of the whole house imme- 
diately sat upon the question, and it was 
at length resolved, nemine contradicente, 
that the request should be complied with. 
A fresh bowl of punch, in honor of our 
expected guest, was immediately con- 
cocted, a new broil put on the gridiron, 
and, having seated ourselves with as great 
a semblance of decorum as four bottles a 
man admits of, Curtis, the junior Captain, 
being most drunk, was deputed to receive 
the Bursar at the door, and introduce him 
to our‘august presence. 

Mike’s instructions were, that. immedi- 
ately on Dr. Stone, the Bursar’s entering, 
the door was to be slammed to, and none 
of his followers admitted. This done, the 
Doctor was to be ushered in, and left to 
our own polite attentions. 

A fresh thundering from without scarce- 
ly left time for further deliberation ; and 
at last Curtis moved toward the door, in 
execution of his mission. 

“Is there any one there ?” said Mike, 
in a tone of most unsophisticated inno- 
cence, to a rapping that, having lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, threatened now 
to break in the panel. “Is there any one 
there ?” 

“Open the door this instant—the senior 
Bursar desires you—this instant.” 

“«Sure it’s night, and we’re all in bed,” 
said Mike. 

‘“Mr. Webber—Mr. O’Malley,” said the 
Bursar, now boiling with indignation, “I 
summon you, in the name of the Board, to 
admit me.” 

“Let the gemman in,” hiecuped Curtis; 
and, at the same instant, the heavy bars 
were withdrawn, and the door opened, but 
so sparingly as with difficulty to permit 
the passage of the burly figure of the 
Bursar. 

Forcing his way through, and regardless 
of what became of the rest, he pushed on 
vigorously through the ante-chamber, and 
before Curtis could perform his functions 
of usher, stood in the midst of us. What 
were his feelings at the scene before him, 
Heaven knows. The number of figures in 
uniform at once betrayed how little his 
jurisdiction extended to the great mass of 
the company, and he immediately turned 
toward me. 


““Mr. Webber—” ; 
«*O’Malley, if you please, Mr. Bursar,” 
said I, bowing with most ceremonious 
politeness. 
' «No matter, sir; arcades ambo, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘Both Archdeacons,” said Melville, 
translating, with a look of withering con- 
tempt upon the speaker. 

he Doctor continued, addressing me : 

‘May I ask, sir, if you believe yourself 
possessed of any privilege for converting 
this University into a common tavern ?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven he did,” said Curtis; 
“capital tap your old Commons would 
make.” 

“Really, Mr. Bursar,” replied I, modest- 
ly, ‘“*I had began to flatter myself that 
our little innocent gayety had inspired you 
with the idea of joining our party.” 

“‘T humbly move that the old cove in 
the gown do take the chair,” sang out one. 
** All who are of this opinion say ‘ Ay.’” 
A perfect yell of ayes followed this. ‘* All 
who are of the contrary say ‘No.’ The 
ayes have it.” 

Before the luckless Doctor had a mo- 
ment for thought, his legs were lifted from 
under him, and he was jerked, rather than 
placed, upon a chair, and put sitting upon 
the table. 

“Mr. O'Malley, your expulsion within 
eae hours—” 

“Hip, hip, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah !” 
drowned the rest, while Power, taking off 
the Doctor’s cap, replaced it by a foraging 
cap, very much to the amusement of the 
party: 

“‘There is no penalty the law permits 
of, that I shall not—” 

‘Help the Doctor,” said Melville, plac- 
ing a glass of punch in his unconscious 
hand. 

“ Now for a ‘ Viva la Compagnie !” said 
Telford, seating himself at the piano, and 
playing the first bars of that well-known 
air, to which, in our meetings, we were 
accustomed to improvise a doggerel in 
turn : 


“‘T drink to the graces, Law, Physic, Divinity, 
Viva la Compagnie ! 
And here’s to the worthy old Bursar of Trinity 
Viva la Compagnie !” 


«Viva, viva la va !’’ ete., were chorused 
with a shout that shook the old walls, 
while Power took up the strain: 


‘‘Though with lace caps and gowns they look so 
like asses, 
Viva la Compagnie ! 
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The 1 rather have punch than the springs of 
jae Viva la Compagnie ! 


“ What a nose the old gentleman has, by the way, 


iva la Compagnie 
_ Since he smelt out the ah from Botany Bay,* 


iva la Compagnie !” 


Words cannot give even the faintest 
idea of the poor Bursar’s feelings while 
these demoniacal orgies were enacting 
around him. Held fast in his chair by 
Lechmere and another, he glowered on 
the riotous mob around like a maniac, an 
astonishment that such liberties could be 
taken with one in his situation seemed to 
have surpassed even his rage and resent- 
ment ; and every now and then a stray 
thought would flash across his mind that 
we were mad,—a sentiment which, unfor- 
tunately, our conduct was but too well 
calculated to inspire. 

“So you're the morning lecturer, old 
gentleman, and have just dropped in here 
in the way of business; pleasant life you 
must have of it,” said Casey, now by far 
the most tipsy man present. 

“Tf you think, Mr. O’Malley, that the 
events of this evening are to end here—” 

‘“< Very far from it, Doctor,” said Power ; 
‘<©T’}] draw up a little account of the affair 
for ‘Saunders.’ They shall hear of it in 
every corner and nook of the kingdom.” 

“The Bursar of Trinity shall be a pro- 
yerb for a good fellow that loveth his 
lush,” hiceuped out Fegan. 

« And if you believe that such conduct 
is academical,” said the Doctor, with a 
withering sneer. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” lisped Melville, tighten- 
ing his belt ; “but it’s devilish convivial 
—eh, Doctor ?” 

“Ig that like him?” said Moreton, 
producing a caricature, which he had just 
sketched. 

“Capital—very good—perfect. M‘Cleary 
shall have it in his window by noon to- 
day,” said Power. 

‘At this instant some of the combustibles 
disposed among the rejected habiliments 
of my late vocation caught fire, and squbs, 
crackers, and detonating shots went off on 
all sides. ‘The Bursar, who had not been 
deaf to several hints and friendly sugges- 
tions about setting fire to him, blowing| 
him up, etc., with one vigorous spring | 
burst from his antagonists, and, clearing 
the table at a bound, reached the floor. | 


he nat ee ee ee 
* Botany Bay was the slang name given by col- 
lege men to a new square rather remotely situated 


from the remainder of the college. | 
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Before he could be seized, he had gained 
the door, opened it, and was away. We 

ve chase, yelling like so many devils; 

ut wine and punch, songs and speeches, 
had done their work, and more than one 
among the pursuers measured his length 
upon the pavement; while the terrified 
Bursar, with the speed of terror, held on | 
his way, and gained his chambers, by about 
twenty yards in advance of Power and 
Melville, whose pursuit only ended when 
the oaken panel of the door shut them out 
from their victim. One loud cheer beneath 


d| his window served for our farewell to our 


friend, and we returned to my rooms. By 
this time a regiment of those classic func- 
tionaries, yclept’ porters, had assembled. 
around the door, and seemed bent upon 
giving battle in honor of their maltreated 
ruler ; but-Power explained to them, in a 
neat speech, replete with Latin quotations, 
that their cause was a weak one, that we 
were more than their match, and, finally, 
proposed to them to finish the punch-bowl 
—to which we were really incompetent—a 
motion that met immediate acceptance ; 
and old Duncan, with his helmet in one 
hand, and a goblet in the other, wished 
me many happy days, and every luck in 
this life, as I stepped from the massive 
archway, and took my last farewell of Old 
Trinity. 

Should any kind reader feel interested 
as to the ulterior course assumed by the 
Bursar, I have only to say that the terrors 
of the “ Board” were never fulminated 
against me, harmless and innocent as I 
should have esteemed them. The threat 
of giving publicity to the entire proceed- 
ings by the papers, and the dread of 
figuring in @ sixpenny caricature in 
M‘Cleary’s window, were too much for the 
worthy Doctor, and he toek the wiser 
course, under the circumstances, and held 
his peace about the matter. I, too, have 
done so for many a year, and only now 
recall the scene among the wild transac- 
tions of early days and boyish follies. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PHOENIX PARK. 
Wuat a glorious thing it is, when our 


our first waking thoughts not only dispel 
some dark depressing dream, but arouse 


lus to the consciousness of a new and 


bright career suddenly opening before us, 
buoyant.in hope, rich in promise for the 
future! Life has nothing better than 
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this. The bold spring by which the mind] ‘A letter, sit, by the post,” said Mike, 
clears the depth that separates misery |at the moment. 


from happiness, “is ecstasy itself; and, 
then, what a world of bright visions come 


teeming before us—what plans we form—_| 


what promises we make to ourselves in our 
own hearts—how prolific is the dullest 
imagination—how excursive the tamest 
fancy, at such a moment! In a few short 
and fleeting seconds, the events of a whole 
life are planned and pictured before us. 
Dreams of happiness and visions of bliss, 
of which all our after-years are insufficient 
to eradicate the prestige, come im myriads 
about us; and from that narrow aperture 
through which this new hope pierces into 
our heart, a flood of light is poured that 
illumines our path to the very verge of the 
grave. How many a success in after-days 
is reckoned but as.one step in that~ ladder 
of ambition some boyish _review has 
framed ; perhaps, after all, destined to be 
the first and only one! With what 
triumph we hail some goal attained, some 
object of our wishes gained, less for its 
present benefit, than as the accomplish- 
ment of some youthful prophecy, when, 
picturing to our hearts all that we would 
have in life, we whispered within us the 
flattery of success. 

Who is there who has not had some such 
moment ? and who would exchange it, 
with all the delusive and deceptive influ- 
ences by which it comes surrounded, for 
the greatest actual happiness he has par- 
taken of ? Alas! alas! it is only in the 
boundless expanse of such imaginations, 
unreal and. fictitious: as they are, that we 
are truly blessed. Our choicest blessings 
in life come even so associated with some 
sources of care, that the cup of enjoy- 
ment is not pure, but dregged in bitter- 
ness. 

To such a world of bright anticipation 
did I awake on the morning after the 
events I have detailed in my last chapter. 


The first thing my eyes fell upon was an | 


official letter from the Horse Guards: 


“‘The Commander of the Forces desires 
that Mr. O’Malley will report himself, im- 
mediately on the receipt of this letter, at 
the headquarters of the regiment to which 
he is gazetted.” 


Few and simple as the lines were, how 
brimful of pleasure they sounded to my 
ears. 
ted! And so I was a soldier at last! the 
first wish of my boyhood was then really 
accomplished. And my uncle—what will 
he say ?—what will he think ? 


The regiment to which I was gazet- | 


I seized it eagerly ; it came from home, 
but was in Considine’s handwriting. How 
my heart failed me as I turned to look at 
the seal. ‘*Thank God!” said I, aloud, 
on perceiving that it was a red one. I 
now tore it open and read : 


“My DEAR CHARLEY,—Godfrey being 
laid up with the gout, has desired me to 
write to you by this day’s post. Your ap- 
pointment to the 14th, notwithstanding all 
his prejudices about the army, has given 
him sincere pleasure. I believe, between 
ourselves, that your college career, of 
which he has heard something, convinced 
him that your forte did not lie in the clas- 
sics ; you know I said so always, but no- 
body minded me. Your new prospects are 
all that your best friends could wish for 
you; you begin early; your corps is a 
erack one; you are ordered for service. 
What could you have more ? 

«¢ Your uncle hopes, if you can get a few 
days’ leave, that you will come down here 
before you join, and I hope so too ; for he 
is unusually low spirited, and talks about 
his never seeing you again, and all that 
sort of thing. 

‘‘T have written to Merivale, your Colo- 
nel, on this subject, as well as generally on 
your behalf; we were cornets together 
forty years ago ; a strict fellow you'll find 
him, but a tramp on service. If you can’t 
manage the leave, write a long letter home 
at all events; and so God bless you, and 
all success ! ; 

‘* Yours, sincerely, 
‘*W. CONSIDINE.” 


“Thad thought of writing you a long 
letter of advice for your new career, and, 
indeed, half accomplished one. After all, 
however, I can tell you little that your own 
good sense will not teach you as you go 
on, and experience is ever better than pre- 
cept. I know of but one rule in life which 
admits of scarcely any exception, and hay- 
ing followed it upward of sixty years, ap- 
prove of it only the more. Never quarrel 
when you can help it ; but meet any man— 


|your tailor, your hairdresser—if he wishes 


to have you out. Way.” 

I had scarcely come to the end of this 
very characteristic epistle, when two more 
letters were placed upon my table. One 
was from Sir George Dashwood, inviting 
me to dinner, to meet some of my “ brother 
officers.” How my heart beat at the ex- 
pression. The other was a short note, 
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Dr. Mooney, saying, ‘that if I. y leaving town, my tim was occupiec 
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otherwise,’’—then 
threats about fine, 
etc., that fell most 


sult my friend Power as to all the minor 
details of my career. 

As the dinner hour grew near, my 
thoughts became again fixed upon Miss 
Dashwood, and a thousand misgivings cross- 
ed my mind, as to whether I should have 
nerve enough to meet her, without disclos- 
ing in my manner the altered state of my 
feelings, a possibility which I now dreaded 
fully as much as I had longed some days 
before to avow my affection for her, how- 
ever slight its prospects of return, All my 
valiant resolves, and well-contrived plans 
for appearing unmoyed and indifferent in 
her presence, with which I stored my 
mind while dressing, and when on the way 
to dinner, were, however, needless, for it 
was a party exclusively of men; and, as 
the coffee was served in the dinner-room, 
no move was made to the drawing-room by 
any of the company. ‘‘ Quite as well as 
it is !”” was my muttered opinion, as I got 
into my cab at the door. “All is at an 
end as regards me in her esteem, and I 
must not spend my days sighing for a 
young lady that cares for another.” Very 
reasonable, very proper resolutions these ; 
but, alas! I went home to bed, only to 
think half the night long of the fair Lucy, 
and dream of her the remainder of it. 

When morning dawned, my first thought 
was, shall I see her once more ? shall I 
leave her for eyer thus abruptly ? or, ra- 
ther, shall I not unburden my bosom of 
its secret, confess my love, and say fare- 
well? I felt such a course much more in 
unison with my wishes than the day be- 
fore ; and, as Power had told me that, be- 
fore a week, we should present ourselves at 
Fermoy, I knew that no time was to be lost. 

My determination was taken. I ordered 
my horse, and, early as it was, rode out to 
the Royal Hospital. My heart beat so 
strongly as I rode up to the door, that | 
half resolved to return. I rang the bell. 
Sir George was in town. Miss Dashwood 


had just gone five minutes before to spend | 


some days at Carton. ‘‘It is fate!”’ 
thought I, as I turned from the spot, and 
walked slowly beside my horse toward 
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y | Royal Hospital, a nays to make some tri- 


tails of m PRAHA ee Sere un- 
or me ower, My horses 
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with innumerable persons to see, and a 
mass of business to transact, contrived, at 
least three times a day, to ride out to the 
fling inquiry for Sir George, and always to 
hear repeated that Miss Dashwood had not 
returned, 3 

Thus passed five of my last six days in 
Dublin, and, as the morning of the last 
opened, it was with a sorrowing spirit that 
I felt my hour of departure approach, 
without one only opportunity of seeing 
Lucy, even to say good-by. 

While Mike was packing in one corner, 
and I in another was concluding a long 
letter to my poor uncle, my door opened 
and Webber entered. 

“Hh, O’ Malley, I’m only in time to say 
adieu! it seems. To my surprise this 
morning I found you had cut the ‘ Silent 
Sister.’ I feared I should be too late to 
catch one glimpse of you ere you started 
for the wars.” 

‘*You are quite right, Master Frank, 
and I scarcely expected to have seen you. 
Your last brilliant achievement at Sir 
George’s very nearly involved me in a se- 
rious scrape.” 

‘*A mere trifle. How confoundedly silly 
Power must have looked, eh ? Should lke 
so much to have seen his face. He booked 
up next day—very proper fellow. By-the- 
by, O’Malley, I rather like the little girl ; 
she is decidedly pretty ; and her foot—--did 
you remark her foot ?—capital.” 

“Yes, she’s very good-looking,” said I, 
carelessly. 

‘Ym thinking of cultivating her a lit- 
tle,” said Webber, pulling up his cravat 
and adjusting his hair at the glass. “ She’s 
spoiled by all the tinsel vaporing of her 
hussar and aide-de-camp acquaintances ; 
but something may be done for her, eh ?” 

‘* With your most able assistance and 
kind intentions.” 

**That’s what I mean exactly. Sorry 
you're going—deyilish sorry. You served 
out Stone gloriously : perhaps it’s as well, 
though ; you know they’d have expelled 
you: but still something might turn up ; 
soldiering is a bad style of thing, eh ? 
How the old General did take his sister- 
in-law’s presence to heart. But he must 
forgive and forget, for I’m going to be very 
great-friends with him and Lucy. Where 
are you going now ?” 
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“T’m about to try a new horse before 
troops,” said I. ‘‘He’s staunch enough 
with the cry of the fox-pack in his ears, 
but I don’t know how he’ll stand a peal of 
artillery.” 

«* Well, come along,” said Webber ; ‘I'll 
ride with you.” So saying, we mounted 
and set off to the Park, where two regi- 
ments of cavalry and some horse artillery 
were ordered for inspection. 

The review was over when we reached 
the exercising ground, and we slowly 
walked our horses toward the end of the 
Park, intending to return to Dublin by 
the road. We had not proceeded far, 
when, some hundred yards in advance, we 
perceived an officer riding with a lady, 
followed by.an orderly dragoon. 

«There he goes,” said Webber ; ‘‘ I won- 
der if he’d ask me to dinner, if I were to 
throw myself in his way ?” 

““Who do you mean ?” said I. 

“Sir George Dashwood, to be sure, and, 
la voila, Miss Lucy. The little darling 
rides well, too: how squarely she sits her 
horse. O’Malley, I’ve a weakness there ; 
upon my soul I have.” 

“Very possible,” said I; ‘‘I am aware 
of another friend of mine participating in 
the sentiment.” 

“One Charles O’Malley, of his Majes- 
ty’s— 
ais Aa sciiee, man—no, no, I mean a 
very different person, and, for all I can 
see, with some reason to hope for success.” 

““Oh, as to that, we flatter ourselves the 
.thing does not present any very consider- 

-able difficulties.” 

“As how, pray ?” 

“Why, of course, lke all such matters, 
a very decisive determination to be, to do, 
and to suffer, as Lindley Murray says, 
carries the day. ‘Tell her she’s an angel 
every day for three weeks, She may laugh 
a little at first, but she’ll believe it in the 
end. Tell her that you have not the slight- 
est prospect of obtaining her affection, but 
still persist in loving her. ‘hat, finally, 
you must die from the effects of despair, 
etc., but rather like the notion of it than 
otherwise. ‘Chat you know she has no 
fortune ; that you haven’t a sixpence ; and 
who should marry, if people whose posi- 
tion in the world was similar did not?” 

**But halt: pray, how are you to get 
time and place for all such interesting con- 
versations? ” 

“Time and place! Good Heavens, what 
aquestion! Is not every hour of the twenty- 
four the fittest? Is not every place the 
most suitable ? A sudden pause in the or- 
gan of St. Patrick’s did, it is true, catch 
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me once in a declaration of love, but the 


choir came in to my aid and drowned the 
lady’s answer. My dear O’Malley, what 
could prevent you this instant, if you are 
so disposed, from doing the amiable to the 
darling Lucy there ?” 

“¢ With the father for an umpire, in case 
we disagreed,” said I. 

“‘Not at all. I should soon get rid of 
him.” 

“Impossible, my dear friend.” 

*‘Come now, just for the sake of con- 
vincing your obstinacy. If you like to say 

ood-by to the little girl without a witness, 
ll take off the he-dragon.” 

“You don’t mean—” ~ 

**T do, man—Ido mean it.” Sosaying, 
he drew a crimson silk handkerchief from 
his pocket, and fastened it round his 
waist like an officer’s sash. This done, 
and telling me to keep in their wake for 
some minutes, he turned from me, and was 
soon concealed by a copse of whitethorn 
near us. 

I had not gone above a hundred yards 
farther when I heard Sir George’s voice 
calling for the orderly. I looked, and saw 
Webber at a considerable distance in front, 
curvetting and playing all species of antics. 
The distance between the General and my- 
self was now so short, that 1 overheard 
the following dialogue with his sentry. 

“« He’s not in uniform, then ?” 

“No, sir ; he has around ‘hat.” 

“A round hat!” 

“ His sash—” 

‘*A sword and sash. This is too bad. 
I’m determined to find him out.” 

‘“How d’ye do, General?” cried Web- 
ber, as he rode toward the trees. 

‘“ Stop, sir,” shouted Sir George. 

“Good day, Sir George,” replied Web- 
ber, retiring. 

‘“Stay where you are, Lucy,” said the 
General, as, dashing spurs into his horse, 
he ‘sprang forward at a gallop, incensed 
beyond endurance that his most. strict 
orders should be so openly and insultingly 
transgressed. 

Webber led on to a deep hollow, where 
the road passed between two smooth slopes, 
covered with furze trees, and from which it 
emerged afterward in the thickest and 
most intricate part of the Park. Sir George 
dashed boldly after, and in less than half a 
minute both were lost to my view, leaving 
me in breathless amazement at Master 
Frank’s ingenuity, and some puzzle as to 
my own future movements. 

“‘Now then, or never!” said I, as I 
pushed boldly forward, and in an instant 
was alongside of Miss Dashwood. 
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Her astonishment at seeing me so sud- 
Be increased the confusion from which 
I felt myself arabe and, for some min- 
utes, I could scarcely speak. At Jast, I 
plucked va courage a little, and said : 

“Miss Dashwood, I have looked most 
anxiously, for the last four days, for the 
_™moment which chance has now given me. 

I wished, before I parted forever with 
those to whom I owe already so much, that 
I should, at least, speak my gratitude ere 
I said good-by.” 

“But when do you think of going ?” 

“To-morrow. Captain Power, under 
whose command Fam, has received orders 
to embark immediately for Portugal.” 

I thought—perhaps it was but a thought 
—that her cheek grew somewhat paler as 
I spoke; but she remained silent; and I, 
scarcely knowing what I had said, or 
whether I had finished, spoke not either. 

** Papa, I am sure, is not aware,” said 
she, after a long pause, “ of your intention 
of leaving so soon ; for, only last night, he 
spoke of some letters he meant to give you 
to some friends in the Peninsula; besides, 
I know ”—here she smiled faintly—* that 
he destined some excellent advice for your 
ears, as to your new path in life, for he has 
an immense opinion of the value of such to 
a young officer.” 

“T am, indeed, most grateful to Sir 
George, and truly never did any one stand 
more in need of counsel than I do.” This 
was said half musingly, and not intended 
to be heard. 

‘‘Then, pray, consult papa,” said she, 
eagerly; “heis much attached to you, and 
will, I’m certain, do all in his power—” 

‘Alas! I fear not, Miss Dashwood.” 

“Why, what can you mean? Has any- 
thing so serious occurred ?” 

“No, no; I’m but misleading you, and 
exciting your sympathy with false pre- 
tenses. Should I tell you all the truth, 
you would not pardon, perhaps not hear 
me.” 

-“ You have, indeed, puzzled me ; but if 
there is anything in which my father—” 


“‘ Less him than his daughter,” said I, | 
| were only those when the coach stopped to 


fixing my eyes full upon her as I spoke. 
‘Yes, Lucy, I feel I must confess it, cost 
what it may, I love you; stay, hear me 
out: I know the fruitlessness, the utter 


despair, that awaits such asentiment. My'| 


own heart tells me that I am not, cannot 


be, loved in return; yet, would I rather| 


cherish in its core my affection slighted 


and unblessed, such as it is, than own an-| 


other heart. I ask for nothing, I hope for 
nothing ; I merely entreat that, for my 


truth, [ may meet belief, and, for my! 


heart’s worship of her whom alone I can 
love, compassion. I see that you at least 
pity me, Nay, one word more; I haye 
one favor more to ask; it is my last, my 
only one. Do not, when time ret ‘distance 
may have separated us—perhaps forever 
—think that the expressions I now use are 
ae by a mere sudden ebullition of 
oyish feeling—do not attribute to the cir- 
cumstance of my youth alone the warmth 
of the attachment I profess ; for I swear 
to you, by every hope I have, that, in my 
heart of hearts, my love to you is the 
source and spring of every action in m 
life, of every aspiration in my heart ; and, 
pie I cease to love you, I shall cease to 
eel. 
** And now, farewell—farewell forever.” 
I pressed her hand to my lips, gave one 
long, last look, turned my horse rapidly 
away, and, ere a minute, was far out of 
sight of where I had left her. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ROAD. 


Power was detained in town by some 
orders from the Adjutant-General, so that 
I started for Cork the next morning, with 
no other companion than my servant Mike. 
For the first few stages upon the road, my 
own thoughts sufficiently occupied me, to 
render me insensible or indifferent to all 
else. My opening career—the prospects 
my new life as a soldier held out—my 
hopes of distinction—my love of Lucy, 
with all its train of doubts and fears— 
passed in review before me, and I took no 
note of time till far past noon. I now 
looked_to the back part of the coach, 
where Mike’s voice had been, as usual, in 
the ascendant for some time, and perceived 
that he was surrounded by an eager andi- 
tory of four raw recruits, who, under the 
care of a sergeant, were proceeding to 
Cork to be enrolled in their regiment. The 
sergeant, whose minutes of wakefulness 


change horses and when he got down to 
mix a **summat hot,” paid little attention 
to his followers, leaving them perfectly 
free in all their movements, to listen to 
Mike’s eloquence, and profit by his sugges- 
tions, should they deem fit. Master Mi- 
chael’s services to his new acquaintances, I 
began to perceive, were not exactly of the 
same nature as Dibdin is reported to have 
rendered to our navy in the late war. Far 
from it—his theme was no contemptuous 
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disdain for danger—no patriotic enthusi- | 


asm to fight for home and country—no 
proud consciousness of British valor, min- 
gled with the appropriate hatred of our 
mutual enemies ; on the contrary, Mike’s 
eloquence was enlisted for the defendant. 


He detailed, and in no unimpressive way | 


either, the hardships of a soldier’s life ; its 
dangers, its vicissitudes, its chances, its 
possible penalties, its inevitably small re- 
wards ; and, in fact, so completely did he 
work on the feelings of his hearers, that I 
perceived more than one glance exchanged 
between the victims, that certainly beto- 
kened anything save the resolve to fight for 
King George. It was at the close of a long 
and most powerful appeal upon the superi- 
ority of any other line of life, petty larceny 
and small felony inclusive, that he con- 
cluded with the following quotation-: 
««Thrue for ye boys! 


*¢¢ With your red scarlet coat, 
You’re as proud as a goat, 
And your long cap and feather.’ 


But, by the piper that played before Mo- 
ses! it’s more whipping nor gingerbread 
is going on amongst them, av ye knew but 
all, and heerd the misfortune that hap- 
pened to my father.” 

** And was he a sodger ?” inquired one. 

‘¢'T'roth was he, more sorrow to him, and 
wasn’t he a’most whipped one day, for do- 
ing what he was bid ?” 

“‘Musha, but that was hard.” 

“To be sure it was hard; but, faix, 
when my father seen that they didn’t 
know their own minds, he thought, any- 
how, he knew his, so he ran away, and 
devil a bit of him they ever cotch afther. 
Maybe, ye might like to hear the story, 
and there’s instruction in it for yez too.” 

A general request to this end being 
preferred by the company, Mike took a 
shrewd look at the sergeant, to be sure 
that he was still sleeping, settled his coat 
comfortably across his knees, and began : 

‘Well, it’s a good many years ago my 
father ’listed in the North Cork, just to 
oblige Mr. Barry, the landlord there; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘ Phil,’ says he, ‘it’s not a 
soldier ye’ll be at all, but my own man, to 
brush my clothes and go errands, and the 
like o’ that ; and the King, long life to 
him ! will help to pay ye for your trouble. 
Ye understand me?’ Well, my father 
agreed, and Mr. Barry was as good as his 
word. Nevera guard did my father mount, 
nor as much as a drill had he, nor a roll- 
call, nor anything at all, save and except 
wait on the Captain, his master, just as 
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leasant as need be, and no inconvenience 
in life. : 
‘‘ Well, for three years this went on as I 
am telling, and the regiment was ordered 
down to Bantry, because of a report that 


| the ‘ boys’ was rising down there; and the 


second evening there was a night party 
patrolling with Captain Barry for six hours 
in the rain, and the Captain, God be 
merciful to him! tuk cowld and died ; 
more by token, they said it was drink, but 
my father says it wasn’t; ‘for,’ says he, 
‘after he tuk eight tumblers comfortable,’ 
my father mixed the ninth, and the Cap- 
tain waved his hand this way, as much as 
to say he’d have no more. ‘Is it that 
ye mean?’ says my father. And the 
Captain nodded. ‘ Musha, but it’s sorry I 
am,’ says my father, ‘to see you this way, 
for ye must be bad entirely to leave off in 
the beginning of the evening.” And thrue — 
for him, the Captain was dead in the morn- 
ing. 
‘© A sorrowful day it was for my father: 
when he died. It was the finest place in 
the world ; little to do; plenty of divar- 
sion ; and a kind man he was—when he was 
drunk. Well, then, when the Captain was 
buried and all was over, my father hoped 
they'd be for letting him away, as he said, 
‘Sure, I’m no use in life to anybody, save 
the man that’s gone, for his ways are all I 
know, and I never was a sodger.’ But, 
upon my conscience, they had _ other 
thoughts in their heads ; for they ordered 
him into the ranks to be drilled just like 
the recruits they took the day before. 

«*¢ Musha, isn’t this hard ?’ said my fa- 
ther. ‘Here I am, an ould vitrin that 
ought to be discharged on a pension, with 
two-and-sixpence a day, obliged to go caper- 
ing about the barrack-yard practicing the 
goose-step, or some other nonsense not be- 
coming my age nor my habits.’ But so it 
was. Well, this went on for some time, 
and, sure, if they were hard on my father, 
hadn’t he his revenge, for he nigh broke 
their hearts withhis stupidity. Oh! noth- 
ing in life could equal him ; devil a thing, 
no matter how easy, he could learn at all, 
and so far from caring for being in confine- 
ment, it was that he liked best. Every 
sergeant in the regiment had a trial of him, 
but all to no good; and he seemed striy- 
ing so hard to learn all the while that they 
were loth to punish him, the ould rogue ! 

‘This was going on for some time, 
when, one day, news came in that a body 
of the rebels,-as they called them, was com- 
ing down from the Gap of Mulnayick to 
storm the town and burn all before them. 
The whole regiment was of coorse under 
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arms, an eid t preparations was made for 
a battle. Meanwhile, patrols were order- 


cour the roads, and sentries posted 
apa the way and every rising 
nd to give warning when the boys 
ein sight; and my father was placed 
at the Bridge of Drumsnag, in the wildest 
and bleakest part of the whole country, 
with nothing but furze mountains on every 
side, and a straight road going over the top 
of them. 

*<* This is pleasant,’ says my father, as 
soon as they left him there alone by him- 
self, with no human creature to speak to, 
nor a whisky-shop within ten miles of him; 
‘cowld comfort,’ says he, ‘on a winter’s 
day, and faix, but I have a mind to give ye 
the slip.’ 

““Well, he put his gun down on the 
bridge and he lit his pipe, and he sat down 
under an ould tree and began to ruminate 
upon his affairs. 

**¢Oh, then, it’s wishing it well I am,’ 
says he, ‘for sodgering; and bad luck to 
the hammer that struck the shilling that 
listed me, that’s all,’ for he was mighty low 
in his heart. 

** Just then a noise came rattling down 
near him. He listened, and, before he 
could get on his legs, down comes the 
General, ould Cohoon, with an orderly 
after him. 

“«* Who goes that ?” says my father. 

«e«The round,’ says the General, look- 
ing about all the time to see where was the 
sentry, for my father was snug under the 
tree. 

“<¢What round ?’ says my father. 

«<The grand round,’ says the General, 
more puzzled than afore. 

«*¢ Pass on, grand round, and God save 
you kindly!’ says my father, putting his 
pipe in his mouth again, for he thought all 
was over. 

“<Y)—n your soul, where are you ” 
says the General, for sorrow bit of my 
father could he see yet. 

““<Tt’s here I am,’ says he, ‘and a cowld 
place I have of it; and if it wasn’t for the 
pipe Id be lost entirely.’ 

«<The words wasn’t well out of hismouth 
when the General began laughing till ye’d 
think he’d fall off his horse ; and the dra- 
goon behind him—more by token, they 
say it wasn’t right for him—laughed as loud 
as himself. ;, 

«« Yer a droll sentry,’ says the General, 
as soon as he could speak. 


ser 


“< ¢ Be-gorra, it’s little fun there’s left in | ‘ 
| father immediately took up his musket off 


me,’ says my father, ‘with this drilling, 
and parading, and blackguarding about 
the roads all night. ’ 
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__ “© And is this the way you salute your 
officer ? says the Gene a NOUS “at 

“*Just so,’ says my father; “devil a 
more politeness ever they ee 

““* What regiment do you elong to ?’ 
says the General. nS A 
“<The North Cork, bad luck to them !? 
says my father, with a sigh. 

‘“*'They ought to be proud of ye,’ says 
the General. ; 

“Pm sorry for it,’ says my father, gor- 
rowfully, ‘for maybe they’ll keep me the 
longer.’ — 

«Well, my good fellow,’ says the Gen- 
eral,“T haven’t more time to waste here ; 
but let me teach you something before I 
go. Whenever your officer passes, it’s your 
duty to present to him.’ 

*‘Arrah, it’s jokin’ ye are,’ says my 
father. 

“*No, Pm in earnest,’ says he, ‘as ye 
might learn, to your cost, if I brought you 
to a court-martial.’ 

“** Well, there’s no knowing,’ says my 
father, ‘ what they’d be up to; but sure, if 
that’s all, I'll do it, with all “the veins,” 
whenever yer coming this way again.’ 

“The General began to laugh again 
here, but said, 

*““Tm coming back in the evening,’ 
says he, ‘and mind you don’t forget your 
respect to your officer.’ 

** «Never fear, sir,’ says my father; ‘ and 
many thanks to you for your kindness for 
telling me.’ 

** Away went the General, and the order- 
ly after him, and, in ten minutes, they 
were out of sight. 

“The night was falling fast, and one- 
half of the mountain was quite dark 
already, when my father began to think 
they were forgetting him entirely. He 
looked one way, and he looked another, 
but sorra bit of a sergeant’s guard was 
coming to relieve him. There he was, 
fresh and fasting, and daren’t go for the 
bare life. ‘VIL give you a quarter of an 
hour more,’ says my father, ‘till the light 


leaves that rock up there; after that,’ says 


he, ‘by the mass! I’ll be off, av it cost me 
what: it may.’ 

““ Well, sure enough, his courage was 
not needed this time ; for what did he see 
at the same moment, but a shadow of 
something coming down the road opposite 
the bridge. He looked again; and then 


ihe made out the General himself, that was 


walking his horse down the steep part of 
the mountain, followed by the orderly. My 


the wall, settled his belts, shook the ashes 
out of his pipe, and put it into his pocket, 
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making himself as smart and neat-looking | 


as he could be, determining, when ould 
Cohoon came up, to ask him for leave to 
go home, at least for the night. Well, by 
this time the General was turning a sharp 
part of the cliff that looks down upon the 
bridge, from where you might look five 
miles round on every side, ‘He sees me,’ 
says my father; ‘but I’ll be just as quick 
as himself.’ No sooner said than done ; 
for, coming forward to the parapet of the 
bridge, he up with his musket to his shoul- 
der, and presented it straight at tae Gen- 
eral. It wasn’t well there, when the officer 
pulled up his horse quite short, and shout- 
ed out, ‘Sentry! sentry!’ 

*<¢ Anan ?’ says my father, still covering 
him. 

*¢¢ Down with your musket, you rascal. 
Don’t you see it’s the grand round ?? 

*«*'o be sure I do,’ says my father, 
never changing for a minute. 

“<The ruffian will shoot me,’ says the 
General. 

“Devil a fear,’ says my father, ‘ay it 
doesn’t go off of itself.’ 

*«* What do you mean by that, you vil- 
lain?’ says the General, scarcely able to 
speak with fright, for, every turn he gave 
on his horse, my father followed with the 
gun— what do you mean ?’ 

«“<«Sure, ain’t I presenting ?’ says my 
father. ‘ Blood an ages! do you want me 
to fire next ?’ 

“With that the General drew a pistol 
from his holster, and took deliberate aim 
at my father ; and there they both stood 
for five minutes, looking at each other, the 
orderly all the while breaking his heart 
laughing behind a rock ; for, ye see, the 
General knew av he retreated that my 
father might fire on purpose, and, av he 
came on, that he might fire by chance; 
and sorra bit he knew what was best to be 
done. 

“ «Are ye going to pass the evening up 
there, grand round ?’ says my father ; ‘for 
it’s tired I’m getting houldin’ this so long’ 

“¢¢ Port arms !’ shouted the General, as 
if on parade. 

“Sure I can’t, till yer past,’ says my 
father, angrily ; ‘and my hand’s trembling 
already.’ 

‘“‘* By Heavens ! I shall be shot,’ says 
the General. 

‘¢ ¢ Be-gorra, it’s what I’m afraid of,’ 
says my father; and the words wasn’t out 
of his mouth before off went the musket— 
bang—and down fell the. General, smack 
on the ground, senseless, Well, the order- 
ly ran out at this, and took him up and 
examined his wound; but it wasn’t a 
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wound at all, only the wadding of the gun; 
for my father—God be kind to him !—ye 
see, could do nothing right ; and so he bit 
off the wrong end of the cartridge when 
he put it in the gun, and, by reason, there 
was no bullet mit. Well, from that day 
after they never got a sight of him ; for, 
the instant that the General dropped, he 
sprang over the bridge-wall and got away ; 
and what, between living in a lme-kiln for 
two months, eating nothing but blackber- 
ries and sloes, and other disguises, he 
never returned to the army, but ever after 
took to a civil situation, and driv a hearse 
for many years.” . 

How far Mike’s narrative might have 
contributed to the support of his theory, 
I am unable to pronounce; for his auditory 
were, at some distance from Cork, made 
to descend from their lofty position, and 
join a larger body of recruits, all proceed- 
ing to the same destination, under a strong 
escort of infantry. For ourselves, we reach- 
ed the *‘ beautiful city” in due time, and 
took up our quarters at the Old George 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
CORK. 


THE undress rehearsal of a new piece, 
with its dirty-booted actors, its cloaked 
and hooded actresses en papillote, bears 
about the same relation to the gala, wax- 
lit, and bespangled ballet, as the raw young 
gentleman of yesterday to the epauletted, 
belted, and sabretasched dragoon, whose 
transformation is due to a few hours of 
head-quarters, and a few interviews with 
the Adjutant. 

So, at least, I felt it; and it was with a 
very perfect concurrence in his Majesty’s 
taste in a uniform, and a most. entire 
approval of the regimental tailor, that I 
strutted down George’s street a few days 
after my arrival in Cork. The transports 
had not as yet come round; there was a 
great doubt of their doing so for a week 
or so longer; and I found myself, as the 
dashing Cornet, the center of a thousand 
polite attentions and most kind civilities. 

The officer under whose orders I was 
placed for the time was a great friend of 
Sir George Daslrwood’s, and paid me, 
in consequence, much attention. Major 
Dalrymple had been on the staff from the 
commencement of his military career—had 
served in the Commissariat for some time 
—was much on foreign stations; but 
never, by any of the many casualties of his 
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life, had scen what could be called service. | 


His ideas of the, soldier’s profession were, 
therefore, what might almost be as readily 
picked up by a commission in the battle- 
axe guards, as one in his Majesty’s Fiftieth. 
He was now aspecies of district Paymaster, 
employed in a thousand ways, either in- 
ting recruits, examining accounts, re- 
vising sick certificates, or receiving con- 
tracts for mess beef. Whether the nature 
of his manifold occupations had enlarged 
the sphere of his talents and ambition, or 
whether the abilities had suggested the 
variety of his duties, I know not; but 
truly, the Major was a man of all work. 
No sooner did a young Ensign join his re- 
giment at Cork, than Major Dalrymple’s 
card was left at his quarters ; the next day 
came the Major himself ; the third brought 
an invitation to dinner; on the fourth he 
was told to drop in, in the evening ; and, 
from thenceforward, he was the ami de la 
maison,in company with numerous others as 
newly fiedged and inexperienced as himself. 
One singular feature of the society at 
the house was that, although the Major 
was as well known as the flag on Spike 
Island, yet, somehow, no officer above the 
rank of an Ensign was ever to be met with 
“there. Jt was not that he had not a large 
acquaintance ; in fact, the ‘‘ How are you, 
Major ?”—“ How goes it, Dalrymple ?” 
that kept everlastingly going on as he 
walked the streets, proved the reverse ; 
but, strange enough, his predilections 
leaned toward the newly-gazetted, far be- 
fore the bronzed and seared campaigners 
who had seen the world, and knew more 
about it. The reasons for this line of con- 
duct were twofold : in the first place, there 
was not an article of outfit, from a stock 
to a sword-belt, that he could not and did 
not supply to the young officer; from the 
gorget of the infantry to the shako of the 
grenadier, all came within his province ; 
not that he actually kept a magasin of 
these articles, but he had so completely in- 
terwoven his interests with those of numer- 
ous shopkeepers in Cork, that he rarely 
entered a shop over whose door Dalrymple 
& Co. might not have figured on the 
sign-board. His stables were filled with a 
perfect infirmary of superannuated char- 
gers, fattened and conditioned up to a 
miracle, and groomed to perfection. He 
could get you—only you—about three 
dozen of sherry, to take out with you as 
sea-store ; he knew of such a servant ; he 
chanced upon such a camp-furniture yes- 
terday in his walks ; in fact, why want-for 
anything ? His resources were mexhaust- 
ible—his kindness unbounded. 
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Then money was no object—hang it 
you could pay when you liked-—what sig 
nified it ? In other words, a bill at thirty- 
one days, cashed and discounted hy a friend 
of the Major’s, would always do. While 
such were the unlimited advantages his 
acquaintance conferred, the sphere of his 
benefits took another range. The Major 
had two daughters; Matilda and Fanny 
were as well known in the army as Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset or Picton, from the Isle 
of Wight to Halifax, from Cape Coast to 
Chatham, from Belfast to the Bermudas. 
Where was the subaltern who had not 
knelt at the shrine of one or the other, if 
not of both, and vowed eternal love until 
a change of quarters? In plain words, 
the Major’s solicitude for the service was 
such, that, not content with providing the 
young officer with all the necessary outfit 
of his profession, he longed also to supply 
him with a comforter for his woes, a 
charmer for his solitary hours, in the per- 
son of one of his amiable daughters. Un- 
luckily, however, the necessity for a wife 
is not enforced by “general orders,” as is 
the cut of your coat, or the length of your 
sabre ; consequently, the Major’s success 
in the home department of his diplomacy 
was not destined for the same happy re- 
sults that awaited it when engaged about 
drill trowsers and camp kettles, and the 
Misses Dalrymple remained Misses through 
every clime and every campaign. And 
yet, why was it so? It is hard to say. 
What would men have? Matilda was a 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, romantic-looking 
girl, with a tall figure and a slender waist, 
with more poetry in her head than would 
have turned any ordinary brain; always 
unhappy ; in need of consolation; never 
meeting with the kindred spirit that un- 
derstood her; destined to walk the world 
alone, her fair thoughts smothered in the 
recesses of her own heart. Devilish hard 
‘to stand this, when you began in a kind 
of platonic friendship on both sides. More 
|than one poor fellow nearly succumbed, 
particularly when she came to quote Cow- 
ley, and told him, with tears in her eyes, 


‘¢ There are hearts that live and love alone,” ete. 


I’m assured that this coup de grace rare- 
ly failed in being followed by a downright 
avowal of open love, which, somehow, 
what between the route coming, what with 
waiting for leave from home, etc., never 
got further than a most tender scene, and 
exchange of love tokens ; and, in fact, such 
beeame so often the termination, that 
Power swears Matty had to make a firm 
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resolve about cutting off any more hair, 
fearing a premature baldness during the 
recruiting season. pitifo e : 

Now, Fanny had selected another arm 
of the service. Her hair was fair; her 
eyes blue, laughing, languishing—mischief- 
loving blue, with long lashes, and a look 
in them that was wont to leave its impres- 
sion rather longer than you exactly knew 
of ; then, her figure was petite, but per- 
fect ; her fect Canova might have copied ; 
and her hand was a study for Titian ; her 
voice, too, was soft and musical, but full 
of that gaiété de cewr that never fails to 
charm. While her sister’s style was 7 
penseroso, hers was Vallegro ; every imagi- 
nable thing, place, or person supplied food 
for her mirth, and her sister’s lovers. all 
eame in for their share. She hunted with 
Smith Barry’s hounds; she yachted with 
the Cove Club; she coursed, practiced at 
a mark with a pistol, and played chicken 
hazard with all the cavalry ; for, let it be 
remarked as a physiological fact, Matilda’s 
admirers were almost invariably taken 
from the infantry, while Fanny’s adorers 
were as regularly dragoons. Whether the 
former be the-romantic arm of the service, 
and the latter be more adapted to dull re- 
alities, or whether the phenomenon had 
any other explanation, I leave to the curi- 
ous. Now this arrangement, proceeding 
upon that principle which has wrought 
such wonders in Manchester and Sheffield 
—the division of labor—was a most wise 
and equitable one; each having her one 
separate and distinct field of action, inter- 
ference was impossible ; not but that when, 
as in the present instance, cavalry was in 
the ascendant, Fanny would willingly spare 
a dragoon or two to her sister, who like- 
wise would repay the debt when occasion 
offered. 

The mamma—for it is time I should say 
something of the head of the family—was 
an excessively fat, coarse-looking, dark- 
skinned personage, of some fifty years, 
with @ voice like a boatswain in a quinsy. 
Heaven can tell, perhaps, why the worthy 
Major allied his fortunes with hers, for she 
was evidently of a very inferior rank in so- 
ciety ; could never have been aught than 
downright ugly; and I never heard that 
she brought him any money. ‘‘ Spoiled 
five,” the national amusement of her age 
and sex in Cork, scandal, the changes in 
the army list, the failures in speculation of 
her luckless husband, the forlorn fortunes 
of the girls, her daughters, kept her in oc- 
cupation ; and her days were passed in one 
perpetual unceasing eurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion and ill-temper with all around, that 
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formed a heavy counterpoise to the fasci- 
nations of the young ladies. The repeated 
jiltings to which they had been subject had 
blunted any delicacy upon the score of 
their marriage, and if the newly intro- 
duced Cornet or Ensign was not eoming 
forward, as became him, at the end of the 
requisite number of days, he was sure of 
receiving a very palpable admonition from 
Mrs. Dalrymple. Hints, at first dimly 
shadowed, that Matilda was not in spirits 
this morning; that Fanny, poor child, had 
a headache—directed especially at the cul- 
prit in.question, grew gradually into those 
little motherly fondnesses in mamma, that, 
like the fascinations of the rattlesnake, 
only lure on to ruin. The doomed man 
was pressed to dinner when all others were 
permitted to take their Jeave; he was 
treated like one of the family, God help 
him! After dinner, the Major would 
keep him an hour over his wine, discussing 
the misery of an ill-assorted marriage ; de- 
tailing his own happiness in marrying a 
woman like the Tonga Islander I have 
mentioned ; hinting that girls should be 
brought up, not only to become compan- 
ions to their husbands, but with ideas fit- 
ting their station; if his auditor were a 
military man, that none but an old officer” 
(like him) could know how to educate 
girls (like his) ; and that, feeling he pos- 
sessed two such treasures, his whole aim in 
life was to guard and keep them,—a diffi- 
cult task, when proposals of the most flat- 
tering kind were coming constantly before 
him, . Then followed a fresh bottle, during 
which the Major would consult his young 
friend upon a very delicate affair, no less 
than a proposition for the hand of Miss 
Matilda, or Fanny, whichever he was sup- 
posed to be soft upon. This was generally 
a coup de maitre ; should he still resist, he 
was handed over to Mrs. Dalrymple, with 
a strong indictment against him, and rare- 
ly did he escape a heavy sentence. Now, 
is it not strange, that two really pretty 
girls, with fully enough of amiable and 
pleasing qualities to have excited the at- 
tention and won the affections of many a 
man, should have gone on for years—for, 
alas ! they did so in every climate, under 
every sun—to waste their sweetness in this 
miserable career of intrigue and mantrap, 
and yet nothing come of it? But so it 
was: the first question a newly-landed 
regiment was asked, if coming from where 
they resided, was, ** Well, how are the 
girls?” ‘*Oh,gloriously. Matty is there.” 
poor thing.” ‘Has Fan 
sported a new habit?” ‘Is it the old 
gray with the hussar braiding ? confound 
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it, on ork eet naka I saw them in 
CorfanioAnd:: other Dal as fat and vulgar 
as ever?” ‘Dawson of ours was the last, 
and was called up for sentence when we 
were ordered away ; of course, he bolted,” 
ete. Such was the invariable style of ques- 
tion and answer concerning them ; and, 
although some few, cither from good feel- 
ing or fastidiousness, relished but little the 
mode in which it had become habitual to 
treat them, I grieve to say that, generally, 
they were pronounced fair game for every 
species of flirtation and love-making with- 
out any “intentions” for the future. I 
should not have trespassed so far upon my 
readers’ patience, were I not, in recount- 
ing these traits of my friends above, nar- 
rating matters of history. How many 
are there who may cast their eyes upon 
these pages, that will say, ‘‘ Poor Ma- 
tilda, | knew her at Gibraltar. Little 
Fanny was the life and soul of us all in 
Quebec.” 

‘*Mr. O'Malley,” said the Adjutant, as 
I presented myself in the afternoon of my 
arrival in Cork, to a short, punchy, little 
red-faced gentleman, in a short jacket and 
ducks, “you are, | perceive, appointed to 
the 14th; you will have the goodness to 
appear on parade to-morrow morning. 
The riding-school hours are The 
morning driil is — ; evening drill 
Mr. Minchin, you are a 14th man, I 
believe; no, I beg pardon, a Carbineer, 
but no matter—Mr. O’Malley, Mr. Min- 
chin; Captain Dounie, Mr. O’Malley ; 
you'll dine with us to-day, and to-morrow 
you shall be entered at the mess.” 

“Yours are at Santarem, I believe ?” 
said-an old weather-beaten looking officer 
with one arm. 

“I’m ashamed to say, I know nothing 
whatever of them—I received my gazette 
unexpectedly enough.” 

‘« Ever in Cork before, Mr. O’Malley ?” 

<‘ Never,” said L. 

‘*Glorious place,” lisped a white-eye- 
lashed,, knocker-kneed Ensign ; ‘* splendid 
gals, eh ?” 

‘©Ah, Brunton,” said Minchin, “ you 
may boast a little, but we poor devils—” 

“‘Know the Dals?” said the hero of 
the lisp, addressing me. 

“JT haven’t that honor,” I replied, 
searcely able to guess whether what he 
alluded to were objects of the picturesque 
ora private family. 

‘‘Introduce him, then, at once,” said 
the Adjutant ; “ we’llall go in the evening. 
What will the old squaw think ?” 

“‘Not I,” said Minchin. ‘She wrote 
to the Duke of York about my helping 
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Matilda at supper, and not having any 
poet intentions afterward.” iE tb 

‘We dine at‘ The George’ to-day, Mr. 
O’Malley, sharp seven. “Until eae ; 

So saying, the little man bustled back 
to his accounts, and I took my leave with 
the rest, to stroll about the town till 
dinner-time. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ADJUTANT’S DINNER. 


Tue Adjutant’s dinner was as profes- 
sional an affair as need be. A circuit or a 
learned society could not have been more 
exclusively devoted to their own separate 
and immediate topics than were we. 
Pipeclay in all its varieties came on the 
tapis ; the last regulation cap—the new 
button—the promotions—the general or- 
ders—the Colonel, and the Colonel’s wife 
—stoppages, and the mess fund, were all 
well and ably discussed; and, strange 
enough, while the conversation took this 
wide range, not a chance allusion, not one 
stray hint, ever wandered to the brave 
fellows who were covering the army with 
glory in the Peninsula, nor one souvenir 
of him that was even then enjoying a 


.|fame, as a leader, second to none in 


Europe. This surprised me not a little at 
the time ; but I have, since that, learned 
how little interest the real services of an 
army possess for the ears of certain offi- 
cials, who, stationed at home quarters, - 
pass their inglorious lives in the details of 
drill, parade, mess-room gossip, and bar- 
rack scandal. Such, in fact, were the 
dons of the present dinner. We had a 
Commissary-General, an inspecting Bri- 
gade-Major of something, a Physician to 
the Forces, the Adjutant himself, and 
Major Dalrymple ; the ot polloi consisting 
of the raw Ensign, a newly-fledged Cornet 
(Mr. Sparks), and myself. 

The Commissary told some very point- 
less stories about his own department, the 
Doctor read a dissertation upon Walcheren 
fever, the Adjutant got very stupidly 
tipsy, and Major Dalrymple succeeded in 
engaging the three juniors of the party to 
tea, having previously pledged us to pur- 
chase nothing whatever of outfit without 
his advice, he well knowing (which he 
did) how young fellows like us were 
cheated, and resolving to be a father to us 
(which he certainly tried to be). 

As we rose from the table about ten 
o'clock, I felt how soon a few such dinners 
would succeed in disenchanting me of all 
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my military illusions ; for, young as I was, 


I saw that the Commissary was a vulgar 
bore, the Doctor a humbug, the Adjutant 
a sot, and the Major himself I greatly 
suspected to be an old rogue. 

“You are coming with us, Sparks ?” 
said Major Dalrymple, as he took me by 
one arm and the Ensign by the other. 
“We are going to have a little tea with 
the ladies ; not five minutes’ walk.” 

“Most happy, sir,” said Mr. Sparks, 
with a very flattered expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“ Q’Malley, you know Sparks, and Bur- 
ton too.” 

This served for a species of triple intro- 
duction, at which we all bowed, simpered, 
and bowed again. We were very happy to 
have the pleasure, etc. 

‘* How pleasant to get away from. these 
fellows!” said the Major, ‘‘ they are so 
uncommonly prosy: that Commissary with 
his mess-beef, and old Pritchard, with 
black doses and rigors; nothing so insuf- 
ferable. Besides, in reality, a young officer 
never needs all that nonsense: a little 
medicine chest—I’ll get you one each to- 
morrow for five pounds; no, five pounds 
ten ; the same thing—that will see you all 
through the Peninsula. Remind me of it 
in the morning.” This weall promised to 
do, and the Major resumed: ‘I say, 
Sparks, you’ve got a real prize in that gray 
horse, such a trooper as he is. O’Malley, 
you'll be wanting something of that kind, 
if we can find it out for you.” 

“Many thanks, Major, but my cattle 
are on the way here already. I’ve only 
three horses, but I think they are tolerably 
good ones.” 

The Major now turned to Burton, and 
said something in a low tone, to which the 
other replied, 

**Well, if you say so, Pll get it, but it’s 
devilish dear.” 

“Dear! my young friénd; cheap, dog 
cheap.” 

‘Only think, O’Malley, a whole brass 
bed, camp-stool, basin-stand, all complete, 
for sixty pounds! If it was not that a 
widow was disposing of it in great distress, 
one hundred could not buy it. Here we 
are; come along—no ccremony. Mind the 
two steps; that’s it. Mrs. Dalrymple, Mr. 
O’Malley; Mr. Sparks, Mr. Burton, my 
daughters. Is tea over, girls ?” / 

‘* Why, papa, it’s near eleven o’clock,” 
said Fanny, as she rose to ring the bell, 
displaying, in so doing, the least possible 
portion of a very well turned ankle. 

Miss Matilda Dal laid down her book, 
but, seemingly lost in abstraction, did not 
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deign to look at us. Mrs. Dalrymple, how- 
ever, did the honors with much politeness, 
and having, by a few adroit and well-put 
queries, ‘ascertained everything concerning 
our rank and position, seemed perfectly 
satisfied that our intrusion was justifiable. 

While my confrére, Mr. Sparks, was 
undergoing his examination, I had time to 
look at the ladies, whom I was much sur- 
prised at finding so very well looking ; and 
as the Ensign had opened a conversation 
with Fanny, I approached my chair toward 
the other, and having carelessly turned 
over the leaves of the book she had been 
reading, drew her on to talk of it. As my 
acquaintance with young ladies hitherto 
had been limited to those who had ‘‘no 
soul,” I felt some difficulty at first in keep- 
ing up with the exalted tone of my fair 
companion, but, by letting her take the lead 
for some time, I got to know more of the 
ground. We went on tolerably together, 
every moment increasing my stock of tech- 
nicals, which were all that was needed to 
sustain the conversation. How often have 
I found the same plan sueceed—whether 
discussing a question of law or medicine— 
with a learned professor of either; or, 
what is still more difficult, canvassing the 
merits of a preacher, or a doctrine, with a 
serious young lady, whose “blessed privi- 
leges” were at first a little puzzling to 
comprehend. 

I so contrived it, too, that Miss Matilda 
should seem as much to be making a con- 
vert to her views as to have found a person 
capable of sympathizing with her; and 
thus long before the little supper, with 
which it was the Major’s practice to regale 
his friends every evening, made its appear- 
ance, we had established a perfect under- 
standing together—a circumstance that, a 
bystander might have remarked, was pro- 
ductive of a more widely diffused satisfac- 
tion than I could have myself seen any 
just cause for. Mr. Burton was also pro- 
gressing, as the Yankees say, with the 
sister. Sparks had booked himself as pur- 
chaser of military stores enough to make 
the campaign of the whole globe, and we 
were thus all evidently fulfilling our vari- 
ous vocations, and affording perfect satis- 
faction to our entertainers. 

Then came the spatch-cock, and the 
sandwiches, and the negus, which Fanny 
first mixed for papa, and, subsequently, 
with some little pressing, for Mr. Burton ; 
Matilda the romantic assisted me. Sparks 
helped himself ; then we laughed, and told 
stories, pressed Sparks to sing, which, as 
he declined, we only pressed the more. 
Mow, invariably, by-the-by, is it the cus- 
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tom to show one’s appreciation of anything 
like a butt, by pressing him for a song. 
The Major was in great spirits, told us an- 
ecdotes of his early life in India, and how 
he once contracted to supply the troops 
with milk, and made a ee in conse- 
quence, of some score of cattle, which 
turned out to be bullocks. Matilda recited 
some lines from Pope in my ear. Fanny 
challenged Burton to a rowing match. 
na listened to all around him, and 
Mrs. Dalrymple mixed a very little weak 
punch, which Dr. Lucas had recommended 
to her, to take the last thing at night— 
Noctes ceneque— Say what you will, 
these were very jovial little réwnions. The 

irls were decidedly very pretty. We were 
in high favor, and when we took leave at 
the door, with a very cordial shake hands, 
it was with no arriére pensée we promised 
to see them in the morning. 


————_ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE ENTANGLEMENT. 


WHEN we think for a moment over all 
the toils, all the anxieties, all the fevered 
excitement of a grande passion, it is not a 
little singular that love should so frequent- 
ly be elicited by a state of mere idleness ; 
and yet nothing, after all, is so predispos- 
ing a cause as this. Where is the man 
between eighteen and eight-and-thirty— 
might I not say forty—who, without any 
very pressing duns, and having no taste for 
strong liquor and rouge ef noir, can pos- 
sibly lounge through the long hours of his 
day, without, at least, fancying himself in 
love? The thousand little occupations it 
suggests become a necessity of existence ; 
its very worries are like the wholesome op- 
position that purifies and strengthens the 
frame of a free state. ‘Then, what is there 
half so sweet as the reflective flattery which 
results from our appreciation of an object 
who, in return, deems us the ne plus ultra 
of perfection? ‘There it is, in fact—that 


confounded bump of self-esteem does it | 


all, and has more imprudent matches to 
answer for than all the occipital protu- 
berances that ever scared poor Harriet 
Martineau. 

Now, to apply my moralizing. I very 
soon, to use the mess phrase, got “ devilish 
spooney ” about the *‘ Dals.” The morn- 
ing drill, the riding-school, and the parade, 
were all most fervently consigned to a cer- 
tain military character that shall be name- 


less, as detaining me from some appoint-! 
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ment made the evening before ; for, as I 
supped there each night, a party of one 
kind or another was always planned for the 
day following. Sonetimes we had a boat- 
Ing excursion to Cove ; sometimes, a pic- 
nic at Foaty; now, a rowing party to 
Glanmire, or a ride, at which I furnished 
the cavalry. These doings were all under 
my especial direction, and I thus became 
speedily the organ of the Dalrymple family; 
and the simple phrase, “It was Mr, 
O’Malley’s arrangement,” “Mr. O’Malley 
wished it,’ was like the ‘* Moi le roi” of 
Louis XIV. 

Though all this while we continued to 
carry on most pleasantly, Mrs. Dalrymple, 
I could perceive, did not entirely sympa- 
thize with our projects of amusement. As 
an experienced engineer might feel, when 
watching the course of some storming pro- 
jectile—some _ brilliant _ congreve—flying 
over a besieged fortress, yet never touching 
the walls nor harming the inhabitants, so 
she looked on at all these demonstrations 
of attack with no small impatience, and 
wondered when would the breach be re- 
ported practicable. Another puzzle also 
contributed its share of anxiety—which of 
the girls was it? To be sure, he spent 
three hours every morning with Fanny ; 
but, then, he never left Matilda the whole 
evening. He had given his miniature to 
one; a locket with his hair was a present 
to the sister. The Major thinks he saw 
his arm round Matilda’s waist in the gar- 
den ; the housemaid swears she saw him 
kiss Fanny in the pantry. Matilda smiles 
when we talk of his name with her sister’s; 
Fanny laughs -outright, and says, ‘* Poor 
Matilda, the man never dreamed of her.” 
This is becoming uncomfortable ; the Major 
must ask his intentions—it is, certainly, 
one or the other; but, then, we have a 
right to know which. Such was a very 
condensed view of Mrs. Dalrymple’s re- 
flections on this important topic—a view 
taken with her usual tact and clear-sight- 
edness. 

Matters were in this state, when Power 
at length arrived in Cork, to take com- 
mand of our detachment, and make the 
final preparations for our departure. I 
had been, as usual, spending the evening at 
the Major’s, and had just reached my quar- 
ters, when I found my friend sitting at 
my fire, smoking his cigar and solacing 
himself with a little brandy and water. 

** At last,” said he, as I entered—“ at 
last!, Why, where the deuce have you 
been till this hour-—-past two o’clock ? 
There is no ball, no assembly going on, 
eh?” 
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“No,” said I, half blushing at the eager- | 


ness of the inquiry; ‘‘ I’ve been spending 
the evening with a friend.” 

“Spending the evening! say, rather, 
the night. Why, confound you, man, 
what is there in Cork to keep you out of 
bed till near three ?” 

“Well, if you must know, I’ve been sup- 

: : i eA 
ping at a Major Dalrymple’s—a devilish 
good fellow—with two such daughters !” 

“ Ahem!” said Power, shutting one eye 
knowingly, and giving a look likea York- 
shire horse-dealer. ‘Go on.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

«*G@o on-—continue.” 

*‘T’ve finished—l’ve nothing more to 
tell.” 

“So, they’re here, are they!” said he, 
reflectingly. 

“Who ?” said I. 

“‘ Matilda and Fanny, to be sure.” 

“*Why, you know them, then?” 

*T should think I do ?” 

«‘ Where have you met them ?” 

“‘Where have I not ? When I was in 
the Rifles, they were quartered at Zante. 
Matilda was just then coming it rather 
strong with Villiers, of ours, a regular 
greenhorn. Fanny, also, nearly did for 
Harry Nesbitt, by riding a hurdle race. 
Then they left for Gibraltar, in the year 
what year was it?” 

““Come, come,” said I, ‘‘ this is a hum- 
bug: the girls are quite young ; you just 
have heard their names.” 

“Well, perhaps so; only tell me which 
is your peculiar weakness, as they say in 
the west, and maybe I’ll convince you.” 

“Oh! as to that,” said I, laughing, ‘*?m 
not very far gone on either side.” 

“Then Matilda, probably, has not tried 
you with Cowley, eh ?—you look a little 
2 a There are hearts that live and 
ove alone.” Oh! poor fellow, youve got 
it. By Jove, how you’ve been coming it, 
though, in ten days! She ought not to 
have got to that for a month, at least ; 
and how like a young one it was, to be 
caught by the poetry. Oh! Master Char- 
ley, I thought that the steeple-chaser 
might have done most with your Galway 
heart—the girl in the gray habit, that sings 
‘ Moddirederoo,’ ought to have been the 
prize. Halt! by St. George, but that 
tickles you also! Why, zounds, if I go 
on, probably, at this rate, V’ll find a ten- 
der spot occupied by the ‘black lady her- 
self.” 

It was no use concealing, or attempting 
to conceal, anything from my inquisitive 
friend ; so I mixed my grog, and opened 
my whole heart ; told how I had been con- 
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ducting myself for the entire preceding 
fortnight ; and, when I concluded, sat si- — 


|lently awaiting Power’s verdict, as though 


: iy were about to pronounce upon my 
ife. 

“Have you ever written ?” 

‘‘ Never; except, perhaps, a few lines, 
with tickets for the theater, or something 
of that kind.” 

‘‘Have you copies of your correspond- 
ence ?'”” 

“Of course not. Why, what do you 
mean ?” . 

‘‘Has Mrs. Dal been ever present, or, 
as the French say, has she assisted, at any 
of your tender interviews with the young 
ladies ?” ’ 

‘‘T’m not aware that one kisses a girl 
before mamma.” : 

*‘T’m not speaking of that ; I merely al- 
Inde to flirtation.” 

“Oh! I suppose she has seen me atten- 


| tive.” 


‘‘Very awkward, indeed! There is only 
one point in your favor ; for, as your atten- 
tions were not decided, and as the law does 
not, as yet, permit polygamy—” 

“Come, come, you know I never thought 
of marrying.” 

“Ah! but they did.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Ay, but they did. What do you wager 
but that the Major asks your intentions, as 
he calls it, the moment he hears the trans- 
port has arrived ?” 

“< By Jove! now you remind me, he asked 
this evening when he could have a few min- 
utes’ private conversation with me to-mor- 
row, and I thought it was about some con- 
founded military chest or sea-store, or one 
of his infernal contrivances that he eyery 
day assures me are indispensable ; though, 
if every officer had only as much baggage 
as I have got, under his directions, it 
would take two armies, at least, to carry 
the effects of the fighting one.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said he, starting upon 
his legs; ‘‘what a burst you’ve made of 
it!” So saying, he began, in a nasal 
twang, 

“J publish the banns of marriage be- 
tween Charles O’Malley, late of his Ma- 
jesty’s 14th Dragoons, and Dalrymple, 
spinster, of this city—” 

“T’ll be hanged if you do, though,” said 
I, seeing pretty.clearly, by this time, some- 
thing of the estimation my friends were 
heldin. ‘‘Come, Power, pull me through, 
like a dear fellow—pull me through, with- 
out doing anything to hurt the girls’ feel- 
ings.” 

“Well, we'll see about it,” said he— 
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“we'll see about it in the morning ; but, 
at_the same time, let me assure me, the 
affair is not so easy as you may, at first 
blush, suppose. These worthy people have 
been so often ‘done’—to use the cant 
phrase —before, that scarcely a ruse re- 
mains untried. It is of, no use pleading 
that your family won’t seneaierties your 
prospects are null—that you are ordered 
for India—that you are engaged elsewhere 
—that you haye nothing bat your pay— 
that you are too young or too old—all such 
reasons, good and valid with any other 
family, will avail you little here. Neither 
will it serve your cause that you may be 
warranted by a doctor as subject to pe- 
riodical fits of insanity; monomaniacal 
tendencies to cut somebody’s throat, etc. 
Bless your heart, man, they have a soul 
above such littlenesses, They care noth- 
ing for consent of friends, means, age, 
health, climate, prospects, or temper. 
Firmly believing matrimony to be a lot- 
tery, they are not superstitious about the 
number they pitch upon; provided only 
that they get a ticket, they are content.” 

«‘Then it strikes me, if what you say is 
correct, that I have no earthly chance of 
escape, except some kind friend will un- 
dertake to shoot me.” 

‘That has been also tried.” 

“* Why, how do you mean ?” 

* A mock duel, got up at mess—we had 
one at Malta. Poor Vickers was the hero 
of that affair. It was right well planned, 
too. One of the letters was suffered, by 
mere accident, to fall into Mrs. Dal’s 
hands, and she was quite prepared for the 
event, when he was reported shot, the next 
morning. ‘Then the young lady, of course, 
whether she cared or not, was obliged to 
be perfectly unconcerned, lest the story of 
engaged affections might get wind, and 
spoil another market. ‘The thing went on 
admirably, till one day, some few months 
later, they saw, in a confounded army-list, 
that the late George Vickers was promoted 
to the 18th Dragoons, so that the trick was 
discovered, and is, of course, stale at pres- 
ent.” . 

«‘Then could I not have a wife already, 
and a large family of interesting babes ?” 

«“ No go—only swell the damages, when 
they come to prosecute. Besides, your age 
and looks forbid the assumption of such a 
fact. No, no; we must go deeper to 
work.” 

“But where shall we go ?” said I, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘for it appears to me these 
good people have been treated to every trick 
and subterfuge that ever ingenuity sug- 
gested.” 
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Come, I think I have it; but it will 
need a little more reflection. So now, 
let us to bed. I'll give you the result of © 
my lucubrations at breakfast; and, if I 


mistake not, we may get you through this 


without any ill consequences, Good-night, 
then, old boy; and now dream away of 
your lady-love till our next meeting.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE PREPARATION, 


To prevent needless repetitions in my 
story, I shall not record here the conver- 
sation which passed between my friend 
Power and myself on the morning follow- 
ing at breakfast. Suffice it to say, that 
the plan proposed by him for my rescue 
was one I agreed to adopt, reserving to my- 
self, in case of failure, a pis aller of which 
I knew not the meaning, but of whose effi- 
cacy Power assured me I need not doubt. 

‘Tf all fail,” said he,—“if every bridge 
break down beneath you, and no road of 
escape be left, why, then, I believe you 
must have recourse to another alternative. 
Still I should wish to avoid it, if pos- 
sible, and I put it to you, in honor, not to 
employ it unless as a last expedient. You 
promise me this ?” 

‘*Of course,” said I, with great anxiety 
for the dread final measure. ‘‘Whatisit?” 

He paused, smiled dubiously, and re- 
sumed ; 

«“ And, after all—but, to be sure, there 
will not be need for it—the other plan will 
do—must do. Come, come, O’Malley, the 
Admiralty say that nothing encourages 
drowning in the navy like alife-buoy. The 
men have such a prospect of being picked 
up, that they don’t mind falling overboard; 
so, if I give you this life-preserver of mine, 
you'll not swim an inch. Is it not so, 
eh 2?” 

“Far from it,” saidI. ‘‘I shall feel in 
honor bound to exert myself the more, be- 
cause I now see how much it costs you to 
part with it.” 

‘Well, then, hear it. When everything 
fails—when all your resources are exhaust- 
ed—when you have totally lost your mem- 
ory, in fact, and your ingenuity in excuses, 
say—but mind, Charley, not till then—say 
that you must consult your friend, Captain 
Power, of the 14th, that’s all.” 

“And is this it?” said I, quite disap- 
pointed at the lame and impotent conclu- 
sion to all the high-sounding exordium ; 
‘is this all ?” 
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“ Yes,” said he, ‘“‘that is all. But stop, 
Charley; is not that the Major crossing the 
street there? Yes, to be sure it is, and, 
by Jove! he has got on the old braided 
frock this morning. Had you not told me 
one word of your critical position, I should 
have guessed there was something in the 
wind from that. That same vestment has 
caused many a stout heart to tremble that 
never quailed before a shot or shell.” 

“How can that be? I should like to 
hear.” 

‘‘ Why, my dear boy, that’s his explana- 
tion coat, as we called it at Gibraltar. He 
was never known to wear it except when 
asking some poor fellow’s ‘intentions.’ 
He would no more think of sporting it as 
an every-day affair, than the Chief Justice 
would go cock-shooting in his black cap 
and ermine. Come, he is bound for your 
quarters, and, as it will not answer our 
plans to let him see you now, you had bet- 
ter hasten down-stairs, and get round by the 
back way into George’s street, and yowll 
be at his house before he can return.” 

Following Power’s directions, I seized my 
foraging-cap, and got clear out of the pre- 
mises before the Major had reached them. 
It was exactly noon as I sounded my lond 
and now well-known summons at the 
Major's knocker. he door was quickly 
opened ; but, instead of dashing up-stairs, 
four steps at a time, as was my wont, to 
the drawing-room, I turned short into the 
dingy-looking little parlor on the right, and 
desired Matthew, the venerable servitor 
of the house, to say that I wished particu- 
larly to see Mrs. Dalrymple for a few min- 
utes, if the hour were not inconvenient. 

There was something perhaps of excite- 
ment in my manner—some flurry in my 
look, or some trepidation in my voice—or 
perhaps it was the unusual hour—or the 
still more remarkable circumstance of my 
not going at once to the drawing-room, 
that raised some doubts in Matthew’s mind 
as to the object of my visit ; and, instead 
of at once complying with my request to 
inform Mrs. Dalrymple that ras there, 
he cautiously closed the door, and, taking 
a quick but satisfactory glance round the 
apartment to assure himself that we were 
alone, he placed his back against it, and 
heaved a deep sigh. 

We were both perfectly silent ; I in total 
amazement at what the old man could 
possibly mean ; he, following up the train 
of his own thoughts, comprehended little 
or nothing of my surprise, and evidently 
was so engrossed by his reflections that he 
had neither ears nor eyes for aught around 
him. There was a most singular semi- 
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| comic ag hese in the old withered face 


that nearly made me laugh at first ; but, 
as I continued to look steadily at it, I per- 
ceived that, despite the long-worn wrinkles 
that low Irish drollery and fun had fur- 
rowed around the angles of his mouth, 
the real character of his look was one of 
sorrowful compassion. 

Doubtless my readers have read many 
interesting narratives, wherein the uncon- 
scious traveler in some remote land has 


/been warned of a plan to murder him, by 


some mere passing wink, a look, a sign, 
which some one, less steeped in crime, less 
hardened in iniquity than his fellows, has 
ventured for his rescue. Sometimes, ac- 
cording to the taste of the narrator, the 
interesting individual is an old woman, 
sometimes a young one, sometimes a black- 
bearded bandit, sometimes a child, and, 
not unfrequently, a dog is humane enough 
to do this service. One thing, however, 
never varies ; be the agent biped or quad- 
ruped, dumb or speechful, young or old, 
the stranger invariably takes the hint, and 
gets off scot free, for his sharpness. This 
never-varying trick on the doomed man, I 
had often been sceptical enough to sus- 
pect ; however, I had not been many mi- 
nutes a spectator of the old. man’s coun- 
tenance, When I most thoroughly recant- 
ed my errors, and acknowledged myself 
wrong. If ever the look of a man conyvey- 
ed a warning, his did ; but there was more 
in it than even that; there was a tone of 
sad and pitiful compassion, such as an old 
gray-bearded rat might be supposed to put 
on at seeing a young and inexperienced 
one opening the hinge of an iron trap, to 
try its efficacy upon his neck. Many a 
little occasion had presented itself, during 
my intimacy with the family, of doing 
Matthew some small services, of making 
him some trifling presents ; so that, when 
he assumed before me the gesture and look 
I have mentioned, I was not long in deci- 
phering his intentions. 

** Matthew !” screamed a sharp voice, 
which I recognized at once for that of 
Mrs. Dalrymple. ‘‘Matthew! where is 
the old fool ?” 

But Matthew heard not, or heeded not. 

**Matthew ! Matthew ! I say.” 

‘“T’m comin’, ma’am,” said he, with a 
sigh, as, opening the parlor-door, he turned 
upon me one look of such import, that 
only the circumstances of my story can 
explain its force, or my reader’s own in- 
genious imagination can supply. 

‘*Never fear, my good old friend,” said 
I, grasping his hand warmly, and leaving 
a guinea in the palm—*“ Never fear.” 


— God arpa it, sir!” said he, settling 
on his wig in preparation for his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room. . 
_ “Matthew ; the old wretch ! ” 
‘Mr. O'Malley,” said the often-called 
ew, as, opening the door, he an- 
nounced me aca § epee among the 
ladies there assembled, who, not hearing 
of my approach, were evidently not a little 
prised and astonished. 
_.Had-I really been the enamored swain 
that the Dalrymple family were willing to 
believe, I half suspect that the prospect 
before me might have cured me of my 
passion. A round bullet-head, papilloéé 
with the Cork Observer, where still-born 
babes and maids of all work were descant- 
ed upon in very legible type, was now the 
substitute for the classic front and Italian 
ringlets of Ja belle Matilda, while the 
chaste Fanny herself, whose feet had been 
a fortune for a statuary, was, in the most 
slatternly and slipshod attire, pacing the 
room in a towering rage, at some thing, 
place, or person unknown (to me). If the 
ballet-master at the Académie could only 
learn to get his imps, demons, angels, and 
goblins ‘‘off” half as rapidly as the two 
young ladies retreated on my being an- 
nounced, I answer for the piece so brought 
out haying a run for half the season. Be- 
fore my eyes had regained their position 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, they 
were gone, and I found myself alone with 
Mrs. Dalrymple. Now, she stood -her 
ground, partly to cover the retreat of the 
main body, partly too, because—represent- 
ing the baggage-wagons, ammunition stores, 
hospital staff, etc.—her retirement from 
the field demanded more time and circum- 
spection than the light brigade 

Let not my readers suppose that the 
mére Dalrymple was so perfectly faultless 
in costume that her remaining was a mat- 
ter of actual indifference; far from it. 
She evidently had a struggle for it; but a 
sense of duty decided her, and, as Ney 
doggedly held back to cover the retreating 
forces on the march from Moscow, so did 
she resolutely lurk behind till the last 
fintter of the last petticoat assured her 
that the fugitives were safe. Then did 
she hesitate for a moment what course to 
take ; but, as I assumed my chair beside 
her, she composedly sat down, and, cross- 
ing her hands before her, waited for an 
explanation of this ill-timed visit. 

Had the Horse Guards, in the pleni- 
tude of their power and the perfection of 
their taste, ordained that the 79th and 42d 
Regiments should in future, in lieu of 
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and black worsted hose, I could readily 

have fallen into the error of mistaking 
Mrs. Dalrymple for a field-officer in the 
new regulation dress ; the philabeg finding 
no mean representation in a capacious pin- 
cushion that hung down from her girdle, 
while a pair of shears, not scissors, corre- 
sponded to the dirk. After several ineffec- 
tual efforts upon her part to make her 
vestment (I know not its fitting designa- 
tion) cover more of her legs than its length 
could possibly effect, and, after some most 
bland smiles and half blushes at dishabille, 
ete., were over, and that I had apologized 
most humbly for the unusually early hour 
of my call, I proceeded to open my nego- 
tiations, and unfurl my banner for the fray. 

“The old Racehorse has arrived at last,” 
said I, with a half sigh, “and I believe 
that we shall not obtain a very long time 
for our leave-taking ; so that, trespassing 
upon your very great kindness, I have ven- 
tured upon an early call.” 

“The Racehorse, surely, can’t sail to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, whose ex- 
perience of such matters made her a very 
competent judge ; ‘her stores—” 

** Are taken in already,” said I, “ and an 
order from the Horse Guards commands 
us to embark in twenty-four hours; so 
that, in fact, we scarcely have time to look 
about us.” 

‘Have you seen the Major ?” inquired 
Mrs. Dalrymple, eagerly. 

“ Not to-day,” I replied, carelessly; “but, 
of course, during the morning we are sure 
to meet. Ihave many thanks yet to give 
him for all his most kind attentions.” 

“T know he is most anxious to see you,” 
said Mrs. Dalrymple, with a very peculiar 
emphasis, and evidently desiring that I 
should inquire the reasons of this anxiety. 
I, however, most heroically forbore indulg- 
ing my curiosity, and added that I should 
endeavor to tind him on my way to the 
barracks ; and then, hastily looking at my 
watch, I pronounced it a full hour later 
than it really was, and, promising to spend 
the evening—my last evening—with them, 
I took my leave, and hurried away, in no 
small flurry, to be once more out of reach 
of Mrs. Dalrymple’s fire, which I every 
moment expected to open upon me. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE SUPPER. 


Power and I dined together ¢é¢e-d-téte 


their respective tartans, wear flannel kilts | at the hotel, and sat chatting over my ad- 
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ventures with the Dalrymples till nearly 
nine o’clock. ate OTR 8H 
«Come, Charley,” said he, at length, 


‘<T see your eye wandering very often to- 


ward the time-piece ; another bumper, and 
ll let you off. What shallit be?” 

“What you like,” said I, upon whom a 
share of three bottles of strong claret had 
already made a very satisfactory impres- 
sion. 

“Then champagne for the coup de grace. 
Nothing like your vin moussewa for a eriti- 
cal moment—every bubble that rises spark- 
ling to the surface, prompts some bright 
thought, or elicits some brilliant idea, that 
would only have been drowned in your 
more sober fluids. Here’s to the girl you 
love, whoever she be.” 

“To her bright eyes, then, be it,” said 
I, clearing off a brimming goblet of nearly 
half the bottle, while my friend Power 
seemed multiplied into any given number 
of gentlemen standing amid something 
like a glass manufactory of decanters. 

‘TI hope you feel steady enough for this 
business,” said my friend, examining me 
closely with the candle. 

‘Vm an Archdeacon,” muttered I, with 
one eye involuntarily closing. 

“‘ You'll not let them double on you!” 

“Trust me, old boy,” said I, endeavor- 
ing to look knowing. 

**T think you'll do,” said he; ‘‘so now 
march ; I'll wait for you here, and we'll 
go on board together ; for old Bloater, the 
skipper, says he’ll certainly weigh by day- 
break.” 

«Till then,” said I, as, opening the 
door, I proceeded very cautiously to de- 
scend the stairs, affecting all the time con- 
siderable nonchalance, and endeavoring, as 
well as my thickened utterance would per- 
mit, to hum, 


“Oh! love is the-soul of an Irish dragoon,” 


If I was not in the most perfect posses- 
sion of my faculties in the house, the 
change to the open air, certainly, but little 
contributed to their restoration, and I 
scarcely felt myself in the street when my 
brain became absolutely one whirl of mad- 
dened and confused excitement. Time 
and space are nothing to a man thus en- 
lightened, and so they appeared to me; 
scarcely a second had elapsed when I found 
myself standing in the Dalrymples’ draw- 
ing-room., 

If a few hours had done much to meta- 
morphose me, certes, they had done some- 
thing for my fair friends also—anything 
more unlike what they appeared in the 
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morning can scarcely be imagined. Ma- 
tilda in black, with her hair in heavy ma- 
donna bands upon her fair cheek, now 

aler even than usual, never seemed so 

andsome; while Fanny, in a light blue 
dress, with blue flowers in her hair, and a 
blue sash, looked the most lovely piece of 
coquetry ever man set his eyes upon. The 
old Major, too, was smartened up, and put 
into an old regimental coat that he had 
worn during the siege of Gibraltar; and 
lastly, Mrs. Dalrymple herself was attired 
in a very imposing costume, that made 
her, to my not over-accurate judgment, 
look very like an elderly bishop in a flame- 
colored cassock. Sparks was the only 
stranger, and wore upon his countenance, 
as I entered, a look of very considerable 
embarrassment, that even my thick-sight- 
edness could not fail of detecting. 

Parlez-moi de Vamitié, my friends. Talk 
to me of the warm embrace of your earliest 
friend, after years of absence; the cordial 
and heartfelt shake-hands of your old 
school companion, when, in after-years, a 
chance meeting has brought you together, 
and you have had time and opportunity 
for becoming distinguished and in repute, 
and are rather a good hit to be known to 
than otherwise ; of the close grip you give 
your second when he comes up to say, that 
the gentleman with the loaded detonator 
opposite won’t fire—that he feels he’s in 
the wrong. Any or all of these together, 
very effective and powerful though they 
be, are light in the balance, when com- 
pared with the two-handed compression 
you receive from the gentleman that ex- 
pects you to marry one of his daughters. 

““My dear O’Malley, how goes it ? 
Thought you’d never come,” said he, still 
holding me fast and looking me full in the 
face, to calculate the extent to which my 
potations rendered his flattery feasible. 

** Hurried to death with preparations, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, smiling 
blandly. ‘* Fanny dear, some tea for him.” 

‘*Oh, mamma, he does not like all that 
sugar ; surely not,” said she, looking up 
with a most sweet expression; as though 
to say, ‘‘ I at least know his tastes.” 

‘‘] believed you were going without 
seeing us,” whispered Matilda, with a very 
glassy look about the corner of her eyes. 

Eloquence was not just then my forte, 
so that I contented myself with a very 
intelligible look at Fanny, and a tender 
squeeze of Matilda’s hand, as I seated my- 
self at the table. 

Scarcely had I placed myself at the tea- 
table with Matilda beside, and Fanny op- 
posite me, each vying with the other in 
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their delicate and kind attentions, when’ I 
totally forgot all my poor friend Power’s 
injunctions and directions for my manage- 
ment. It is true, Iremembered that there 
was a serape of some kind or other to be 
mer of, and one requiring some dex- 

ity too, but what, or with whom, I 
could not for the life of me determine. 
What the wine had begun the bright eyes 
completed ; and, amid ‘the witchcraft of 
silky tresses and sweet looks, I lost all my 
reflection, till the impression of an im- 
pending difficulty remained fixed in my 


mind, and I tortured my poor, weak, and. 


erring intellect to detect it. At last, and 
by a mere chance, my eyes fell upon 
Sparks, and, by what mechanism I con- 
trived it 1 know not, but I immediately 
saddled him with the whole of my annoy- 
ances, and attributed to him and to 
his fault any embarrassment I Jabored 
under. 

The physiological reason of the fact I’m 
very ignorant of, but for the truth and 
frequency I can well vouch, that there are 
certain people, certain faces, certain voices, 
certain whiskers, legs, waistcoats, and 
guard-chains, that’ inevitably produce the 
most striking effects upon the brain of a 
gentleman already excited. by wine, and 
not exactly cognizant of his own peculiar 
fallacies. 

These effects are not produced merely 
among those who are quarrelsome in their 
cups, for I call the whole 14th to witness 
that I am not such; but, to any person so 
disguised, the inoffensiveness of the object 
is no security on the other hand, for I 
once knew an eight-day clock kicked down 
a barrack stairs by an old Scotch major, 
because he thought it was laughing at 
him. To this source alone, whatever it be, 
can I attribute the feeling of rising indig- 
nation with which I contemplated the 
luckless Cornet, who, seated at the fire, 
unnoticed and uncared for, seemed a very 
unworthy object to vent anger or ill-tem- 
per upon. 

‘‘Mr. Sparks, I fear,” said I, endeavor- 
ing at the time to call up a look of very 
sovereign contempt—*‘ Mr. Sparks, I fear, 
regards my visit here in the light of an 
intrusion.” 

Had poor Mr. Sparks been told to pro- 
ceed incontinently up the chimney before 
him, he could not have looked more 
aghast. Reply was quite out of his pow- 
er; so sudden and unexpectedly was this 
charge of mine made, that he could only 
stare vacantly from one to the other, while 
I, warming with my subject, and perhaps 
—but I'll not swear it—stimulated by 
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my attentions in this f 
way to be questioned by him, I can: only 
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a gentle pressure from a soft hand: neat 
me; ¢ontinned x) )ino-1 snide ni send 

“If he thinks, for one moment, that 
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ily are in any 


say— lOG DG OW aarti stiRodao 
‘* My dear O’Malley, my dear boy !” said 
the Major, with the look of a father-in-law 
in his eye. itty hirtiia 

“The spirit of. an officer, and a gentle- 
man spoke there,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
now carried beyond all prudence, by the 
hope that my attack might arouse my dor- 
mant friend into a counter-declaration : 
nothing, howeyer,-was further from poor 
Sparks, who began to think he had: been 
unconsciously drinking tea with five luna- 
tics. ) 

‘‘Ifehe supposes,” said I, rising from 
my chair, ‘that his silence will pass with 
me as any palliation—” 

“Oh dear !—oh dear! there will be a 
duel. Papa dear, why don’t you speak to 
Mr. O’Malley ?” 

“There now, O’Malley, sit down. 
Don’t you see he is quite in error?” 

“Then, let him say so,” said I, fiercely. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure,” said Fanny; 
“do say it; say anything he likes, Mr. 
Sparks.” 

“T must say,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, 
‘‘however sorry I may feel in my own 
house to condemn any one, that Mr. Sparks 
is very much in the wrong.” 

Poor Sparks looked like a man in a 
dream. 

‘Tf he will tell Charles—Mr. O’Malley, 
I mean,” said Matilda, blushing scarlet, 
“that he meant nothing by what he 
said—” 

‘‘But I never spoke—never opened, my 
lips!”’ cried out the wretched man, at 
length sufficiently recovered to defend 
himself. 

“Oh, Mr. Sparks!” 

“ Oh, Mr. Sparks !” 

“Oh, Mr. Sparks!” chorused the three 
ladies. 

While the old Major brought up the rear 
with an ‘*Oh! Sparks, I must say—” 

“Then, by all the saints in the calendar, 
[must be mad,” said he; “but if I have 
said anything to offend you, O’Malley, I 
am sincerely sorry for it.” 

“That will do, sir,” said I, with a look 
of royal condescension at the amende I 
considered as somewhat late in coming, 
and resumed my seat. 

This little intermezzo, it might be sup- 
posed, was rather calculated to interrupt 
the harmony of our evening: not so, how- 
ever. I had apparently acquitted myself 


“ 


like a hero, and was evidently in a white 


heat, in which I could be fashioned into 


any shape. Sparks was humbled so far, 
that he would probably feel it a relief to 
make any proposition; so that, by our 
opposite courses, we had both arrived at a 
point at which ‘all the dexterity and ad- 
dress of the family had been long since 
aiming without success. Conversation 
then resumed its flow, and, in a few 
minutes, every trace of our late fracas had 
disappeared. 


By degrees, I felt myself more and more 


disposed to turn my attention toward | 


Matilda, and, dropping my voice into a 
lower tone, opened a flirtation of a most 
determined kind. Fanny had, meanwhile, 
assumed a place beside Sparks, and, by the 
muttered tones that passed between them, 
I could plainly perceive they were similarly 
occupied. The Major took up the South- 
ern Reporter, of which he appeared deep 
in the contemplation, while Mrs. Dal her- 
self buried her head in her embroidery, 
and neither heard nor saw anything around 
her. ‘ 

I know, unfortunately, but very little of 
what passed between myself and my fair 
companion; I can only say that, when 
supper was announced at twelve (an hour 
later than usual), I was sitting upon the 
sofa, with my arm round her waist, my 
cheek so close, that already her lovely 
tresses brushed my forehead, and her 
breath fanned my burning brow. 

“Supper, at last,” said the Major, with 
a loud voice, to arouse us from our trance 
of happiness, without taking any mean 
opportunity of looking unobserved. 
“Supper, Sparks : O’Malley, come now— 
it will be some time before we all meet 
this way again.” 

** Perhaps not so long, after all,” said I, 
knowingly. 

“Very likely not,” echoed Sparks, in 
the same key. 

“lve proposed for Fanny,” said he, 
whispering in my ear. 

“ Matilda’s mine,” 
look of an emperor. 

“A word with you, Major,” said Sparks, 
his eye flashing with enthusiasm, and hig 
cheek scarlet—“ one word : I’ll not detain 

ou.” 

They withdrew into a corner for a few 
seconds, during which Mrs. Dalrymple 
amused herself by wondering what the 
secret could be; why Mr. Sparks couldn’t 
tell her ; and Fanny, meanwhile, pretended 
to look for something at a side table, and 
never turned her head round. 

“Then give me your hand,” said the 


replied I, with the 
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Major, as he shook Sparks’s with a warmth 
of whose sincerity there could be no ques- 
tion. “ Bess, my love,” said he, addressing 
his wife: the remainder’ was lost in a 
whisper ; but, whatever it was, it evidently 
redounded to Sparks’s credit, for, the next 
moment, a repetition of the hand-shaking 
took place, and Sparks looked the happiest 
of men. 

«4 mon tour,” thought I, “now,” as I 
touched the Major’s arm, and led him to- 
ward the window. What I said may be 
one day matter for Major Dalrymple’s 
memoirs, if he ever writes them ; but, for 
my part, I have not the least idea. I only 
know that, while I was yet speaking, he 
called over Mrs. Dal, who, in a frenzy of 
joy, seized me in her arms and embraced 
me. After which, I kissed her, shook 
hands with the Major, kissed Matilda’s 
hand, and laughed prodigiously, as though 
I had done something confoundedly droll 
—a sentiment evidently participated in by 
Sparks, who laughed too, as did the others, 
and a merrier, happier party never sat 
down to supper. 

“Make your company pleased with 
themselves,” says Mr. Walker, in his Ori- 


ginal work upon dinner-giving, ‘‘and 
everything goes on well.” Now Major 
Dalrymple, without having read the 


authority in question, probably because it 
was not written at the time, understood 
the principle fully as well as the police- 
magistrate, and certainly was a proficient 
in the practice of it. 

To be sure, he possessed one grand 
requisite for success—he seemed most per- 
fectly happy himself. There was that air 
dégagé about him which, when an old man 
puts it on among his juniors, is so very at- 
tractive. ‘Then the ladies, too, were evi- 
dently well pleased; and the usually 
austere mamma had relaxed her “rigid 
front ” into a smile, in which any habitué 
of the house could have read our fate. 

We ate, we drank, we ogled, smiled, 
squeezed hands beneath the table, and, in 
fact, so pleasant a party had rarely assem- 
bled round the Major’s mahogany. As for 
me, I made a full disclosure of the most 
burning love, backed by a resolve to marry 
my fair neighbor, and settle upon her a 
considerably larger part of my native 
county than I had ever even rode over. 
Sparks, on the other side, had opened his 
fire more cautiously ; but, whether taking 
courage from my boldness, or perceiving 
with envy the greater estimation I was 
held in, was now going the pace fully as 
fast as myself, and had commenced expla- 
nations of his intentions with regard to 
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Fanny that evidently satisfied her friends. 
Meanwhile, the wine was passing very 
freely , and the hints half uttered an hour 
ond iensioms ‘now to be more openly spoken 


and canvassed. — 

_ Sparks and I hob-nobbed across the ta- 

ble, and looked unspeakable things at each 

other ; the girls held down their heads; 

Mrs. Dal wiped her eyes; and the Major 
ronounced himself the happiest father in 

urope. , 

It was now wearing late, or rather early ; 
some gray streaks of dubious light were 
marke forcing their way through the half- 
closed curtains, and the dread thought of 
parting first presented itself. A cavalry 
sen He too, at this moment sounded a 
eall that aroused us from our trance of 
pleasure, and warned us that our moments 
were few. A dead silence crept over all, 
the solemn feeling which leave-taking ever 
inspires’ was uppermost, and none spoke. 
The Major was the first to break it. 

“O'Malley, my friend; and you, Mr. 
Sparks ; I must have a word with you, 
boys, before we part.” 

“Here let it be, then, Major,” said I, 
holding his arm as he turned to leave the 
room ; “here, now; we are all so deeply 
interested, no place is so fit.” 

** Well, then,” said-the Major, “as you 
desire it, now that I’m to regard you both 
in the light of my sons-in-law—at least, as 
pledged to become so—it is only fair as re- 
spects—” 

“<J see—I understand perfectly,” inter- 
rupted I, whose passion for conducting the 
whole affair myself was gradually gaining 
on me, ‘‘ What you mean is, that we 
should make known our intentions before 
some mutual friends ere we part—eh, 
Sparks ? eh, Major ? 

“Right, my boy—right on every point.” 

** Well, then, I thought of all that ; and 
if you'll just send your servant over to my 
quarters for our Captain—he’s the fittest 
person, you know, at such a time—” 

‘* How considerate!” said Mrs. weleemplo- 

“* How perfectly just his idea is!” said 
the Major. 

‘‘ We'll, then, in his presence, avow our 
present and unalterable determination as 
regards your fair daughters; and as the 
time is short—” 

Here I turned toward Matilda, who 
placed her arm within mine; Sparks pos- 
sessed himself of Fanny’s hand, while the 
Major and his wife consulted fora few sec- 
onds. 

‘‘Well, O’Malley, all you propose is per- 
fect. Now, then, for the Captain. Who 
shall he inquire for ?” 


t 
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‘Oh, an old friend of yours,” said I, 
jocularly ; “ yowll be glad to see him.” 
“Indeed !” said all together, 
: hd Oh, yes, quite a surprise, I'l] warrant 
i 


“Who can it be ? who on earth is it?” 

* You can’t guess,” added I, with a very. 
knowing look; “knew you at Corfu; a 
very intimate friend indeed, if he tell the 
truth.” 

A look of something like embarrassment 
passed around the circle at these words, 
while I, wishing to end the mystery, re- 
sumed : 

“Come, then, who can be so proper for 
all parties, at a moment like this, as our 
mutual friend, Captain Power ?” 

Had a shell fallen into the cold grouse 
pie inthe midst of us, scattering death 
and destruction on every side, the effect 
could scarcely have been more frightful 
than that my last words produced. Mrs. 
Dalrymple fell with a sough upon the 
floor, motionless as a corpse ; Fanny threw 
herself, screaming, upon a sofa; Matilda 
went off into strong. hysterics upon the 
hearth-rug ; while the Major, after giving 
me a look a maniac might have envied, 
rushed from the room in search of his pis- 
tols, with a most terrific oath to shoot 
somebody, whether Sparks or myself, or 
both of us, on his return, I cannot say. 
Fanny’s sobs and Matilda’s cries, assisted 
by a drumming process by Mrs. Dal’s heels 
upon the floor, made a most infernal con- 
cert, and effectually prevented anything 
like thought or reflection; and, in all 
probability, so overwhelmed was I at the 
sudden catastrophe I had so innocently 
caused, I should have waited in due pa- 
tience for the Major’s return, had not 
Sparks seized my arm, and cried out: 

‘*Run for it, O’Malley; cut like fun, ° 
my boy, or we’re done for.” . 

“*Run-—why ?—what for ?—where ?” 
said I, stupefied by the scene before me. 

“‘Here he is!” called out Sparks, as, 
throwing up the window, he sprang out 
upon the stone sill, and. leaped into the 
street. I followed mechanically, and jump- 
ed after him, just as the Major had reached 
the window. <A ball whizzed by me, 
that soon determined my further move- 
ments ; so, putting on all speed, I flew 
down the street, turned the corner, and 
regained the hotel breathless and without 
a hat, while Sparks arrived a moment 
later, pale as a ghost, and trembling like 
an aspen-leaf. 

“Safe, by Jove!” said Sparks, throw- 


ing himself into a chair, and panting for 


| breath, 
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“Safe, at last,” said I, without well 
knowing why or for what. | ban I 
<¢You’ve had a sharp run of it, apparent- 
ly,” said Power, coolly, and without any 
curiosity as to the cause; ‘‘and, now, let 
us on board; there goes the trumpet 
again. The skipper is a surly old fellow, 
and we must not lose his tide for him.” 
So saying, he proceeded to collect his 
cloaks, cane, etc., and get ready for de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE VOYAGE. 


WHEN I awoke from the long, sound 
sleep which succeeded my last adventure, 
I had some difficulty in remembering 
where I was, or how I had.come there. 
From my narrow berth I looked out upon 
the now empty cabin, and, at length, some 
misty and confused sense of my situation 
crept slowly over me. I opened the little 
shutter beside me, and looked out. The 
bold headlands of the southern coast were 
frowning, in sullen and dark masses, about 
a couple of miles distant, and I perceived 
that we were going fast through the water, 
which was beautifully calm and still. I 
now looked at my watch; it was past 
eight o’clock ; and, as it must evidently be 
evening, from the appearance of the sky, I 
felt that I had slept soundly for above 
twelve hours. 

In the hurry of departure, the cabin had 
not been set to rights, and there lay every 
species of lumber and luggage in all 
imaginable confusion. Trunks, gun-cases, 
baskets of eggs, umbrellas, hampers of 
sea-store, cloaks, foraging-caps, maps, and 
sword-belts, were scattered on every side— 
while the. dééris of a dinner, not over-re- 
markable for its propriety in table equi- 
page, added to the ludicrous effect. The 
heavy tramp of a foot overhead denoted 
the step of some one taking his short walk 
of exercise ; while the rough voice of the 
skipper, as he gave the word to “Go 
about !” all convinced me that we were at 
last under weigh, and off to ‘*the wars.” 
The confusion our last evening on shore 
produced in my brain was such, that every 
effort I made to remember anything about 
it only increased my difficulty, and I felt 
myself in a web so tangled and inextrica- 
ble, that all endeavor to escape free was 
impossible. Sometimes I thought that I 
had really married Matilda Dalrymple ; 
then, I supposed that the father had call- 
ed me out, and wounded me in a duel; 
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and, finally, I had some confused notion 
about a quarrel with Sparks, but what for, _ 
when, and how it ended, I knew not. How 
tremendously tipsy I must have been ! was_ 
the only conclusion I could draw from all 
these conflicting doubts ; and, after all, it 
was the only thing like fact that beamed 
upon my mind. How I had come on- 
board and reached my berth, was a matter 
I reserved for future inquiry ; resolving 
that, about the real history of my last 
night on shore, I would ask no questions, 
if others were equally disposed to let it 
pass in silence. 

I next began to wonder if Mike had 
looked after all my luggage, trunks, ete., 
and whether he himself had been forgotten 
in our hasty departure. About this latter 
point I was not destined for much doubt ; 
for a well-known voice, from the foot of 
the companion-ladder, at once proclaimed 
my faithful follower, and evidenced his 
feelings at his departure from his home 
and country. 

Mr. Free was, at the time I mention, 
gathered up like a ball opposite a small, 
low window, that looked upon the bluff 
headlands now fast becoming dim and 
misty as the night approached. He was 
apparently in low spirits; and hummed in 
a species of low, droning voice, the follow- 
ing ballad, at the end of each verse of 
which came an Irish chorus, which, to the 
erudite in such matters, will suggest the 
air of Moddirederoo : 


«‘ MICKEY FREE’S LAMENT, 


‘¢ Then fare ye well, ould Erin dear ; 

To part—my heart does ache well : 

From Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, 
[ll never see your equal, 

And, though to foreign parts we’re bound, 
Where cannibals may ate us, 

We'll ne’er forget the holy ground 
Of poteen and potatoes, 

foddirederoo aroo, aroo, ete. 


‘When good St. Patrick banished frogs, 

And shook them from his garment, 

He never thought we’d go abroad, 
To live upon such varmint, 

Nor quit the land where whisky grew, 
To wear King George’s button, 

Take vinegar for mountain dew, 
And toads for mountain mutton. 

Moddirederoo aroo, aroo,” ete, 


*“T say, Mike, stop that confounded 
keen, and tell me where are we ?” 

‘Off the ould head of Kinsale, sir.” 

‘* Where is Captain Power ?” 

“Smoking a cigar on deck, with the 
Captain, sir.” 


‘“ And Mr, Sparks ?” 


. Mighty sick in his own stateroom. 
Oh! but it’s himself has enough of glory— 
bad luck to it !—by this time. He'd make 
your heart break to look at him.” 
_“* Who have you got on board besides ?” 

“The Adjutant’s here, sir; and an old | 
gentleman they call the Major.” 
_ “Not Major Dalrymple ?” said I, start- 
ing up with terror at the thought, ‘eh, 
Mike ?” , 


“No, sir, another Major ; his name is 
Mulroon, or Mundoon, or something dike 
that.” 

** Monsoon, you son of a lumper potato,” 
cried out a surly, gruff voice from a berth 
opposite, “ Monsoon. Who’s at the other 
side ?” 

“Mr. O'Malley, 14th,” said I, by way of 
introduction. 

“*My service to you, then,” said the 
voice. “Going to join your regiment ?” 

“Yes; and you—are you bound: on a 
similar errand ?” 

** No, Heaven be praised ! I’m attached 
to the Commissariat, and only going to 
Lisbon. Have you had any dinner ?” 

“‘ Not a morsel ; have you ?” 

** No more than yourself; but I always 
li¢ by for three or four days this way, till 
I get used to the confounded rocking and 
pitching ; and, witha little grog and some 
sleep, get over the time gayly enough. 
Steward, another tumbler like the last ; 
there—very good—that will do. Your 
good health, Mr. what was it you 
said ? ” 

“* 0’ Malley.” 

**O’Maliey—your good health—good- | 
night.” And so ended our brief colloquy, 
and, in a few minutes more, a very deci- 
sive snore pronounced my friend to be ful- 
filling his precept for killing the hours. 

I now made the effort to emancipate my- 
self from my crib, and at last succeeded 1n | 
getting on the floor, where, after one chas- 
sez at a small looking-glass opposite, fol- 
lowed by a very impetuous rush at a little 
brass stove, in which I was interrupted by 
a trunk, and laid prostrate, I finally got 
my clothes on, and made my way to the 
deck. Little attuned as was my mind at 
the moment to admire anything like scene- 
ry, it was impossible to be unmoved by 
the magnificent prospect before me. It | 
was a beautiful evening in summer; the 
sun had set above an hour before, leaving | 
behind him in the west one vast arch of 
rich and burnished gold, stretching along | 
the whole horizon, and tipping all the| 
summits of the heavy rolling sea, as it | 
rolled on, unbroken by foam or ripple, in | 
vast moving mountains from the far coast | 


aa 
of Labrador. We were already in blue 
water, though the bold cliffs that were to 
form our departing point were but a few 
miles to leeward, There lay the lofty bluff 
of Old Kinsale, whose “pt overhanging, 
io from a summit of some hundred 
feet into the deep water that swept its 
rocky base, many a tangled lichen and 
rece cm bough trailing in the flood be- 
neath. ere and there, upon the coast, a 
twinkling gleam proclaimed the hut of the 
fisherman, whose swift hookers had more 
than once shot by us, and disappeared in a 
moment. ‘The wind, which began to fall 
at sunset, freshened as the moon rose ; and 
the good ship, bending to the breeze, lay 
gently over, and rushed through the waters 
with a sound of gladness. I was alone 
upon the deck; Power and the Captain, 
whom | expected to have found, had dis- 
appeared somehow, and I was, after all,” 
not sorry to be left to my own reflections 
uninterrupted. 

My thoughts turned once more to m 
home—to my first, my best, earliest friend, 
whose hearth I had rendered lonely and 
desolate, and my heart sunk within me as 
I remembered it. How deeply I reproach- 
ed myself for the selfish impetuosity with 
which I had ever followed any rising fancy, 
any new and sudden desire, and never 
thought of him whose every hope was in, 
whose every wish was forme. Alas! alas! 
my poor uncle ! how gladly would I resign 
every prospect my soldier’s life may hold 
out, with all its glittering promise, and all 
the flattery of success, to be once more be- 
side you; to feel your warm and manly 


'grasp; to see your smile; to hear your 


voice ; to be again where all our best feel- 
ings are born and nurtured, our cares as- 
suaged, our joys more joyed in, and our 
griefs more wept—at home! These very 
words have more music to my ears than all 
the softest strains that ever syren sung. 
They bring us back to all we have loved, 
by ties that are never felt but through such 
simple associations. And in the earlier 
memories called up, our childish feelings 
come back once more to visit us, like bet- 
ter spirits, as we walk amid the dreary 
desolation that years of care and uneasi- 
ness have spread around us. 

Wretched must he be who ne’er has felt 
such bliss ; and thrice happy he, who, feel- 
ing it, knows that still there lives for him 
that same early home, with all its loved 
inmates, 1ts every dear and devoted object 
waiting his coming, and longing for his 
approach. 

Such were my thoughts as I stood gaz- 
ing at the bold line of coast now gradually 
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growing more and more dim while evening | 


fell, and we continued to stand farther out 

to sea. So absorbed was I all this time in 
my reflections, that I never heard the 
voices which now suddenly burst upon my 
ears quite close beside me. I turned, and 
saw for the first time that, at the end of 
the quarter-deck, stood what is called a 
roundhouse, a small cabin, from which the 
sounds in question proceeded. I walked 
gently forward, and peeped in, and certain- 
ly anything more in contrast with my late 
reverie need not be conceived. ‘I'here sat 
the skipper, a bluff, round-faced, jolly- 
looking little tar, mixing a bowl of punch 
at a table, at which sat my friend Power, 
the Adjutant, and a tall, meager-looking 
Scotchman, whom I once met in Cork, and 
heard that he was the Doctor of some in- 
_fantry regiment. ‘T'wo or three black bot- 
tles, a paper of cigars, and a tallow candle 
were all the table equipage ; but, certainly, 
. the party seemed not to want for spirits 
and fun, to judge from the hearty bursts 
of laughing that every moment pealed 
forth, and shook the little building that 
held them. Power, as usual with him, 
seemed to be taking the lead, and was evi- 
dently amusing himself with the peculiari- 
ties of his companions. 

“Come, Adjutant, fill up; here’s to the 
campaign before us; we, at least, have 
nothing but pleasure in the anticipation ; 
no lovely wife behind ; no charming babes 
to fret, and be fretted for, eh ?” 

** Vara true,” said the Doctor, who was 
mated with a tartar ; “ye maun have less 
regrets at leaving hame; but a married 
man is no’ entirely denied his ain consola- 
tions.” 

“Good sense in that,” said the Skipper ; 
“a wide berth and plenty of sea-room are 
not bad things now and then.” 

‘‘TIs that your experience also?” said 
Power, with a knowing look. “Come, 
come, Adjutant, we’re not so ill off, you 
see; but, by Jove, I can’t imagine how it 
is a man ever comes to thirty without hay- 
ing at least one wife; without counting 
his colonial possessions, of course.” 

“Yes,” said the Adjutant, with a sigh, 
as he drained his glass to the bottom. 
“Tt is devilish strange—woman, lovely 
woman!” Here he filled and drank again, 
as though he had been proposing a toast 
for his own peculiar drinking, 

‘““T say, now,” resumed Power, catching 
at once that there was something working 
in his mind—-‘‘ I say, now, how happened 
it that you, a right good-looking, soldier- 
like fellow, that always made his way 
among the fair ones, with that confound- 
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ed roguish eye and slippery tongue—how 
the canbe did ‘it come to pass that you © 
never married ?” ioe ; Ps 

‘‘T’ve been more than once on the verge 
of it,” said the Adjutant, smiling blandly 
at the flattery. . ; 

«¢ And nae bad notion yours just.to stay 
there,” said the Doctor, with a very pecu- 
liar contortion of countenance. : 

‘No pleasing you--no contenting a fel- 
low like you,” said Power, returning to 
the’charge ; ‘‘that’s the thing; you get a 
certain ascendancy; you have a kind of 
success that renders you, as the French 
say, ¢éte montée, and you think no woman 
rich enough, or good-looking enough, or 
high enough.” 

‘No; by Jove, you’re wrong,” said the 
Adjutant, swallowing the bait, hook and 
all—“ quite wrong there; for, somehow, all 
my life, I was decidedly susceptible. Not 
that I cared much for your. blushing six- 
teen, or budding beauties in white muslin, 
fresh from a back-board and a governess ; 
no, my taste inclined rather to the more 
sober charms of two or three-and-thirty, 
the embonpoint, a good foot and ankle, a 
sensible breadth about the shoulders—” 

‘¢ Somewhat Dutch-hke, I take it,” said 
the Skipper, puffing out a volume of 
smoke; ‘‘a little bluff in the bows, and 
great stowage, eh ?” ; 

‘You leaned, then, toward the wid. 
ows ?” said Power. 

*« Exactly: I confess, a widow always 
was my weakness. There was something I 
ever liked in the notion of a woman who 
had got over all the awkward girlishness of 
early years, and had that self-possession 
which habit and knowledge of the world 
confer, and knew enough of herself to un- 
derstand what she really wished, and 
where she would really go.” 

‘* Like the trade winds,” puffed the Skip- 
per. 

‘Then, as regards fortune, they have a 
decided superiority over the spinster class. 
I defy any man breathing—let him be half 
police-magistrate, half chancellor—to find 
out the figure of a young lady’s dower. 
On your first introduction to the house, 
some kind friend whispers, ‘Go it, old 
boy ; forty thousand, not a penny less.’ A 
few weeks later, as the siege progresses, a 
maiden aunt, disposed to puffing, comes 
down to twenty; this diminishes again 
one-half, but then ‘the, money is in Bank 
Stock, hard Three-and-a-Half.? You goa 
little farther, and, as you sit one day over 
your wine with papa, he certainly promul- 
gates the fact that his daughter has five 
thousand pounds, two of which turn out 
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‘‘Happy for you,” interrupted Power, 
<i it be not in Galway, where a pro- 
sal to foreclose would be a signal for 
our being called out, and shot without 
nefit of clergy.” ' 

** Bad luck to it for Galway,” said the 
Adjutant. ‘‘I was nearly taken in there 
once to marry a girl that her brother-in- 
law swore had eight hundred a year, and it 
came out afterward that so she had, but it 
was for one year only; and he challenged 
me for doubting his word too.” ; 

** There’s an old formula for finding out 
an Irish fortune,” says Power, “ worth all 
the algebra they ever taught in Trinity. 
Take the half of the assumed sum, and di- 
vide it by three; the quotient will be a 
flattering representative of the figure 
sought for.” 

“Not in the north,” said the Adjutant, 
firmly—‘‘ not in the north, Power; they are 
all well off there. ‘There’s a race of canny, 
thrifty, half-Scotch niggers—your pardon, 
Doctor, they are all Irish—linen-weaying, 
Presbyterian, yarn-factoring, long-nosed, 
hard-drinking fellows, that lay by rather a 
snug thing now and then. Do you know, 
I was yery near it once in the north. I’ve 
half a mind to tell yon the story ; though, 
perhaps, you'll laugh at me.” 

The whole party at once protested that 
nothing could induce them to deviate so 
widely from the line of propriety; and 
the Skipper having mixed a fresh bowl, 
and filled all the glasses round, the cigars 
were lighted, and the Adjutant began, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ADJUTANT’S STORY—LIFE IN DERRY. 


‘‘TIr is now about eight, maybe ten, 
years since we were erdered to march 
from Belfast and take up our quarters in 
Londonderry. We had not been more 
than a few weeks altogether in Ulster, 
when the order came; and, as we had 
been, for the preceding two years, doing 
duty in the south and west, we concluded 
that the island was tolerably the same in 
all parts. We opened our campaign in 
the maiden city, exactly as we had been 
doing with ‘unparalleled success” in 
Cashel, Fermoy, Tuam, etc.—that is to 
say, we announced garrison balls and 
private theatricals ; offered a cup to be 
run for in steeple-chaise; turned out a 
four-in-hand drag, with mottled grays ; 
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and brought over two Deal‘ boats to ch 
lenge the north.” ia) ny - 

“The 18th found the place stupid,” 
said his companions. eMedia off 

“To be sure they did ; slow fellows like 
them must find any place stupid. No 
dinners; but they gave none. No fun; 
but they had none in themselves. In fact, 
we knew better : we understood how the 
thing was to be done; and resolved that, 
as a mine of rich ore lay unworked, it was 
reserved for us to produce the shinin 
metal that others, less seqereancen 
failed to discover. Little we knew of the 
matter ; never was there a blunder like 
ours. Weye you ever in Derry ?” | 

“* Never,’’ said the three listeners. 

** Well, then, let me inform you, that 
the place has its own peculiar features. 
In the first place, all the large towns in 
the south and west have, besides the coun- 
try neighborhood that surrounds them, 
a certain sprinkling of gentlefolk, who, 
though with small fortunes and not much 
usage of the world, are still a great acces- 
sion to society, and make up the blank 
which, even in the most thickly-peopled 
country, would be sadly felt without them. 
Now, in Derry, there is none of this. 
After the great guns—and, per Baccho! 
what great guns they are!—you have 
nothing but the men engaged in commerce 
—sharp, clever, shrewd, well-informed fel- 
lows ; they are deep in flax-seed, cunning 
in molasses, and not to be excelled in all 
that pertains to coffee, sassafras, cinna- 
mon, gum, oakum, and elephants’ teeth. 
The place is a rich one, and the spirit of 
commerce is felt throughout it. . Nothing 
is cared for, nothing is talked of, nothing 
alluded to, that does not bear upon this ; 
and, in fact, if you haven’t a venture in 
Smyrna figs, Memel timber, Dutch dolls, 
or some such commodity, you are abso- 
lutely nothing, and might as well be at a 
ball with a cork leg, or go deaf to the 
Opera. 

‘“‘ Now, when I’ve told thus much, I leave 
you to guess what impression our trium- 
phal entry into the city produced. In- 
stead of the admiring crowds that awaited 
us elsewhere, as we marched gayly into 
quarters, here we saw nothing but grave, 
sober-looking, and, I confess it, intelli- 
gent-looking faces, that scrutinized our 
appearance closely enough, but evidently 
with no great approval, and less enthu- 
siasm. ‘he men passed on hurriedly to 
the counting-houses and the wharfs ; the 
women, with almost as little interest, 
peeped at us from the windows, and 
walked away again. Oh! how we wished 
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for Galway-—glorious Galway, that para- 


dise of the infantry, that hes west of the 
Shannon. Little we knew, as we ordered | 


the band, in lively anticipation of the 


gayeties before us, to strike up ‘ Payne’s 


first set,’ that, to the ears of the fair 
listeners in Ship Quay street, the rumble 


of a sugar hogshead, or the crank of a_ 
weighing crane, were more dehghtful | 


music.” 

~ “By Jove,” interrupted Power, ‘‘ you 
‘are quite ght. Women are strongly 
imitative in their tastes. The lovely 
Italian, whose very costume js a natural 
following of a Raphael, is no more like the 
pretty Liverpool damsel than Genoa is to 
Glasnevin ; and yet, what the deuce have 
they, dear souls! with their feet upon a 
soft carpet and their eyes upon the pages 
of Scott or Byron, to do with all the cot- 
ton or dimity that ever was printed ? But 
let us not repine: that very plastic char- 
acter is our greatest blessing.” 

“*T’m not so sure that it always exists,” 
said the doctor, dubiously, as though his 
own experience pointed otherwise. 

“Well, go ahead!” said the skipper, 
who evidently disliked the digression thus 
interrupting the Adjutant’s story. 

‘Well, we marched along, looking right 
and left at the pretty faces—and there 
were plenty of them, too—that a momen- 
tary curiosity drew to the windows; but, 
although we smiled, and ogled, and leered, 
ag only a newly arrived regiment can smile, 
ogle, or leer, by all that’s provoking we 
might as well have wasted our blandish- 
ments upon, the Presbyterian meeting- 
house that frowned upon us with its high- 
pitched roof and round windows. 

*«¢ Y)roll people, these,’ said one; ‘ Ray- 
ther rum ones,’ cried another ; ‘ The black 
north, by Jove!’ said a third : and so we 
went along to the barracks, somewhat dis- 
pleased to think that, though the 18th 
were slow, they might have met their 
match. 

“Disappointed, as we undoubtedly felt, 
at the little enthusiasm that marked our 
entrée, we still resolved to persist in our 
original plan, and, accordingly, early the 
following morning, announced our inten- 
tion of giving amateur theatricals. The 
Mayor, who called upon our Colonel, was 
the first to learn this, and received the 
information with pretty much the same 
kind of look the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury might be supposed to assume, if re- 
quested by a friend to ride ‘a Derby.’ 
The incredulous expression of the poor 
man’s face, as he turned from one of us to 
the other, evidently canvassing in his 
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mind whether we might not, by a 
special dispensation of Providence, be al 
insane, I shall never forget. 

' “His visit was a very short one; 
whether concluding that we were not 
quite safe company, or whether our notifi- 
cation was too much for his nerves, I 
know not. eg 

“We were not to be balked, however ; 
our plans for gayety, long-planned and 
conned oyer, were soon announced in all 
form; and though we made efforts almost 
superhuman in the cause, our plays were 
performed to empty benches, our balls 
were unattended, our pic-nic invitations 
politely declined, and, in a word, all our 
advances treated with a cold and chilling 
politeness, that plainly said, ‘ We’ll none 
of you.’ 

‘*Kach day brought some new discom- 
fiture, and, as we met at mess, instead of 
having, as heretofore, some prospect of 
pleasure and amusement to chat over, it 
was only to talk gloomily over our mise- 
rable failures, and lament the dreary 
quarters that our fates had doomed us to. 

**Some months wore on in this fashion, 
and at length—what will not time do ?— 
we began, by degrees, to forget our woes. 
Some of us took to late hours and brandy 
and water; others got sentimental, and 
wrote journals, and novels, and poetry ; 
some made acquaintances among the 
townspeople, and cut in to a quiet rubber 
to pass the evening ; while another detach- 
ment, among which I was, got up a little 
love affair to while away the tedious hours, 
and cheat the lazy sun. 

“*] have already said something of my 
taste in beauty ; now, Mrs. Boggs was ex- 
actly the style of woman I fancied. She 
was a widow; she had black eyes—not 
your jet-black, sparkling, Dutch-doll eyes, 
that roll about and twinkle, but mean 
nothing—no; hers had a soft, subdued, 
downcast, pensive look about them, and 
were fully as melting a pair of orbs as any 
blue eyes you ever looked at. 

‘Then, she had a short upper lip, and 
sweet teeth ; by Jove, they were pearls! 
and she showed them, too, pretty often. 
Her figure was well rounded, plump, and 
what the French call nette. ‘To complete 
all, her instep and ankle were unexcep- 
tional ; and lastly, her jointure was seven 
hundred pounds per annum, with a trifle 
of eight thousand more, that the late 
lamented Boggs bequeathed, when, after 
four months of uninterrupted bliss, he left 
Derry for another world. 

‘When chance first threw me in the 
way of the fair widow, some casual coin- 
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opinion happened to raise me | 
stimation, and I soon afterward 
received an invitation to a small evening 
party at her house, to which I alone of 
theptenitich was asked, 

—“T shall not weary you with the details 
of my intimacy: it 1s enough that I tell 
you I fell desperately in love. I began by 
visiting twice or thrice a week, and, im less 
than two months, spent every morning at 
her house, and rarely left it till the ‘ Roast 
beef’ announced mess. 

“TJ soon discovered the widow’s cue ; 
she was serious. Now, I had conducted 
all manner of flirtations in my previous 
life; timid young ladies, manly young 
ladies, musical, artistical, poetical, and 
hysterical. Bless you, I knew them all b 
heart; but never before had I to deal wit 
a serious one, and a widow to boot. The 
case was a trying one. For some weeks it 
was all very up-hill work ; all'the red shot 
of warm affection I used to pour in on 
other occasions was of no use here. The 
language of love, in which I was no mean 
proficient, availed me not. Compliments 
and flattery, those rare skirmishers before 
the engagement, were denied me; and I 
verily think that a tender squceze of the 
hand would haye cost me my dismissal. 

‘** Tow very slow, all this!’ thought I, 
as, at the end of two months’ siege, “I still 
found myself seated in the trenches, and 
not a single breach in the fortress; ‘ but, 
to be sure, it’s the way they have in the 


north, and one must be patient.’ 

“While thus I was in no very sanguine 
frame of mind as to my prospects, in 
reality my progress was very considerable. 
_ Having become amember of Mr. M‘Phun’s 
congregation, I was gradually rising in the 
estimation of the widow and her friends, 
whom my constant attendance at meeting, 
and my very serious demeanor, had so far 
impressed, that yery grave deliberation 
was held whether I should not be made an 
elder at the next brevet. 

““If the Widow Boggs had not been a 
very lovely and wealthy widow—had she 
not possessed the eyes, lips, hips, ankles, 
and jointure aforesaid—I honestly avow 
that neither the charms of that sweet man 
Mr. M‘Phun’s eloquence, nor even the 
flattering distinction in store for me, 
would have induced me to prolong my 
suit. However, I was not going to despair 
when in sight of land. ‘The widow was 
evidently softened. A little time longer, 
and the most scrupulous moralist, the 
most rigid advocate for employing time 
wisely, could not have objected to my 


daily system of courtship. It was none of 
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your sighing, dying, ogling, hand-squeez- 
ing, wal re re ’ SS di: Sepia mi yer 

lasting-adoring affairs, with an interchange 
of rings and lockets; nota bit of it. It 
was confoundedly lke a controversiai 

mecting at the Rotunda, and I myself had 

afar greater resemblance to Father Tom - 
Maguire than a gay Lothanio. 

‘* After all, when mess-time came, when 
the ‘Roast beef’ played, and we assembled 
at dinner, and the soup and fish had gone 
round, with two glasses of sherry m, my 
spirits rallied, and a very jolly evening 
consoled me for all my fatigues and exer- 
tions, and supplied me with energy for the 
morrow ; for, let me observe here, that I 
only made love before dinner. The eve- 
nings I reserved for myself, assurmg Mrs. 
Boggs that my regimental duties required 
all my time after mess hour, in which I 
was perfectly correct ; for at six we dined ; 
at seven I opened the claret No. 1; at 
eight I had uacorked my second bottle ; 
by half-past eight I was returning to the 
sherry ; and at ten, punctual to the mo- 
ment, I was repairmg’ to my quarters-on. 
the back of my servant, Tim Daly, who 
had carried me safely for eight years, with- 
out a single mistake, as the fox-hunters 
say. ‘This was a way we had in the —th. 
Every man was carried away from mess, 
some sooner, some later. I was always an 
early riser, and went betimes. 

* Now, although I had very abundant 
proof, from circumstantial evidence, that 
I was nightly removed from the mess-room 
to my bed in the mode I mention, it would 
haye puzzled me sorely to prove the fact in 
any direct way ; inasmuch as, by half-past 
nine, as the clock chimed, and ‘Tim enter- 
ed to take me, I was very innocent of all 
that was going on, and, except a certain 
vague sense of regret at leaving the decan- 
ter, felt nothing whatever. 

‘*It so chanced—what mere trifles are 
we ruled by in our destiny !—that just as 
my suit with the widow had assumed its 
most favorable footing, old General Hinks, 
that commanded the district, announced 
his coming over to mspeet our regiment. 
Over he came accordingly, and, to be sure, 
we had a day of it. We were paraded for 
six mortal hours ; then we were marching 
and countermarching ; moving into line ; 
back again into column; now forming 
open column, then into square; till, at 
last, we began to think that the old Gene- 
ral was like the Flying Dutchman, and was 
probably condemned to keep on drilling 
us to the day of judgment. ‘To besure, he 
enlivened the proceeding to me by pro- 
nouneing the regiment the worst-drilled 
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and appointéd corps in the service, and 


the Adjutant (me!) the stupidest dunder- | 


head—these were his words—he had ever 
met with. 

<««Never mind,’ thought I; ‘a few 
days more, and it’s little Pll care for the 
eighteen maneuvers. It’s small trouble 
your eyes right, or your left shoulders for- 
ward, will give me. Fl sell out, and with 
the Widow Boggs and seven hundred a 
year—but no matter.’ 

“This confounded inspection lasted - till 
half-past five in the afternoon ; so that our 
mess was delayed a full hour in conse- 
quence, and it was past seven as we sat 
down, to dinner. Our faces were grim 
enough as we met together at first ; but 
what will not a good dinner and good wine 
do for the surliest party ? By eight o’clock 
we began to feel somewhat more convivial- 
ly disposed ; and, before nine, the decan- 
ters were performing a quick step round 
the table, in a fashion very exhilarating 
and very jovial to look at. 

“ «No flinching to-night,’ said the senior 
Major. ‘ We’ve had a severe day ; let us 
also have a merry evening.” 

<“« By Jove! Ormond,’ cried another, 
‘we must not leave this to-night. Con- 
found the old humbugs and their musty 
whist party ; throw them over.’ 

““«T say, Adjutant,’ said Forbes, ad- 
dressing me, ‘you’ve nothing particular to 
say to the fair widow thisevening ? You'll 
not bolt, I hope ?’ 

<¢«That he shan’t,’ said one near me ; 
‘he must make up for his absence to-mor- 
row, for to-night we all stand fast.’ 

“* « Besides,’ said another, ‘she’s at meet- 
ing by this. Old—what-d’ye-call-him ?— 
is at fourteenthly before now.’ 

‘‘* A note for you, sir,’ said the mess 
waiter, presenting me with a rose-colored 
three-cornered billet. It was from la chére 
Boggs herself, and ran thus : 


‘“<¢DEaR Sirn,—Mr. M‘Phun and a few 
friends are coming to tea at my house after 
meeting: perhaps you will also favor us 
with your company. 

‘¢* Yours truly, 
“<< HuizA Boaes.’ 


‘What was to be done? Quit the mess 
—leave a jolly party just at the jolliest 
moment—exchange Lafitte and red hermi- 
tage for a soirée of elders, presided over 
by that sweet man, Mr. M‘Phun! It was 
too bad !—but then, how much was in the 
scale ? , What would the widow say if I 
declined ? What would 
well knew that the 


invitation meant 
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she think? [| 


©; 


nothing less than a full-dress parade of me 
before her friends, and that to decline was 
perhaps to forfeit all my hopes in that 
quarter for ever. 

“«« Any answer, sir ?’ said the waiter. 

««« Yes,’ said I, in a half-whisper, ‘ I’ll 
go—tell the servant, I’ll go.’ 

“ At this moment. my tender epistle was 
subtracted from before me, and, ere I had 
turned round, had made the tour of half 
the table. I never perceived the circum- 
stance, however, and filling my glass, pro- 
fessed my resolve to sit to the last, with a 
mental reserve to take my departure at the 
very first opportunity. Ormond and the 
Paymaster quitted the room fora moment, 
as if to give orders for a broil at twelve, 
and now all seemed to promise a very con- 
vivial and well-sustained party for the 
night. 

‘“‘<Ts that all arranged ?’ inquired the 
Major, as Ormond entered. 

“< All right,’ said he ; ‘and now let us 
have a bumper and asong. Adjutant, old 
boy, give us a chant.’ 

‘What shall it be, then ?” inquired I, 
anxious to cover my intended retreat by 
any appearance of joviality. 

“ ¢Give us— 


‘¢ When I was in the Fusiliers 
Some fourteen years ago.” ’ 


“**No, no; confound it! I’ve heard 
nothing else since I joined the regiment. 
Let us have the ‘‘ Paymaster’s Daughter.” ’ 

*‘¢ Ah! that’s pathetic; I like that,’ - 
lisped a young Ensign. 

“<«Tf Pm to have a vote,’ grunted ont 
the senior Major, ‘I pronounce for ‘‘ West 
India Quarters.” ’ 

«<< Yes, yes,’ said half a dozen voices 
together, ‘let’s haye ‘‘ West India Quar- 
ters.” Come, give hima glass of sherry, 
and let him begin,’ 

“‘T had scarcely finished off my glass, 
and cleared my throat for my song, when 
the clock on the chimney-piece chimed 
half-past nine, and the same instant I felt 
a heavy hand fall upon my shoulder. I 
turned, and beheld my _ servant, Tim. 
This, as I have already mentioned, was the 
hour at which Tim,was in the habit of 
taking me home to my quarters; and, 
though we had dined an hour later, he 
took no notice of the circumstance, but, 
true to his custom, he was behind my 
chair, A very cursory glance at my ‘fa- 
miliar’ was quite sufficient to show me 
that we had somehow changed sides ; for 
Tim, who was habitually the most sober 
of mankind, was, on the present occasion, 
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ie while I, a full hour 
before consummation, was perfectly 
sebergy ions cinsiv: ip: 

“What d’ye want, sir?’ inquired I, 
with something of severity in my manner. 

-**Oome home,’ said Tim, with a hiccup 
_ that set the whole table in a roar. 

**« Leave the room this instant,’ said I, 
feeling wrath at being thus made a butt 
of for his offenses. ‘ Leave the room, or 
Vil kick you out of it.? Now this, let me 
add in a parenthesis, was somewhat of a 
boast, for Tim was six fect three, and 
strong in proportion, and, when in liquor, 
fearless as a tiger. 

*** You'll kick me out of the room—eh ! 
will you? ‘Try—only try it, that’s all.’ 
Here a new roar of laughter burst forth, 
while Tim, again placing an enormous paw 
upon my shoulder, continued, ‘ Don’t be 
sitting there, making a baste of yourself, 
when you’ve got enough. Don’t you see 
you're drunk ?’ 

**] sprang to my legs on this, and made 
a@ rush to the fireplace, to secure the 
poker ; but Tim was beforehand with me, 
and seizing me by the waist with both 
hands, flung me across his shoulders, as 
though I were a baby, saying, at the same 
time, ‘ I’ll take you away at half-past eight, 
to-morrow, ay you’re as rampageous again.’ 
I kicked, I plunged, I swore, I threatened, 
I even begged and implored to be set down; 
but, whether my voice was lost in the up- 
roar around me, or that Tim only regard- 
ed my denunciations in the light of curs- 
ing, | know not, but he carried me bodily 
down the stairs, steadying himself by one 
hand on the banisters, while with the other 
he held me as inavice. I had but one 
consolation all this while; it was this, 
that, as my quarters lay immediately be- 
hind the mess-room, ‘Tim’s excursion 
would soon come to an end, and I should 
be free once more ; but guess my terror to 
find that the drunken scoundrel, instead 
of going, as ustal, to the left, turned short 
to the right hand, and marched boldly into 
Ship Quay street. Every window in the 
mess-room was filled with our fellows, ab- 
solutely shouting with laughter. ‘Go it, 
Tim !—that’s the fellow !—hold him tight ! 
—never let go !’ cried a dozen voices ; while 
the wretch, with the tenacity of drunken- 
ness, gripped me still harder, and took his 
way down the middle of the street. 

*‘It was a beautiful evening in July, a 
soft summer night, as I made this pleasing 
excursion down the most frequented tho- 
roughfare in the maiden city ; my strug- 
gles every moment exciting roars of langh- 
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who seemed scarcely less arnused than puz- 
zled at the exhibition. In the midst v3 4 
torrent of imprecations against my tor- 
turer, a loud noise attracted me. I turned 
my head, and saw—horror of horrors !— 
the door of the meeting-house just flung 
open, and the congregation issuing fort 
en masse. Is it any wonder if I remember | 
no more? ‘There I was, the chosen one 
of the Widow Boggs—the elder elect—the 
favored friend and admired associate of 
Myr. M‘Phun, taking an airing on a sum- 
mer’s evening on the back of a drunken 
Irishman. Oh ! the thought was horrible ; 
and, certainly, the short and pithy epi- 
thets by which I was characterized in the 
crowd, neither improved: my temper nor 
assuaged my wrath; and I feel bound to . 
confess that my own language was neither 
serious nor becoming. ‘lim, however, 
cared little for all this, and pursued the 
even tenor of his way through the whole 
crowd, nor stopped till, having made half 
the circuit of the wall, he deposited me 
safe at my own door, adding, as he set me 
dewn, ‘Oh! av you’re as throublesome 
every evening, it’s a wheelbarrow I’ll be 
obleeged to bring for you.’ 

*<'l'he next day I obtained a short leave 
of absence, and, ere a fortnight expired, 
exchanged into the —th, preferring Halifax 
itself to the ridicule that awaited me in 
Londonderry.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FRED POWER’S ADVENTURE IN PHILIPSTOWN, 


THE lazy hours of the long summer day 
crept slowly over.. The sea, unbroken by 
foam or ripple, shone like a broad blue 
mirror, reflecting here and there some 
fleecy patches of snow-white cloud as they 
stood unmoved in the sky. The good ship 
rocked to and fro with a heavy and Jum- 
bering motion; the cordage rattled ; the 
bulkheads creaked ; the sails flapped lazi- 
ly against the masts; the very sea-gulls 
seemed to sleep as they rested on the long 
swell that bore them along ; and every- 
thing in sea and sky bespoke the calm. 
No sailor trod. the deck ; no watch was 
stirring ; the very tiller ropes were de- 
serted ; and, as they traversed backward 
and forward with every roll of the vessel, 
told that we had no steerage way, and lay 
a mere log upon the water. 

I sat alone in the bow, and fell into a 
musing fit upon the past and the future. 
How. happily for us is it ordained that, 


ter from an increasing crowd of spectators, {in the most stirring existences, there are 
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every here and there such hittle resting-spots 
of reflection, from which, as from some 
eminence, we look back upon the road we 
have been treading in hfe, ‘and cast a 
wistful glance at the dark vista before us ! 
When first we set out upon our worldly 
pilgrimage, these are, indeed, precious mo- 
ments, when, with buoyant heart and spinit 
high, believing all things, trusting all 
things, our very youth comes back to us, 
reflected from every object we meet ; and, 
like Narcissus, we are but worshiping our 
own image in the water. As we go on in 
life, the cares, the anxieties, and the busi- 
ness of the world, engross us more and 
more; and such moments become fewer 
and shorter. Many a bright dream has 
been dissolved, many a fairy vision re- 
placed, by some dark reality; blighted 
hopes, false friendships, have gradually 
. worn callous the heart once alive to every 
gentle feeling, and time begins totell upon 
us; yet still; as the well-remembered mel- 
. ody to which we listened with delight in 
infancy brings to our mature age a touch of 
early years, so will the very association of 
these happy moments recur to us in our 
reverie, and make us young again in 
thought. Then it is that, as we look back 
upon our worldly career, we become con- 
vinced how truly is the child the father of 
the man, how frequently are the projects 
of our manhood the fruit of some boyish 
predilection ; and that, in the emulative 
ardor that stirs the schoolboy’s heart, we 
may read the prestige of that high daring 
that makes a hero of its possessor. 

These moments, too, are scarcely more 

leasurable than they are salutary to us. 

isengaged, for the time, from every 
worldly anxiety, we pass in review before 
our own selves, and in the solitude of our 
own hearts are we judged. That still 
small voice of conscience, unheard and 
unlistened to amid the din and bustle of 
life, speaks audibly to us now ; and, while 
chastened on one side by regrets, we are 
sustained on the other by some approving 
thought, and, with many a sorrow for the 
past, and many a promise for the future, we 
begin to feel ‘‘ how good it is for us to be 
here.” 

The evening wore later ; the red sun sank 
down upon the sea, growing larger and 
larger ; the long line of mellow gold that 
sheeted along the distant horizon, grew 
first of a dark ruddy tinge, then paler and 
paler, till it became almost gray ; a single 
star shone faintly in the east, and darkness 
soon set in. With night came the wind, 
for almost imperceptibly the sails swelled 
slowly out, a slight rustle at the bow fol- 
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lowed, the ship lay gently over, and we were’ 
once more m motion. It struck four 
bells ; some casual resemblance in the 
sound to the old pendulum that marked 
the hour at my uncle’s house, startled me 
so that I actually knew not where I was. 
With lightning speed my once home rose 
hs before me with its happy hearts ; the 
old familiar faces were there; the gay 
laugh was in my ears ; there sat my dear 
old uncle, as with bright eye and mellow. 
voice he looked a very welcome to his 
guests; there Boyle; there Considine ; 
there .the grim-visaged portraits that 
graced the old walls, whose black oak waim- 
scot stood in broad light and shadow, as the 
blazing turf fire shone upon it ; there was 
my own place, now vacant; methought 
my uncle’s eye was turned toward it, and 
that I heard him say, “My poor boy, I 
wonder where is he now!” My heart 
swelled; my chest heaved; the tears 
coursed slowly down my cheeks, as I asked 
myself, “‘ Shall I ever see them more?” Oh! 
how little, how very little to us are the 
accustomed blessings of our life, till some 
change has robbed us of them; and how 
dear are they when lost tous. My uncle’s 
dark foreboding that we should never meet 
again on earth came, for the first time, for- 
cibly to my mind, and my heart was full 
to bursting. What could repay me for the 
agony of that moment, as I thought of him 
—my first, my best, my only friend—whom 
I had deserted ? and how gladly would I 
have resigned my bright day-dawn of am- 
bition to be once more beside his chair ; 
to hear his voice; to see his smile ; to feel 
his love for me! <A Joud laugh from the 
cabin roused me from my sad, depressing 
reverie; and, at the same instant, Mike’s 
well-known voice informed me that the 
Captain was looking for me everywhere, as 
supper was on the: table. Little as I felt 
disposed to join the party at such a mo- 
ment, as I knew there was no escaping 
Power, I resolved to make the best of mat- 
ters; so, after a few minutes, I followed 
Mickey down the companion. and entered 
the cabin. 

The scene before me was certainly not cal- 
culated to perpetuate depressing thoughts. 
At the head of a rude old-fashioned table, 
upon which figured several black bottles, 
and various ill-looking drinking vessels of 
every shape and material, sat Fred Power ; 
on his right was placed the Skipper; on 
his left, the Doctor ; the bronzed, merry- 
looking, weather-beaten features of the 
one, contrasting ludicrously with the pale, 
ascetic, acute-looking expression of the 
other. Sparks, more than half drunk, 
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with. e mark of a re -hot cigar upon nis 
nether lip, was lower. down; while Major 


Monsoon, to preserve the symmetry of the 
party. had | protruded his head, surmounted 
by a huge red nightcap, from. the berth 
site, and held out his goblet to be re- 
enished from the punch; bo lL 

“Welcome, thrice welcome, thou man 
of Galway !” cried out Power, as he point- 
ed to aseat, and pushed a wine-glass toward 
me, ‘Just in time, too, to pronounce 
upon a new brewery ; taste that; a little 
more of the lemon you would say, perhaps ? 
Well, I agree with you ; rum and brandy ; 
glenlivet and guava jelly; limes, green 
tea, and a 2 an da of preserved 
ginger—nothing else, upon honor—and the 
most simple mixture for the cure, the radi- 
cal cure, of blue devils and debt I know 
of ; eh, Doctor ? yon advise it yourself, to 
be taken before bedtime ; nothing inflam- 
matory in it ; nothing pugnacious ; a mere 
circulation of the better juices and more 
genial spirits of the marly clay, without 
arousing any of the baser passions ; whis- 
ky is the devil for that.” 

**I canna say that I dinna like whisky- 
toddy,” said the Doctor; ‘in the cauld 
winter nights it’s no-sae bad.” 

“Ah! that’s it,” said Power ; “ there’s 
the pull you Scotch haye upon us poor 
Patlanders ; cool, calculating, long-headed 
fellows, you only come up to the mark after 
fifteen tumblers ; whereas we hot-brained 
devils, with a blood at 212 deg. of Fahren- 
heit and a high-pressure engine of good spi- 
rits always ready for an explosion, we go 
clean mad when tipsy ; not but I am fully 
convinced that a mad Irishman is worth 
two sane people of any other country under 
heaven.” 

“If you mean by that insin—insin— 
sinuation to imply any disrespect to the 
English,” stuttered out Sparks, ‘“‘1 am 
bound to say that I for one, and the Doc- 
tor, I am sure, for another—” 

“‘ Na, na,” interrupted the Doctor, “ye 
mauna coont upon me ; I’m no disposed to 
fecht ower our liquor.” 

“Then, Major Monsoon, I’m certain—” 

* Are ye, faith ?” said the Major, with 
a grin; ‘‘blessed are they who expect 
nothing—of which number you are not— 
for most decidedly you shall be disap- 
pointed.” 

“‘ Neyer mind, Sparks, take the whole 
fight to your own proper self, and do bat- 
tle like a man ; and here I stand, ready at 
all arms to prove my position—that we 
drink better, sing better, court better, fight 
better, and make better punch than every 
John Bull from Berwick to the Land’s End.” 


OMALLEY, 


__ Sparks, however, who seemed not exact- 
ly sure how far his ant twas disposed 
to quiz, relapsed into a half-tipsy expres- 
sion of contemptuous silence, and. sipped 
his liquor withoutreply, 
‘* Yes,” said Power, after a: 
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“bad 
luck to it for whisky; it meee nadie’ 
broke once, and poor Tom O'Reilly of the 
5th, too, the best-tempered fellow in the 
service ; We were as near it as touch and 
go; and all for some confounded Loughrea 
spirits, that we believed to be perfectly in- 
nocent, and used to swill away freely, with- 
out suspicion of any kind.” 

‘‘Let’s hear the story,” said I, ‘by all 
means.” 

‘It’s not a long one,” said Power; ‘so 
I don’t care if I tell it ; and besides, if I 
make a clean breast of my own sins, I’ll 
insist upon Monsoon’s telling you after- 
ward how he stoeked his cellar in Cadiz ; 
eh, Major ? there’s worse tipple than the 
King of Spain’s sherry ?” 

«You shall judge for yourself, old boy,” - 
said Monsoon, good-humoredly ; “and, as 
for the narrative, it is equally at your ser- 
vice. Of course, it goes no further. The 
Commander-in-Chief, long life to him ! is 
a glorious fellow; .but he has no more 
idea of a joke than the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and it might chance to reach, him.” 

‘‘ Recount, and fear not!” cried Power, 
““we are discreet as the worshipful com- 
pany of apothecaries.” 

‘*But you forget you are to lead the 
way.” 

‘Here goes, then,” said the jolly Cap- 
tain; ‘‘not that the story has any merit 
in it, but the moral is beautiful. 

“« Treland, to be sure, is a beautiful coun- 
try, but somehow it would prove a very 
dull one to be quartered in, if it were not 
that the people seem to have a natural 
taste for the army. From the belle of 
Merrion square down to the innkeeper’s 
daughter in Tralee, the loveliest part of the 
creation seem to have a perfect apprecia- 
tion of our high aequirements and advan- 
tages ; and, in no other part of the globe, 
|the Tonga Islands included, is a red coat 
‘more in favor. To be sure, they would be 
| very ungrateful if it were not the case; for 
we, upon our sides, leave no stone unturn- 
‘ed to make ourselves agreeable. We ride, 
drink, play, and make love to the ladies, 
from Fairhead to Killarney, in a way great- 
ly calculated to render us popular; and, 
as far as making the time pass pleasantly, 
/we are the boys for the ‘greatest happi- 
|ness’ principle. I repeat it; we deserve 
our popularity. Which of us does not get 
| head and ears in debt with garrison balls 
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and steeple-chases, picnics, regattas, and 
the thousand-and-one inventions to get 
rid of one’s spare cash, so called for teine 
so sparingly dealt out by our governors ¢ 
Now and then, too, when all else fails, we 
_ take a newly-joined Ensign, and make him 
marry some pretty but penniless lass, in a 
country town, just to show the rest that 
we are not joking, but have serious ideas 
of matrimony, in the midst of all our flir- 
tations. Jf it were all like this, the Green 
Isle would be a paradise ; but, unluckily, 
every now and then, one is condemned to 
some infernal place, where there is neither 
a pretty face nor tight ankle ; where the 
priest himself is not a good fellow; and 
long, ill-paved, straggling streets, filled, on 
market days, with booths of striped calico 
and soapy cheese, is the only promenade ; 
and a ruinous barrack, with moldy walls 
and a tumbling chimney, the only quarters. 

‘In vain, on your return from your 
morning stroll or afternoon canter, you 
Jook on the chimney-piece for a shower of 
visiting cards and pink notes of invita- 
tion ; in vain you ask your servant has any 
one called. Alas! your only visitor has 
been the gauger, to demand a party to as- 
sist in still-hunting, amid that interesting 
class of the population who, having noth- 
ing to eat, are engaged in devising drink, 
and care as much for the life of a redcoat 
as you do for that of a crow ora curlew. 
This may seem overdrawn; but I would 
ask you, were you ever for your sins quar- 
tered in that capital city of the Bog of Al- 
len they call Philipstown ? Oh, but it isa 
romantic spot! They tell us somewhere 
that much of the expression of the human 
face divine depends upon the objects 
which constantly surround us. 
inhabitants of mountain districts imbibe, 
as it were, a certain bold and daring char- 
acter of expression from the scenery, very 
different from the placid and monotonous 
look of those who dwell in plains and val- 
leys ; and I can certainly credit the theory 
in this instance, for every man, woman, 
and child you meet has a brown, baked, 
scruffy, turf-like face, that fully satisfies 
you that, if Adam were formed of clay, 
the Philipstown people were worse treated, 
and only made of bog mold. 

“Well, one fine morning, poor Tom and 
myself were marched off from Birr, where 
one might ‘live and love forever,’ to take 
up our quarters at this sweet spot. Little 
we knew of Philipstown, and, like my 
friend the Adjutant there, when he laid 
siege to Derry, we made our entrée with 
all the pomp we could muster, and though 
we had no band, our drums and fifes did 
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turf-creels and wicker-baskets of new 
brogues that obstructed the street till we 
reached the barrack, the only testimony of 
admiration we met with being, I feel. 
bound to admit, from a ragged urchin of 
ten years, who, with a wattle in his hand, 
imitated me as I marched along, and, 
when I cried halt, took his leave of us by 
dexterously fixing his thumb to the side of ~ 
his nose and outstretching his fingers, as if 
thus to convey a very strong hint that we 
were not half so fine fellows as we thought 
ourselves. Well, four mortal summer 
months of hot sun and cloudless sky went 
over, and still we lingered in that vile vil- 
lage, the everlasting monotony of our 
days being marked by the same brief morn- 
ing drill, the same blue-legged chicken 
dinner, the same smoky Loughrea whisky, 
and the same evening stroll along the canal 
bank to watch for the Dublin packet-boat, 
with its never-varying cargo of cattle- 
dealers, priests, and peelers on their way to 
the west country, as though the demand 
for such colonial productions in these parts 
was insatiable. ‘This was pleasant, you 
will say ; but what was to be done? We 
had nothing else. Now, nothing saps a 
man’s temper lke ennui. ‘The cranky, 
peevish people one meets with would be 
excellent folk, if they only had something 
todo. As for us, I'll venture to say two 
men more disposed to go pleasantly down 
the current of life it were hard to meet 
with ; and yet, such was the consequence 
of these confounded four months’ seques- 
tration from all other society, we became 
sour and cross-grained ; everlastingly dis- 
puting about trifles, and continually argu- 
ing about matters which neither were in- 
terested in, nor, indeed, knew anything 
about. There were, it is true, few topics 
to discuss ; newspapers we never saw ; 
sporting there was none; but, then, the 
drill, the return of duty, the probable 
chances of our being ordered for service, 
were all daily subjects to be talked over, 


;and usually with considerable asperity and 


bitterness. One point, however, always 
served us when hard pushed for a bone of 
contention, and which, begun by a mere 
accident at first, gradually increased to a 
sore and peevish subject, and finally led to 
the consequences which I have hinted at 
in the beginning. This was no less than 
the respective merits of our mutual ser- 
vants ; each everlastingly indulging in a 
tirade against the other for awkwardness, 
incivility, unhandiness — charges, I am 
bound to confess, most amply proved on 
either side, 
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‘¢* Well, Iam sure, O'Reilly, if you can 
stand that fellow,—it’s no affair of mine, 
-but such an ungainly savage I never met,’ 
_ I would say. 

~ “To which he would reply, ‘ Bad enough 
he is, certainly; but, by Jove! when I 
only think of your Hottentot, I feel grate- 
ful for what I’ve got.” 

“Then ensued a discussion, with attack, 
rejoinder, charge, and recrimination, till 
we retired for the night, wearied with our 
exertions, and not a little ashamed of our- 
selves at bottom forour absurd warmth 
and excitement. In the morning the 
matter would be rigidly avoided by each 

arty until some chance occasion had 

rought it on the fapis, when hostilities 
would be immediately renewed, and carried 
on with the same vigor, to end as before. 

**In this agreeable state of matters we 
sat, one warm summer evening, before the 
mess-room, under the shade of a canvas 
awning, discussing, by way of refrigerant, 
our eighth tumbler of whisky punch. We 
had, as usual, been jarring away about 
everything under heaven. A lately ar- 
rived post-chaise, with an old, stiff-looking 
gentleman in a queue, had formed a kind 
of ‘ godsend’ for debate, as to who he was, 
whither he was going, whether he really 
had intended to spend the night there, or 
that he only put up because the chaise was 
broken; each, as was customary, main- 
taining his own opinion with an obstinacy 
we have often since laughed at, though, at 
the time, we had few mirthful thoughts 
about the matter. 

**As the debate waxed warm, O’Reilly 
asserted that he positively knew the indi- 
vidual in question to be a United Irish- 
man, traveling with instructions from the 
French government, while I laughed him 
to scorn by-swearing that he was the rec- 
tor of Tyrrell’s Pass; that I knew him 
well; and, moreover, that he was the 
worst preacher in Ireland. Singular 
enough it was, that all this while the 
disputed identity was himself standing 
coolly at the inn window, with his snuff- 
box in his hand, leisurely surveying us as 
we sat, appearing, at least, to take a very 
lively interest in our debate. 

“<*¢Come now,’ said O’Reilly, ‘there’s 
only one way to conclude this, and make 
you pay for your obstinacy. What will you 
bet that he’s the rector of Tyrrell’s Pass ?’ 

“What odds will you take that he’s 
Wolfe Tone ?’ inquired I, sneeringly. 

«¢Five to one against the rector,’ said 
he exultingly. 

“¢¢ An elephant’s molar to a toothpick 
against Wolfe Tone,’ cried I. 
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— Ten pounds even that I’m nearer the’ 
mark than you,’ said Tom, with a smash 
of his fist upon the table. 

““*Done,’ said I—‘done. But how are 
we to decide the wager?’ | 

«*«That’s soon done,’ said he. At the 
same instant he sprang to his legs, and 
called out, ‘ Patel aor, Pat—I want you 
to present my respects to—’ a 

«No, no, I bar that—no ex parte state- 
ments. Here, Jem, do you simply tell 
that— . rd 

“<*That fellow can’t deliver a message. 
Do come here, Pat. Just beg of— 

“« «fell blunder it, the confounded fool ; 
so, Jem, do you go ?’ 

“The two individuals thus addressed 
were just in the act of conveying a tray of 
glasses and a spiced round of beef for sup- 
per into the mess-room ; and, as I may re- 
mark that they fully entered into the feel- 
ings of jealousy their respective masters 
professed, each eyed the other with a look 
of very unequivocal dislike. 

«“* Arrah ! you needn’t be pushing me 
that way,’ said Pat, ‘an’ the round o’ beef 
in my hands.’ 

““*Devil’s luck to ye! it’s the glasses 
you'll be breaking with your awkward 
elbow.’ 

«¢«Then why don’t you leave the way ? 
ain’t I your suparior ?’ Spek ° 

*¢¢ Ain’t I the Captain’s own man ?’ 

«Ay, and if you war. Don’t I belong 
to his betters? Isn’t my master the two 
Liftenants ?’ 

“This, strange as it may sound, was so 
far true, as I held a commission in an 
African corps, with my Lieutenancy in the 
5th. 

‘«<« Be-gorra, av he was six———there now, 
you done it !” 

**At the same moment a tremendous 
crash took place, and the large dish fell in 
a thousand pieces on the pavement, while 
the spiced round rolled pensively down 
the yard. 

‘‘Scarcely was the noise heard, when, 
with one vigorous kick, the tray of glasses 
was sent spinning into the air, and the next 
moment the disputants were engaged in 
bloody battle. It was at this moment that 
our attention was first drawn toward them, 
and I need not say with what feelings of 
interest we looked on. 

“¢* Hit him, Pat—there, Jem, under the 
guard—that’s it—go in—well done, left 
hand—by Jove, that was a facer—his eye’s 
closed—he’s down-—not a bit of it—how 
do you like that ?—unfair, unfair—no such 
thing—I say it was—not at all—I deny it.’ 

‘«‘ By this time we had approached the 
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‘combatants, each man patting his own fel-{ | 


low on the back, and encouraging him by 
the most lavish promises. Now it. was, 
but in what way I never could exactly tell, 
that I threw out my right hand to stop.a 
blow that I saw coming rather too near me, 
when, by some unhappy mischance, my 
doubled fist lighted upon Tom O’Reilly’s 
nose. Before I could express my sincere 
regret, for the accident, the blow was re- 
turned with double force, and the next 
moment we were at it harder than the 
others. After five minutes’ sharp work, 
we both stopped for breath, and inconti- 
nently burst out a laughing. ‘There was 
Tom, with a nose as large as three ; a huge 
cheek on one side, and the whole head 
swinging round like a harlequin’s; while 


I, with one eye closed, and the other like a 


half-shut cockle-sheli, looked scarcely less 
rueful. We had not much time for mirth, 
for at the same instant, a sharp, full voice 
called out close beside us : 

<‘«To your quarters, sirs. I put you 
both under arrest, from which you are not 
to be released until the sentence of a court- 
martial decide if conduct such as this be- 
comes officers and gentlemen.’ 

“7 looked round, and saw the old fellow 
in the queue. 

“«* Wolfe Tone, by all that’s unlucky !’ 
said I, with an attempt at a smile. 

“<The Rector of Tyrrell’s Pass,’ cried 
out Tom, with a snuffle; ‘the worst 
preacher in Ireland—eh, Fred ?’ 

“We had not much time for further 
commentaries upon our friend, for he at 
once opened his frock coat, and displayed 
to our horrified gaze the uniform of a gen- 
eral officer. 

“*Yes, sir, General Johnston, if you 
will allow me to present him to your 
acquaintance: and now, guard, turn 
out.’ 

“In a few minutes more the orders were 
issued, and poor Tom and myself found 
ourselves fast confined to our quarters, 
with a sentinel at the door, and the pleas- 
ant prospect that, in the space of about 
ten days, we should be broke, and dismissed 
the service ; which verdict, as the general 
order would say, the Commander of the 
Forces has been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove. 

‘* However, when morning came, the old 
General, who was really a trump, inquired 
a little further into the matter, saw it was 
partly accidental, and, after a severe repri- 
mand, and a caution about Loughrea 
whisky after the sixth tumbler, released 
us from arrest, and forgave the whole 
affair.” 
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CHAPTER: XKXL (7 
THE VOYAGE, 


UaxH ! what a miserable thing is a voy- 
age! Here we are now eight days at sea; — 
the eternal sameness of all around grow- 
ing every hour less supportable. Sea and 
sky are beautiful things when seen from 
the dark woods and waving meadows on 
shore; but their picturesque effect is sadly 
marred from want of contrast ; besides 
that, the ‘‘towjowrs pork,” with crystals of 
salt as long as your wife’s fingers; the po- 
tatoes, that seemed varnished in French 
polish; the tea, seasoned with geological 
specimens from the basin of London, 
yclept. maple sugar; and the butter—ye 
gods !—the butter! But why enumerate 
these smaller features of discomfort, and 
omit the more glaring ones? The utter 
selfishness which blue water suggests, as 
inevitably as the cold fit. follows the ague ; 
the good fellow that shares his knapsack 
or his last guinea on land, here forages out 
the best corner to hang his hammock ; 
jockeys you into a comfortless crib, where 
the uncalked deck-butt filters every rain 
from heaven on your head; he votes you 
the corner at dinner, not only that he may 
place you with your back to the thorough 
draft of the gangway ladder, but that he 
may eat, drink, and lie down, before you 
have even begun to feel the qualmishness 
that the dinner of a troop ship is well cal- 
culated to suggest; cuts his pencil with 
your best razor; wears. your shirts, as 
washing is scarce; and winds up all by 
having a good story of you every evening 
for the edification of the other ‘‘ sharp 
gentlemen,” who, being too wide awake to 
be humbugged themselves, enjoy his sue- 
cess prodigiously. This, gentle reader, is 
neither confession nov avowal of mine. The 
passage I have here presented to you I 
have taken from the journal of my brother 
officer, Mr. Sparks, who, when not, other- 
wise occupied, usually employed his time 
in committing to paper his thoughts upon 
men, manners, and things at sea in gen- 
eral; though, sooth to say, his was not an 
idle life ; being voted. by unanimous con- 
sent “a junior,” he was condemned to of- 
fices that the veriest fag in Eton or Har- 
row had rebelled against. In the morning, 
under the pseudonym of Mrs. Sparks, he 
presided at breakfast, having previously 
made tea, coffee, and chocolate for the 
whole cabin, besides boiling about twenty 
eggs at various degrees of hardness; he 
was under heavy recognizances to provide 
a plate of buttered toast of very alarming 
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Later on, when others sauntered 
about the deck, vainly endeavoring to fix 
their attention upon a novel or a review, 
the poor Cornet might be seen with a white 
_ tucked gracefully round his spare. 
proportions, aap ta eggs for pancakes, 
or with up-turned shirt-sleeves fashioning 
dough for a pudding. As the d ay waned, 
the cook’s galley became his haunt, where, 
exposed to a roasting fire, he inspected the 
details of a cwisine, for which, whatever 
his demerits, he was sure of an ample re- 
muneration in abuse at dinner. Then 
came the dinner itself, that dread ordeal, 
where nothing was praised, and everything 
censured. This was followed by the punch- 
making, where the tastes of six different 
and differing individuals were to be exclu- 
sively consulted in the self-same beverage ; 
and lastly, the supper at night, when 
Sparkie, as he was familiarly called, to- 
ward evening, grown quite exhausted, be- 
came the subject of unmitigated wrath and 
most unmeasured reprobation. 

“I say, Sparks, it’s getting late; the 
spatch-cock, old boy; don’t be slumber- 
ing.” i 

% By-the-by, Sparkie, what a mess you 
made of that pea-soup to-day! By Jove! 
I never felt so ill in my life.” 

““Na, na, it was na the soup; it was 
something he pit in the punch, that’s 
burning me ever since I tukit. Ou, man, 
but ye’re an awfw’ creture wi’ vittals.” 

‘He'll improve, Doctor, he’ll improve ; 
don’t discourage him; the boy’g young ; 


be alive now, there; where’s the toast—| 


confound you—where’s the toast ?” 

** There, Sparks, you like a drumstick, I 
know—mustn’t muzzle the ox, eh? Scrip- 
ture for you, old boy ; eat away; hang the 
expense ; hand him over the jug—empty 
—teh, Charley? Come, Sparkie, bear a 
hand, the liquor’s out.” 

**But won’t you let me eat ?” 

** Hat! heavens, what a fellow for eat- 
ing! By George, such an appetite is clean 
against the articles of war! Come, man, 


it’s drink we’re thinking of; there’s the| 


rum, sugar, limes; see to the hot water. 
Well, Skipper, how are we getting on ?” 
** Lying our course ; eight knots off the 
log ; pass the rum. 
*« Kh, Sparks, what’s this ?” 
‘«Sparks, my man, confound it.” 
then, omnes. chorusing, “Sparks!” in 


ey 
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Why, Mister Sparks ?” | 


And | 


lous scenes that left you convinced that 


management. on Power’s part our friend 
the Corie’ would be dita} out, as the 
phrase is, into some confession of his carly 
years, which seemed to haye been exclu- 
sively spent in love-making—devotion to 
the fair being as integral a portion of his 
character as tippling was of the worthy 
Major’s. 


Like most men who pass their lives in - 
lease—however ~ 


over-studious efforts to 
ungallant the confession be—the amiable 
Sparks had had little success; his love, if 
not, as it generally happened, totally un- 
requited, was invariably the source of 
some awkward catastrophe, there being no 
imaginable error he had not, at some time 


or other, fallen into, nor any conceivable. - 


mischance to which he had not been 
exposed. Inconsolable widows, attached 
wives, fond mothers, newly-married brides, 
engaged young ladies, were, by some 
contretemps, continually the subject of his 
attachments ; and the least mishap which 
followed the avowal of his passion was to 
be heartily laughed at, and obliged to 
leave the neighborhood. Duels, apologies, 


actions at law, compensations, etc., were . 


of every-day occurrence; and to such an 
extent, too, that any man blessed with a 
smaller bump upon the occiput, would 
eventually have long since abandoned the 
pursuit, and taken to some less expensive 
pleasure; but poor Sparks, in the true 
spirit of a martyr, only gloried the more, 
the more he suffered ; and, like the worthy 
man who continued to purchase tickets in 
the lottery for thirty years, with nothing 
but a succession of blanks, he ever ima- 
gined that Fortune was only trying his 
patience, and had some cool forty thou- 
sand pounds of happiness waiting his 
perseverance in the end. Whether this 
prize ever did turn up in the course of 
years, I am unable to say ; but, certainly, 
up to the period of his history I now speak 
of, all had been as gloomy and unrequiting 
as need be. Power, who knew something 
of every man’s adventures, was aware of 
so much of poor Sparks’s career, and 
usually contrived to lay a trap for a con- 
fession that generally served to amuse us 
during, an evening, as much, I acknow- 


‘ledge, from the manner of the recital, as 


anything contained in the story. There 
was a species of serious matter-of-fact 
simplicity in his detail of the most ridicu- 


every key of the gamut, the luckless fellow | his bearing upon the affair in question 


would be obliged to jump up from his| 


must have greatly heightened the absurd- 


meager fare, and set to work at a fresh| ity; nothing, however comic or droll in 


brewage of punch for the others. 
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The} itself, ever exciting in him the least 
bowl and the glasses filled, by some little!approach to a smile. -He sat with his. 
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large light-blue eyes, light hair, long 
upper lip, and retreating chin, lisping out 
an account of an adventure, with a look 


of Liston about him that was inconceiv-| 


ably amusing. 

«Come, Sparks,” said Power, ‘I claim 
a promise you made me the other night, 
on condition we let you off making the 
-oyster-patties at ten o’clock; you can’t 
’ forget what I mean.” Here the Captain 
knowingly touched the tip of his ear, at 
which signal the Cornet colored slightly, 
and drank off his wine in a hurried, con- 
fused way. “He promised to tell us, 
Major, how he lost the tip of his left ear. 
I have myself heard hints of the cir- 
cumstance, but would much rather hear 
Sparks’s own version of it.” 

“* Another love story,” said the Doctor, 
with a grin, ‘‘TIl be bound,” : 

“Shot off in a duel?” said I, inquir- 
ingly ; ‘‘ close work, too.” 

‘©No such thing,” replied Power ; ‘but 
Sparks will enlighten you. It is, without 
exception, the most touching and beauti- 
ful thing I ever heard ; as a simple story, 
it beats the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ to 
sticks.” 

“You don’t say so ?” said poor Sparks, 
blushing. 

‘* Ay, that I do, and maintain it too. 
Td rather be the hero of that little adven- 
ture, and be able to recount it as you do— 
for, mark me, that’s no small part of the 
effect—than I’d be full colonel of the 
regiment. Well, I am sure I always 
thought it affecting; but, somehow, my 
dear friend, you don’t know your powers ; 
you have that within you would make the 
fortune of half the periodicals going. Ask 
Monsoon or O’Malley there if I did not 
say so dt breakfast, when you were grilling 

ne old hen—which, by-the-by, let me 
remark, was not one of your chefs-W’wuvre.” 
“A tougher beastie 1 never put a tooth 
in. 

“But the story; the story,” said I. 

“ Yes,” said Power, with a tone of com- 
mand, ‘‘the story, Sparks.” 

“Well, if you really think it worth 
telling, as I have always felt it a very re- 
markable incident, here goes.” 


CHAPTER XXXIL. 
MR, SPARKS’S STORY. 
‘“T sAT at breakfast one beautiful morn- 


ing at the Goat Inn at Barmouth, looking 
ont of a window upon the loyely vale of 
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Barmouth, with its tall trees and brown 
trout-stream struggling through the woods, 
then turning to take a view of the calm 
sea, that, speckled over with white-sailed 
fishing-boats, stretched away in the dis- 
tance. The eggs were fresh; the trout 
newly caught ; the cream delicious ; before 
me lay the Plwdwddlwn Advertiser, which, 
among the fashionable arfivals at the sea-. 
side, set forth Mr. Sparks, nephew of Sir 
Toby Sparks, of Manchester,—a paragraph, 
by the way, I always inserted. The Eng- 
lish are naturally an aristocratic people, 
and set a due value upon a title.” 

‘“A very just observation,” remarked 
Power, seriously, while Sparks continued. 

“ However, as far as any result from the 
announcement, I might as well haye spared 
myself the trouble, for not a single person 
called ; not one solitary invitation to din- 
ner; not a pic-nic; nota breakfast ; no, 
nor even a tea-party was heard of. Bar- 
mouth, at the time I speak of, was just in 
that transition state at which the caterpil- 
lar may be imagined, when, having aban- 
doned his reptile habits, he still has not 
succeeded in becoming a butterfly. In 
fact, it had ceased to be a fishing-village, 
but had not arrived at the dignity of a 
watering-place. Now, I know nothing as 
bad as this. You have not, on one hand, 
the quiet retirement of a little peaceful 
hamlet, with its humble dwellings and 
cheap pleasures, nor have you the gay and 
animated tableau of fashion in miniature 
on the other; but you have noise, din, 
bustle, cgnfusion, beautiful scenery, and 
lovely points of view, marred and ruined 
by vulgar associations. Every bold rock 
and jutting promontory has Jts citizen oc- 
cupants ; every sandy cove or tide-washed 
bay has its myriads of squalling babes and 
red baize-clad bathing-women, those veri- 
table descendants of the nymphs of old. 
Pink parasols, donkey-carts, baskets of 
bread-and-butter, reticules, guides to Bar- 
mouth, specimens of ore, fragments of 
gypsum, meet you at every step, and de- 
stroy every illusion of the picturesque. 

“*T shall leave this,’ thought L ‘My 
dreams, my long-cherished dreams of ro- 
mantic walks upon the sea-shore, of eve- 
ning strolls by moonlight, through dell 
and dingle, are reduced to a short prome- 
nade through an alley of bathing-boxes, 
amid a screaming population of nursery- 
maids and sick children, with a thorough- 
bass of ‘‘Fresh shrimps!’ discordant 
enough to frighten the very fish from the 
shores. There is no peace, no quiet, no 
romance, no poetry, no love.’ Alas! that 
most of all was wanting ; for, after all, 
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up the heart, save | 


what is it which lights 
the flame of a mutual attachment ? what 
gilds the fair stream of life, 
ray of warm affection ? what—” 


“In a word,” said Power, ‘it is the su- 


— the punch-bowl of our existence. 
erge, Sparks; push on.?' 

“Twas. not ree making up my mind. 
T called for my bill; I packed my clothes ; 
I ordered post-horses; I was ready to 
start ; one item in the bill alone detained 
me. The frequent occurrence of the enig- 
matical word ‘ erw’ following my servant’s 


name, demanded an explanation, which L 


was in the act of receiving, when a chaise- 
and-four drove rapidly up to the house. 
In a moment the blinds were drawn up, 
and such a head appeared at the window ! 
Let me pause for one moment-to drink in 
the remembrance of that lovely being ; 


eyes, where heaven’s own blue seemed con-' 


centrated. were shaded by long, deep 
lashes of the darkest brown ; a brow fair, 
noble, and expansive, at each side of which 
masses of dark-brown hair waved half in 
ringlets, half in loose falling bands, shad- 
owing her pale and downy cheek, where 
one faint rosebud tinge seemed lingering ; 
lips slightly parted, as, though to speak, 
gave to the features all the play of ani- 


save the bright: 


mation which completed this intellectual 


character, and made up—” 

“* What I should say was a devilish 
ty girl,” interrupted Power. ' 

“ Back the widow against her at long 
odds, any day,” murmured the Adjutant. 

“She was an angel! an angel!” cried 
Sparks, with enthusiasm. 

“‘So was the widow, if you go to that,” 
said the Adjutant, hastily. 

‘And so is Matilda Dalrymple,” said 
Power, with a sly look at me. ‘* We are 
all honorable men—eh, Charley ?” 

*“Go ahead with the story,” said the 
Skipper ; “I’m beginning to feel an inter- 
est In it.” 

“*<Tsabella,’? said a. man’s yoice, as a 
large, well-dressed personage assisted her 
to alight—‘ Isabella, love, you must take a 
little rest here before we proceed farther.’ 

““*JT think she had better, sir,’ said a 
matronly-looking woman, with a plaid 
cloak and a black bonnet. 

‘They disappeared within the house, 
and I was left alone. ‘The bright dream 
was passed ; she was there no longer; but 
in my heart her image lived, and I almost 
felt she was before me. I thought I heard 
her voice; I saw her move; my limbs 
trembled ; my hands tingled; I rang the 
bell, ordered my trunks back again to No. 
5, and, as I sank upon the sofa, murmured 


pret- 


}old woman in a chaise-and-four. 


- 


to myself, ‘This is indeed love at first.” 
sight??? Li preety ; a} “+ 


debit joie Beatias ae a he 
“How devilish sudden it was,” said the 
ipper. Dad. teria on em halan ly 
“Exactly like camp-fever,” responded 
the Doctor. ‘One moment ye are vara 
well; the next ye are seized wi’ a kind of 
shivering ; then comes a kind of mander- 
ing, dandering, traveling a’overness.? - 

** D— the camp-fever, interrupted Pow- 
ere | a et 
“Well, as I observed, I fell in love; and. 
here let me take the opportunity of ob- 
serving that all that we are in the habit of 
hearing about single or only attachments 
is mere nonsense. - No man is so capable of 
feeling deeply as he who is in the daily 
practice of it. Love, like everything else 
in this world, demands a species: of eulti- 
vation. The mere tyro in an affair of the 
heart thinks he has exhausted all its plea- 
sures and pains; but only he who has 
made it his daily study for years, familiar- 
izing his mind with every phase of the 
passion, can properly or adequately appre- 
ciate it. Thus, the more you love, the 
better you love ; the more frequently has 
your heart yielded—” 

“* It’s vara like the mucous membrane,” 
said the Doctor. 

**Tll break your neck with the decanter 
if you interrupt him again!” exclaimed 
Power. 

‘* For days I scarcely ever left the house,” 
resumed Sparks, ‘‘ watching to catch one 
glance of the lovely Isabella. My farthest 
excursion was to the little garden of the 
inn, where I used to set every imaginable 
species of snare, in the event of her ven- 
turing to walk there. One day I would 
leave a volume of poetry ; another, a copy 
of Paul and Virginia with a marked page ; 
sometimes my guitar, with a broad, blue 
ribbon, would hang pensively from a tree ; 
but, alas! all in vain ; she never appeared, 
At length, I took courage to ask the waiter 
about her. For some minutes he could 
not comprehend what I meant; but, at 
last, discovering my object, he cried out, 
‘Oh! No. 8, sir ; it is No. 8 you mean.’ 

‘*Tt may be,’ said I. ‘What of her, 
then ?? 

“<¢ Oh, sir, she’s gone these three days.’ 

“*¢Gone !’ said I, with a groan. 

«Yes, sir; she left this early on Tues- 
day with the same old gentleman and the 
They 
ordered horses at Dolgelly to meet them : 
but I don’t know which road they took af- 
terward,’ 

“I fell back on my chair unable to 
speak. Here was I enacting Romeo for 
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three mortal days to a mere company of 

Welsh waiters and chambermaids, sighing, 
serenading, reciting, attitudinizing, rose- 
plucking, soliloquizing, half-suiciding, and 
all for the edification of a set of savages, 
with about as much civilization as their 
own goats. 

«¢¢The bill,’ cried I, in a voice of thun- 
der; ‘my bill this instant.’ 

“‘T had been imposed upon shamefully ; 
grossly imposed upon, and would not re- 
main another hour in the house. Such 
were my feelings at least, and so thinking, 
Isent for my servant, abused him for not 
having my clothes ready packed ; he re- 
plied; I reiterated ; and, as my temper 
mounted, vented every: imaginable epithet 
upon his head, and concluded by paying 
him his wages and sending him about his 
business. In one hour more I was upon 
the road. : 

<¢«What road, sir ?’ said the postilion, 
as he mounted into the saddle. 

*««To the devil, if you please,’ said I, 
throwing myself back in the carriage. . 

“<Very well, sir,’ replied the boy, put- 
ting spurs to his horse. 

“That evening I arrived in Bedgellert. 

“The little humble inn of Bedgellert, 
with its thatched roof and earthen floor, 
was a most welcome sight to me, after 
eleven hours’ traveling on’a broiling July 
day. Behind the very house itself rose 
‘the mighty Snowdon, towering high above 
the other mountains, whose lofty peaks 
were lost amid the clouds; before me was 
the narrow valley—” 

“Wake me up when he’s under way 
again,” said the skipper, yawning fearfully. 

‘*Go on, Sparks,” said Power, encourag- 
ingly ; ‘‘1 was never more interested in 
my life ; eh, O'Malley ?” 

Quite thrilling,” responded I, and} 
Sparks resumed : 

‘“Three weeks did I loiter about that 
sweet spot, my mind filled with images of 
the past and dreams of the future, my 
fishing-rod my only *companion; not, in- 
deed, that I ever caught anything ; for, 
somehow, my tackle was always getting 
foul of some willow tree or water-lily, and, 
at last, I gave up even the pretense of 
whipping the streams. Well, one day— 
I remember it as well as though it were 
but yesterday-—it was the 4th of August— 
I had set off, upon an excursion to Llanber- 
ris. I had crossed Snowdon early, and 
reached the little lake on the opposite side | 
by breakfast time. | 


There I sat down near | 
the ruined tower of Dolbadern, and, open- 
ing my knapsack, made a hearty meal. I 
have ever been a day-dreamer ; and there 
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are few things I like better than to lie, 
upon some hot and sunny day, in the tall 
grass beneath the shade of some deep 
boughs, with running water murmuring 
near, hearing the summer bee buzzing mo- 
notonously, and in the distance, the clear, 
sharp tinkle of the sheep-bell. In such a 
place, at such a time, one’s fancy strays 
playfully, like some happy child, and none 
but pleasant thoughts present themselves. 
Fatigued by my long walk, and overcome 
by heat, I fell asleep. How long I lay 
there I cannot tell, but the deep shadows 
were half way down the tall mountain 
when I awoke. A sound had startled me ; 
I thought I heard a voice speaking close to 
me. I looked up, and for some seconds I 
could not believe that I was not dreaming. 
Beside me, within a few paces, stood Isa- 
bella, the beautiful vision that I had seen 
at Barmouth, but far, a thousand times, 
more beautiful. She was dressed in some- 
thing like a peasant’s dress, and wore the 
round hat which, in Wales at least, seems 
to suit the character of the female face so 
well; her long and waving ringlets fell 
carelessly upon her shoulders, and her cheek 
flushed from walking. Before I had a 
moment’s notice to recover my roving 
thought, she spoke : her voice was full and 
round, but soft and thrilling, as she said, 

‘“*T beg pardon, sir, for haying disturb- 
ed you uncensciously ; but, having done 
so, may I request you will assist me to fill 
this pitcher with water ?’ 

« She pointed at the same time to a 
small stream which trickled down a fissure 
in the rock, and formed a little well of 
clear water beneath. I bowed deeply, and 
murmuring something—I know not what 
—took the pitcher from her hand, and 
scaling the rocky cliff, mounted to the 
clear source above, where, having filled the 
vessel, I descended. When I reached the 
ground beneath, I discovered that she was 
joined by another person, whom, in an in- 
stant, | recognized to be the old gentle- 
man I had seen with her at Barmouth, 
and who in the most courteous manner 
apologized for the trouble I had been caus- 
ed, and informed me that a party of his 
friends were enjoying a little picnic quite 
near, and invited me to make one of them. 

*‘T need not say that I accepted the invita- 
tion, nor that with delight I seized the 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance 
with Isabella, who, I must confess, upon 
her part, showed no disinclination to the 
prospect of my joining the party. 

‘* After afew minutes’ walking, we came 
to a small rocky point which projected for 
some distance into the lake, and offered a 
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a for + hep of ne vale of Llan- 
erris. Upon this love t we found 
the party assembled ; Riley Saonsteted of 
about fourteen or fifteen persons, all busily 
ornees in the arrangement of a very ex- 
cellent cold dinner, each individual “hay- 
ing some peculiar province allotted to him 
or her, to be performed by their own hands, 
Thus, one elderly gentleman was whipping 
cream under a chestnut-tree, while a very 
fashionably-dressed young man was wash- 
ing radishes in the lake ; an old lady with 
spectacles was frying salmon over a wood 
fire, opposite to a short, pursy man with a 
bald head and drab shorts, deep in the 
mystery of a chicken salad, from which he 
never lifted his eyes, when I came up. It 
was thus I found how the fair Isabella’s 
lot had been cast, as a drawer of water ; 
she, with the others, contributing her 
share of exertion for the common good. 
The old gentleman who accompanied her 
seemed the only unoccupied person, and 
appeared to be regarded as the ruler of the 
feast ; at least, they all called him Gen- 
eral, and implicitly followed every sugges- 
tion he threw out. He wasaman of a 
certain grave and quiet manner, blended 
with a degree of mild good-nature and 
courtesy, that struck me much at first, and 
gained greatly on me, even in the few min- 
utes I conversed with him as we came 
along. Just before he presented me to 
his friends, he gently touched my arm, 
and, drawing me aside, whispered in my 
ear, 

“**Don’t be surprised at anything you 
may hear to-day here ; for I must inform 
you this is a kind of club, as I’may call it, 
where every one assumes a certain charac- 
ter, and is bound to sustain it under a 
penalty. We have these little meetings 
every now and then ; and, as strangers are 
never present, I feel some explanation ne- 
cessary, that you may be able to enjoy the 
thing ;—you understand ?’ 

“** Oh, perfectly,’ said I, overjoyed at 


the novelty of the scene, and anticipating | 
much pleasure from my chance meeting | 


with such very original characters. 
“*¢Mr. Sparks, Mrs. 
Allow me to present Mr. Sparks ?’ 
***¢ Any news from Batavia, young gen- 
tleman ?’ said the sallow old lady address- 
ed. ‘Howis coffee !’ 


‘«¢'The General passed on, introducing | 


me rapidly as he went. 

*¢« Mr.. Doolittle, Mr. Sparks.’ 

«¢¢ Ah, how do you do, old boy ?’ 
Mr. Doolittle ; ‘sit down beside me. 


said 


Winterbottom. | 


We! 
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© Bie, fie, Mr. Doolittle,’ said the Gen-- 
eral, and passed’ on to another. ” 

Mr, Sparks, Captain Crosstree.’ 

‘Ah, pee Sparks! son of old 
Blazes! ha, ha, ha!” and the Captain fell 
back into an immoderate fit of laughter. — 

““*Le Rot est servi, said the thin, 
meager figure in nankeens, bowing, cap in 
hand, before the General; and, according- 
ly, we all assumed our places upon the- 
grass. a 
“*Say it again! say it again! and V’ll 
plunge this dagger in your heart!’ said 
a hollow voice, tremulous with agitation 
and rage, close beside me. I turned my. 
head, and saw an old gentleman, with a 
wart on his nose, sitting opposite a meat 
pie, which he was contemplating with a 
look of fiery indignation. Before I could 
witness the sequel of the scene, I felt a soft 
hand pressed upon mine. I turned. It 
was Isabella herself, who, looking at me 
with an expression I shall never forget, 
said : 

*“* Don’t mind poor Faddy; he never 
hurts any one.’ 

‘* Meanwhile the business of dinner went 
on rapidly. The servants, of whom enor- 
mous numbers were now present, ran hith- 
er-and thither; and duck, ham, pigeon- 
pie, cold veal, apple tarts, cheese, pickled 
salmon, melon and rice pudding, flourish- 
ed on every side. As for me, whatever I 
might have gleaned from the conversation 
around, under other circumstances, I was 
too much occupied with Isabella to think 
of any one else. My suit—for such it was 
—progressed rapidly. There was evident- 
ly something favorable in the circumstan- 
ces we last met under; for her manner 
had all the warmth and cordiality of old 
friendship. It is true that, more than 
once, I caught the General’s eye fixed upon 
us, with anything but an expression of 
pleasure, and I thought that Isabella 
blushed and seemed confused also. ‘What 
care I ?? however, was my reflection ; ‘my 
views are honorable; and the nephew and 
heir of Sir Toby Sparks—’ Just in the 
very act of making this reflection, the old 
man jn the shorts hit me in the eye with 
a roasted apple, calling out at the mo- 
ment, 

“¢¢ When did you join, thou child of the 
pale faces ?’ 

“*Myr. Murdocks !’ cried the General, 
in a voice of thunder, and the little man 
hung down his head, and spoke not. 

“*A word with you, young gentleman,’ 
said a fat old lady, pinching my arm above 


have forty thousand acres of pickled cab- | the elbow. 


bage spoiling for want of a little vinegar.’ | 


“¢ Never mind her,’ said Isabella, smil- 


f 
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ing; ‘poor dear old Dorking, she thinks | 


she’s an hour-glass. How droll, isn’t it ?’ 

«Young man, have you any feelings 
of humanity ?’ inquired the old lady, with 
tears in her eyes as she spoke; ‘ will you 
—dare you assist a fellow-creature under 
my sad circumstances ?? 

“<What can I do for you, madam ?’ 
said I, really feeling for her distress. 

«<« Just, like a good dear soul, just turn 
me up, for I’m nearly run out.’ 

“‘Tsabella burst out a-laughing at the 
strange request—an excess which, I con- 
fess, [ was unable myself to repress ; upon 
which the old lady, putting on a frown of 
the most ominous blackness, said : 

“<«You may laugh, madam ; but first, 
before you ridicule the misfortunes of 
others, ask yourself are you, too, free from 
infirmity ? When did you see the ace of 
spades, madam ? answer me that.’ 

‘‘Tsabella became suddenly pale as 
death, her very lips blanched, and her 
voice, almost inaudible, muttered : 

«Am I, then, deceived? Is not this 
he?’ So saying, she placed her hand 
upon my shoulder. 

«‘« That the ace of spades !’ exclaimed 
the old lady, with a sneer—‘that the ace 
of spades !” 

«**Ayre you, or are you not, sir ?’ said 
Isabella, fixing her deep and languid eyes 
upon me. ‘ Answer, as you are honest ; 
are you the ace of spades ?’ 

«¢«VWe is the King of Tuscarora. Look 
at his war paint !’ cried an elderly gentle- 
man, putting a streak of mustard across 
my nose and cheek. 

«<«Then am I deceived,’ said Isabella. 
And, flying at me, she plucked a handful 
of hair out of my whiskers. 

“*Cuckoo, cuckoo!’ shouted one; 
‘Bow, wow, wow!’ roared another; 
‘Phiz !’ went a third; and, in an instant, 
such a scene of commotion and riot en- 
sued! Plates, dishes, knives, forks, and 
decanters flew right and left; every one 
pitched into his neighbor with the most 
fearful cries, and hell itself seemed broke 
loose. ‘Lhe hour-glass and the Moulah of 
Oude had got me down, and were pummel- 
ing me tg death, when a short, thickset 
man came on all fours slap down upon 
them, shouting out, ‘Way, make way for 
the Royal Bengal tiger!’ at which they 
both fled like lightning, leaving me to the 
encounter single-handed. ‘Fortunately, 
however, this was not of very long dura- 
tion, for some well-disposed Christians 
pulled him from off me; not, however, 
before he had seized me in his grasp, and 
bitten off a portion of my right ear, leay- 
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ing mé, as you see, thus mutilated for the 
rest of my days.” : 

‘‘What an extraordinary club !” broke 
in the Doctor. : 

“Club! sir, club! it was a lunatic asy- 
lum. The General was no other than the 
famous Doctor Andrew Moorvyille, that 
had the great madhouse at Bangor, and 
who was in the habit of giving his patients 
every now and then a kind of country 
party ; it being one remarkable feature of 
their malady that, when one takes to his 
peculiar flight, whatever it be, the others 
immediately take the hint, and go off at 
score. Hence my agreeable adventure ; 
the Bengal tiger being a Liverpool mer- 
chant, and the most vivacious madman in 
England ; while’ the hour-glass and the 
Moulah were both on an experimental tour 
to see whether they should not be pro- 
nounced totally incurable for life.” 

‘* And Isabella ?” inquired Power. 

“Ah! poor Isabella had been driven 
mad by a card-playing aunt at Bath, and 
was, in fact, the most hopeless case there. 
The last words I heard her speak confirmed 
my mournful impression of her case : 

“« Yes,’ said she, as they removed her 
to her carriage, ‘I must, indeed, have but 
weak intellects, when I could have taken 
the nephew of a Manchester cotton-spin- 
ner, with a face like a printed calico, for a 
trump card, and the best in the pack !’ ” 

Poor Sparks uttered these last words 
with a faltering accent, and, finishing his 
glass at one draught, withdrew without 
wishing us good-night. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SKIPPER. 


In such like gossipings passed our days 
away, for our voyage itself had nothing of 
adventure or incident to break its dull 
monotony ; save some few hours of calm, 
we had been steadily following our seaward 
track with a fair breeze, and the long pen- 
nant pointed ever to the land where our 
ardent expectations were hurrying before 
1b. 

The latest accounts which had reached 
us from the Peninsula, told that our regi- 
ment was almost daily engaged ; and we 
burned with impatience to share with 
the others the glory they were reaping. 
Power, who had seen service, felt less on 
this score than we who had not “ fleshed 
}our maiden swords ;’ but even he some- 


i times gave way ; and, when the wind fell, 
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toward sunset, he would break out into 
some exclamation of discontent, half fear- 
ing we should be too late ; ‘‘ for,” said he, 
‘if we go on in this way, the regiment 
will be relieved, and ordered home before 
we reach it.” 

‘Never fear, my boys, you'll have 
enough of it. Both sides like the work 
too well to give in; they’ve got a capital 
ground, and plenty of spare time,” said 
the Major. 

£5 wen to think,” cried Power, “ that 
we should be lounging away our idle hours, 
when these gallant fellows are in the sad- 
dle, late and early. It -is too bad; eh, 
O’Malley ? you'll not be pleased to go back 
with the polish on your sabre ? What will 
Lucy Dashwood say ?” 

This was the first allusion Power ‘had 
ever made to her, and I became red to the 
very forehead. ; 

“* By-the-by,” added he, ‘‘I have a let- 
ter for Hammersley, which should rather 
have been intrusted to your keeping.” 

At these words I felt cold as death, while 
he continued : 

** Poor fellow ! certainly he is most des- 
perately smitten; for, mark me, when a 
man at his age takes the malady, it is forty 
times as severe as with a younger fellow, 
like you. But then, to be sure, he began 
at the wrong end in the matter; why com- 
mence with papa? When a man has his 
own consent for liking a girl, he must be 
a contemptible fellow if he can’t get her ; 
and, as to anything else being wanting, I 
don’t understand it. But the moment 

ou begin by influencing the heads of the 
‘stad: good-by ‘to your chances with the 
dear thing herself, if she have any spirit 
whatever. It is, in fact, calling on her to 
surrender without the honors of war ; 
and what girl would stand that ?” 

‘<Tt?s vara true,” said the Doctor ; 
‘‘there’s a strong speerit of opposition in 
the sex, from physiological causes.” 

*‘Ourse your physiology, old Galen: 
what you call opposition, 1s that piquant 


resistance to oppression that makes half | 
jabout me at the craft that lay on every 


the charm of the sex. It is with them— 
with reverence be it spdken—as with 
horses; the dull, heavy-shouldered ones, 
that bore away with the bit in their teeth, 
never caring whether you are pulling to 
the right or to the left, are worth nothing; 
the real luxury is in the management of 
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“Well, I can’t say I’ve had much to do 
with horse-beasts, but I believe you’re not 
far wrong. The lively craft that answers 
the helm quick, lb round well in stays, 
luffs up close within a point or two, when 
you want her, is pik: a good sea-boat, 
even though she pitches and rolls a bit ; 
but the heavy lugger that never knows 
whether your helm is up or down, whether 
she’s off the wind or on it, is only fit for 
firewood—you can do nothing ath a ship 
or a woman, if she hasn’t got steerage way 
on her.” ‘ 

* Come, Skipper, we’ve all been telling 
our stories ; let us hear one of yours ?” 

** My yarn won’t come so well after your 
sky-scrapers of love and courting, and all 
all that. But, if you like to hear what 
happened to me once, I have no objection 
to tell you. . 

*‘T often think how little we know 
what’s going to happen to us any minute 
of our lives. ‘To-day we have the breeze 
fair in our favor; we are going seven 
knots, studding-sails set, smooth water, 
and plenty of sea-room; to-morrow the 
wind freshens to half a gale, the sea gets 
up, a rocky coast is seen from the lee bow, 
and maybe—to add to all—we spring a-leak 
forward; but then, after all, bad as it 
looks, mayhap, we rub through even this, 
and, with the next day, the prospect is as 
bright and cheering as ever. You'll per- 
haps ask me what has all this moralizing 
to do with women and ships at sea? Noth- 
ing at all with them, except that I was 
going to say, that when matters looked 
worst, very often the best is in store for us, 
and we should never say strike when there 
is a timber together. Now for my story: 

“« Tt’s about four years ago, I was stroll- 
ing one evening down the side of the har- 
bor at Cove, with my hands in my pockets, 
having nothing to do, nor no prospect of 
it, for my last ship had been wrecked off 
the Bermudas, and nearly all the crew 


‘lost; and, somehow, when a man is in mis- 


fortune, the underwriters won’t have him 
at no price. Well, there I was, looking 


side waiting for a fair wind to run down 
channel. All was active and busy; every 
one getting his vessel ship-shape and tidy, 
tarring, painting, mending sails, stretch- 


ing new bunting, and getting in sea-store; 
boats were plying on every side, signals 


your arching necked curvetter, springing | 


from side to side with every motion of 
your wrist, madly bounding at restraint ; 
yet, to the practiced hand, held in check 
with a silk thread ; eh, Skipper—am I not 
right?” .* 


| 
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flying, guns firing from the men-of-war, 
and everything was lively as might be; all 
but me. ‘There I was, like an old water- 
logged timber-ship, never moving a spar, 
butooking for all the world as though I 
were a settling fast to go down stern fore- 
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most ; maybe as how I had no objection 


to that same; but that’s neither here nor) 


there. Well, I sat down on the fluke of 
an anchor, and began a thinking if it 
wasn’t better to go before the mast than 


live on that way. Just before me, where 


I sat down, there was an old schooner 


that lay moored in the same place for as 
long as I could remember: she was there 
when I was a boy, and never looked a bit 
the fresher nor newer as long as I recol- 
lected ; her old bluff bows, her high poop, 
her round stern, her flush deck, all Dutch- 
like, I knew them well, and many a time 
I delighted to think what queer kind of a 
chap he was that first set her on the 
stocks, and pondered in what trade she 
ever could have been, All the sailors 
about the port used to call her Noah’s 
Ark, and swear she was the identical craft 
that he stowed away all the wild beasts in 
during the rainy season. Be>that as it 
might, since I fell into misfortune I got 
to feel a liking for the old schooner ; she 
was like an old friend ; she never changed 
to me, fair weather or foul; there she 
was, just the same as thirty years before, 
when all the world were forgetting and 
steering wide away from me. Every morn- 
ing I used to go down to the harbor and 
have a look at her, just to see that all was 
right, and nothing stirred ; and, if it blew 
very hard at night, ’'d get up and go down 
to look how she weathered it, just as if I 
was at sea in her. Now and then I’d get 
some of the watermen to row me aboard 
of her, and leave me there for a few hours; 
when I used to be quite happy walking 
the deck, holding the old worm-eaten 
wheel, looking out ahead, and going down 
below, just as though I was in command 
of her. Day after day this habit grew on 
me, and at last my whole life was spent in 
watching her and looking after her,—there 
was something so much alike in our for- 
tunes, that I always thought of her. Like 
myself, she had had her day of life and 
activity ; we had both braved the storm 
and the breeze; her shattered bulwarks 
and worn cutwater attested that she had, 
like myself, not escaped her calamities. We 


both had survived our dangers, to be neg- | 


lected and forgotten, and to lie rotting on 


the stream of life till the crumbling hand | 


of ‘Time should break us up, timber by 
timber. 


and amuse themselves, that I hallooed 
them away ? or, when a newly-arrived 
ship, not caring for the old boat, would 
run foul of her, and carry away some spar 
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Is it any wonder if I loved the| 
old craft ? nor if, by any chance, the idle, 
boys would venture aboard of her to play | 


| or piece of running rigging, I would sud- 
denly call out to them to sheer off and not 
damage us ? By degrees, they came all to 
notice this ; and I found that they thought 
me out of my senses, and many atrick was 
played off upon old Noah, for that was the 
name the sailors gave me. 

‘Well, this evening, as I was saying, I 
sat upon the fluke of the anchor, waiting 
for a chance boat to put me aboard. It 
was past sunset, the tide was ebbing, and 
the old craft was surging to the fast cur- 
rent that ran by with a short, impatient 
jerk, as though she were well weary, and 
wished to be at rest; her loose stays 
creaked mournfully, and, as she yawed 
over, the sea ran from many a breach in 
her worn sides, like blood trickling from a 
wound. ‘Ay, ay,’ thought I,.‘the hour 
is not far off ; another stiff gale, and all 
that remains of you will be found high 
and dry upon the shore.” My heart was 
very heavy as I thought of this, for, in my 
loneliness, the old Ark—though that was 
not her name, as I'll tell you presently— 
was all the companion.I had. Ive heard 
of a poor prisoner who, for many and many 
years, watched a spider that wove his web 
within his window, and never lost sight of 
him from morning till night; and, some- 
how, I can believe it well; the heart will 
cling to something, and, if it has no liying 
object to press to, 1t will find a lifeless 
one,—it can no more stand alone than the 
shrouds can without the mast. The even- 
ing wore on, as 1 was thinking thus; the 
moon shone out, but no boat came, and I 
was just determining to go home again fort 
the night, when I saw two men standing 
on the steps of the wharf below me, and 
looking straight at the Ark. Now, I must 
| tell you I always felt uneasy when any one 
came to look at her, for I began to fear 
that some ship-owner or other would buy 
her to break up, though, except the copper 
fastenings, there was little of any value 
about her. Now, the moment I saw the 
two figures stop short, and point to her, I 
said to myself, ‘Ah! my old girl, so they 
won’t even let the blue water finish you, 
but. they must’ set their carpenters and 
dockyard people to work upon you.’ This 
thought grieved me more and more. Had 
a stiff sou’-wester laid her over, I should 
| have felt it more natural, for her sand was 
run out; but, just as this passed through 
my mind, I heard a voice from one of the 
persons, that I at once knew to be the 
| Port Admiral’s: 

«Well, Dawkins,’ said he to the other, 
|‘if you think she’ll hold together, I’m 
sure l’ye no objection. I don’t like the 


“ " <o#SAy, but thers is the real difficulty,’ | 
said tbe _ 
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Jger 5) thought I, ‘there’s some- 
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as we can, and, if the Skipper 


Admiral, hastily; ‘where are we 
to find a fellow that will suit us? We 
can’t every day find a man willing to jeop- 
ardize himself in such a cause as this, even 
though the reward be a great one.’ 

“*Very true, my Lord; but I don’t 
think there is any necessity for our ex- 
plaining to him the exact nature of the 
service.’ 

_ “*Come,come, Dawkins, you can’t mean 
that you'll lead a poor fellow into such a 


. serape blindfolded ?? ~ 


“Why, my Lord, you never think it 

requisite to give a plan of your cruise to 

our ship’s crew before clearing out of 
arbor.” 

“<«This may be perfectly just, but I 
don’t like it,’ said the Admiral, 

***In that case, my Lord, you are im- 
parting the secrets of the Admiralty to a 
party who may betray the whole plot.’ 

***J wish, with all my soul, they’d given 
the order to any one else,’ said the Admi- 
ral, with a sigh; and, for a few moments, 
neither spoke a word. 

<¢« Well, then, Dawkins, I believe there 
is nothing for it but what you say ; mean- 
while, let the repairs be got in hand, and 
see after a crew.’ 

**<« Oh, as to that,’ said the other, ‘ there 
are plenty of scoundrels in the fleet here 
fit for nothing else. Any fellow who has 
been thrice up for punishment in six 
months, we'll draft on board of her.; the 
fellows who have only )een once to the 
gangway, we'll make the officers.’ 

«*¢ A pleasant ship’s company,’ thought 
I, ‘if the devil would only take the com- 
mand.’ 

«And with a Skipper proportionate to 
their merit,’ said Dawkins. 

‘““¢Begad, ll wish the French joy of 
them,’ said the Admiral. 

*«** Ho, ho !’ thought I, ‘I’ve found you 


: te “ois ch OAR high, we’ll come to) 
_“*We must find a crew for her, give her 
‘a few carronades, make her as ship-shape. 


you ay 
an his life,?r ve ieee 
_ ““T hope sincerely,’ continued the Ad- 


give myself 

‘«* Never fear, my Lord,’ said the other ; 
‘my care shall be to pitch upon one whose 
loss no one would feel ; some one without ~ 
friend or home who, setting ‘his life for 
nought, cares less for the gain than the 
very recklessness of the adventure.’ 

“*That’s me,’ said I, springing wp from 
the anchor-stock, and springing between 
them ; ‘I’m that man? hoes 

“Had the very devil himself appeared at 
the moment, I doubt if they would have 
been more scared. The Admiral started a 
pace or two backward, whilst: Dawkins, 
the first surprise over, seized me by the 
collar, and held me fast. 

““«Who are you, scoundrel, and what 
brings you here ?’ said he, in a voice hoarse 
with passion. 

“<T’m old Noah,’ said I ; for, somehow, 
I had been called by no other name for go 
long, I never thought of my real one. 

*** Noah !’ said the Admiral—‘ Noah ! 
Well, but Noah, what were you doing 
down here at this time of night ?? 

“**T was a-watching the Ark, my Lord,’ 
said I, bowing, as I took off my hat. 

““Tve heard of this fellow before, my 
Lord,’ said Dawkins ; ‘he’s a poor lunatic 
that is always wandering about the harbor, 
and, I believe, has no harm in him? 

««¢ Yes, but he has been listening, doubt- 
less, to our conversation,’ said the Admi- 
ral. ‘Kh, have you heard all we have been 
saying ?? 

“«¢ Every word of it, my Lord.’ : 

“At this the Admiral and Dawkins 
looked steadfastly at each other for some 
minutes, but neither spoke ; at last Daw- 
kins said, ‘Well, Noah, I’ve been told you 
are a man to be depended on ; may we rely 
upon your not repeating anything you 
overhoard this eyening—at least, for a year 
to come ?’ 


Ba ae 


te You mayieaid’l.gidt a: son) in gee | 
_ ¢But, Dawkins,’ said the Admiral, in} 
a half whisper, ‘if the poor fellow be} 
_ ***€My Lord,’ said I, boldly, ‘I am not 
‘mad. Misfortune and calamity I have had 
enough of to make me so; but, thank 
God, my brain has been tougher than my 
poor heart. I was once the part owner and 
commander of a goodly craft, that swept 
the sea, if not with a broad pennon at her 
mast-head, with as light a spirit as ever 
lived beneath one. I was rich; I had a 
home and a child: I am now poor, house- 
less, childless, friendless, and an outcast. 
_If, in my solitary wretchedness, 1 have 
loved to look upon that old bark, it is be- 
cause its fortune seemed like my own. It 
had outlived all that needed or cared for 
it ; for this reason have they thought me 
mad, though there are those, and not few 
either, who can well bear testimony if stain 
or reproach lie at my door, and if I can be 
reproached with aught save bad luck. I 
have heard; ‘by chance, what you have said 
this night; I know that you are fitting out 
a secret expedition ; I know its dangers, 
its inevitable dangers, and I here offer my- 
self to lead it ;.I ask no reward, I look for 
no price. Alas! who is left to me for 
whom I could labor now ? Give me but 
the opportunity to end my days with honor 
on board the old craft, where my heart 
still clings: give me but that. Well, if 
you will not do so much, let me serve 
among the crew ; put me before the mast. 
My Lord, you’ll not refuse this ; it is an 
old man asks, one whose gray hairs have 
floated many a year ago before the breeze.’ 

“ «My poor fellow, you know not what 
you ask : this is no common case of dan- 

er.” 

«J know it all, my Lord: I have heard 
it all.’ 

““* Dawkins, what is to be done here ?’ 
inquired the Admiral. 

***T say, friend,’ inquired Dawkins, lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm, ‘ what is your 
real name? Are you he who command- 
ed the Dwarf privateer in the Isle of 
France ?? 

‘¢<The same.’ 

«Then you are known to Lord Col- 
lingwood ?’ 

‘*¢ Te knows me well, and can speak to 
my character.’ 

*«¢ What he says of himself is all true, 
my Lord,’ 

‘< True,’ said I,‘ true! you did not doubt 
it, did you ?? 

“« Wie,’ said the Admiral, ‘must speak 
together again; be here to-morrow night 
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at' this. hour ; ‘keep. your own counsel of i 
what has passed ; and now, good-night” 
So saying, the Admiral took Dawkins by 


‘the arm, and returned slowly toward the 
town, leaving me where I stood, meditat- 


ing on this singular meeting, and its possi- 
ble consequences, ~~ : 
“©The whole of the following day was 


\ 


| passed by me in a state of feverish excite- 


ment, which I cannot describe ; this strange 
adventure breaking in so suddenly upon the - 
dull monotony of my daily existence, had so 
aroused and stimulated me, that I could 
neither rest nor eat. How I longed for 
night to come ; for, sometimes, as the day 
wore later, I began to fear that the whole 
scene of my meeting with the Admiral had 
been merely some excited dream of a tor- 
tured and fretted mind ; and, as I stood 
examining the ground where I believed the 
interview to have occurred, I endeavored 
to recall the position of different objects 
as they stood around, to corroborate my 
own failing remembrance. 

‘At last the evening closed in; but, 
unlike the preceding one, the sky was 
covered with masses of dark and watery 
cloud, that drifted hurriedly across; the 
air felt heavy and thick, and unnaturally 
still and calm; the water'of the harbor 
looked of a dull leaden hue, and all the ves- 
sels seemed larger than they were, and stood 
out from the landscape more clearly than 
usual ; now and then a low rumbling noise 
was heard, somewhat alike in sound, but 
far too faint for distant thunder; while, 
occasionally, the boats and smaller craft 
rocked to and fro, as though some ground- 
swell stirred them, without breaking the 
languid surface of the sea above. 

“* A few drops of thick, heayy rain fell 
just as the darkness came on, and then all 
felt still and calm as before. Isat upon the 
anchor-stock, my eyes fixed upon the old 
Ark, until gradually her outline grew 
fainter and fainter against the dark sky, 
and her black hulk could searcely be dis- 
tinguished from the water beneath. I felt 
that I was looking toward her; for, long 
after I had lost sight of the tall mast and 
high-pitched bowsprit, I feared to turn 
away my head, lest I should lose the place 
where she lay. , 

«The time went slowly on, and, although 
in reality I had not been long there, I felt 
as if years themselves had passed over my 
head. Since I had come there, my mind 
brooded over all the misfortunes of my life ; 
as I contrasted its outset, bright with hope 
and rich in promise, with the sad reality, 
my heart grew heavy and my chest heaved 
painfully ; so sunk was I in my reflections, 
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so lost in thought, that T never knew that 
the storm had broken loose, and that the 
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very gr nd, 
smoke 
_ with the deep growl of far-off thunder, 
told that the night was a fearful one for 
those at sea. Wet through and shivering, 
I sat still ; now listening, amid the noise 
of the hurricane and the creaking of the 
cordage, for any footstep to approach, and 
now. relapsing back into a half-despairing 
dread, that my heated brain alone had con- 
jured up the scene of the day before. Such 
were my dreary reflections, when a loud 
crash aboard the schooner told me that 
some old spar had given way. I strained 
my eyes through the dark to see what had 
happened, but in vain, the black vapor, 
thick with falling rain, obscured every- 
thing, and all was hid from view. I could 
hear that she worked violently as the waves 
beat against her worn sides, and that her 
iron cable creaked as she pitched to the 
breaking sea. The wind was momen- 
tarily increasing, and I began to fear 
lest I should have taken my last look at the 
old craft, when my attention was called off 
by hearing a loud yoice cry out, ‘ Hal- 
loo there! Where are you ?’ 

“** Ay, ay, sir, I’m here.’ In a moment 
the Admiral and his friend were beside 
me. 

**¢ What a night!’ exclaimed the Ad- 
miral, as he shook the rain from the heavy 
boat-cloak, and cowered in beneath sofhe 
tall blocks of granite near. ‘I began half 
to hope that you might not have been 
here, my poor fellow,’ said the Admiral ; 
‘it’s a dreadful time for one so poorly clad 
for a storm; I say, Dawkins, let him have 
apull at your flask.’ The brandy rallied 
me a little, and I felt that it cheered my 
drooping courage. 

‘**This is not a time, nor is it a place 
for much parley,’ said the Admiral, ‘so 
thatwe must even make short work of it. 
Since we met here last night, I have satis- 


fied myself that you are to be trusted, that | 


your character and reputation have noth- 
ing heavier against them than misfortune, 
which, certainly, if 1 have been rightly in- 
formed, has been largely dealt out to you. 
Now, then, I am wilhing to accept of your 
offer of service, if youare still of the same 
mind as when you made it, and if you are 
willing to undertake what we have to do, 
without any question and inquiry as to 
points on which we must not and dare not 
inform you. Whatever you may have 


as falling in torrents. The 
d, parched with long drought, 
SI as 1t pattered upon it; while the. 
low, wailing ery of the sea-gull, pee 
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pee ou in possession of our secret. If 
he former, your determination can be 
made at once; if the latter, you have only 
to decide whether you are ready to go 
blindfolded in the business? © 

““*T am ready, my Lord,’ said I. 

**¢ You perhaps are then aware what is 
the nature of the service ?? ; 

*«*T know it not,’ said I. ‘All that I 
heard, sir, leads me to suppose it one of 
danger, but that’s all.’ . . 

***] think, my Lord,’ said’ Dawkins, 
‘that no more need now be said. _Cupples 
is ready to engage, we are equally so to 
accept ; the thing is pressing. When can 
you sail ?” 

<¢«To-night,’ said I, ‘if you will.’ 

“* Really, Dawkins,’ said the Admiral, 
‘I don’t see why—’ 

“*My Lord, I beg of you,’ said the 
other, interrupting, ‘let me now complete 
the arrangement. ‘This is the plan,’ said 
he, turning toward me as he spoke: ‘ As 
soon as that old craft can be got ready for . 
sea, or some other, if she be not worth it, 
you will sail from this port with a strong 
crew, well armed and supplied with am- 
munition. Your destination is Malta, 
your object to deliver to the Admiral 
stationed there the dispatches with which 
you will be intrusted ; they contain infor- 
mation of immense importance, which, 
for certain reasons, cannot be sent through 
a ship of war, but must be forwarded by a 
vessel that may not attract peculiar notice. 
If you be attacked, your orders are to 
resist ; if you be taken, on no account 
destroy the papers, for the French vessel 
can scarcely escape recapture from our 
frigates, and it is of great consequence 
these papers should remain. Such is a 
brief sketch of our plan; the details can 
be made known to you hereafter.’ 

““*T am quite ready, my Lord: I ask 
for no terms ; I make no stipulations. If 
the result be favorable, it will be time 
enough to speak of that. When am I to 
sail ?? 

‘As I spoke, the Admiral turned sud- 
denly round, and said something in a 
whisper to Dawkins, who appeared to 
overrule it, whatever it might be, and 
finally brought him over to his own 


| Opinion. 


‘««Come, Cupples,’ said Dawkins, ‘ the 
affair is now settled; to-morrow a boat 
will be in waiting for you opposite Spike 
Island to convey you on board the Semi- 
ramis, where every step in the whole busi- 
ness shall be explained to you ; meanwhile, 
you have only to keep your own counsel, 


overheard last night may, or may not, have | and trust the secret to no one,’ 
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—«¢Ves, Cupples,’? said the Admiral, | 
‘we rely upon you for that, so good-night.’ 
As he spoke, he placed within my hands 
a crumpled note for ten pounds, and, 
squeezing my fingers, departed. 

“‘“My yarn is spinning out to a far 
greater length than I intended, so I'll try 
and shorten it a bit. The next day I 
went aboard the Semiramis, where, when 
I appeared upon the quarter-deck, I found 
myself an object of some interest. The 
report that I was the man about to com- 
mand the Brian—that was the real name 
of the old craft,—had caused some curi- 
osity among the officers, and they all 
spoke to me with great courtesy. After 
waiting a short time, I was ordered to go 
below, where the Admiral, his Flag-Cap- 
tain Dawkins, and the others were seated. 
They repeated at greater length the con- 
versation of the night before, and finally 
decided that I was to sail in three weeks ; 
for, although the old schooner was sadly 
damaged, they had lost no time, but: had 
her already high in dock, with two hun- 
dred ship carpenters at work upon her. 

- Tdo not shorten sail here to tell you 
what reports were circulated about Cove 
as to my extraordinary change in circum- 
stances, nor how I bore my altered for- 
tunes. It is enough if I say that, in less 
than three weeks I weighed anchor, and 
stood out to sea one beautiful morning in 
autumn, and set out upon my expedition. 

‘*T have already told you something of 
the craft. Let me complete the picture by 
informing you that, before twenty-four 
hours passed over, I discovered that so un- 
gainly, so awkward, so unmanageable a 
vessel never put to sea; in light winds 
she scarcely stirred, or moved as if she 
were water-logged; if 1f came to blow 
upon the quarter, she fell off from her 
helm at a fearful rate; in wearing, she 
endangered every spar she had ; and, when 
you put her in stays, when half round she | 
would fall back, and nearly carry away 
every stitch of canvas with the shock. Tf 
the ship was bad, the crew was ten times 
worse. What Dawkins said turned out to 
be literally true: every ill-conducted, dis- 
orderly fellow who had been up the gang- 
way once a week or so, every unreclaimed 
landsman of bad character and no seaman- 
ship, was sent on board of us; and, in 
fact, except that there was scarcely any 
discipline and no restraint, we appeared 
like a floating penitentiary of convicted 
felons, 

“So long as we ran down channel, with 
a slack sea and fair wind, so Jong all went | 
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on tolerably well; to be sure, they only 


t 


kept watch when they were tired below, 
when they came up reeled about the deck, 
did all just as they pleased, and treated me 
with no manner of respect. After some 
vain efforts to repress their excesses—vain, 
for I had but one to second me—I appeared 
to take no notice of their misconduct, and 
contented myself with waiting for the time 
when, my dreary voyage over, I should 
quit the command,’ and part company 
with such associates forever. At last, 
however, it came on to blow, and the night 
we passed the Lizard was indeed a fearful 
one. Ag morning broke, a sea running 
mountains high, a wind strong from the 
north-west was hurrying the old craft 
along ata rate I believed impossible. I 
shall not stop to recount the frightful scenes 
of anarchy, confusion, drunkenness, and 
insubordination which our crew exhibited ; 
the recollection is too bad already, and I 
would spare you and myself the recital ; 
but, on the fourth day from the setting in 
of the gale, as we entered the Bay of Bis- 
cay, some one aloft descried a strange sail 
to windward, bearing down as if in pursuit 
of us. Scarcely did the news reach the 
deck, when, bad as it was before, matters 
became now ten times worse, some resoly- 
ing to give themselves up, if the chase 
happened to be French, and yowing that, 
before surrendering, the spirit-room should 
be forced, and every man let drink as he 
pleased. Others proposed, if there were 
anything like equality in the force, to at- 
tack, and convert the captured vessel, if 
they succeeded, into a slaver, and sail at 
once for Africa. Some were for blowing 
up the old Brian with all on board ; and, 
in fact, every counsel that drunkenness, 
insanity, and crime combined could suggest 
was offered and descanted on. Meanwhile 
the: chase gained rapidly upon us, and 
before noon we discovered her to be a 
French letter-of-marque, with four guns, 
and a long brass swivel upon the poop 
deck. As for us, every sheet of canvas 
we could crowd was crammed on, but in 
vain; and, as we labored through the 
heavy sea, our riotous crew grew every 
moment worse, and, sitting down sulkily 
in groups upon the deck, declared that, 
come what might, they would neither 
work the ship nor fight her; that they 
had been sent to sea in a rotten craft, 
merely to effect their destruction, and that 
they cared little for the disgrace of a flag 
they detested. Half furious with the 
taunting sarcasm I heard on eyery side, 


;and nearly mad from passion, and bewil- 


dered, my first impulse was to rush 
amongst them with my drawn cutlass, 


*% 


ms 


and, 
ven 


eance ae the ringleaders, when 
nly a sharp booming noise came 
thundering along, and a round shot went 
flying over our heads. 

~**Down with the ensign; strike at 
‘once!’ cried eight or ten voices together, 
as the ball’ whizzed through the rigging. 
Anticipating this, and schaleoel whatever 
might happen, to fight her to the last, I, 
had made the mate, a stanch-hearted, re- 
solute fellow, to make fast the signal sail- 
yard aloft, so that it was impossible for 
~any one on deck to lower the bunting. 
Bang went another gun, and, before the 
smoke cleared away, a third, which, truer 
in its aim than the rest, went clean 
through the lower part of our mainsail. 

“<Steady, then, boys, and clear for 
action,’ said the mate. ‘She’s a French 
smuggling craft that will sheer off when 
we show fight, so that we must not fire a 
shot till she comes alongside.’ 

*** And harkee, lads,’ said I, taking up 
the tone of encouragement he spoke with, 
‘if we take her, I promise to claim noth- 
ing of the prize. Whatever we capture 
you shall divide amongst yourselves.’ 

*<Tt’s very easy’ to divide what we 
neyer had,’ said one; ‘Nearly as easy as 
to give it,’ cried, another ; ‘I’ll never light 
match or draw cutlass in the cause,’ said a 
third. . 

«« «Surrender !? 
‘Down with the colors!’ 
voices together. 

** By this time the Frenchman was close 
up, and ranging his long gun to sweep our 
decks; his crew were quite perceptible— 
about twenty bronzed, stout-looking fel- 
lows, stripped to the waist, and carrying 
pistols in broad flat belts, slung over the 
shoulder. 

““*Come, my lads,’ said I, raising my 
yoice, as I drew a pistol from my side and | 
cocked it, ‘our time is short now; I may 
as well tell you that the first shot that 
strikes us amidship blows up the whole | 
craft and every man on board. We are} 
nothing less than a fire-ship, destined for | 
Brest harbor to blow up the French fleet. 
If you are willing to make an effort for| 
your lives, follow me !’ 

‘The men looked aghast. Whatever 
recklessness crime and drunkenness had | 
given them, the awful feeling of inevitable 
death at once repelled. Short as was the} 
time for reflection, they felt that there | 
were many circumstances to encourage | 
the assertion: the nature of the vessel, her 
riotous, disorderly crew, the secret nature | 
of the service, all confirmed it, and they! 


‘Strike the flag!’ 
roared several 
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answered with a shout of despairing ven- 
geance, ‘We'll board her ; oe he. on.” 
As the cry rose up, the long swivel from 
the chase rang sharply in our ears, and 
a tremendous discharge of grape flew 
through: our rigging ; none of our men, 
however, fell ; and, animated now with the 
desire for battle, they sprang to the bin- 
nacle, and seized their arms. ier 

“In an instant the whole deck became 
a scene of excited bustle; and scarcely 
was the ammunition dealt out, and the 
boarding - party drawn up, when the 
Frenchman broached to, and lashed hig 
bowsprit to our own. 

“One terrific yell burst from our fellows 
as they sprang from the rigging and the 
poop upon the astonished Frenchmen, who 
thought that the victory was already their 
own; with death and ruin behind, their 
only hope before, they dashed forward like 
madmen to the fray. 

“The conflict was bloody and terrific, 
though not a long one; nearly equal in 
number, but far superior in personal 
strength, and stimulated by their sense of 
danger, our fellows rushed onward, carry- 
ing all before them to the quarter-deck. 
Here the Frenchmen rallied, and, for 
some minutes, had rather the advantage, 
until the mate, turning one of their guns 
against, them, prepared to sweep them 
down in a mass. Then it was that they 
ceased their fire and cried out for quarter, 
all, save their captain, a short, thickset 
fellow, with a grizzly beard and moustache, 
who, seeing his men fall back, turned on 
them one glance of scowling indignation, 
and, rushing forward, clove our boatswain 
to the deck with one blow. Before the 
example could have been followed, he lay 
a bloody corpse upon the deck, while our 
people, roused to madness by the loss of a 
favorite among the men, dashed impetu- 
ously forward, and, dealing death on every 
side, left not one man living among their 
unresisting enemies. My story is soon 
told now. We brought our prize safe into 
Malta, which we reached in five days. In 
less than a week our men were drafted 
into different men-of-war on the station. 
I was appointed a warrant-officer in the 
Sheerwater, forty-four guns; and, as the 
Admiral opened the dispatch, the only 
words he spoke puzzled me for many a day 
after. 

‘** You have accomplished your orders 
too well,’ said he; ‘that privateer is but 
a poor compensation for the whole French 
navy.’ ” 

“Well,” inquired Power, ‘‘and did you 
never hear the meaning of the words ?” 
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‘<Yes,” said he; ‘many years after, I 
found out that our dispatches were false 
ones, intended to have fallen into the 


hands of the French, and mislead them as 


to Lord Nelson’s fleet, which at that time 
was cruising to the southward to catch 
them. This, of course, explained what 
fate was destined for us—a French prison, 
if not death; and, after all, either was 
fully good enough for the crew that sailed 
in the old Brian.” 


———__— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE LAND, 


It was late when we separated for the 
night, and the morning was already far 
advanced ere I awoke; the monotonous 
tramp overhead showed me that the others 
were stirring, and I gently moved the shut- 
ter of the narrow window beside me to 
look out. 

The sea, slightly rippled upon its sur- 
face, shone like a plate of fretted gold; 
not a wave, not a breaker appeared ; but 
the rushing sound close by showed that’ we 
were moving fast through the water. 

‘* Always calm hereabouts,” said a gruff 
voice on deck which I soon recognized as 
the Skipper’s ; ‘‘ no sea whatever.” 

“I can make nothing of it,” cried out 
Power, from the forepart of the vessel, “1 
appears to me all cloud.” 

“No, no, sir, believe me, it’s no fog- 
bank, that large dark mass to leeward 
there ; that’s Cintra.” 

“and!” cried I, springing up, and 
rushing upon deck; “where, Skipper,— 
where 1s the land ?” 

“JT say, Charley,” said Power, “I hope 
you mean to adopt a little more clothing 
on reaching Lisbon; for though the cli- 
mate is a warm one—” 

“Never mind, O’Malley,” said the Ma- 
jor, ‘the Portuguese will only be flattered 
by the attention, if you land as you are.” 

“Why, how so?” 

“Surely, youremember what the niggers 
said when they saw the 79th Highlanders 
landing at St. Lucie. They had never 
seen a Scotch regiment before, and were 
consequently somewhat puzzled atthe cos- 
tume ; till, at last, one more cunning than 
the rest explained it by saying, ‘'They are 
in such a hurry to kill the poor black men, 
that they came away without their breech- 
es. 

‘Now, what say you ?” cried the Skip- 
per, as he pointed with his telescope to a 
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dark blue mass in the distance ; 
there). th STURRE —0 tt: 

«Ah, true enough, that’s Cintra!” = 

Then we shall probably bein the Tagus 
before morning?” 

“Before midnight, if the wind holds,” 
said the Skipper. hei 

We breakfasted on deck, beneath an 
awning ; the vessel scarcely seemed to move. 
as she cut her way through the calm water. 

The misty outline of the coast grew 
gradually more defined, and at length the 
blue mountains could be seen, at first but 
dimly ; but, as the day wore on, their 
many-colored hues shone forth, and 
patches of green verdure, dotted with 
sheep, or sheltered by dark foliage, met the 


sae. 


eye. The bulwarks were erowded with 
anxious faces; each looked pointedly to- 
ward the shore, and many a stout heart 


beat high as the land drew near, fated to 
cover with its earth more than one amongst 
us. 
«¢ And that’s Portingale, Mister Charles,” 
said a voice behind me. I turned, and 
saw my man Mike, as, with anxious joy, 
he fixed his eyes upon the shore. 

“They tell me it’s a beautiful place, 
with wine for nothing, and spirits for less. 
Isn’t it a pity they won’t be raisonable, and 
make peace with us ?” 

“Why, my good fellow, we are excellent 
friends ; it’s the French wo want to beat 
us all.” 

“‘Upon my conscience, that’s not right. 
There’s an ould saying in Connaught,— 
it’s not fair for one to fall upon twenty. 
Sergeant Haggarty says that I'll see none 
of the divarsion at all.” 

“T don’t well understand—” 

“He does be telling me that, as I’m only 
your footboy, hell send me away to the 
rear, where there’s nothing but wounded, 
and wagons, and women.” 

**T believe the sergeant is right there ; 
but, after all, Mike, it’s a safe place.” 

“ Ah! then, musha for the safety; I don’t 
think much of it; sure they might cir- 
cumvint us. And, av it wasn’t displazing 
to you, Pd rather list.” 

** Well, I’ve no objection, Mickey : would 
you like to join my regiment ?” 

*« By coorse, your honor. I’d like to be 
near yourself; bekase, too, if anything 
happens to you--the Lord be betune us 
and harm,’’—here he crossed himself pious- 
ly,—“ sure I’d like to be able to tell the 
master how you died; and, sure, there’s 
Mr. Considine—God pardon him !—he’ll 
be beating my brains out ay I couldn’t ex- 
plain it all.” 

‘Well, Mike, I'll speak to some of my 


get , “ 
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friends here about you, and we'll settle 
all properly; here’s the Doctor.” 


he’s a poor crayture enti 
he knows.” ~ ) 
Rig: hy, what do you méan, man ? he’s 
physician to the forces.” 


y; devila thing 


** Oh, be-gorra, and so he may be,” said’ 


Mike, with a toss of his head ; ‘those arm 
docthers isn’t worth their salt. It’s thrut 
I’m telling you: sure didn’t he come see 
me when I was sick below in the hould ? 

“ * How do you feel ?’ says he. 

«*« Terribly dhry in the mouth,’ says I. 

— <But your bones,’ says he, ‘how’s 
them ?? , 

*** Asif cripples was kicking me,’ says I. 

“Well, with that he wint away, and 
brought back two powders. 

*<* Take them,’ says he, ‘and you'll be 
cured in no time.’ 

*«<« What’s them ?’ says I. 

«<¢ They’re ematics,’ says he. 

“< Blood and ages,’ says I, ‘ are they ?’ 

<<« Deyil a lie,’ says he; ‘take them im- 
mediately.’ 

«* And I tuk them—and, would you be- 
lieve me, Mister Charles ?—it’s thruth I’m 
tellmg you—devil a one o’ them would 
stay on my stomach. So you see whata 
docther he is !” 

I could not help smiling at Mike’s ideas 
of medicine, as I turned away to talk to 
the Major, who was busily engaged beside 
me. His occupation consisted in furbish- 
ing up a very tarnished and faded uniform, 
whose white seams and threadbare lace be- 
tokened many years of service. 

‘Getting up our traps, you see, O’Mal- 
ley,” said he, as he looked with no small 
pride at the faded glories of his old vest- 
ment ; “ astonish them at Lisbon, we flatter 
ourselves. I say, Power, what a bad style 
of dress they’ve got into latterly, with their 
tight waists and strapped trowsers—noth- 
ing free, nothing easy, nothing dégagé 
about it. Whenin acampaign,a man ought 
to be able to stow prog for twenty-four 
hours about his person, and no one the 
wiser. A very good rule, I asssure you, 
though it sometimes leads to awkward re- 
sults. At Vimeira, I got into a sad scrape 
that way. Old Sir Harry, that command- 
ed there, sent for the sick return. I was 


at dinner when the orderly came; so I) 


packed up the eatables about me, and rode 
off. Just, however, as I came up to the 
quarters, my horse stumbled and threw me 
slap on my head. 

*<<«Ts he killed ?’” said Sir Harry. 

“© Only stunned, your Excellency,’ said 
some one. 
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Arrah, Mr. Segal, Meant him ; 
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«é Then he'll come to, I suppose. } Neaoe 
Wie ofa TS 


for the papers in his pocket.’ ~ 


“So they turned me on my back, and 
sneer a hand into my side-pocket, but, 


the devil take it, they pulled out a roast 
hen. Well, the laugh was scarcely over at 
this, when another fellow dived into my 
coat behind, and lugged out three sausages; - 
and so they went on, till the ground was 


covered with ham, pigeon-pie, veal, kidney, 


and potatoes, and the only thing like a 


| paper was a mess roll of the 4th, with a 


droll song about Sir Harry, written in pen- 
cil on the back of it. Devil of a bad affair 
for me; I was nearly broke for it; but 
they only reprimanded me a little, and I 
was afterward attached to the victualing 
department.” 

hat an anxious thing is the last day of 
a voyege! how slowly creep the hours, 
teeming with memories of the past and 
expectations of the future ! 

Every plan, every well-devised expedi- 
ent to cheat the long and weary days, is at 
once abandoned ; the chess-board and the 
new novel are alike forgotten, and the very 
quarter-deck walk, with its merry gossip 
and careless chit-chat, becomes distasteful. 
One blue and misty mountain, one faint 
outline of the far-off shore, has dispelled 
all thought of these, and, with straining 
eye and anxious heart, we watch for land. 

As the day wears on apace, the excite- 
ment increases: the faint and shadowy 
forms of distant objects grow gradually 
clearer. Where before some tall and misty 
mountain peak was seen, we now descry 
patches of deepest blue and somber olive ; 
the mellow corn and the waving woods, 
the village spire and the lowly cot, come 
out of the landscape ; and, like some well- 
remembered voice, they speak of home. 
The objects we haye seen, the sounds we 
have heard a hundred times before without 
interest, become to us now things that stir 
the heart. 

For a time, the bright glare of the noon- 
day sun dazzles the view, and renders in- 
distinct the prospect; but, as evening 
falls, once more is all fair, and bright, and 
rich before us. Rocked by the long and 
rolling swell, I lay beside the bowsprit, 
watching the shore-birds that came to rest 
upon the rigging, or following some long 
and tangled sea-weed as it floated by ; my 
thoughts now wandering back to the 
brown hills and the broad river of my early 
home—now straying off in dreary fancies 
of the future. 

How flat and unprofitable does all am- 
bition seem at such moments as these ! 
how valueless, how poor, in our estima- 
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| tion; those worldly distinctions we haye so. 


. 


often longed and thirsted for, as with lowly 
heart and simple spirit we watch each 
humble cottage, weaving to ourselves some 
story of its inmates as we pass ! 

The night at length closed in, but it 
was a bright and starry one,—lending to 
the landscape a hue of somber shadow, 
while the outlines of the objects were still 
sharp and distinct as before. One solitary 
star twinkled near the horizon. I watched 
it as, at intervals disappearing, it would 
again shine out, marking the calm sea with 
a tall pillar of light. 

“Come down, Mr. O’Malley,” cried the 
Skipper’s well-known voice ; ‘‘come down 
below, and join us in a parting glass— 
that’s the Lisbon light to leeward, and be- 
fore two hours we drop our anchor in the 
Tagus.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MAJOR MONSOON, 


OF my traveling companions I have al- 
ready told my readers something. Power 


is now an old acquaintance; to Sparks i) 


haye already presented them; of the Ad- 
jutant they are not entirely ignorant ; and 
it therefore only remains for me to intro- 
duce to their notice Major Monsoon. I 
should have some scruple for the digression 
which this occasions in my narrative, were 
it not that with the worthy Major I was 
destined to meet subsequently, and indeed 
served under his orders for some months in 
the Peninsula. When Major Monsoon 
had entered the army, or in what precise 
capacity, I never yet met the man who 
could tell. here were traditionary ac- 
counts of his having served in the East In- 
dies and in Canada, in times long past. 
His own peculiar reminiscences extended 
to nearly every regiment in the service, 
‘horse, foot, and dragoons.”’ There was 
not a clime he had not basked in; not an 
engagement he had not witnessed. His 
memory, or, if you will, his. invention, 
was never at fault; and from the siege of 
Seringapatam to the battle of Corunna he 


was perfect: besides this, he possessed a| 


mind retentive of even the most trifling 
details of his profession ; from the forma- 
tion of a regiment to the introduction of 


a new button, from the laying down of a| 


parallel to the price of a camp-kettle, he 
knew it all. To be sure, he had served in 
the Commissary-General’s department for 
a number of years, and nothing instils 
such habits as this, 
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‘««The commissaries are to the army 
what the special pleaders are to the bar,” 
observed my friend Power—‘‘dry dogs ; 
not over-creditable on the whole, but dey- 
ilish useful.” é 

The Major had begun life a two-bottle 
man, but, by a studious cultivation of his 
natural gifts, and a steady determination 
to succeed, he had, at the time I knew 
him, attained to his fifth. It need not be 
wondered at, then, that his countenance 
bore some traces of his habits. It was of 
a deep, sunset purple, which, becoming 
tropical, at the tip of the nose verged al- 
most upon a plum color; his mouth was 
large, thick-lipped, and good-humored ; 
his voice rich, mellow, and racy, and con- 
tributed, with the aid of a certain dry, 
chuckling laugh, greatly to increase the 
effect of the stories which he: was ever 
ready to recount; and, as they most fre- 
quently bore in some degree against some 
of what he called his little failings, they 
were ever well received, no man being so 
popular with the werld as he who flatters 
its vanity at his own expense. ‘To do this 
the Major was eyer ready, but at no time 
more so than when the evening wore late, 
and the last bottle of his series seemed to 
imply that any caution regarding the na- 
ture of his communication was perfectly 
unnecessary. Indeed, from the commence- 
ment of his evening to the close, he seem- 
ed to pass through a number of mental 
changes, all in a manner preparing him for 
this final consummation, when he confess- 
ed anything and everything; and so well- 
regulated had these stages become, that a 
friend dropping in upon him suddenly 
could at once pronounce, from the tone of 
his conversation, on what precise bottle 
the Major was then engaged. 

Thus, in the outset he was gastronomic ; 
discussed the dinner, from the soup to the 
Stilton ; criticised the cutlets ; pronounce. 
ed upon the merits of the mutton ; and 
threw out certain vague hints that he 
would one day astonish the world by a lit- 
tle volume upon cookery. 

With bottle No. 2 he took leave of the 
cuisine, and opened his battery upon the 
wine. Bordeaux, Burgundy, hock, and 
hermitage, all passed in review before him ; 
their flavor discussed, their treatment des- 
canted upon, their virtues extolled ; from 
humble port to imperial tokay, he was 
thoroughly conversant with all; and not a 
vintage escaped as to when the sun had 
suffered eclipse, or when a comet had 
wagged his tail over it. 

With No. 3 he became pipeclay ; talked 
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j army list and eightcen maneuvers; la- 
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mented the various changes in equipments 
which modern innovation had introduced ; 
and feared the loss of pigtails might sap 
the military spirit of the nation. 

_ With No. 4 his anecdotie powers came 
into play ; he recounted ‘various incidents 
of the war, with his own individual adyen- 
tures and experience, told with an honest 
natveté that proved personal vanity ; in- 
deed, self-respect never marred the inter- 
est of the narrative ; besides, as he had 
ever regarded a campaign something in the 
light of a foray, and esteemed war as little 
else than a pillage excursion, his sentiments 
were singularly amusing. 

With his last bottle, those feelings that 
seemed inevitably connected with what- 
ever is last, appeared to steal over him : a 
tinge of sadness for pleasures fast passing 
and nearly passed, a kind of retrospective 
glance at the fallacy of all our earthly en- 
joyments, insensibly suggesting moral and 
edifying reflections, led him by degrees to 
confess that he was not quite satisfied with 
himself, though “ not very bad for a com- 
missary ;” and, finally, as the decanter 
waxed low, he would interlard his medita- 
tions by passages of Scripture, singularly 
perverted by his misconception from their 
true meaning, and alternately throwing 
out prospects of censure or approval. Such 
was Major Monsoon ; and to conclude in 
his own words this brief sketch, he “would 
have been an excellent officer if Providence 
had not made him such a confounded 
drunken old scoundrel.” 

“ Now, then, for the King of Spain’s 
story. Out with it, old boy; we are all 
good men and true here,” cried Power, as 
we slowly came along upon the tide 
up the Tagus, “so you’ye nothing to 
fear.” 

‘Upon my life,” replied the Major, “I 
don’t half like the tone of our conversa- 
tion. There is a certain freedom young 
men affect now-a-days regarding morals 
that is not at all tomy taste. When I was 
five or six and twenty—” 

“You were the greatest scamp in the 
service,” cried Power. 

‘Fie, fie, Fred. If I was a little wild 
or so”—here the Major’s eyes twinkled 
maliciously—“ it was the ladies that spoil- 
ed me ; I was always something of a favor- 
ite, just like our friend Sparks there. Not 
that we fared very much alike in our little 
adventures ; for, somehow, I believe I was 
generally in fault in most of mine, as 
many a good man and many an excellent 
man has been before.” Here his voice 


dropped into a moralizing key, as he add- 
ed, “ David, you know, didn’ behave well 
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to old Uriah. Upo my life he did not, 
and he was a very respectable man.” 

“The King of Spain’s sherry ! the sher- 
ry!” cried I, fearing that the Major’s di- 
gression might lose us a good story, 

“You shall not have a drop of it,” re- 
plied the Major. ae 

‘“ But the story, Major, the story.” 

** Nor the story, either.” . 

“What,” said “Power, ‘will you break 
faith with us?” . 

_ “*There’s none to be kept with repro- 
bates like you. Fill my glass.” 

“Hold there! stop!” cried Power. 
“Not a spoonful till he redeems his 
pledge.” 

«Well, then, if you must have a story— 
for most assuredly I must drink—I have 
no objection to give you a leaf from my 
early reminiscences ; and, in compliment 
to Sparks there, my tale shall be of love.? 

“I dinna like to lose the King’s story. 
I hae my thoughts it was na a bad ane.” 

“Nor I neither, Doctor; but—” 

“Come, come, you shall have that too, 
the first night we meet in a bivouae, and, 
as I fear the time may not be very far dis- 
tant, don’t be impatient ; besides, a love- 
story—” 

“Quite true,” said Power ee love-story 
claims precedence : place aux dames. 
There’s a bumper for you, old Wickedness ; 
so go along.” 

The Major cleared off his glass, refilled 
it, sipped twice, and ogled it as though he 
would have no peculiar objection to sip 
once more, took a long pinch of snuff from 
a box nearly as long as, amd something the 
shape of a child’s coffin, looked around to 
see that we were all attention, and thus 
began : ; 

**When I have been in a moralizing 
mood, as I very frequently am ‘about this 
hour in the morning, I have often felt sur- 
prised by what little, trivial, and insignifi- 
cant circumstances our lot in life seems to 
be cast ; I mean especially as regards the 
fair sex. You are prospering, as it were, 
to-day, to-morrow a new cut of your whis- 
kers, a novel tie of your cravat, mars your 
destiny and spoils your future varia et 
mutabile, as Horace has it. On the other 
hand, some equally slight circumstance 
will do what all your ingenuity may have 
failed to effect. I knew a fellow who mar- 
ried.the greatest fortune in Bath, from the 
mere habit he had of squeezing one’s hand, 
The lady in question thought it particular, 
looked conscious, and all that ; he followed 
up the blow; and, in a word, they were 
married in a week. So a friend of mine, 
who could not help winking his left eye, 
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once opened a flirtation with a lively widow 
which cost him a special license and a set- 
tlement. In fact, you are never safe. 
They are like the guerillas, and they pick 


you off when you least expect it, and when | 


you think there is nothing to fear. T'here- 


fore, as young fellows beginning life, I 


would caution you. On this head you can 
never be too circumspect. Do you know, 
I was once nearly caught by so slight a 
habit as sitting thus, with my legs across.” 

Here the Major rested his right foot on 
his left knee, in illustration, and con- 
tinued: 

«“ We were quartered in Jamaica. I had 
not long joined, and was about as raw a 
young gentleman as you could see; the 
only very clear ideas in my head being, 
that we were monstrous fine fellows in the 
50th, and that the planters’ daughters were 
deplorably in love with us. Not that I 
was much wrong on either side. For 
brandy-and-water, sangaree, Manilla cigars, 
and the ladies of color, I’d have backed 
the corps against the service. Proof was, 
of eighteen only two ever left the island ; 
for what with the seductions of the coffee 
plantations, the sugar-canes, the new rum, 
the brown skins, the rainy season, and the 
yellow fever, most of us settled there. 

“It’s very hard to leave the West Indies 
if once you’ve been quartered there.” 

“So I have heard,” said Power. 

“In fine, if you don’t knock under to 
the climate, you become soon totally unfit 
for living anywhere else. Preserved gin- 
ger, yams, flannel jackets, and grog won’t 
bear exportation ; and the free-and-easy 
chuck under the chin, cherishing, waist- 
pressing kind of way we get with the la- 
dies, would be quite.misunderstood in less 
favored regions, and lead to very unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

‘‘Tt is a curious fact now much climate 
has to do with love-making. In our cold 
country the progress is lamentably slow : 
fogs, east winds, sleet storms, and cutting 
March weather, nip many a budding flirta- 
tion; whereas warm, sunny days, and 
bright moonlight nights, with genial air 
and balmy zephyrs, open the heart, like 
the cup of a camelia, and let us drink in 
the soft dew of—” 

** Devilish poetical, that !” said Power, 
evolving a long blue line of smoke from 
the corner of his mouth. 2 

‘“‘Tsn’t it, though?” said the Major, 
smiling graciously. ‘‘’Pon my life, I 
thought so myself. Where was I ?” 

“Out of my latitude altogether,” said 
the poor skipper, who often found it hard 
to follow the thread of a story. 
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| “Yes, I remember. I was remarking 
that sangaree, and calipash, mangoes, and 
Guava jelly, dispose the heart to Jove, and 
so they do. Iwas not more than six weeks 
in Jamaica when I felt it myself. Now, 
‘it was a very dangerous symptom, if you 
had it strong in you, for thisreason. Our 
colonel, the most cross-grained old crab- 


| stick that ever breathed, happened himself 
to be taken in when young, and resolving, 
like the fox who lost his tail, and said it 
was not the fashion to wear one, to pretend 


he did the thing for fun, resolved to make 
every fellow marry upon the slightest pro- 
vocation. Begad, you might as well enter 
a powder magazine with a branch of can- 
dies in your hand, as go into society in the 
island with a leaning toward the fair sex. 
Very hard this was for me particularly ; 
for, like poor Sparks there, my weakness 
was ever for the petticoats. I had, besides, 
no petty, contemptible prejudices as to na- 
tion, habits, language, color, or eomplex- 
ion; black, brown, or fair, from the Mus- 
covite to the Malabar, from the voluptuous 
embonpoint of the Adjutant’s widow— 
don’t be angry, old boy—to the fairy form 
of Isabella herself, I loved them alli round. 
But, were I to give a preference anywhere, 
I should certainly do so to the West In- 
dians, if it were only for the sake of the 
planters’ daughters. I say it fearlessly, 
these colonies are the brightest jewels in 
the crown. Let’s drink their health, for 
I’m as husky as a lime-kiln.” 

This ceremony being performed with 
suitable enthusiasm, the Major cried out, 
“Another cheer for Polly Hackett, the 
sweetest girl in Jamaica. By jove, Power, 
if you only saw her, as I did, five and forty 
years ago, with eyes black as jet, twinkling, 
ogling, leering, teasing, and imploring, all 
at once, do you mind, and a mouthful of 
downright pearls pouting and smiling at 
you, why, man, you’d have proposed for 
her in the first half hour, and shot your- 
self the next, when she refused you. She 
was, indeed, a perfect little beauty ; ray- 
ther dark, to be sure; a little upon the 
rosewood tinge, but beautifully polished, 
and a very nice piece of furniture for a 
cottage orné, as the French call it. Alas, 
alas ! how these vanities do catch hold of 
us! Myrecollections have made me quite 
feverish and thirsty: is there any cold 
punch in the bowl? Thank you, O’Mal- 
ley, that will do—merely to touch my lips. 
Well, well, it’s all passed and gone now. 
But I was very fond of Polly Hackett, and 
she was of me. We used to take our little 
evening walks together through the coffee 


plantation ; very romantic little strolls 


~ 
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| Tackett gave us a 
‘ner of two-and-twe 


they were: she in white muslin, with a 
blue sash and blue shoes ; I in a flannel 
jacket and trowsers, straw hat and ‘cravat ; 
a Virginia cigar, as long as a walking 
stick, in my mouth, puffing and courting 
between times ; then we'd take a turn to 
the refinin house, look in at the big boil- 

ggers, and come back to 


ers, quiz the ni 

Twangberry Moss to supper, where old 
Hackett, the‘father, sported a glorious ta- 
ble at eleven o’clock. Great feeding it 
was. You were always sure of a preserved 
monkey, a baked lan dscaiy or some such 
delicacy. And such Madeira! it makes 
me dry to*think of it ! { 

“Talk of West India slavery, indeed ! 
It’s the only land of liberty. There is 
nothing to compare with the perfect free- 
and-easy, devil-may-care-kind-of-a-take- 
yourself way that every one has there. If 
it would be any péculiar comfort for you 
to sit in the saddle of mutton, and put 
your legs in a soup-tureen at dinner, there 
would be found very few to object to it. 
There is no nonsense of any kind about 
etiquette. You eat, drink, and are merry, 
or, if you prefer, are sad; just as you 
please. You may wear uniform, or you 
may not ; it’s your own affair; and, con- 
sequently, it may be imagined how insen- 
sibly such privileges gain upon one, and 
how very reluctant we become ever to re- 
sign or abandon them. 

“T was the man to appreciate it all, 
The whole course of proceeding seemed to 
have been invented for my peculiar conve- 
nience, and not a man jn the island en- 
joyed a more luxurious existence than my- 
self, not knowing all the while how dearly 
I was destined to pay for my little com- 
forts. Among my plenary after-dinner 
indulgences I had contracted an inveterate 
habit of sitting cross-legged, as I showed 
you. Now, this was become a perfect ne- 
cessity of existence to me. I could have 
dispensed with cheese, with my glass of 
port, my pickled mango, my olive, my an- 
chovy toast, my nutshell of curacao, but 
not my favorite lounge. You may smile 3 | 
but I’ve read of a m 


an who could never | 
dance except in a room with an old hair- 


brush. Now I’m certain my stomach | 
would not digest if my legs were perpen- | 
dicular. I don’t mean to defend the thing. | 


The attitude was not graceful ; It was not | 
imposing ; but it suited me somehow, and | 
I liked it, 

** From what I have already mentioned, | 
you may suppose that West India habits | 
exercised but little control over my fa-| 
vorite practice, which I indulged in every | 
evening of my life. Well, one day, old | 


claret of the year for 


\ 
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great blow-out—a din- 
Le ty souls ; six days’ no- 
tice ; turtle from St. Lucie, guinea-fowl, : 


‘. Madeira @ discré- 
tion, and all that. ery well done the 
whole thing: nothing wrong, nothing 
wanting. As for me, I was in great feath- 
er. I took Polly in to dinner, greatly to 
the discomfiture of old Belson, our Major, 
who was making up in that quarter ; for, 
you must know, she was an only daughter, 
and had a very nice thing of it in molasses 
and niggers. “The papa preferred the Ma- 
jor, but Polly eee sweetly upon me. 
Well, down we went, and really a’ most 
excellent feed we had. N ow, I must men- 
tion here that Polly had a favorite Blen- 
heim ‘spaniel the old fellow detested : it 
was always tripping him up and snarling 
at him ; for it was, except to herself, a 
beast of rather vicious inclinations. With 
atrue Jamaica taste, it was her pleasure 
to bring the animal always into the dinner- 
room, where, if papa discovered him, there 
was sure to be a row. Servants sent in 
one direction to hunt him out 3 others en- 
deayoring to hide him, and so on ; in fact,a 
tremendous hubbub always followed his in- 
troduction and accompanied his exit, upon 
which occasions I invariably exercised my 
gallantry by protecting the beast, although 
I hated him like the devil all the time. 

“To return to our dinner, After two 
mortal hours of hard eating, the pace be- 
gan to slacken, and, as evening closed in, 
a sense of peaceful repose seemed to de- 
scend upon our labors. Pastilles shed an 
aromatic vapor through the room. ‘The 
well-iced decanters went with measured 
pace along ; conversation, subdued to the 
meridian of after-dinner comfort, just 
murmured ; the open jalousies displayed 
upon the broad verandah the orange-tree 
in full blossom, slightly stirring with the ~ 
cool sea-breeze.” 

‘And the piece of white muslin beside 
you, what of her ?” j 

“‘ Looked twenty times more bewitching 
than ever. Well, it wag just the hour 
when, opening the last two buttons of your 
white waistcoat (remember we were in Ja- 
maica), you stretch your legs to the full 
extent, throw your arm carelessly over the 
back of your chair, look contemplatively 
toward the ceiling, and wonder, within 
yourself, why it is not all ‘after dinner’ 
in this same world of ours. Such, at least, 
were my reflections as I assumed my atti- 
tude of supreme comfort, and inwardly 
ejaculated a health to Sneyd and Barton, 
Just at this moment I heard Polly’s voice 
gently whisper, 
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“¢¢Tsn’t he a love ? isn’t he a darling ?’ 


««Zounds !’ thought I, as a pang of sh 


jealousy shot through my heart, ‘is it the 
ajor she means ?’ for old Belson, with 

his bag wig and rouged cheeks, was seated 

on the other side of her. 

2 ‘©« What a dear old thing it is!” said 
olly. 

ce Worse and worse,’ said I; ‘it must 
be him.’ 

“*<T do so love his muzzy face.’ 

“«<Tt is him!’ said I, throwing off a 
bumper, and almost boiling over with pas- 
sion at the moment. 

«©¢T wish I could take one look at him,’ 
said she, laying down her head as she 
spoke. 

“The Major whispered something in 
her ear, to which she replied, 

<“*Oh! I dare not; papa will see me at 
once.’ ' 

‘«<Don’t be afraid, madam,’ said I, 
fiercely ; ‘your father perfectly approves 
of your taste.’ 

*** Are you sure of it,’*said she, giving 
me such a look. 

<<¢T know it,’ said I, struggling violent- 
ly with my agitation. 

‘<The Major leaned over, as if to touch 
her hand beneath the cloth. I almost 
sprang from my chair, when Polly, in her 
sweetest accents, said : 

“<*You must be patient, dear thing, or 
you may be found out, and then there will 
be such a piece of work. Though I’m 
sure, Major, you would not betray me.’ 
The Major smiled till he cracked the paint 
upon his cheeks. ‘And I am sure that 
Mr. Monsoon— 

““*You may rely upon me,’ said I, half 
sneeringly. 

“The Major and I exchanged glances of 
defiance, while Polly continued, 

«**Now, come, don’t be restless. You 
are very comfortable there. Isn’t he, 
Major?’ The Major smiled again more 
graciously than before, as he added, 

“¢ May I take a look ?’ 

“* Just one peep, then, no more !’ said 
she, coquettishly ; ‘poor dear Wowski is 
so timid.’ 

“*Scarcely had these words borne balm 
and comfort to my heart—for I now knew 
that to the dog, and not to my rival, were 
all the flattering expressions applied— 
when a slight scream from Polly, and a 
tremendous oath from the Major, raised 
me from my dream of happiness. 

«Take your foot down, sir. Mr. Mon- 
soon, how could you do so ?’ cried Polly. 

“** What the devil, sir, do you mean ?’ 
shouted the Major, 
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“©‘Qh! I shall die of shame,’ sobbed 


ie 
*<¢7’l] shoot him like a riddle,’ muttered 
old Belson. ¢ 

“« By this time the whole table had got 
at the story, and such peals of laughter, 
mingled with suggestions for my personal — 
maltreatment, I never heard. All my at- 
tempts at explanation were in vain. I 
was not listened to, much less believed, 
and the old Colonel finished the scene b 
ordering me to my quarters, in a voice 
shall never forget, the whole room being, 
at the time I made my exit, one scene of 
tumultuous laughter from one énd to the 
other. Jamaica after this became too hot 
forme. ‘The story was repeated on every 
side ; for it seems I had been sitting with 
my foot on Polly’s lap ; but, so occupied 
was I with my jealous vigilance of the 
Major I was not aware of the fact until 
she herself discovered it. 

““T need not say how the following 
morning brought with it every possible 
offer of amende upon my part; anything, 
from a written apology to a proposition to 
marry the lady, | was ready for, and how 
the matter might have ended I know not ; 
for, in the middle of the negotiations, we 
were ordered off to Halifax, where, be 
assured, I abandoned my oriental attitude 
for many a long day after.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE LANDING. 


WHat a contrast to the dull monotony 
of our life at sea did the scene present 
which awaited us on landing in Lisbon. 
The whole quay was crowded with hun- 
dreds of people eagerly watching the vessel 
which bore from her mast the broad en- 
sign of Britain. Dark-featured, swarthy, 
moustached faces, with red caps rakishly 
set on one side, mingled with the Saxon 
faces and fair-haired natives of our own 
country. Men-of-war boats plied unceas- 
ingly to and fro across the tranquil river, 
some slender reefer in the stern-sheets ; 
while behind him trailed the red pennon 
of some ‘‘ tall admiral.” 

The din and clamor of a mighty city 
mingled with the far-off sounds of military 
music ; and in the vistas of the opening 
street masses of troops might be seen, in 
marching order; and all betokened the 
near approach of war. 

Our anchor had scarcely been dropped, 


when an eigh 
st 2 
Shr ahoy, 


* Ay, ay, sir? 
efore the answer 
was on the deck. 

“May I ask,” said he, touching his cap 
slightly, “‘who is the officer in command 
of the detachment ?” 

“Captain Power : very much at your 
service,” said Fred, returning the salute. 

* Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Douglas re- 
quests that you will do him the favor to 
come on board immediately, and bring 
your dispatches with you.” 

“I’m quite ready,” said Power, as he 
placed his papers in his sabretasche 7 SSbut 
first tell us what’s doing here. Anything 
new lately ?” 

“*T have heard nothing, except of some 
affair with the Portuguese ; they’ve been 
drubbed again; but our people have not 
been engaged. I say, we had better get 
under way: there’s our first lieutenant, 
with his telescope up; he’s looking 
Straight at us. So, come along. Good 
evening, gentlemen.” And in another 
moment the sharp craft was cutting the 
clear water, while Power gayly waved 
us a good-by. 

**Who’s for shore ?” said the Skipper, 
as half a dozen boats swarmed around the 
side, or held on by their boat-hooks to the 
rigging. 

“Who is not?” said Monsoon, who 
now appeared in his old blue frock covered 
with tarnished braiding, and a cocked hat 
that might have roofed a pagoda. ‘“ Who 
is not, my old boy? Is not every man 
amongst us delighted with the prospect of 
fresh prog, cool wine, and a bed somewhat 
longer than four feet six? I say, O’Mal- 
ley! Sparks! Where’s the Adjutant ? 
Ah, there he is! We'll not mind the| 
Doctor ; he’s a very jovial little fellow but 
a damned bore, entre nous ; and we'll have 
a cosy little supper at the Rua di Toledo. 
I know the place well. Whew, now! 
Get away, boy. Sit steady, Sparks ; she’s 
only a cockle-shell. There—that’s the 
Plaza de la Regna—there, to the left. 
There’s the great cathedral—you can’t see 
it now. Another seventy-four! why, 
there’s a whole fleet here! I wish old 
Power joy of his afternoon with old Doug- 
las.” 

** Do you know him, then, Major ?” 

**Do I!—I should rather think I do. 


ar gig, with a midshipman 


there! You’ve troops on 


could be spoken, he 
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» came along side. |God! 


He was going to put me in irons here in 
this river once. A great shame it was 3 
but Tl tell you the story another time, | 


Thank 
od + once more upon land. How I do 

hate a ship: upon my life, a sauce-boat ig 

the only boat endurable in this world.” 

We edged our way with difficulty 
through the dense crowd, and at last 
reached the Plaza. Here the numbers 
were still greater, but of a different class : 
several pretty and well-dressed women, 
with their dark eyes twinkling above their 
black mantillas, as they held them across 
their faces, watched with an intense curi- 
osity one of the streets that opened upon 
the square. 

In a few moments the band of a regi- 
ment was heard, and very shortly after the 
regular tramp of troops followed, as the 
Eighty-seventh marched into the Plaza, 
and formed a line. 

The music ceased; the drums rolled 
along the line ; and the next moment all 
was still. It was really an inspiriting 
sight to one whose heart was interested in 
the career, to see those gallant fellows, as, 
with their bronzed faces and stalwart 
frames, they stood motionless as a 
rock. All continued to look, the band 
marched into the middle of: the square, 
and struck up <‘ Garryowen.” Scarcely 
was the first part played, when a tremen- 
dous cheer burst from the troop-ship in 
the river. The welcome notes had reached 
the poor fellows there; the well-known 
sounds, that told of home and country, 
met their ears ; and the loud cry of recog- 
nition bespoke their hearts’ fullness. 

“There they go. Your wild country- 
men haye heard their Ranz des vaches, it 


There—gently now ; that’s it. 


seems. Lord! how nee frightened the 
poor Portuguese! look how they’re run- 
ning !” 


Such was xctually the case. The loud 
cheer uttered from the river was taken up 
by others straggling on shore, and one uni- 
versal shout betokened that fully one- 
third of the red-coats around came from 
the dear island, and in their enthusiasm 
had terrified the natives to no small ex- 
tent. 

“Is not that Ferguson there ?” cried 
the Major, as an officer passed us with hig 
arm ina sling. ‘I gay, Joe—Ferguson ! 
oh ! knew it was.” 

‘* Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it 2— 


/only just arrived, I see ;—delighted to 


meet you out here once more. Why, 
we've been dull as a veteran battalion 
without you. ‘These your friends ? pray 
present me.” ‘The ceremony of introduc- 


ition over, the Major invited Ferguson to 


join our party at supper. “No, not to- 
night, Major,” said he, « you must be my 


% 
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guests this evening. My quarters are not 
five minutes’ walk from this—I shall,not 
promise you very luxurious fare.” me 

** A carbonade with olives, a roast duck, 
a bowl of Bishop, and, if you will, a few 
bottles of Burgundy,” said the Major ; 
“don’t put yourself out for us—soldier’s 
fare, eh?” 

I could not help smiling at the naive 
notion of simplicity so cunningly sug- 
gested by old Monsoon. As I followed 
the party through the streets, my step was 
light, my heart not less so; for what sen- 
sations are more delightful than those of 
landing after a voyage ?—the escape from 
the durance vile of shipboard, with its 
monotonous days and dreary nights, its 
ill-regulated appointments, its cramped 
accommodation, its uncertain duration, 
its eternal round of unchanging amuse- 
ments, for the freedom of the shore, with 
a land breeze, and a firm footing to tread 
upon ; and, certainly, not least of all, the 
sight of that brightest part of creation, 
whose soft eyes and tight ankles are, per- 
haps, the greatest of all imaginable 
pleasures to him who has been the dweller 
on blue water for several weeks long. 

*‘Here we are,” cried out Ferguson, as 
we stopped at the door of a large and 
handsome house. We followed up a 
spacious stair into an ample room, spar- 
ingly, but not uncomfortably furnished ; 
plans of sieges, maps of the seat of war, 
pistols, sabres, and belts, decorated the 
white walls, and a few books, and a stray 
army-list, betokened the habits of the 
occupant. 

While Ferguson disappeared to make 
some preparations for supper Monsoon 
commenced a congratulation to the party 
upon the good fortune that had befallen 
them. ‘‘Capital fellow is Joe—never 
without something good, and a rare one 
to pass the bottle. Oh! here he comes. 
Be alive there, Sparks; take a corner of 
the cloth ; how deliciously juicy that ham 
looks; pass the Madeira down there; 
what’s under’ that cover—stewed_ kid- 
neys?” While Monsoon went on thus we 
took our places at table, and set to with 
an appetite which only a newly-landed 
traveler ever knows. 

‘Another spoonful of the gravy ? 
Thank you. And so they say we’ve not 
been faring over well latterly ?” said the 


Major.—“ Not a word of truth in the re- 
port. Our people have not been engaged. 


The only thing lately was a smart brush 
we had at the Tamega. Poor Patrick, a 
countryman of ours, and myself were sery- 
ing with the Portuguese brigade, when 
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Laborde drove us back upon the town, and 
actually routed us. The Portuguese gen- 
eral, caring little for anything save his own 
safety, was making at once for the moun- 
tains, when Patrick called upon his battal- 
ion to face about and charge; and nobly 
they did it too. Down they came upon 
the advancing masses of the French, and 
literally hurled them back upon the main 
body. The other regiments, seeing this 
gallant stand, wheeled about, and poured 
in a volley, and then, fixing bayonets, 
stormed a little mount beside the hedge, 
which commanded the whole suburb of 
Villa Real. The French, who soon recoy- 
ered their order, now prepared for a second 
attack, and came on in two dense columns, 
when Patrick, who had little confidence in 
the steadiness of his people, for any length- 
ened resistance, resolved upon once more 
charging with the bayonet. The order 
was scarcely given when the French were 
upon us; their flank, defended by some of 
La Houssaye’s heavy dragoons. For an 
instant the conflict was doubtful, until poor 
Patrick fell mortally wounded upon the 
parapet ; when the men, no longer hearing 
his bold cheer, nor seeing his noble figure 
in the advance, turned and fled, pell-mell, 
back upon the town. As for me, blocked 
up amid the mass, I was cut down from 
the shoulder to the elbow by a young fel- 
low of about sixteen, who galloped about 
like a schoolboy ona holiday. The wound 
was only dangerous from the loss of blood, 
andso I contrived to reach Amacante with- 
out much difficulty ; from whence, with 
three or four others, I was ordered here 
until fit for service.” 

**But what news from our own head- 
quarters ?” inquired I. 
‘** All imaginable kind of rumors are 


afloat. Some say that Craddock is retir- 
ing ; others, that a part of the army is in 


motion upon Caldas.” E 

‘Then we are not going to have a very 
long sojourn here after all, eh, Major ?”— 
‘*Donna Maria de Tormes will be incon- 
solable. By-the-by, their house is just 
opposite us. Have you never heard Mon- 
soon mention his friends there ?” 

‘Come, come, Joe, how can you be so 
foolish ? ” 

‘But, Major, my dear friend, what 
signifies your modesty ? there is not a man 
in the service does not know it, save those 
in the last Gazette.” 

Bs Indeed, Joe, 1 am very angry with 
you. 

‘** Well then, by Jove ! I must tell it my- 
self ; though, faith, lads, you lose nota little 
for want of Monsoon’s tact in the narrative,” 


anpthing is ‘better than trusting to 
= ographer,” cried the Major ; “so 
ere : } 

_. © When I was Acting Commissary-Gen- 
eral to the Portuguese forces, some few 
. ago, I obtained great experience of 

e habits of the people ; for though natu- 
rally of an unsuspecting temperament my- 
self, I generally contrive to pick out the 
little foibles of my associates, even upon a 
short acquaintance. Now, my appoint- 
ment pleased me very much on this score ‘ 
it gave me little opportunities of examin. 
ing the world. ‘The greatest study of 
mankind is man’—Sparks would say wo- 
man—but no matter. 

“Now, Isoon discovered that our an- 
cient and very excellent allies, the Portu- 
guese, with a beautiful climate, delicious 
wines, and very delightful wives and 
daughters, were the most infernal rogues 
and scoundrels ever met with. ‘Make 
— thoroughly acquainted with the 
eading features of the natives,’ said old Sir 
Harry to me, in a dispatch from head- 
quarters, and, faith, it was not difficult ; 
such open, palpable, undisguised rascals 
never were heard of. I thought I knew a 
thing or two myself, when I landed ; but, 
Lord love you! I was a babe; I was an in- 
fant in swaddling clothes, compared with 
_ them ; and they humbugged me,—ay, me / 

—till I began to suspect that I was only 
walking in my sleep. 

*** Why, Monsoon,’ said the General, 
‘they told me you were a sharp fellow, and 
yet the people here seem to work round 
you every day. This will never do. You 
must brighten up a little, or I shall be 
obliged to send you back.’ 

“* General,’ said I, ¢ they used to call me 
no fool in England, but, somehow, here—’ 

***T understand,’ said: he, ‘you don’t 
know the Portuguese ; there’s but one way 
with them-~strike quickly, and strike 
home. Never give them time for roguery; 
for, if they have a moment’s reflection, 
they’ll cheat the devil himself ; but, when 
you see the plot working, come slap down 
and decide the thing your own way.’ 

‘Well, now, there never was anything 
so true as this advice, and, for the eigh- 
teen months I acted upon it, I never knew 
it fail. 

* “T want a thousand measures of wheat.’ 

“¢Senhor Excellenza, the crops have 
been miserably deficient, and—~’ 

“ “Sergeant-major,’ I would say, ‘these 
poor people have no corn; it’s a wine 
country ; let them make up the rations 
that way.’ 

“The wneat came in that evening. 
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“One hundred and twenty bullock: 
wanted for the reserve? ts bi 
““* The cattle are all up the mountains.’ 
«Tet the alealde catch them before 
night, or Vllcatch him, 
‘Lord bless you! I had beef enough to 
feed the Peninsula. And in this way, while 
the forces were eating short allowance and 
half-rations elsewhere, our brigade were 
plump as aldermen. 

“When we lay in Andalusia this wag 
easy enough. What a country to be sure ! 
Such vineyards, such gardens, such deli- 
cious valleys, waving with corn, and fat 
with olives; actually it seemed a kind of 


-| dispensation of Providence to make war 


in. There was everything you could de- 
sire ; and, then, the people, like all your 
wealthy ones, were so timid, and so easily 
frightened, you could get what you pleased 
out of them by a little terror.” My scouts 
managed this very well.’ 

“** He is coming,’ they would say, ‘after 
to-morrow.’ ~ 

*** Madre de Dios!’ 

***T hope he won’t burn the village.’ 

““Questos infernales Ingleses! how 
wicked they are.’ 

““¢ You'd better try what a sack of moi- 
dores or doubloons might do with him ; 
he may refuse them, but make the effort.? 

“Ha!” said the Major, with a long- 
drawn sigh, “those were pleasant times ; 
alas ! that they should ever come to an 
end. Well, among the old hidalgos I met 
there was one Don Emanuel Selvio de 
Tormes, an awful old miser, rich as Cre- 
sus, and suspicious as the arch-fiend him- 
self. Lord, how I melted him down! I 
quartered two squadrons of horse and a 
troop of flying artillery upon him. How 
the fellows did eat! such a consumption 
of wines was never heard of ; and, as they 
began to slacken a little, I took care to re- 
place them by fresh arrivals—fellows from 
the mountains—caradores they call them. 
At last, my friend Don Emanuel could 
stand it no longer, and he sent me a diplo- 
matic envoy to negotiate terms, which, 
upon the whole, I must say, were fair 
enough, and, in a few days after, the caga- 
dores were withdrawn, and I took up my 
quarters at the chdteau. I have had vari- 
ous chances and changes in this wicked 
world, but I am free to confess that I 
never passed a more agreeable time than 
the seven weeks I spent there. Don Eman- 
uel, when properly managed, became a 
very pleasant little fellow : Donna Maria, 
his wife, was a sweet creature. You need 
not be winking that way. Upon my life, 
she was; rather fat, to be sure, and her 
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age something verging upon the fifties ; 
but she had such eyes, black as sloes, and 
luscious as ripe grapes ; and she was always 
smiling, and ogling, and looking so sweet. 
Confound me, if I think she wasn’t the 
most enchanting being in this world, with 
about ten thousand pounds’ worth of jew- 
els upon her fingers and in her ears. Lhave 
her before me at this instant, as she used 
to sit in the little arbor in the garden, 
with a Manilla cigar in her mouth and a 
little brandy-and-water—quite weak, you 
know—beside her. 

«©¢ Ah! General,’ she used to say—she 
always called me General— what a glori- 
ous career yours is! A soldier is indeed a 
man.’ 

“ Then she would look at poor Emanuel, 
who used to sit in a corner, holding his 
hand to his face, for hours, calculating 
interest and cent. per cent., till he fell 
asleep. 

<¢ Now, he labored under a very singular 
malady—not that I ever knew it at the 
time—a kind of luxation of the lower 
jaw, which, when it came on, happened 
somehow to press upon some vital nerve or 
other, and left him perfectly paralyzed till 
it was restored to its proper place. In 
fact, during the time the agony lasted, he 
was like one in a trance ; for though he 
could see and hear, he could neither speak 
nor move, and looked as if he had done 
with both for many a day to come. 

‘‘ Well, as I was saying, I knew nothing 
of all this, till a sight circumstance made 
it known to me. I was seated one evening 
in the little arbor I mentioned with Donna 
Maria. There was a little table before us, 
covered with wines and fruits, a dish of 
olives, some Castile oranges, and a fresh 
pine. I remember it well ; my eye roved 
over the little dessert, set out in old-fash- 
ioned, rich silver dishes, then turned to- 
ward the lady herself, with rings and 
brooches, earrings, and chains enough to 
reward one for sacking a town ; and I said 
to myself, ‘ Monsoon, Monsoon, this is bet- 
ter than long marches in the Pyrenees, 
with a cork-tree for a bed-curtain, and wet 
grass for a mattress. How pleasantly one 
might jog on in this world with this little 
country-house for his abode, and Donna 
Maria for a companion !’ 

““T tasted the port—it was delicious. 
Now, I knew very little Portuguese, bat I 
made some effort to ask if there was much 
of it in the cellar. 

«She smiled, and said, ‘Oh! yes. 

*¢ “What a luxurious life one might lead 
here !’ thought I; ‘and, after all, perhaps 
Providence might remove Don Emanuel.’ 


’ 
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“T finished the bottle as I thus medi- 
tated. The next was, if possible, more 
crusty. 

‘¢«This is a delicious retreat,’ said I, 
soliloquizing. . 

‘“Donna Maria seemed to know what 
was passing in my mind, for she smiled 
too. 

**«* Yes,’ said I, in broken Portuguese, 
‘one ought to be very happy here, Donna 
Maria.’ 

“She blushed, and I continued : 

‘‘¢ What can one want for more in this 
life ?—all the charms that rendered Para-/ 
dise what it was’—I took her hand here— 


‘and made Adam blessed.’ 


«©* Ah, General !’ said she, with a sigh, 
‘ you are such a flatterer.’ 

‘¢* Who could flatter,’ said I, with en- 
thusiasm, ‘when there are not words 
enough to express what he feels?’ This 
was true, for my Portuguese was fast fail- 
ing me. ‘But if 1 ever was happy, it is 
now. ~ 
“T took another pull at the port. 

“<Tf I only thought,’ said I, ‘that my 
presence here was not thought unwel- 
come—’ 

«<< FBie, General,’ said she, ‘how could 
you say such a thing ?’ 

“<<Tf#I only thought I was not hated,’ 
said I, tremblingly. 

“‘«Qh !’ said she again. 

“ ¢ Despised.’ 

Bae fear 

“* ¢ Loathed.” 

““She pressed my hand— I kissed hers ; 
she hurriedly snatched it from me, and 
pointed toward a lime-tree near, beneath 
which, in the cool enjoyment of his cigar, 
sat the spare and detested figure of Don 
Emanuel. 

‘“«* Yes,’ thought I, ‘there he is—the 
only bar to my good fortune ; were it not 
for him, I should not be long before I be- 
came possessor of this excellent old ché- 
teau, with a most indiscretionary power 
over the cellar, Don Mauricius Monsoon 
would speedily assume his place among the 
grandees of Portugal.’ 

“1 know not how long my reverie lasted, 
nor, indeed, how the evening passed ; but 
I remember well the moon was up, and a 
sky bright with a thousand stars was shin- 
ing, as I sat beside the fair Donna Maria, 
endeavoring, with such Portuguese as it 
had pleased fate to bestow on me, to in- 
struct her touching my warlike services 
and deeds of arms. The fourth bottle of 
port was ebbing beneath my eloquence, as 
responsively her heart beat, when I heard 
a slight rustle in the branches near. I 
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ed, and, Heavens, what a sight did I 
behold! There was little Don Emanuel 
stretched upon the grass, with his mouth 
wide open, his face pale as death, his arms 
stretched out at either side, and his legs 
stiffened straight out. I ran over and 
asked if he were ill, but no answer came, 
I lifted up an arm, but it fell heavily upon 
the ground as I let it go; the leg did like- 
wise. I touched his nose—it was cold. 

“*<Hollo,’. thought I, ‘is it so? This 
comes of mixing water with your sherry. 
I saw where it would end.’ 

_ ** Now, upon my life, I felt sorry for the 
little fellow; but, somehow, one gets so 
familiarized with this sort of thing in a 
campaign, that one only half feels in a case 
like this. 

*** Yes,’ said I; ‘man is but grass; but 
I, for one, must make hay when the sun 
shines. Now for the Donna Maria,’ for 
the poor thing was asleep in the arbor all 
this while. 

*** Donna,’ said I, shaking her by the 
elbow,—‘ Donna, don’t be shocked at what 
I’m going to say.’ 

“* Ah! General,’ said she, with a sigh, 
‘say no more ; I must not listen to you.’ 

*** You don’t know that,’ said I, with a 
knowing look ;—‘ you don’t know that.’ 

“¢*« Why, what can you mean ?’ 

“‘«The little fellow is done for ;? for 
the port was working strong now, and de- 
stroyed all my fine sensibility. <‘ Yes, 
Donna,’ said I, ‘you are free,’—here I 
threw myself upon my knees,—‘free to 
make me the happiest of commissaries and 
the jolliest grandee of Portugal that ever—’ 

*** But Don Emanuel ?’ 

““¢Run out—dry—empty,’ inverting a 
finished decanter, to typify my words as I 
spoke. 

“ «He is not dead ?’ said she, with a 
scream. 

*««Kven so,’ said I, with a hiccup; 
‘ordered for service in a better world, 
where there are neither inspections nor ar- 
ears.” 

‘‘ Before the words were well out, she 
sprang from the bench, and rushed over to 
the spot where the little Don lay. What 


she said or did I know not, but the next | 


moment he sat bolt upright on the grass, 
and, as he held his jaw with one hand and 
‘supported himself on the other, vented 
such a torrent of abuse and insult at me, 
that, for want of Portuguese enough to 
reply, I rejoined in English, in which I 
swore pretty roundly for five minutes. 
Meanwhile, the Donna had summoned the 


servants, who removed Don Emanuel to| é 
{I know nothing. 


the house; where, on my return, I found 
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my luggage displayed before the door, with 
a civil hint to deploy in orderly time, and 


take ground elsewhere. 

‘In a few days, however, his anger 
cooled down, and I received a polite note 
from Donna Maria, that the Don at length 
began to understand the joke, and begged 
that I would return to the chdteau, and 
that he would oxpect me at dinner the 
same day.” 

‘With which, of course, you complied?” 

“Which of course I did. Forgive your 
enemies, my dear boy ; it is only Ghaidtiare 
like; and really, we lived very happily 
ever after : the Donna was a mighty clever 
woman, and a dear good soul besides.” 

It was late when the Major concluded 
his story ; so, after wishing Ferguson a 
good-night, we took our leave, and retired 
for the night to our quarters. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
LISBON, 


THE tramp of horses’ feet and the sound 
of voices beneath my window roused me 
from a deep sleep. I sprang up, and drew 
aside the curtain. What a strange confu- 
sion beset me as I looked forth! Before 
me lay a broad and tranquil river, whose 
opposite shore, deeply wooded, and studded 
with villas and cottages, rose abruptly 
from the water’s edge; vessels of war lay 
tranquilly in the stream, their pennants 
trailing in the tide. The loud boom of a 
morning gun rolled along the surface, 
awaking a hundred echoes as it passed, 
and the lazy smoke rested for some min- 
utes on the glassy water us it blended with 
the thin air of the morning. 

‘Where am 1?” was my first question 
to myself, as I continued to look from side 
to side, unable to collect my scattered 
senses. 

One word sufficed to recall me to myself, . 
as I heard Power’s voice from without, call 
out,— 

¢ Chagley ! O'Malley, I say! Come 
down here !” 

I hurriedly threw on my clothes, and 
went to the door. 

“‘ Well, Charley! I’ve been put in har- 
ness rather sooner than I expected. Here’s 
old Douglas has been sitting up all night, 
writing dispatches ; and I must hasten on 
to head-quarters,*without a moment’s de- 
lay. There’s work before us, that’s cer- 
tain; but when, where, and how, of that 


You may expect the 
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route every moment; the French are still 
advancing. Meanwhile, I have a couple 
of commissions for you to execute. First; 
here’s a packet for Hammersley ; you are 
sure to meet him with the regiment in a 
day or two. I have some scruples about 
asking you this—but, confound it !— 
you're too sensible a fellow to care—” 

‘Here he hesitated ; an@, as I colored to 
the eyes, for some minutes he seemed un- 
certain how to proceed. At length, recov- 
ering himself, he went on : . 

“Now for the other. This is a most 
loving epistle from a poor devil of a mid- 
shipman, written last night, by a tallow 
candle, in the cockpit, containing vows of 
eternal adoration and a lock of hair. I 
promised faithfully to deliver it myself ; 
for the Thunderer sails for Gibraltar next 
tide, and he cannot go ashore for an in- 
stant. However, as Sir Arthur’s billet may 
be of more importance than the-reefer’s, I 

must intrust its safe keeping to your 
hands. Now, then, don’t look so devilish 
sleepy ; but seem to understand what I 
am saying. This is the address :—‘ La 
Senhora Inez da Silviero, Rua Nuova, op- 
posite the barber’s ;) you’ll not neglect it. 
So now, my dear boy, till our next meet- 
ing, adios!” : 

*«Stop ! for Heaven’s sake, not so fast, 
I pray. Where’s the street ?” 

“lhe Rua Nuova. Remember Figaro, 
my boy. Cinque perruche.” 

*¢ But what am. I to do ?” 

“To do! what a question! Anything ; 
everything. Be a good diplomate ; speak 
of the torturing agony of the lover, for 
which I can vouch (the boy is only fif- 
teen); swear that he is to return in a 
month, first lheutenant of the Thunder 
Bomb, with intentions that even Madame 
Dalrymple would approve.” : 

‘‘What nonsense,” said I, blushing to 
the eyes. 

** And if that suffice not, I know of but 
one resource.” 

‘© Which is 2?” 

‘¢ Make love to her yourself. Ay, even 
so. Don’t look so confoundedly vinegar ; 
the girl, I hear, is a devilish pretty one, 
the house pleasant, and I sincerely wish I 
could exchange duties with you, leaving 
you to make your bows to his Excellency 
the C. O. F., and myself free to make mine 
to La Senhora. And now, push along, old 
red-cap.” 

So saying, he made a significant cut of 
his whip at the Portuguese guide, and in 
another moment was out of sight. 

My first thought was one of regret at 
Power’s departure. For some time past 
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we had been inseparable companions ; and, 


notwithstanding the reckless and wild 
gayety of his conduct, I had ever found 
him ready to assist me in every difficulty, 
and that with an address and dexterity a 


‘more calculating adviser might not have 


possessed. I was now utterly alone; for, 
though Monsoon and the Adjutant were 
still m Lisbon, as was also Sparks, I never 
could make intimates of them. » : 

Tate my breakfast with a heavy heart ; 
my solitary position again suggesting 
thoughts of home and kindred. Just at 
this moment my eyes fell upon the packet 
destined for Hammersley ; 1 took it up and 
weighed it in my hand. ‘‘ Alas!” thought 
I, “‘how much of my destiny may he 
within that envelope! how fatally may my 
after-life be influenced by it!” It felt 
heavy, as though there was something be- 
sides letters. ‘True, too true; there was a 
picture ; Lucy’s portrait! The cold drops 
of perspiration stood upon my forehead as 
my fingers traced the outline of a min- 
iature-case in the parcel. I became deadly 
weak, and sank, half-fainting, upon a 
chair, And such is the end of my first 
dream of happiness! How have I duped, 
how have I deceived myself! For, alas! 
though Lucy had never responded to my 
proffered vows of affection, yet had I ever 
nurtured in my heart a secret hope that I 
was not altogether uncared for. Every 
look she had given me, every word she 
had spoken, the tone of her voice, her 
step, her every gesture were before me, all 
confirming my delusion—and yet—I could 
bear no more, and burst into tears. 

The loud call of a cavalry trumpet 
aroused me, 

How long I had passed in this state of 
despondency I knew not; but it was long 
past noon when I rallied myself. My 
charger was already awaiting me; and a 
second blast of the trumpet told that the 
inspection in the Plaza was about to com- 
mence. 

As I continued to dress, I gradually 
rallied from my depressing thoughts ; and, 
ere I belted my sabretasche, the current 
of my ideas had turned from their train of 
sadness to one of hardihood and daring. 
Lucy Dashwood had treated me like a 
willful schoolboy. Mayhap, I may prove 
myself as gallant a soldier as even him she 
has preferred before me. 

A third sound of the trumpet cut short 
my reflections, and I sprang into the sad- 
dle, and hastened toward the Plaza. As 
I dashed along the streets, my horse mad- 
dened with the impulse that stirred my 
own heart, curvetted and plunged unceas- 
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WITH ONE SPRING HE ROSE, AND CLEARED IT AT A BOUND. (P. 763.) 
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ingly. As TI reached the Plaza, the crowd 
became dense, and I was obliged to pull 
up. The sound of the music, the parade, 
the tramp of the infantry, and the neigh- 
ing of the horses, were, however, too much 
for my mettlesome steed, and he became 
nearly unmanageable; he plunged fear- 
fully, and twice reared as though he would 


have fallen back. Ag I scattered the foot | me 


passengers right and left with terror, my 
eye fell upon one lovely girl, who, tearing 
herself from her companion, rushed wildly 
toward an open doorway for shelter ; sud- 
denly, however, changing her intention, 
she came forward a few paces, and then, 
as if overcome by fear, stood stock-still, 
her hands Sacral upon her bosom, her 
eyes upturned, her features deadly pale, 
while her knees seemed bending beneath 
her. Never did I behold a more beautiful 
object. Her dark hair had fallen loose 
upon her shoulder, and she stood the very 
idéal of the ‘‘ Madonna Supplicating,” 
My glance was short as a lightning flash ; 
for, the same instant, my horse swerved, 
and dashed forward right at the place 
where she was standing. One terrific ery 
rose from the crowd, who saw her danger, 
Beside her stood a muleteer, who had 
drawn up his mule and cart close beside 
the footway for safety; she made one 
effort to reach it, but her outstretched 
arms alone moved, and, paralyzed by ter- 
ror, she sank motionless upon the pave- 
ment. ‘There was but one course open to 
me now; so, collecting myself for the 
effort, 1 threw my horse upon his haunch- 
es, and then, dashing the spurs into his 
flanks, breasted him at the mule cart. 
With one spring he rose, and cleared it at 
a bound, while the very air rang with the 
acclamations of the multitude, and a thou- 
sand bravos saluted me as I alighted upon 
the opposite side. 

“Well done, O’Malley!” sang out the 
little Adjutant, as I flew past, and pulled 
up in the middle of the Plaza. 

“Something devilish like Galway in 
that leap,” said a very musical voice beside 


me ; and at the same instant a tall, soldier- | 


like man, in an undress dragoon frock, 
touched his cap, and said, “A Fourteenth 
man, I perceive, sir. May I introduce 
myself ?—Major O’Shaughnessy.” 

I bowed, and shook the Major’s proffered 
hand, while he continued : 

“Qld Monsoon mentioned’ your name 
to us this morning. You came out toge- 
ther, if I mistake not ?” 

“‘Yes; but, somehow, I’ve missed the 
Major since my landing.” 


on parade. By-the-by, he wishes particu- 
larly to meet you. We dine to-day at the 
‘Quai de Soderi,’? and if you’re not en- 
gaged— Yes, this is the person,” said he, 
turning at the moment toward a servant, 
who, with a card in his hand, seemed to 
search for some one in the crowd. 

The man approached, and handed it to 


** What can this mean ?” said I. “Don 
Emanuel de Blacas y Silviero, Rua Nuova,” 

‘* Why, that’s the great Portuguese con- 
tractor, the intendant of half the army, 
the richest fellow in Lisbon. Have you 
known him long ?” 

**Never heard of him till now.” 

“By Jove, youre in luck? No man 
ga such dinners; he has such a cellar! 

‘ll wager a fifty it was his daughter you 
took m the flying leap a while ago. I 
hear she is a beautiful creature.” 

‘* Yes,” thought I, ‘that must be it; 
and yet, strange enough, I think the name 
and address are familiar to me.” 

“'Ten to one, you’ve heard Monsoon 
speak of him; he’s most intimate there. 
But here comes the Major.” 

And, as he spoke, the illustrious Com- 
missary came forward, holding a vast 
bundle of papers in one hand, and his 
snuff-box in the other, followed by a long 
string of clerks, contractors, assistant-sur- 
geons, paymasters, etc., all eagerly press- 
ing forward to be heard. 

“It’s quite impossible ; I can’t do it to- 
day. Victualing and physicking are very 
good things, but must be done in season. 
| have been up all night at the accounts— 
haven’t I, O’Malley ?”—here he winked 
at me most significantly ;—‘‘and then I 
have the forage and stoppage fund to look 
through (We dine at six, sharp,” said he, 
sotto voce), ‘which will leave me without 
one minute unoccupied for the next twen- 
ty-four hours. Look to your toggery this - 
evening ; I’ve something in my eye for 
you, O’ Malley.” 

‘* Officers unattached to their several 
corps will fall into the middle of the 
Plaza,” said a deep voice among the crowd ; 
and, in obedience to the order, I rode for- 
ward and placed myself with a number of 
others, apparently newly joined, in the 
open square. A short gray-haired old 
Colonel, with a dark, eagle look, proceeded 
to inspect us, reading from a paper as he 
came along : 

‘‘Mr. Hepton, 6th foot; commission 
bearing date 11th January ; drilled ; pro- ° 
ceed to Ovar, and join his regiment. 

‘‘Mr. Gronow, Fusilier Guards, remains 


“‘Oh, you'll see him presently ; he’ll bei with the depot. 
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‘Captain Mortimer, 1st Dragoons; 
appointed aide-de-camp to the General 
commanding the cavalry brigade. 

«*Mr. Sparks—where is Mr. Sparks? 
Mr. Sparks absent from parade; make a 
note of it. as 

“‘Mr. O’Malley, 14th Light Dragoons. 
Mr. O’Malley—oh, I remember; I have 
received a letter from Sir George Dash- 
wood concerning you. You will hold 
yourself in readiness to march. Your 
friends desire that, before you may obtain 
any staff appointment, you should have 
the opportunity of seeing some service. 
Am I to understand such is your wish ?” 

“* Most certainly.” 

- May I have the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner to-day ?” 

“‘T regret that I have already accepted 
an invitation to dine with Major Mon- 
soon.” 

“‘With Major Monsoon ? ah; indeed ! 
Perhaps it might be as well I should men- 
tion—But no matter. I wish you good- 
morning.” 

So saying, the little Colonel rode off, 
leaving me to suppose that my dinner 
engagement had not raised me in his 
estimation, though why, I could not ex- 
actly determine. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE RUA NUOVA, 


Our dinner was a long and wninterest- 
ing one, and, as I found that the Major 
was likely to prefer his seat, as chairman 
of the party, to the seductions of ladies’ 
society, I took the first opportunity of 
escaping, and left the room. 

It was a rich moonlight night, as I found 
myself in the street. My way, which led 
along the banks of the Tagus, was almost 
as light as in day-time, and crowded with 
walking parties, who sauntered carelessly 
along, in the enjoyment of the cool, re- 
freshing night air. On inquiring, I dis- 
covered that the Rua Nuova was at the 
extremity of the city; but, as the road led 
along by the river, | did not regret the 
distance, but walked on -with increasing 
pleasure at the charms of so heavenly a 
climate and country. 

After three-quarters of an hour’s walk, 
the streets became by degrees less and less 
crowded. A solitary party passed me now 
and then ; the buzz of distant voices suc- 
ceeded to the gay laughter and merry 
tones of the passing groups, and, at 
length, my own footsteps alone awoke the 
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echoes along the deserted pathway. I 
stopped every now and then to gaze upon 
the tranquil river, whose eddies were 

circling in the pale silver of the moon- 

light. I listened with attentive ear, as the 

night breeze wafted to me the far-off 

sounds of a guitar, and the deep tones of 

some lovers’ serenade; while again the 

tender warbling of the nightingale came 

borne across the stream, on a wind rich 

with the odor of the orange-tree. 

As thus I lingered on my way, the time 
stole on; and it was near midnight ere I 
had roused myself from the reverie sur- 
rounding objects had thrown about me. 
I stopped suddenly, and for some minutes 
I struggled with myself to discover if I 
was really awake. As I walked along, lost 
in my reflections, I had entered a little gar- 
den beside the river; fragrant plants and 
lovely flowers bloomed on every side: the 
the orange, the camelia, the cactus, and 
the rich laurel of Portugal were blending 
their green and golden hues around me, 
while the very air was filled with delicious 
music. ‘‘ Was it a dream? Could such 
ecstasy be real?” I asked myself, as the 
rich notes swelled upward in their 
strength, and sank in soft cadence to tones 
of melting harmony, now bursting forth 
in the full force of gladness, the voices 
blended together in one stream of mellow 


‘music, and, suddenly ceasing, the soft but 


thrilling shake of a female voice rose upon 
the air, and, in its plaintive beauty, stirred 
the very heart. The proud tramp of 
martial music succeeded to the low wail- 
ing cry of agony; then came the crash of 
battle, the clang of steel ;—the thunder of 
the fight rolled on in all its majesty, in- 
creasing in its maddening excitement till 
it ended in one loud shout of victory. 

All was still ; not a breath moved, nota 
leaf stirred, and again was I relapsing into 
my dreamy skepticism, when again the 
notes swelled upward in concert. But now 
their accents were changed, and, in low, 
subdued tones, faintly and slowly uttered, 
the prayer of thanksgiving rose to heaven, 
and spoke their gratefulness. I almost 
fell upon my knees, and already the tears 
filled my eyes as I drank in the sounds. 
My heart was full to bursting, and even 
now as I write it, my pulse throbs as I re- 
member the hymn of the Abencerrages. 

When I rallied from my trance of ex- 
cited pleasure, my first thought was— 
where was I, and how came I there? Be- 
fore I could resolve my doubts upon the 
question, my attention was turned in 
another direction, for close beside me the 
branches moved forward, and a pair of 
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arms were thrown around my neck, while 
a delicious voice cried out, in an accent of 
childish delight, ‘‘ Zrovado!” At the 
same instant a lovely head sank upon my 
shoulder, covering it with tresses of lon 

brown hair. The arms pressed me stil 
more closely, till I felt her very heart beat- 
ing against my side. 

= Mio fradre,” said a soft, tremblin 

voice, as her fingers played in my hair and 
patted my temples. 
_ What a situation mine! I well knew 
that some mistaken identity had been the 
cause ; but, still, I could not repress my 
inclination to return the embrace, as I 
pressed my lips upon the fair forehead 
that leaned upon my bosom; at the same 
moment, she threw back her head, as if to 
look me more fully in the face. One glance 
sufficed ; blushing deeply over her cheeks 
and neck, she sprang from my arms, and, 
uttering a faint cry, staggered against a 
tree. In an instant I saw it was the lovely 
girl I had met in the morning ; and, with- 
out losing a second, I poured out apologies 
for my intrusion with all the eloquence I 
was master of, till she suddenly inter- 
rupted me by asking if I spoke French. 
Scarcely had I recommenced my excuses 
in that language, when a third party ap- 
peared upon the stage. ‘This was a short, 
elderly man, in a green uniform, with 
several decorations upon his breast, and a 
cocked hat, with a most flowing plume, in 
his right hand. 

“May I beg to know whom I have the 
honor of receiving ?” inquired he, in very 
excellent English, as he advanced with a 
look of very ceremonious and distant po- 
liteness. 

I immediately explained that, presum- 
ing upon the card which his servant had 
presented me, I had resolved on paying 
my respects, when a mistake had led me 
accidentally into his garden. 

My apologies had not come to an end, 
when he folded me in his arms and over- 
whelmed me with thanks, at the same 
time saying a few words in Portuguese to 
his daughter; she stooped down, and 
taking my hand gently within her own, 
touched it with her lips. 

This piece of touching courtesy—which 
I afterward found meant little or nothing 
—affected me deeply at the time, and I felt 
the blood rush to my face and forehead, 
half in pride, half in a sense of shame. 
My confusion was, however, of short dura- 
tion, for, taking my arm, the old gentle- 
man led mealong a few paces, and turning 
round a small clump of olives, entered a 
little summer-house. Here a considerable 
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|party were assembled, which for their pic- 
turesque effect could scarcely have been 
‘better managed on the stage. 


Beneath the mild luster of a large lamp 
of stained glass, half hid in the overhang- 
ing boughs, was spread a table covered 
with vessels of gold and silver plate of - 
gorgeous richness; drinking cups and 
goblets of antique pattern shone among 
cups of Sévres china or Venetian glass ; 
delicious fruit, looking a thousand times 
more tempting for being contained in bas- 
kets of silver foliage, peeped from amid a 
profusion of fresh flowers, whose odor was 
continually shed around by a slight jet 
deau that played among the leaves. 
Around, upon the grass, seated upon cush- 
ions or reclining on Genoa carpets, were 
several beautiful girls, in most becoming 
costumes, their dark locks and darker eyes 
speaking of ‘‘ the soft south,” while their 
expressive gestures and animated looks 
betokened a race whose temperament is 
glowing as their clime. There were seve- 
ral men also, the greater number of whom 
appeared in uniform—bronzed, soldier-like 
fellows, who had the jaunty air and easy 
carriage of their calling—among whom 
was one Englishman, or at least so I 
guessed from his wearing the uniform of 
a heavy dragoon regiment. - 

“This is my daughter’s féfe,” said Don 
Emanuel, as he ushered me into the as- 
sembly,—“ her birthday; a sad day it 
might have been for us had it not been for 
your courage and forethought.” So say- 
ing, he commenced a recital of my adven- 
ture to the bystanders, who overwhelmed 
me with civil speeches and a shower of 
soft looks that completed the fascination 
of the fairy scene. Meanwhile, the fair 
Inez had made room for me beside her, and 
I found myself at once the lion of the 
party, each vying with her neighbor who 
should show me most attention, la Senho- 
ra herself directing her conversation ex- 
clusively to me; a circumstance which, 
considering the awkwardness of our first 
meeting, I felt no small surprise at, and 
which led me, somewhat maliciously I 
confess, to make a half allusion to it, feel- 
ing some interest in ascertaining for whom 
the flattering reception was really intend- 
ed. q 

‘T thought you were Charles,” said she, 
blushing in answer to my question. 

«And you were right,” said I, “I am 
Charles.” 

‘Nay, but I meant my Charles.” 

‘There was something of touching soft- 
ness in the tones of these few words that 
made me half wish I were her Charles. 
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Whether my look evinced as much or not,| ‘* Yes ; that I will—indeed I will.” 


I cannot tell, but she speedily added: 

‘*He is my brother ; he is a captain in 
the cagadores, and I expected him here 
this evening. Some one saw a figure pass 
the gate and conceal himself in the trees, 
and am sure it was he.” , 

«¢ What a disappointment !” said I. 

“Yes ; was it not?” said she, hurried- 
ly ; and then, as if remembering how un- 
gracious was the speech, she blushed more 
deeply and hung down her head. 

Just at this moment, as I looked up, I 
caught the eye of the English officer fixed 
steadfastly upon me, He was a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, of about two or three and 
thirty, with marked and handsome fea- 
tures, which, however, conveyed an ex- 
pression of something sneering and sinister, 
that struck me the moment I saw him. 
His glass was fixed in his eye, and I per- 
ceived that he regarded us both with a 
look of no common interest. My attention 
did not, however, dwell long upon the cir- 
cumstance, for Don Emanuel, coming be- 
hind my shoulder, asked me if I would 
not take out his daughter in the bolero 
that was just forming. 

To my shame I was obliged to confess 
that I had not even seen the dance ; and, 
while I continued to express my resolve to 
correct the errors of my education, the 
Englishman came up and asked the Sen- 
hora to be his partner. This put the very 
keystone upon my annoyance, and I half 
turned angrily away from the spot, when 
I heard her decline his invitation, and 
avow her determination not to dance. 

There was something which pleased me 
so much at this refusal, that I could not 
help turning upon hera look of most grate- 
ful acknowledgment; but, as I did so, I 
once more encountered the gaze of the 
Englishman, whose knitted brows and 
compressed lips were bent upon me in a 
manner there was no mistaking. ‘This 
was neither the fitting time nor place to 
seek any explanation of the circumstance ; 
so, wisely resolving to wait a better occa- 
sion, I turned away and resumed my at- 
tentions toward my fair companion. 

“Then you don’t care for the bolero ? ” 
said I, as she reseated herself upon the 

rass. 

“Oh! I delight in it,” said she, enthu- 
siastically. 

“But you refused to dance ?” 

She hesitated, blushed, tried to mutter 
something, and was silent. 

““[T had determined to learn it,” said I, 
half jestingly ; “but, if you will not dance 
with me—” 


~ “But you declined my countryman. Is — 
it because he is inexpert ?” ) 

The Senhora hesitated ; looked confused. 
for some minutes; at length, coloring 
slightly, she said, “I have already made 
one rude speech to you this evening; I 
fear lest I should make a second. Tell 
me, is Captain Trevyllian your friend ?” 

‘“« If you mean that gentleman yonder, I 
never saw him before.” 

‘« Nor heard of him ?” 

‘*Nor that either. We are total stran- - 
gers to each other.” 

‘‘Well, then, I may confess it. I do 
not like him. My father prefers him to 
any one else, invites him daily here, and, 
in fact, installs him as his first favorite. 
But still, I cannot like him; and yet I 
have done my best to do so.” 

“Indeed!” said I, pointedly. ‘* What 
are his chief demerits ? Is he not agreea- 
ble ? is he not clever ?” 

“‘Oht-on the contrary, most agreeable ; 
fascinating, I should say, in conversation ; 
has traveled ; seen a great deal of the 
world ; is very accomplished, and has dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions ; 
he wears, as you see, a Portuguese order.” 

‘* And, with all that—” 

«¢ And, with all that, I cannot bear him. 
He is.a duelist, a notorious duelist. My 
brother, too, knows more of him, and 
avoids him. But let us not speak further : 
I see his eyes are again fixed on us; and, 
somehow, I fear him, without well know- 
ing wherefore.” 

A movement among the party; shawls 
and mantillas were sought for on all sides ; 
and the preparations for leave-taking ap- 
peared general. Before, however, I had 
time to express my thanks for my hospita- 
ble reception, the guests had assembled in 
a circle around the Senhora, and, toasting 
her with a parting bumper, they com- 
menced in concert a little Portuguese song 
of farewell, each verse concluding with a 
Good-night ! which, as they separated and 
held their way homeward, might now and 
then be heard, rising upon the breeze, and 
wafting their last thoughts back to her. 
The concluding verse, which struck me 
much, I have essayed to translate. It ran 
somehow thus: 


““The morning breezes chill 

Now close our joyous scene, 

And yet we linger still, 
Where we’ve so happy been. 

How blest were it to live 
With hearts like ours so light, 

And only part to give 
One long and last Good-night ! 

Good-night |” 
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With many an invitation to renew my 

visit, most kindly preferred a4 Don Eman- 

uel, and warmly seconded by his daughter, 

I, too, wished my Good-night ! and turned 
my steps homeward. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. | 
WHE VILLA, 


THE first object which presented itself 
to my eye, the next morning, was the mid- 
shipman’s packet, intrusted to my care by 
Power. I turned it over to read the ad- 
dress more carefully, and what was my 
surprise to find that the name was that of 
my fair friend, Donna Inez! 

“This certainly thickens the plot,” 
thought I; ‘and sol have now fallen up- 
on the real Simon Pure, and the reefer has 
had the good fortune to distance the dra- 
goon. Well, thus far, I cannot say that I 
regretit. Now, however, for the parade, 
and then for the villa.” 

**T say, O’Malley,” cried out Monsoon, 
as I appeared on the Plaza, ‘‘I have ac- 
cepted an invitation for you to-day. We 
dine across the river. Be at my quarters 
a little before six, and we’ll go together.” 

Ishould rather have declined the inyi- 
tation, but, not well knowing why, and 
having no ready excuse, acceded, and 
promised to be punctual. 

“ You were at Don Emanuel’s last night ; 
I heard of you!” 

“Yes: 1 spent a most delightful even- 
ing.” 

*‘That’s your ground, my boy; a mil- 
lion of moidores, and such a campagna in 
Valencia; a better thing than the Dal- 
rymple affair. Don’t blush, I know it 
all. But stay; here they come.” 

As he spoke, the General commanding, 
with a numerous staff, rode forward. As 
they passed, I recognized a face which I had 
certainly seen before, and in a moment re- 
membered it was that of the dragoon of 
the evening before. He passed quite close, 
and fixing his eyes steadfastly on me, 
evinced no sign of recognition. 

The parade lasted aboye two hours, and 
it was with a feeling of impatience, I 
mounted a fresh horse to canter out to the 
villa) When I arrived, the servant inform- 
ed me that Don Emanuel was in the city, 
but that the Senhora was in the garden, 
offering, at the same time, to escort me. 
Declining this honor, I intrusted my horse 
to his keeping, and took my way toward 
the arbor where last I had seen her. 
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I had not walked many paces, when the 


sound of a guitar struck on my ear. Ilisten- 


ed. It was the Senhora’s yoice. She was 
‘singing a Venetian canzonetta, in a low, 


soft, warbling tone, as one lost in a reverie ; 
as though the music was a mere accom- - 
paniment to some pleasant thought. I 
peeped through the dense leaves, and there 
she sat upon a low garden seat; an open 
book on the rustic table before her; beside 
her, embroidery, which seemed only lately 


‘abandoned. As I looked, she placed her 


guitar upon the ground, and began to 


'play with a small spaniel, that seemed to 


have waited with impatience for some 
testimony of favor. A moment more, and 
she grew weary of this; then, heaving a 
long but gentle sigh, leaned back upon 
her chair, and seemed lost in thought. I 
now had ample time to regard her, and, 
certainly, never beheld anything more 
lovely. There was a character of classic 
beauty, and her brow, though fair and 
ample, was still strongly marked upon the 
temples; the eyes, being deep and squarely 
set, imparted a look of intensity to her 
features which their own softness alone 
subdued, while the short upper lip, which 
trembled with every passing thought, 
spoke of a nature tender and impression- 
able, and yet impassioned. Her foot and 
ankle peeped from beneath her dark robe, 
and certainly nothing could be more fault- 
less ; while her hand, fair as marble, blue- 
veined and dimpled, played amid the long 
tresses of her hair, that, as if in the 
wantonness of beauty, fell carelessly upon 
her shoulders. 

It was some ‘time before I could tear 
myself. away from the fascination of so 
much beauty, and it needed no common 
effort to leave thespot. As I madea short 
détour in the garden before approaching 
the arbor, she saw me as I came forward, 
and, kissing her hand gayly, made room 
for me beside her. 

‘‘T have been fortunate in finding you 
alone, Senhora,” said I, as I seated myself 
by her side, ‘‘for I am the bearer of a 
letter to you. How far it may interest you 
I know not, but to the writer’s feelings I 
am bound to testify.” 

“A letter to me ? you jest, surely?” 

“That I am in earnest, this will show,” 
said I, producing the packet. 

She took it from my hands, turned it 
about and about, examined the seal, while, 
half doubtingly, she said : 

‘<The name is mine ; but still—” 

“You fear to open it: is it not so? 
But, after all, you need not be surprised if 
it’s from Howard; that’s his name,I think.” 
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& HowanPotrom “little Howard 1% ex-) 2 Well, then, don’t forget it. But hush ; 


claimed she, enthusiastically ; and, tearing 
open the letter, she pressed it to her lips, 
her eyes sparkling with pleasure, and her 
cheek glowing as she read. I watched her 
as she ran rapidly over the lines ; and I 
confess that, more than once, a pang of 
discontent shot through my heart that the 
midshipman’s letter could call up such 
interest ; not that I was in love with her 
myself, but yet, I know not how it was, I 
had fancied her affections unengaged, and, 
without asking myself wherefore, I wished 
as much. 

‘¢ Poor, dear boy !” said she, as she came 
to the end. 

How these few and simple words sank 
into my heart as I remembered how they 
had once been uttered to myself, and in 
perhaps no very dissimilar circumstances. 

“‘But where is the souvenir he speaks 
of ?” said she. ~ é 

“The souvenir. I’m not aware—” 

*¢Oh, I hope you have not lost the lock 
of hair he sent me!” 

I was quite dumfounded at this, and 
could not remember whether I had received 
it from Power or not; so answered, at 
random, 

“Yes ; I must have left it on my table.” 

“Promise me, then, to bring it to-mor- 
row with you ?” 

** Certainly,” said I, with something of 
pique in my manner, “If I find sucha 
means of making my visit an agreeable 
one, I shall certainly not omit it.” 

“You are quite right,” said she, either 
not noticing, or not caring for the tone of 
my reply ; ‘‘ you will, indeed, be a wel- 
come messenger. Do you know he was 
one of my lovers?” 

“One of them! Indeed! Then pray 
how many do you number at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“‘ What a question ! as if I could possi- 
bly count them. LBesides,- there are so 
many absent ; some on leave, some desert- 
ers, perhaps, that I might be reckoning 
among my troops, but who, possibly, form 
part of the forces of the enemy. Do you 
know little Howard ?” 

“I cannot say that we are personally ac- 
quainted, but 1 am enabled, through the 
medium of a friend, to say that his senti- 
ments are not strange to me. Besides, I 
haye really pledged myself to support the 
prayer of his petition.” 

‘‘How very good of you! For which 
reason you’ve forgotten, if not lost the 
lock of hair.” 

‘¢That you shal! have to-morrow,” said 
I, pressing my hand solemnly to my heart. 


here comes Captain Trevyllian. So you 
say Lisbon really pleases you ?” said she, 
in a tone of voice totally changed, as the 
dragoon of the preceding evening ap- 
proached. 

“Mr. O’Malley, Captain Trevyllian.” 

We bowed stiffly and haughtily to each 
other, as two men salute who are unayoid- 
ably obliged to bow, with every wish on 
either side to avoid acquaintance. So, at 
least, I construed his bow; so I certainly 
intended my own. 

It requires no common tact to. give con- 
versation the appearance of unconstraint 
and ease when it is evident that each per- 
son opposite is laboring under excited feel- 
ings ; so that, notwithstanding the Senho- 
ra’s efforts to engage our attention by the 
commonplaces of the day, we remained 
almost silent, and after a few observations 
of no interest, took our several leaves. 
Here again a new source of awkwardness 
arose ; for, as we walked together toward 
the house, where our horses stood, neither 
party seemed disposed to speak. 

‘© You are probably returning to Lis- 
bon ?” said he, coldly. 

I assented by a bow ; upon which, draw- 
ing his bridle within his arm, he bowed 
once more, and turned away in an opposite 
direction ; while I, glad to be relieved of 
an unsought-for companionship, returned 
alone to the town. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE DINNER, 


It was with no peculiar pleasure that I 
dressed for our dinner-party. Major 
O’Shaughnessy, our host, was one of that 
class of my countrymen I cared least for— 
a riotous, good-natured, noisy, loud-swear- 
ing, punch-drinking western ; full ofstories 
of impossible fox hunts, and unimaginable 
duels, which all were acted either by him- 
self or some member of his family. The 
company consisted of the Adjutant, Mon- 
soon, Ferguson, Treyyllian, and some eight 
or ten officers with whom I was unac- 
quainted, As is usual on such occasions, 
the wine circulated freely, and, amid the 
din and clamor of excited conversation, 
the fumes of Burgundy, and the vapor of 
cigar-smoke, we most of us became speedi- 
ly mystified. As for me, my evil destiny 
would have it that I was placed exactly op- 
posite 'T'revyllian, with whom, upon more 
than one occasion, I happened to differ in 
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opinion, and the question was in itself some 
trivial and unimportant one ; yet the tone 
which he assumed, and of which I, too, 
could not divest myself-in reply, boded 
fe ag rather than an amicable feeling 

etween us. The noise and turmoil about 
prevented the others remarking the cireum- 
stance ; but I could perceive in his man- 
ner what I deemed a studied determination 
to promote a quarrel, while I felt within 
myself a most unchristian-like desire to in- 
dulge his fancy. 

** Worse fellows at passing the bottle 
than Trevyllian and O’Malley, there, I have 
rarely sojourned with,” cried the Major ; 
“look if they hayen’t got eight decanters 
between them, and here we are in a state 
of African thirst.” 

** How can you expect him to think of 
thirst when such perfumed billets as that 
come showering upon him ?” said the Ad- 
jutant, alluding to a rose-colored epistle a 
servant had placed within my hands, 

** Kight miles of a stone-wall country in 
fifteen minutes !—devil a lie in it!” said 
O’Shaughnessy, striking the table with his 
clenched fist ; ‘‘show me the man would 
deny it!” 

‘* Why, my dear fellow—” 

**Don’t be dearing me. Is it no you’ll 
be saying to me ?” 

«« Listen, now : there’s O’ Reilly, there—” 

** Where is he?” 

“¢ He’s under the table.” 

«* Well, it’s the same thing. His moth- 
er had a fox—bad luck to you : don’t scald 
me with the jug !—his mother had a fox- 
coyer in Shinrohan.” 

When O’Shaughnessy had got thus far 
in his narrative, I had the opportunity of 
opening my note, which merely contained 
the following words: “ Come to the ball 
at the Casino, and bring the cadeau you 
promised.” ; 

I had scarcely read this over once, when 
aroar of laughter at something said at- 
tracted my attention. I looked up, and 
perceived Trevyllian’s eyes bent upon me 
with the fierceness of a tiger; the veins in 
his forehead were swollen and distorted, 
and the whole expression of his face be- 
tokened rage and passion. Resolved no 
longer to submit to such evident determi- 
nation to insult, I was rising from my place 
at table, when, as if anticipating my in- 


tention, he pushed back his chair, and left | 


the room. Fearful of attracting attention 
by immediately following him, I affected 
to join in the conversation around me, 
while my temples throbbed, and my hands 
tingled with impatience to get away. 
** Poor M“Manus !” said O’Shaughnessy, 
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“rest his soul! he’d have puzzled the 
bench OF PADRE for hard cabin yee 
my conscience, I believe he spent his morn- 
ings looking for them in the Old Testa- 
ment. Sure ye might have heard what 
happened to him at Banagher, when he 
commanded the Kilkennys,—ye never heard 
the story ? well, then, ye shall. Push the 
sherry along first,:though—old Monsoon, 
there, always keeps it lingering beside his 
left arm ! 
** Well, when Peter was Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Kilkennys—who, I may re- 
mark, en passant, as the French say, were 
the seediest-looking devils in the whole 
service—he never let them alone from 
morning till night, drilling and pipe-clay- 
ing, and polishing them up. ‘Nothing 
will make soldiers of you,’ said-Peter ; ‘ but, 
by the rock of Cashel, ’ll keep you as clean 
as a new musket!” Now, poor Peter him- 
self was not a very warlike figure ; he mea- 
sured five feet one in his tallest boots ; but 
certainly, if Nature denied him length of 
stature, she compensated for it in another - 


way, by giving him a taste of the longest 


words in the language. An extra sylla- 
ble or so in a word was always a strong 
recommendation ; and, whenever he could 
not find one to his mind, he’d take some 
quaint outlandish one, that more than once 
led to very awkward results. Well, the 
regiment was one day drawn up for parade 
in the town of Banagher, and, as M‘Manus 
came down the lines, he stopped opposite 
one of the men, whose face, hands, and 
accoutrements exhibited a most woeful 
contempt of his orders. The fellow look- 
ed more like a turf-stack than a light- 
company man ! 

“ «Stand out, sir!’ cried M‘Manus, in a 
boiling passion. ‘Sergeant O’Toole, in- 
spect this individual.’ Now, the Sergeant 
was rather a favorite with Mac; for he al- 
ways pretended to understand his phrase- 
ology, and, in consequence, was pronounced 
by the Colonel a very superior man for 
his station in life. ‘Sergeant,’ said he, 
‘we shall make an exemplary illustration 
of our system here !’? “ 

“« Yes, sir,’ said the Sergeant, sorely 
puzzled at the meaning of what he spoke. 

‘** Bear him to the Shannon, and lave 
him there!’ This he said in a kind of 
Coriolanus tone, with a toss up of his 
head, and a waye of his right arm, signs, 
whenever he made them, incontestably 
showing that further parley was out of the 
question, and that he had summed up, and 
charged the jury for good and all. 

«‘* Lave him in the river ?’ said O’Toole, 
his eyes starting from the sockets, and his 
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whole face working in strong anxiety ; ‘is 
it dave him in the river, yer honor means ?’ 

«©<T have spoken !’ said the little man, 
bending an ominous frown upon the Ser- 
geant, which, whatever construction he 
might have put upon his words, there was 
no mistaking. 

“<¢Well, well, av it’s God’s will he’s 
drowned, it will not be on my head,’ says 
O’Toole, as he marched the fellow away, 
between two rank and file. 

“The parade was nearly over, when Mac 
happened to sce the Sergeant coming up, 
all splashed with water, and looking quite 
tired. 

““«Have you obeyed my orders?’ said 
he. 

“Yes, yer honor; and tough work we 
had of it, for he struggled hard !’ 

«< And where is he now ?’ 

“<Oh, troth, he’s there safe! 
fear he’ll get out !’ 

“ «Where ?” said Mac. 

“©*Tn the river, yer honor.’ 

«¢¢ What have youdone, you scoundrel ?’ 

«¢Didn’t I do as you bid me ?’ says he; 
‘didn’t I throw him in, and Jave [leave] 
him there ?’ 

“And faith so they did; and if he 
wasn’t a good swimmer, and got over to 
Moystown, there’s little doubt but he’d 
have been drowned, and all because Peter 
M‘Manus could not express himself like a 
Christian.” 

In the laughter which followed O’- 
Shaughnessy’s story, I took the oppor- 
tunity of making my escape’ from the 
party, and succeeded in gaining the street 
unobserved. Though the note I had just 
read was not signed, I had no doubt from 
whom it came; so I hastened at once to 
my quarters, to mnake search for the lock 
of Ned Howard’s hair, to which the Sen- 
hora alluded. -What was my mortification, 
however, to discover that no such thing 
could be found anywhere! TI searched all 
my drawers; I tossed about my papers 
and letters ; I hunted every likely, every 
unlikely spot I could think of, but in 
vain; now cursing my carelessness for 
having lost it ; now swearing most solemn- 
ly to myself that I never could have re- 
ceived it. What was to be done? It was 
already late : my only thought was how to 
replace it. If I only knew the color, any 
other lock of hair would, doubtless, do 
just as well. The chances were, as Howard 
was young, and an Englishman, that his 
hair was light; light-brown, probably ; 
something like my own. Of course it was! 
why didn’t that thought occur to me be- 
fore? how stupid I was. So saying, I 
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‘seized a pair of scissors, and cut a long 


lock beside my temple; this, in a calm 
moment, I might have hesitated about. — 
“Yes,” thought I, ‘‘she’ll never discover — 
the cheat ; and, besides, I do feel-—_I know 
not exactly why—rather gratified to think 
that I shall have left this sowvenir behind 
me, even though it call up other recollec- 
tions than of me.” So thinking, I wrapped 
my cloak about me, and hastened toward 
the Casino. ; : 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE ROUTE. 


I HAD scarcely gone a hundred yards 
from my quarters, when a great tramp of 
horses’ feet attracted my attention. I 
stopped to listen, and soon heard the jin- 
gle of dragoon accoutrements, as the noise 
came nearer. The night was dark, but 
perfectly still; and before I stood many 
minutes I heard the tones of a voice which 
I well knew could belong to but one, and 
that, Fred Power. 

““Fred Power!” said I, shouting at the 
same time at the top of my yvoice— 
“ Power !”” 

“Ah, Charley, is that you? come along 
to the Adjutant-General’s quarters. I’m 
charged with some important dispatches, 
and can’t stop till I’ve delivered them. 
Come along, I’ve glorious news for you !” 
So saying, he dashed spurs to his horse, 
and followed by two mounted dragoons, 
galloped past. Power’s few and hurried 
words had so excited my curiosity, that I 
turned at once to follow him, questioning 
myself, as I walked along, to what he 
could possibly allude. He knew of my 
attachment to Lucy Dashwood—could he 
mean anything of her? But what could I 
expect there? by what flattery could I 
picture to myself any chance of success in 
that quarter ? and yet, what other news 
could I care for or value, than what bore 
upon her fate upon whom my own depend- 
ed ? Thus ruminating, | reached the door 
of the spacious building in which the 
Adjutant-General had taken up his abode, 
and soon found myself among a crowd of 
persons whom the rumor of some impor- 
tant event had assembled there, though no 
one could tell what had occurred. Before 
many minutes the door opened, and Power 
came out ; bowing hurriedly to a few, and 
whispering a word or two as he passed 
down the steps, he seized me by the arm 
and led me across the street. ‘‘ Charley,” 
said he, “the curtain’s rising; the piece 
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is about to begin; a new commander-in- 
chief is sent out; Sir Arthur Aer 
A hd finest fellow in England, is to 
head us on, and we march to-morrow. 
There’s news for you!” A raw boy, wn- 
read, uninformed as I was, I knew but little 

f his career whose name had even then 
shed such luster upon our army ; but the 
buoyant tone of Power as he spoke, the 
kindling energy of his voice roused me, 
and I felt every inch a soldier. As I 

rasped his hand, in delightful enthusiasm, 

lost all memory of my disappointment, 
and, in the beating throb that shook m 
head, I felt how deeply slept the ardor of 
military glory that first led me from my 
home to see a battle-field. 

“There goes the news !” said Frederick, 
pointing, as he spoke, to a rocket that shot 
up into the sky, and, as it broke into ten 
thousand stars, illuminated the broad 
stream where the ships of war lay darkly 
resting. In another moment the whole 
air shone with similar fires, while the deep 
roll of the drum sounded along the silent 
streets, and the city, so lately sunk in 
sleep, became, as if by magic, thronged 
with crowds of people ;" the sharp clang of 
the cavalry trumpet blended with the gay 
carol of the light-infantry bugle, and the 
heavy tramp of the march was heard in 
the distance. All was excitement, all 
bustle ; but in the joyous tone of every 
voice was spoken the longing anxiety to 
meet the enemy ; the gay, reckless tone of 
an Irish song would occasionally reach 
us, as some Connaught Ranger, or some 
Seventy-eighth man passed, his knapsack 
on his back ; or the low monotonous pi- 
broch of the Highlander, swelling into a 
war-cry, as some kilted corps drew up 
their ranks together. We turned to regain 
our quarters, when, at the corner of a 
street, we came suddenly upon a merry 
party, seated around a table before a little 
inn ; a large street-lamp, unhung for the 
occasion, had been placed in the midst of 
them, and showed us the figures of several 
soldiers in undress; at the end, and raised 
a little above his compeers, sat one whom, 
by the ‘unfair proportion he assumed of 
the conversation, not less than by the mu- 
sical intonation of his voice, I soon recog- 
nized as my man, Mickey Free. 

“Pll be hanged if that’s not your fellow 
there, Charley,” said Power, as he came 
to a dead stop a few yards off. “‘ What an 
impertinent varlet he is: only to think of 
him there, presiding among a set of fellows 
that have fought all the battles in the 
Peninsular war. At this moment, I'll be 
hanged, if he is not going to sing.” 
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Here a tremendous thumping upon the 
table announced the fact, and after a few 
preliminary observations from Mike, illus- 
trative of his aa to the service in 
which he had so often distinguished him- 
self, he began, to the air of the « Young 
May Moon,” a ditty of which I only recol- 
lect the following verses: 


“The hehe are fast retreating, boys, 
The last tattoo is beating, boys ; 
So let.every man 
Finish his can, 
And drink to our next merry meeting, boys ! 


«The colonel so gayly prancing, boys, 
Has a wonderful trick of advancing, boys ; 
When he sings out so large, + 
‘ Fix bayonets and charge,’ 
He sets all the Frenchmen a-dancing, boys ! 


‘‘ Let Mounseer look ever so big, m 
Who cares for fighting a fig, my 
When we play Garryowen, 
He’d rather go home ; ‘ 
For somehow, he’s no taste for a jig, my boys !” 


boys, 
0Ys ? 


This admirable lyric seemed to have a 
perfect success, if one were only to judge 
from the thundering of voices, hands, and 
drinking vessels which ‘followed ; while a 
venerable gray-haired sergeant rose to pro- 
pose Mr. Free’s health, and speedy promo- 
tion tohim. — 

- We stood for several minutes in admira- 
tion of the party ; when the loud roll of 
the drums beating to arms awakened us to 
the thought that our moments were num- 
bered. 
|_ “*Good-night, Charley !” said Power, as 
he shook my hand warmly ; ** good-night ! 
It will be your last night under a curtain 
for some months to come; make the most 
of it. Adieu!” 

So saying, we parted : he to his quarters, 
and I to all the confusion of my baggage, 
which lay ih most admired disorder about 
my room. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE FAREWELL. 


THE preparations for the march occu- 
|pied_me till near morning ; and, indeed, 
|had I been disposed to sleep, the din and 
clamor of the world without would have 
totally prevented it. Before daybreak the 
advanced guard was already in motion, and 
| some squadrons of heavy cavalry had begun 
| their march. 

I looked around my now dismantled 
room as one does usually for the last time 
jere leaving, and bethought me if I had not 
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forgotten anything. Apparently all was 


remembered : but stay—whatis this ? To 
be sure, how forgetful I had become! It 


was the packet I destined for Donna Inez, 
and which, in the confusion of the night 
before, I had omitted to bring to the 
Casino. 

I immediately dispatched Mike to the 
Commissary, with my luggage, and orders 
to ascertain when we were expected to 
march. He soon returned, with the intel- 
ligence that our corps.was not-to move 
before noon ; sothat I had yet some hours 
to spare, and make my adieux to the Sen- 
hora. 

I cannot exactly explain the reason, but 
I certainly did bestow a more than com- 
mon attention upon my toilet that morn- 
ing. The Senhora was nothing to me. It 
is true, she had, as she lately most candid- 
ly informed me, a score of admirers, among 
whom I was not even reckoned : she was 
evidently a coquette, whose greatest plea- 
sure was to sport and amuse herself with 
the passions she excited in others. And, 
even if she were not,—if her heart were to 
be won to-morrow, what claim—what right 
had I to seek it ?) My affections were al- 
ready pledged; promised, it is true, to one 
who gave nothing in return, and who, per- 
haps, even loved another. Ah! there was 
the rub: that one confounded suspicion, 
lurking in the rear, chilled my courage 
and wounded my spirit. 

If there be anything more disheartening 
to an Irishman, in his little affaires de 
ceur, than another, it is the sense of rival- 
ty. The obstinacy of fathers, the ill-will 
of mothers, the coldness, the indifference 
of the lovely object herself,—obstacles 
though they be,—he has tact, spirit, and 
perseverance to overcome them ; but, when 
a more successful candidate for the fair 
presents himself ; when the eye that re- 
mains downcast at fis suit, lights up with 
animation at apother’s coming ; when the 
features, whose cold and chilling apathy 
to him have blended in one smile of wel- 
come to another,—it is all up with him: 
he sees the game Tost, and throws his ecards 
upon the table. And yet, why is this ? 
why is it that he, whose birthright itwould 
seem to be sanguine when others despond, 
—to be confident when all else are hope- 
less,—should find his courage fail him 
here? ‘The reason is, simply—But, in 
good sooth, I am ashamed to confess it ! 

Having jogged on so far with my reader, 
in all the sober seriousness which the mat- 


ter-of-fact material of these memoirs de- | 


mands, I fear lest a seeming paradox may 
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ty; and that, while merely maintaining a | 
national trait of my country, I may appear. 
to be asserting some unheard-of and absurd 
proposition : so far have mere vulgar pre- 
judices gone to sap our character as a 
people. 

The reason, then, is this—for I have 
gone too far to retreat—the Irishman is 
essentially bashful. Well, laugh if you 
wish ; for I conclude that, by this time, 
you have given way to a most immoderate 
excess of risibility ; but still, when you 
have perfectly recovered your composure, 
I beg to repeat, the Irishman is essentially 
a bashful man ! 

Do not, for a moment, fancy that I 
would by this imply that, in any new or un- 
expected situation—that from any unfore- 
seen conjuncture of events—the [rishman 
would feel confused or abashed, more 
than any other; far from it. The cold 
and habitual reserve of the Englishman, 
the studied caution of the North Tweeder 
himself, would exhibit far stronger evi- 
dences of awkwardness in such circumstan- 
ces as these. But, on the other hand, 
when measuring his capacity, his means of 
success, his probabilities of being preferred, 
with those of the natives of any other 
country, I back the Irishman against the 
world for distrust of his own powers, for 
an under-estimate of his real merits ; m 
one word, for his bashfulness. But let us 
return to Donna Inez. . 

As I rode up to the villa, I found the 
family assembled at breakfast. Several 
officers were also present, among whom I 
was not sorry to recognize my friend Mon- 
soon. 

**Ah, Charley!” cried he, as I seated 
myself beside him, ‘‘ what a pity all our 
fun is so soon to have an end! Here’s 
this confounded Soult won’t be quiet and 
peaceable ; but he must march upon Opor- 
to, and Heayen knows where besides, just as 
we were really beginning to enjoy life, had 
got such acontract for blankets ! and now 
they’ye ordered me to join Beresford’s 
corps in the mountains ; and you,’’—here 
he dropped his voice,—‘‘and you were 
getting on so devilish well in this quarter ; 
upon my life, I think you’d have carried 
the days; old Don Emanuel—you know 
he’s a friend of mine—likes you yery 
much. And then, there’s Sparks—” 

**Ay, Major, what of him? I have not 
seen him for some days.” 

“Why, they’ve been frightening the 
poor devil out of his life, O'Shaughnessy 
and a set of them. Thev tried him by 
court-martial yesterday, and sentenced 


cause me to lose my good name for veraci-| him to mount. guard with a wooden sword 


ourne, it seems, saw him; and, faith, 

there would be the devil to ay if the route 

had not come. Some of them would cer- 

ae have got a long leave to see their 
rt . 


_ Why is not the Senhora here, Major ? 
T don’t see her at table.” 

zs A cold ; asére throat ; a wet-feet af- 
fair of last night, I believe. Pass tHat 
cold pie down here. Sherry, if you please. 
You didn’t see Power to-day?’ 

*“No: we parted last sagt ; I have not 
been to bed.’ 

*“Very bad preparation for a march: 
take some burnt brandy in your coffee.” 

“Then you don’t think the Senhora 
will appear ?” 

“Very unlikely. But stay, you know 
her room—the small drawing-room that 
looks out upon the flower-garden ; she 
usually passes the morning there. Leap the 
little wooden paling round the corner, and 
the chances are ten to one you find her.” 

I saw from the occupied air of Don An- 
tonio that there was little fear of interrup- 
tion on his part ; so, taking an early mo- 
ment to escape unobserved, I rose and left 
the room. When I sprang ‘over the oak 
fence, I found myself in a delicious little 
garden, where roses, grown to a height 
never seen in our colder climate, formed a 
deep bower of rich blossom. 

The Major was right. The Senhora 
was in the room, and in one moment I was 
beside her. 

** Nothing but my fears of not bidding 
you farewell could palliate my thus in- 
truding, Donna Inez ; but as we are order- 
ed away—” 

““ When ? not so soon, surely ?” 

“« Even so ; to-day, this very hour, But 
you see that, even in the hurry of depar- 
ture, I have not forgotten my trust; this 
is the packet I promised you.” 

So saying, I placed the paper with the 
lock of hair within her hand, and, bending 
downward, pressed my lips upon her taper 
fingers. She hurriedly snatched her hand 


away, and, tearing open the inclosure, | 


took out the lock. She looked steadily for 
a moment at it, then at me, and again at 
it, and, at length, bursting into a fit of 
laughing, threw herself upon a chair in a 
very ecstasy of mirth. 

“Why, you don’t mean to impose this 
auburn ringlet upon me for one of poor 
Howard’s jetty curls? What downright 
folly to think of it! and then, with how 
little taste the deception was practiced— 
upon your very temples, too! One com- 
fort is, you are utterly spoiled by it.” 
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to the chamber. 


a 
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cies eae 
Here she again relapsed into a fit of — 
laughter, Tava vtel partbctly ate 
what to think of her, as she resumed : — 

“* Well, tell me now, am I to reckon this 
as a piesa of your own allegiance, or am 
I still to believe it to he Edward Howard’s? 
Speak, and truly.” 

‘““Of my own, most certainly,” said I, 
“if it will be accepted.” 

‘Why, after such treachery, perhaps it 
ought not ; but, still, as you have already 
done yourself such injury, and look go 
very silly withal—” 

“That you are even resolved to give me 
cause to look more go,” added I. 

“Exactly,” said she ; ‘for here, now, I 
reinstate you among my true and faithful , 
admirers. Kneel down, sir knight! in 
token of which you will wear this scarf—” 

A-sudden start which the donna gave 
at these words brought me to my. feet. 
She was pale as death and trembling. 

“ What means this?” said-I. “What 
has happened ?” 

She pointed with her finger toward the 
garden ; but, though her lips moved, no 
voice came forth, Isprang through the 
open window. I rushed into the copse, 
the only one which might afford conceal- 
ment for a figure, but no one was there. 
After a few minutes’ vain endeavor to dis- 
cover any trace of an intruder, I returned 
The donna was there 
still; but how changed ! her gayety and 
animation were gone, her pale)cheek and 
trembling lip bespoke fear and suffering, 
and her cold hand lay heavily beside her. 

“JT thought— perhaps it was merely 
fancy—but I thought I saw Trevyllian be- 
side the window.” 

‘‘Impossible !” said I. ‘‘I have search- 
ed every walk and alley. It was nothing 
but imagination—believe me, no more. 
There, be assured; think no more of 
i 

While I endeavored thus to reassure her, 
I was very far from feeling perfectly at 
ease myself ; the whole bearing and con- 
duct of this man had inspired me with a 
growing dislike of him, and I felt already 
half-eonvineed that he had _ established 
himself as a spy upon my actions. 

“Then you really believe I was mis- 
taken ?” said the donna, as she placed her 
hand within mine. 

‘“Of course I do: but speak rio more of 
it. You must not forget how few my mo- 
ments are here. Already I have heard the 
tramp of horses without ; ah! there they 
are :in a moment more I shall be missed ; 
so, once more, fairest Inez—Nay, I beg 
pardon if I have dared to call you thus ; 
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but think, if it be the first it may also be 
the last time I shall ever speak it.” 

Her head gently drooped as I said these 
words, till it sunk upon my shoulder, her 
long and heavy hair falling upon my neck 
and across my bosom. I felt her heart al- 
most beat against my side; I muttered 
some words, I know not what ; I felt them 
like a prayer ; I pressed her cold forehead 
to my lips; rushed from the room ; clear- 


ed the fence at a spring, and was far upon. 


the road to Lisbon ere I could sufficiently 
collect my senses to know whither I was 
going. Of little else was I conscious: my 
mind was full to bursting, and, in the con- 
fusion of my excited brain, fiction and 
reality were so inextricably mingled as to 
defy every endeavor at discrimination, 
But little time had I for reflection ; as 1 


reached the city, the brigade to which I}- 


was attached was already under arms, and 
Mike impatiently waiting my arrival with 
the horses. ' 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE MARCH. 
WHAT a strange spectacle did the road 


to Oliveira present upon the morning of 
the 7th of May! A hurried or incautious 


observer might, at first sight, have pro-- 


nounced the long line of troops which 
wended their way through the valley as the 
remains of a broken and routed army, had 
not the ardent expression and bright eye 
that beamed on every side assured him that 
men who looked thus could not be beaten 
ones. Horse, foot, baggage, artillery, dis- 
mounted dragoons, even the pale and 
scarcely recovered inhabitants of the hos- 
pital, might have been seen hurrying on ; 
for the order, ‘“‘ Forward !” had been given 
at Lisbon, and those whose wounds did 
not permit their joining, were more pitied 
for their loss that its cause. More than 
one officer was seen at the head of his 
troop with an arm in a sling, or a ban- 
daged forehead; while, among the men, sim- 
ilar evidences of devotion were not unfre- 
quent. As for me, long years and many 
reverses have not obliterated —scarcely 


blunted—the impression that sight made 
on me. The splendid spectacle of a re- 


view had often excited and delighted me; 
but here there was the glorious reality of 
war; the bronzed faces, the worn uniforms; 
the well-tattered flags, the roll of the heavy 
guns mingling with the wild pibroch of 
the Highlander, or scarcely less wild reck- 
lessness of the Irish quick-step ; while the 
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long line of cavalry, their helmets and ac- | 
coutrements shining in the morning sun, 
brought back one’s boyish dreams of joust 
and tournament, and made the heart beat 
high with chivalrous enthusiasm. . . 

“Yes,” said I, half aloud, ‘this is in- 
deed a realization of what I longed and 
thirsted for,” the clang of the music and 
the tramp of the cavalry responding to my 
throbbing pulses as we moved: along. 

“Close up, there ; trot!” cried out a 
deep and manly voice ; and immediately a 
general officer rode by, followed by an aide- 
de-camp. 

«There goes Cotton,” said Power ; 
‘‘you may feel easy in your mind now, 
Charley ; there’s some work before us.” 

“You have not heard our destination ?” 

said I. 
‘‘Nothing is known for certain, yet. 
The report goes, that Soult is advancing 
upon Oporto; and the chances are, Sir 
Arthur intends to hasten on to its relief. 
Our fellows are at Ovar, with General 
Murray.” 

“I say, Charley, old Monsoon is in a 
devil of a flurry. He expected to have 
been peaceably settled down in Lisbon for 
the next six months, and he has received 
orders to set out for Beresford’s head-quar- 
ters immediately ; and, from what I hear, 
they have no idle time.” 

“Well, Sparks, how goes it man? Bet- 
ter fun this than the cook’s galley, eh ?” 

“Why, do you know, these hurried 
movements put me out confoundedly. I 
found Lisbon very interesting, the little I 
could see of it last night.” 

“Ah! my dear fellow, think of the 
lovely Andalusian lasses, with their brown 
transparent skins and liquid eyes; why, 
you’d have been over head and ears in love 
in twenty-four hours more, had we stayed.” 

‘¢ Are they really so pretty ?” 

‘* Pretty !— downright lovely, man. 
Why, they have a way of looking at you, 
over their fans—just one glance, short and 
fleeting, but so smelting, by Jove Then 
their walk--if it be not profane to call 
that springing, elastic gesture by such a 
name—why it’s regular witchcraft. Sparks, 
my man,I tremble for you. Do you 
know, by-the-by, that same pace of theirs 
is.a devilish hard thing to learn. I never 
could come it ; and yet, somehow, I was 
formerly rather a crack fellow at a ballet. 
Old Alberto used to select me for a pas de 
zéphyr among a host ; but there’sa kind of 
a hop, and a slide, and a spring—in fact, 
you must have been wearing petticoats for 
eighteen years, and have an Andalusian in- 
step, and an india-rubber sole to your foot, 


- or it’s no use trying it. How I used to 


make them laugh at the old San Josef con- 

vent, formerly, by my efforts in the cause !” 
_“ Why, how did it ever occur to you to 

practice it ?” . 


_, Many a man’s legs have saved his head, 
Charley, and I put it to mine to do a sim. 
ilar office for me.” F 

“True; but I never heard of a man 
that performed a pas seul before the 
enemy.” 

“ Not exactly ; but still you’re not very 
wide of the mark. If you'll only wait till 
we reach Pontalegue, I'll tell you the 
story ; not that it is worth the delay, but 
talking at this brisk pace I don’t admire.” 

“You leave a detachment here, Captain 
Power,” said an aide-de-camp, riding hast- 
ily up; “and General Cotton requests you 
will send a subaltern and two sergeants 
forward toward Berar, to rec@nnoiter the 
pass. Franchesca’s cavalry are reported 
in that quarter.” So speaking, he dashed 
spurs to his horse, and was out of sight in 
an instant. 

Power, at the same moment, wheeled to 
the rear, from which he returned in an 
instant, accompanied by three well-mount- 
ed light dragoons. <Sparks,” said he, 
“‘now for an occasion of distinguishing 
yourself. You heard the order—lose no 
time ; and, as your horse is an able one, 
and fresh, lose not a second, but forward.” 

No sooner was Sparks dispatched on, 
what it was evident he felt to be anything 
but a pleasant duty, than I turned to- 
ward Power, and said, with some tinge of 
disappointment in the tone, “ Well, if you 
really felt there was anything worth doing 
there—I flattered myself—that—” 

“Speak out, man. That I should have 
sent you, eh—is it not so?” 

** Yes, you’ve hit it.” 

“Well, Charley, my peace is easily 
made on this head. Why, I selected 
Sparks simply to spare you one of the 
most unpleasant duties that can be im- 
posed upon a man; a duty which, let him 
discharge it to the uttermost, will never 
be acknowledged, and the slightest failure 


in which will be remembered for many a| 


day against him ; besides the pleasant and 
very probable prospect of being selected as 
a bull’s-eye for a French rifle, or carried 
off a prisoner; eh, Charley ? there’s no 
glory in that, devil a ray of it! Come, 
come, old fellow, Fred Power’s not the 
man to keep his friend out of the mélée, if 
only anything can be made by being in it. 
Poor Sparks, I’d swear, is as little satisfied 
with the arrangement as yourself, if one 
knew but all.” 
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wats) 
**T say, Power,” said a tall, dashing. 
looking man of about five-and-forty, wi 
a Portuguese order’ on his breast—‘‘I say, 
Power, dine with us at the halt,” 

“With pleasure, if I may bring my 
young friend here.” 

‘*Of course ; pray introduce us,” 

‘Major Hixley, Mr. O’Malley,— a 14th 
man, Hixley.” 

** Delighted to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. O’Malley. Knew a famous fellow in 
Ireland of your name, a certain Godfrey 
O’Malley, member of. some county or 


other.” 
“My uncle,” said I, blushing deeply, 
with a pleasurable feeling, at even this 


sight praise of my oldest friend. : 

‘“‘Your uncle! give me your hand. B 
Jove, his nephew has a right to good 
treatment at my hands; he saved my life 
in the year 98 ; and how is old Godfrey ?” 

“Quite well, when I left him some 
months ago; a little gout, now and then.” 

‘* To be sure he has ; no man deserves it 
better ; but it’s a gentlemanlike gout, that 
merely jogs his memory in the morning of 
the good wine he has drank overnight. 
By-the-by, what became of a friend of his, 
a devilish eccentric fellow, who held a 
command in the Austrian service ?” 

**Oh, Considine—the Count ?” 

“The same.” 

“As eccentric as ever; I left him on a 
visit with my uncle. And Boyle—did you 
know Sir Harry Boyle ?” 

“To be sure I did ; shall I ever forget 
him, and his capital blunders, that kept 
me laughing the whole time [ spent in 
Ireland? 1 was in the house when he 
concluded a panegyric upon a friend, by 
calling him ‘the father to the poor, and 
uncle to Lord Donoughmore.’ ”” 

“He was the only man who could ren- 


der by a bull what it was impossible to 


convey more correctly,” said Power. 
“You've heard of his duel with Dick 
Toler ?” 

“* Never; let’s hear it.” 

“It was a bull from beginning to end. 
Boyle took it into his head that Dick was 
a person with whom he had a serious row 
in Cork. Dick, on the other hand, mis- 
took Boyle for Old Caples, whom he had 
been pursuing with horse-whipping inten- 
tions for some months ; they met in Kil- 
dare-street Club, and very little colloquy 
satisfied them that they were right in their 
conjectures, each party being so eagerly 
ready to meet the views of the other. It 
never was a difficult matter to find a friend 
in Dublin; and to do them justice, Irish 
seconds, generally speaking, are perfectly 
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free from any imputation upon the score 
of mere delay. No men have less imperti- 
nent curiosity as to the cause of the quar- 
rel ; wisely supposing that the principals 
know their own affairs best, they cautious- 
ly abstain from indulging any prying 
spirit, but proceed to discharge their func- 
tions as best they may. Accordingly, Sir 
Harry and Dick were ‘set up,’ as the 
phrase is, at twelve paces, and to use 
Boyle’s own words, for I have heard him 
relate the story— 

‘“We blazed away, sir, for three rounds. 
I put two in his hat, and one in his neck- 
cloth ; his shots went all through the 
skirt of my coat. 

««« We'll spend the day here,’ says Con- 
sidine, ‘at this rate. Couldn’t you put 
them closer ?’” 

<¢*« And give us a little more time in the 
word,’ says I. 

« «Hxactly,’ said Dick. 

“Well, they moved us forward two 
paces, and set to loading the pistols again. 

«¢ By this time we were so near, that we 
had full opportunity to scan each other’s 
faces; well sir, I stared at him, and he at 
me. 

«6 What!’ said I. 

«<Hh |’ said he. 

‘© * How’s this?’ said I. , 

*¢* Youre not Billy Caples ?’ said he. 

ccoMeyilea bit?-saide I, if norw ls don’t 
think youre Archy. Devine ;’ and, faith, 
sir, so it appeared, we were fighting away 
all the morning for nothing; for, some- 
how, it turned out i¢ was neither of us!” 

What amused me most in this anecdote 
was the hearing it at such a time and place. 
That poor Sir Harry’s eccentricities should 
turn up for discussion on a march in Por- 
tugal was singular enough ; but, after all, 
life is full of such incongruous accidents. 
I remember once supping with Calzoo 
on the Blue Mountains, in Jamaica. By 
way of entertaining his guests, some Eng- 
lish officers, he ordered one of his suite to 
sing. We were of course pleased at the 
opportunity of hearmg an Indian war- 
chant, with a skull and thigh-bone accom- 
paniment ; but what was our astonishment 
to hear the Indian—a ferocious-looking 
dog, with an awful scalp-lock, and two 
streaks of red paint across his chest—clear 
his voice well for a few seconds, and then 
begin, without discomposing a muscle of 
his gravity, ‘‘ The Laird of Cockpen!” I 
need not say that the “ Great Raccoon ” 
was a Dumfries man, who had quitted 
Scotland forty years before, and, with 
characteristic prosperity, had attained his 
present rank in a foreign service. 
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‘* Halt, halt!” cried a deep-toned, 
manly voice in the leading column, and 
the word was repeated from mouth to_ 
mouth to the rear. a 

We dismounted, and picketing our 
horses beneath the broad-leaved foliage of 
the cork-trees, stretched ourselves out at 
full length upon the grass, while our mess- 
men prepared the dinner. Our party at 
first consisted of Hixley, Power, the Adju- 
tant, and myself; but our number was 
soon increased by three officers of the 
6th Foot, about to join their regiment. 

‘* Barring the ladies, God bless them !” 
said - Power, ‘‘there’s no such picnics as 
campaigning presents; the charms of 
scenery are greatly enhanced by their 
coming unexpectedly on you. Your 
chance good-fortune in the prog has an 
interest that no ham-and-cold-chicken 
affair, prep#red by your servants before- 
hand, and got ready with a degree of fuss 
and worry that converts the whole party 
into an assembly of cooks, can eyer afford ; 
and, lastly, the excitement that this same 
life of -ours is never without, gives a 
zest—” 

‘There you’ve hit it,” cried Hixley, 
‘*it’s that same feeling of uncertainty that 
those who meet now may ever do so again, 
full as it is of sorrowful reflection, that 
still teaches us, as we become inured to 
war, ;to economize our pleasures, and be 
happy when we may. Your health, 
O’Malley, and your uncle Godfey’s too.” 

‘* A little more of the pastry ?” 

‘< What a capital guinea fowl this is !” 

“‘That’s some of old Monsoon’s own 
particular port.” 

‘* Pass it round here ; really this is plea- 
sant.” 

“« My blessing on the man who left that 
vista yonder; see what a glorious yalley 
stretches out there, undulating in its rich- 
ness ; and look at those dark trees, where 
just one streak of soft sunlight is kissing 
their tops, giving them one chaste good- 
night—” 

‘Well done, Power!” 

**Confound you, you’ve pulled me short, 
and I was about becoming downright 
pastoral. 4 propos of kissing, I under- 
stand Sir Arthur won’t allow the convents 
to be occupied by troops.” 

“And @ propos of convents,” said I, 
‘‘Jet’s hear your story; you promised it 
a while ago.” 

‘* My dear Charley, it’s far too early in 
the evening fora story; I should rather 
indulge my poetic fancies here, under the 
shade of melancholy boughs. And, be- 
sides, I am not half screwed up yet!” 


* 


ome, Adjutant, let’s have a song.” 
“Pll sing you a Portuguese serenade 
when the bottle comes in. What 
capital port! Have you much of it ?” 

Se) eae dozen. We got it late last 

; forged an order from the command- 
ing officer, and sent it up to old Monsoon 
_— ‘for hospital use.’ He gave it with a 
tear in_his eye, saying, as the sergeant 
marched away, ‘Only think of such wine 
for fellows that may be in the next world 
before morning. It’s a downright sin !?” 

“T say, Power, there’s something going 
on there.” 

At this instant the trumpet sounded 
* boot and saddle,” and, like one man, the 
whole mass rose up, when the scene, late so 
tranquil, became one of excited bustle and 
confusion. An aide-de-camp galloped past 
toward the river, followed by two orderly 
sergeants; and the next moment Sparks 
rode up, his whole equipment giving evi- 
dence of a hurried ride, while his cheek 
was deadly pale and haggard. 

Power presented to him a goblet of 
sherry, which having emptied at a draught, 
he drew a long breath, and said, 

“They are coming—coming in force.” 

“Who are coming ?” said Power ; ‘‘take 
time, man, and collect yourself.” 

“The French! I saw them a devilish 
deal closer than I liked; they wounded 
one of the orderlies, and took the other 
prisoner.” 

**Forward !” cried out a hoarse voice in 
the front. ‘‘ March—trot !” 

And before we could obtain any further 
information from Sparks, whose faculties 
seemed to have received a terrific shock, 
we were once more in the saddle, and mov- 
ing at a brisk pace onward. 


Sparks had barely time to tell us that a 


large body of French cavalry occupied the 
pass of Berar, when he was sent for by 
General Cotton to finish his report. 

‘** How frightened the fellow is!” said 
Hixley. 

**T don’t think the worse of poor Sparks 
for all that,” said Power; ‘‘ he saw these 
fellows for the first time, and no bird’s-eye 
view of them either.” 

*¢ Then we are in for a skirmish at least,” 
said I. 

*‘Tt would appear not, from that,” said 
Hixley, pointing to the head of the col- 
umn, which, leaving the high-road upon 
the teft,entered the forest by a deep cleft 
that opened upon a yalley traversed by a 
broad river. 

‘¢ That looks very like taking up a posi- 
tion, though,” said Power. 
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ley, pointing to a dip in the plain beside 
the river; ‘is there not a cavalry picket 
there? ? tev), TR 

** Right, by Jove! I say, Fitzroy,” said 
Power to an aide-de-camp as he ‘passed, 
“what's going on ?” Gobet 

‘ Soult has carried Oporto,” cried he, 
“and Franchesca’s cavalry have escaped.” 

“And who are these fellows in the val- 
ley?” * . 

“Our own people coming up:” 

Tn less than half an hour’s brisk trotting 
we reached the stream, the banks of which 
were occupied by two cavalry regiments 
advancing to the main army ; and what 
was my delight to find that one of them 
was our own corps, the 14th Light Dra- 
goons. 


**Hurra !” cried Power, waving his cap 


as he™came up. ‘ How are you, Sedge- 
wick ? Baker, my hearty, how goes it? 
How is Hampton and the Colonel ?” 

In an instant we were surrounded by 
our brother officers, who all shook me cor- 
dially by the hand, and welcomed me to 
the regiment with most gratifying warmth. 

“One of us,” said Power, with a know- 
ing look, as he introduced me, and the 
freemasonry of these few words secured 
me a hearty greeting. 

“Halt, halt! Dismount!” ‘sounded 
again from front to rear; and in a few 
minutes we were once more stretched upon 
the grass, beneath the deep and mellow 
moonlight, while the bright stream ran 
placidly beside us, reflecting on its calm 
surface the varied’ groups as they lounged 
or sat around the blazing fires of the bi- 
youac. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BIVOUAC. 


WHEN I contrasted the gay and lively 
tone of the conversation which ran on 
around our bivouac fire, with the dry mo- 
notony and prosaic tediousness of my first 
military dinner at Cork, I felt how much 
the spirit and adventure of a soldier’s life 
can impart of chivalrous enthusiasm to 
even the dullest and least susceptible. I 
suw even many who, under common cir- 
cumstances, would have possessed no inter- 
est, nor excited any curiosity, but now, 
connected as they were with the great 
events occurring around them, absolutely 
became heroes ; and it was with a strange, 
wild throbbing of excitement, I listened 
to the details of movements and marches, 


*‘ Look—look down yonder!” cried Hix-} whose objects I knew not, but in which 
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the magical words, Corunna, Vimeira, 
were mixed up, and gave to the circum- 
stances an interest of the highest charac- 
ter. How proud, too, I felt, to be the 
companion in arms of such fellows ! here 
they sat, the tried and’ proved soldiers of 
a hundred fights, treating me as their bro- 
ther and their equal. Who need wonder 
if I felt a sense of excited pleasure ?. Had 
I needed such a stimulant, that fight be- 
neath the cork-trees had been enough to 
arouse a passion for the army in my heart, 
and an irrepressible determination to seek 
for a soldier’s glory. 

“Fourteenth !” called out a voice from 
the wood behind ; and, in a moment after, 
the aide-de-camp appeared with a mounted 
orderly. 

“Colonel Merivale ?” said he, touching 
his cap to the stalwart, soldier-like figure 
before him. 

The Colonel bowed. 

“Sir Stapleton Cotton desires me to re- 
quest that at an early hour to-morrow you 
will occupy the pass, and cover the march 
of the troops. It is his wish that all the 
reinforcements should arrive at Oporto by 
noon. I need scarcely add, that we expect 
to be engaged with the enemy.” 

These few words were spoken hurriedly, 
and, again saluting our party, he turned 
his horse’s head and continued his way to- 
ward the rear. 

*«There’s news for you, Charley,” said 

Power, slapping me on the shoulder. 
% eee Dashwood or Westminster Ab- 
bey !” 
t. The regiment was never in finer con- 
dition, that’s certain,” said the Colonel, 
“and most eager for a brush with the 
enemy.” 

‘‘How your old friend, the Count, 
would have liked this work,” said Hixley ; 
-“ gallant fellow he was.” 

** Come,” cried Power, ‘‘ here’s a fresh 
bowl coming. Let’s drink the ladies, 
wherever they be: we most of us have 
some soft spot on that score.” 

“Yes,” said the Adjutant, singing : 
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**¢ Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, 
Here’s to the damsel that’s merry, 
Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant queen— ” 


“* And,” sang Power, interrupting, 
<¢«Fere’s to the ‘ Widow of Derry.’” 


“Come, come, Fred, no more quizzing 
on that score. It’s the only thing ever 
gives me a distaste to the service, the sou- 
venir of that adventure. When [I reflect 
what I might have been, and think what I 
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am; when I contrast a Brussels carpet 
with wet grass, silk hangings with a canvas 
tent, Sneyd’s claret with ration brandy, 
and Sir Arthur for a Commander-in-Chief 
vice Boggs, a widow—” 

“‘Stop there,” cried Hixley ; ‘‘ without 
disparaging the fair widow, there’s noth- 
ing beats campaigning, after all; eh, 
Fred ?” 

‘And to prove it,” said the Colonel, 
‘** Power will sing us a song.” 

Power took his pencil from his pocket, 
and, placing the back of a letter across 
his shako, commenced inditing his lyric ; 
saying, as he did so, 

**1’m your man in five minutes : just fill \ 
my glass in the mean time.” 

“That fellow beats Dibdin hollow,” 
whispered the Adjutant. ‘‘ I’ll be hanged 
if he’ll not knock you off a song like light- 
ning.” 

‘IT understand,” said Hixley, ‘‘ they 
have some intention at the Horse Guards 
of having all the general orders set to pop- 
ular tunes, and sung at every mess in the 
service. You've heard that, I suppose, 
Sparks ?” 

**T confess I had not before.” 

“* Tt will certainly come very hard upon 
the subalterns,” continued Hixley, with 
much gravity; “theyll have to brush up 
their sol mi fas; all the solos are to be 
their part.” 

‘*What rhymes with slaughter?” said 
Power. 

“* Brandy-and-water!” said the Adjutant. 

‘* Now, then,” said Power, ‘‘are you all 
ready ?” 

“¢ Ready !” 

“You must chorus, mind ; and, mark 
me, take care you give the hip, hip, hurra ! 
well, as that’s the whole force of the 
chant. Take the time from me. Now 
for it. Air, ‘Garryowen,* with spirit, but 
not too quick. 


‘‘Now that we’ve pledged each eye of blue, 
And every maiden fair and true, 
And our green island home—to you 
The ocean’s wave adorning, 

Let’s give one hip, hip, hip, hurra ! 

And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadrons square, 
We'll all be there, 

To meet the French in the morning. 


“May his bright laurels never fade, 
Who leads our fighting fifth brigade, 
Those lads so true in heart and blade, 

And famed for danger scorning : 
So join me in one hip, hurra ! 
And drink e’en to the coming day, 
When, squadron square, 
We'll all be there, 
To meet the French in the morning. 
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some hearth around, 
rno i the stirring sound 


You'll fill, and drink, one hip, hurra ! 
igede” 


pet’s warning, — 
the memory of the day, 
, Squadrons square, 
They all were there, 
To meet the French in the morning.” 


*‘ Gloriously done, Fred !” cried Hixley. 
“Tf I ever get my deserts in this werkt, 
T'll make you Laureate to the Forces, with 
a hogshead of your own native whisky for 
every victory of the army.” 

** A devilish good chant,” said Metivale ; 
“but the air surpasses anything I ever 
heard : thoroughly Irish, I take it.” 

“Trish ! upon my conscience, I believe 
you!” shouted O’Shaughnessy, with an 
energy of voice and manner that created a 
hearty laugh on all sides. ‘It’s few peo- 
pe ever mistook it for a Venetian melody, 

and over the punch—the sherry, I mean. 
When I was in the Clare militia, we always 
went to dinner to‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ a 
sweet air, and had ‘Garryowen’ for a 
quick-step. Ould M‘Manus, when he got 
the regiment, wanted to change; he said 
they were damned vulgar tunes, and want- 
ed to have ‘ Rule Britannia,’ or the ‘ Hun- 
dredth Psalm ;* but we would not stand 
it; there would have been a mutiny in the 
corps.” 

*“'The same fellow, wasn’t he, that you 
told the story of, the other evening, in 
Lisbon ?” said I. 

“The same. Well, what a character he 
was! As pompous and conceited a little 
fellow as ever you met with: and then, he 
was so bullied by his wife, he always came 
down to revenge it on the regiment. She 
was a fine, showy, vulgar woman, with a 
most cherishing affection for all the good 
things in this life, except her husband, 
whom she certainly held in due contempt. 
‘Ye little crayture,’ she’d say to him with 
a sneer, ‘it ill becomes you to drink and 
sing, and be making a man of yourself. 
If you were like O’Shaughnessy there, six 
foot three in his stockings— Well, well, 
it looks like béasting ; but no matter: 
here’s her health, anyway.” 

**T knew you were tender in that quar- 
ter,” said Power. ‘I heard it when quar- 
tered in Limerick.” 

“May be you heard, too, how I paid off 
Mac, when he came down on a visit to that 
county ?” 

“ Never : let’s hear it now.” 

** Ay, O’Shaughnessy, now’s your time ; 
the fire’s a good one, the night fine, and 
liquor plenty.” ’ 

“Tm convanient,” said O’Shaughnessy, 
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as, depositing his enormous legs on each 
side of the burning fagots, and placing a 
bane between his knees, he began sce 
story.: 

_ ‘It was a cold rainy night in January, 
in the year ’98, I took my place in the 
Limerick mail, to go down for a few days 
to the west country. As the waiter of the 
Hibernian came to the door with a lantern, 
I just caught a glimpse of the other in- 
sides ; none of whom were known to me, 
except Colonel M‘Manus, that I met once 
in a boarding-house in Molesworth street. 
I did not, at the time, think him a very.’ 
agreeable companion ; but, when morning 
broke, and we began to pay our respects to 
each other in the coach, I leaned over, and 
said, ‘I hope you’re well, Colonel M‘Man- 
us,’ Just by way of civility like. He didn’t 
hear me at first ; so that I said it again, a 
little louder. 

‘I wish you saw the look he gave me ; 
he drew himself up to the height of his 
cotton umbrella, put his chin inside his 
eravat, pursed up his dry, shriveled lips, 
and, with a voice he meant to be awful, 
replied : 

** * You appear to have the advantage of 
meer 3 

*«¢ Upon my conscience, you’re right,’ 
said I, looking down at myself, and then 
over at him, at which the other travelers 
burst out a-laughing—‘I think there’s 
few will dispute that point.? When the 
laugh was over, I resumed—for I was de- 
termined not to let him off so easily. ‘Sure 
I met you at Mrs. Cayle’s,’ said I; ‘and, 
by the same token—it was a Friday, I re- 
member it well,—maybe you didn’t pitch 
into the salt cod ? I hope it didn’t disa- 
gree with you ?’ 

**“T beg to repeat, sir, that you are 
under a mistake,’ said he. 

**“ Maybe so, indeed,’ said I. ‘Maybe 
yowre not Colonel M‘Manus at all ; may- 
be you wasn’t in a passion for losing 
seven-and-sixpence at loo with Mrs. 
Moriarty; maybe you didn’t break the 
Jamp in the hall with your umbrella, pre- 
tending you touched it with your head, 
and wasn’t within three foot of it ; maybe 
Counselor Brady wasn’t going to put you 
in the box of the Foundling Hospital, if 
you wouldn’t behave quietly in the 
streets— 

‘‘Well, with this the others laughed so 
heartily, that I could not go on; and the 
next stage the bold Colonel got outside 
with the guard, and-never came in till we 
reached Limerick. I'll never forget his 
face, as he got down at Swinburne’s Hotel. 
‘Good-by, Colonel,’ said I; but he 
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wouldn’t take the least notice of my po- 
liteness, but, with a frown of utter defi- 
ance, he turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

«**T haven’t done with you yet,’ says I ; 
and, faith, I kept my word. 

«TT hadn’t gone ten yards down the 
street, when I met my old friend Darby 
0’ Grady. 

“<«Shaugh, my boy,’ says he,—he called 
me that way for shortness, —dine with me 
to-day at Mosey’s : a green goose and goose- 
berries ; six to a minute.’ 

«<¢ Who have you ?’ says I. 

“<¢T'om Keane and the Wallers, a coun- 
selor or two, and one M‘Manus, from Dub- 
ine 

“é'The Colonel Pr 

“The same,’ said he. 

«<¢Pm there, Darby!’ said I; 
mind, you never saw me before.’ 

«<¢ What !’ said he. 

«“* You never set eyes on me before ; 
mind that.’ 

**¢T understand,’ said Darby, with a 
wink ; and we-parted. 
~ “*T certainly was never very particular 
about dressing for dinner, but on this day 
I spent a considerable time at my toilet ; 
and, when I looked in my glass at its com- 
pletion, was well satisfied that I had done 
myself justice. A waistcoat of brown 

rabbit-skin with flaps, a red worsted com- 
forter round my neck, an old gray shoot- 
ing jacket, with a brown patch on the arm, 
corduroys and leather gaiters, with a tre- 
mendous oak cudgel in my hand, made me 
a most presentable figure for a dinner 
party. 

«¢¢ Will I do, Darby ?’ -says I, as he 
came into my room before dinner. 

«<< Tf it’s for robbing the mail you are,’ 
says he, ‘nothing could be better. Your 
father wouldn’t know you !’ 

“¢* Would I be the better of a wig ?’ 

“¢ Leave your hair alone,’ said he. ‘It’s 
painting the lily to alter it.’ 

ge Wel, God’ s will be done,’ s 
come now.’ 

“* Well, just as the clock struck six I 

saw the Golonel come out of his room, in 

a suit of most accurate sable, stockings, 
and pumps. Down-stairs he went, and I 
heard the waiter announce him. 

“«“Now’s my time,’ thought I, as I fol- 
lowed slowly after. 

“When I reached the door I heard sey- 
eral voices within, among which I recog- 
nized some ladies. Darby had not told aie 
about them ‘But no matter,’ said I; ¢ it’s 
all as well ;’? so I gave a gentle tap at the 
door with my knuckles. 


‘but 


says I, ‘so 
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‘“««Come in,’ said Darby. 
‘‘T opened the door slowly, and, peta 


‘in only my head and shoulders, took a cau- 


tious look round the room. 

““*T beg pardon, gentlemen,’ said I, 
‘but I was only looking for one Colonel 
M‘Manus, and, as he i is not here—’ 

a, Pray walk i in, sir,’ said O’Grady, with 
a polite bow. ‘ Colonel M‘Manus is here. 
There’s no intrusion whatever. I say, 
Colonel,’ said he, turning round, ‘a gen- © 
tleman here desires to— 

<< Never mind it now,’ said I, as I step- 
ped cautiously into the room; ‘he’s going 
to dinner; another time will do just as 
well.’ ; 

«*« Pray come in ?’” 

“7 could not think of intruding— 

*«* 1 must protest,’ said M‘Manus, color- 
ing up, ‘that I cannot understand this 
gentleman’s visit.’ 

“‘<Tt is a little affair I have to settle 
with him,’ said I, with a fierce look, that 
I saw produced its effect. 

**¢'lhen perhaps you would do me the 
very great favor to join him at dinner,’ 
said O’Grady. ‘Any friend of Colonel 
M‘Manus—’ 

“*¢ You are really too good,’ said I, 
as an utter stranger—’ 

“* «Never think of that for a moment. 
My friend’s friend, as the adage says. 

eS Upon my conscience, a good. saying 
said I, ‘but you see there’s another ditt 
culty. ve ordered a chop and potatoes 
up in No. 5.’ 

“Let that be no obstacle,’ said O’Grady. 


‘but: 


‘The waiter shall put it in my bill; if you 
will only do me the pleasure.’ 
“*< You're a trump,’ said I. ‘What’s 


your name ?’ 
“<« (’Grady, at your service.’ 
“* Any relation of the counselor ?’ said 
I. ‘'They’re all one family, the O’Gradys. 
I’m Mr. O’Shaughnessy, from Ennis ; 
won't es introduce me to the ladies ?” 
‘While the ceremony of presentation 
was going on I caught one glance at 
M‘Manus, and had hard work not to roar 
out laughing. Such an éxpression of. sur- 
prise, amazement, indignation, rage, and 
misery, never W as mixed up in one face 
before. Speak he could not; and I saw 
that, except for myself, he had neither 
eyes, ears, nor senses for anything around 
him. Just at this moment dinner was an- 
nounced, and in we went. I never was in 
such spirits in my life; the trick upon 
M‘Manus had sueceeded perfectly; he be- 
heved in his heart that I had never met 
O’Grady in my life before, and that, upon 
the faith of our friendship, I had received 


ation. As for me, I spared him 

I kept up a running fire of 
ries; had the ladies in fits of 
ng, made everlasting allusions to 
Colonel ; and, in a word, ere the soup 
had disappeared, except himself, the com- 
pany were entirely with me. 

_*<O’Grady,’ said I, ‘forgive the free- 
dom, but I feel as if we were old acquaint- 
ances.’ 

*** As Colonel McManus’s friend,’ said 
he, ‘you can take no liberty here to which 
you are not perfectly welcome.’ | 

**¢ Just what I expected,’ said I. * Mac 
and I,—I wish you saw his face when I 
called him Mac—* Mac and I were school- 
fellows five-and-thirty years ago ; though 
he forgets me, I don’t forget*him: to be 
sure it would be hard forme. I’m just 
thinking of the day Bishop Oulahan came 
over to visit the college. Mac was coming 
in at the door of the refectory as the 
Bishop was going out. ‘Take off your 
caubeen, you young scoundrel, and kneel 
down for his reverence to bless you,” ‘said 
one of the masters, giving his hat a blow 
at the same moment that sent it flying to 
the other end of the room, and, with it, 
about twenty ripe pears that Mac had just 
stolen in the orchard, and had in his hat. 
I wish you only saw the Bishop ; and Mac 
himself, he was a picture. Well, well, you 
forget it all now, but I remember it as if it 
was only yesterday. Any champagne, Mr. 
O’Grady? I’m mighty dry.’ 

““< Of course,’ said Darby. 
some champagne here.’ 

“*“ Ah, it’s himself was the boy for every 
kind of fun and devilment, quiet and de- 
mure as he looks oyer there. Mac, your 
health. It’s not every day of the week we 
get champagne.’ 

** He laid down his knife and fork as I 
said this: his face and temples grew deep 
purple, his eyes started as if they would 
spring from his head, and he put both 
his hands to his forehead, as if trying to 
assure himself that it was not some horrid 
dream. 

“< A little slice more of the turkey,’ said 
I, ‘and then, O’Grady, I’ll try your hock. 
It’s a wine I’m mighty fond of, and so is 
Mac there. Oh! it’s seldom, to tell you 
the truth, it troubles us. ‘l'here, fill up 
the glass; that’s it. Here now, Darby— 
that’s your name, I think—you’ll not think 
I’m taking a liberty. in giving a toast: 
here, then, I’ll give M‘Manus’s health, with 


‘Waiter, 


all the honors ; though it’s early yet, to be | 


sure, but we'll do it again, by-and-by, 
when the whisky comes. Here’s M‘Manus’s 
good health! and, though his wife, they 
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say, does not treat him well, and keeps him 
own— ‘0 

‘The roar of laughing that interrupted 
me here, was produced by the expression 
of poor Mac’s face. He had started u 
from the table, and, leaning with both his 
hands upon it, stared round upon the com- 
pany like a maniac—his mouth and eyes 
wide open, and his hair actually bristling 
with amazement. Thus he remained fora 
full minute, gasping like a fish in a land- 
ing-net. Itseemed a hard struggle for him 
to believe he was not deranged. At last 
hiseyes fell upon me; he uttered a deep 
groan, and with a voice tremulous with 
rage, thundered out : 

‘““* The scoundrel ! I never saw him be- 
fore.’ 

‘* He rushed from the room and gained 
the street. Before our roar of laughter was 
over he had secured post-horses, and was 
galloping toward Ennis at the top speed of 
his cattle. 

“He exchanged at once into the line; 
but they say that he caught a glimpse of 
my name in the army list, and- sold out 
the next morning; be that as it may, we 
never met since.” 

I have related O’Shaughnessy’s story 
here, rather from the memory I have of 
how we all laughed at it at the time, than 
from any feeling as to its real desert ; but, 
when I think of the voice, look, accent, 
and gesture of the narrator, I can scarcely 
keep myself from again giving way to 
laughter. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
| THE fan 


Never did the morning break more 
beautifully than on the 12th of May, 1809. 
Huge masses of fog-like vapor had suc- 
ceeded to the starry cloudless night, but, 
one by one, they moved onward toward 
the sea, disclosing as they passed, long 
tracts of lovely country, bathed in a rich 
golden glow. ‘The Douro, with its trans- 
parent current, shone out like a bright 
colored ribbon, meandering through the 
deep garment of fairest green ; the darkly 
shadowed mountains, which closed the 
background, loomed even larger than they 
were ; while their summits were tipped 
with the yellow glory of the morning. 
The air was calm and still, and the very 
smoke that arose from the peasant’s cot, 
labored. as it ascended through the per- 
fumed air, and, save the ripple of the 
stream, all was silent as the grave. 
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The squadron of the 14th, with which I 
was, had diverged from the road beside the 
river, and, to obtain a shorter path, had en- 
tered the skirts of a dark pine wood: our 
pace was a sharp one ; an orderly had been 
already dispatched to hasten our arrival, 
and we pressed on at a brisk trot. In less 
than an hour we reached the verge of the 
wood, and, as we rode out upon the plain, 
what a spectacle met our eyes! Before 
us, in a narrow valley, separated from the 
river by a low ridge, were picketed three 
cavalry regiments ; their noiseless gestures 
and perfect stillness bespeaking, at once, 
that they were intended for a surprise 
party. Fartherdown the stream, and upon 
the opposite side, rose the massive towers 
and tall spires of Oporto, displaying from 
their summits the broad ensign of France; 
while, far as the eye could reach, the-broad 
dark masses of troops might be.seen ; the 
intervals between their columns glittering 
with the bright equipments of their cayal- 
ry, whose steel caps and lances were spark- 
ling in the sunbeams. The bivouac fires 
were still smoldering, and marking where 
- some part of the army had passed the 

night ; for, early as it was, it was evident 
that their position had been changed ; and, 
even now, the heavy masses of dark infan- 
try might be seen moving from place to 
place, while the long line of the road to 
Vallonga was marked with avast cloud of 
dust. ‘lhe French drum and the light in- 
fantry bugle told, from time to time, that 
orders were passing among the troops ; 
‘while the glittermg uniform of a staff of- 
ficer as he galloped from the town, bespoke 
the note of preparation. 

“Dismount. Steady: quietly, my 
lads,” said the Colonel, as he alighted upon 
the grass. ‘‘ Let the men have their 
breakfast.” 

The little amphitheatre we occupied hid 
us entirely from all observation on the 
part of the enemy, but equally so excluded 
us from perceiving their movements. It 
may readily be supposed, then, with what 
impatience we waited here, while the din 
and clangor of the French force, as they 
marched and countermarched go near us, 
were clearly audible. The orders were, 
however, strict that none should approach 
the bank of the river, ard we lay anxious- 
ly awaiting the moment when this inactiv- 
ity should cease. More than one orderly 
had arrived among us, bearing dispatches 
from head-quarters ; but where our main 
body was, or what the nature of the 
orders, no one could guess. As for me, 
my excitement was at its height, and I 
could not speak for the yery tension of 
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my nerves. The ‘officers stood in little 
groups of two and three, whispering ~ 
anxiously together ; but all I could collect — 
was, that Soult had already begun his re- 


‘treat upon Amarante, and that, with the 


broad stream of the Douro between us, he 
defied our pursuit. 
«Well, Charley,” said Power, laying his 


‘arm upon my shoulder, ‘‘the French have 


given us the slip this time: they are al- 
ready in march, and, even if we dared 
force a passage, in the face of such an 
enemy, it seems there is not a boat to be 
found. I have just seen Hammersley.” 

“<Indeed ! here is he ?” said I. 

**He’s gone back to Villa de Conde; he 
asked after you most particularly ; don’t 
blush, man; I’d rather back your chance 
than his, notwithstanding the long letter 
that Lucy sends him. Poor fellow! he 
has been badly wounded, but, it seems, 
declines going back to England.” 

‘‘Captain Power,” said an orderly, 
touching his cap, ‘‘ General Murray desires 
to see you.” 

Power hastened away, but returned in a 
few moments. 

‘*T say, Charlie, there’s something in 
the wind here. I have just been ordered 
to try where the stream is fordable. I’ve 
mentioned your name to the General, and 
I think you'll be sent for soon. Good- 
by.” 

“I buckled on my sword, and looking to 
my girths, stood watching the groops 
around me; when, suddenly, a dragoon 
pulled his. horse short up, and asked a man 
near me if Mr. O’Malley was there ? 

“ Ves > T am he.” 

“Orders from General Murray, sir,” 
said the man, and rode off at a canter. 

I opened and saw that the dispatch was 
addressed to, Sir Arthur Wellesley, with 
the mere words, “ With haste!” on the 
envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not; so, 
springing into the sandle, I galloped to 
where Colonel Merivale was stanning talk- 
ing to the Colonel of a heayy dragoon re- 
giment. 

‘* May I ask, sir, by which road I am to 
proceed with this dispatch ? ” 

“ Along the river, sir,” said the heayy— 
a large, dark-browed man, with a most 
forbidding look. ‘*Youll soon see the 
troops: you'd better stir yourself, sir, or 
Sir Arthur is not very likely to be pleased 
with you.” 

Without venturing a reply to what I felt 
a somewhat unnecessary taunt, I dashed 
spurs into my horse, and turned toward 
the river. I had not gained the bank. 
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egered forward, plunged 
nearly to the earth, 
and then, rearing madly up, fell backward 
upon the grotind. Crushed and bruised 
as I felt by my fall, I was soon aroused to 
the necessity of exertion ; for, as I disen- 
gaged myself from the poor beast, I dis- 
covered he had been killed by a bullet in 
the counter; and scarcely had I recovered 
my legs when a shot struck my shako and 
grazed my temples. I quickly threw my- 
self to the ground, and, creeping on for 
some yards, reached at last some rising 
ground, from which I rolled gently down- 
ward into a little declivity, sheltered by 
the bank from the French fire. 

When I arrived at head-quarters, I was 
dreadfully fatigued and heated; but re- 
solving not to rest till I had delivered my 
dispatches, I hastened toward the convent 
of La Sierra, where I was told the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was. 

As I came into the court of the convent, 
filled with general officers and people of 
the staff, I was turning to ask how I should 
proceed, when Hixley caught my eye. 

“Well, O’Malley, what brings 
here ?” 

“< Dispatches from General Murray.” 

_“ Indeed ; oh, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the buz- 
zing crowd, and ascending a large gloomy 
stair, introduced me into a room, where 
about a dozen persons in uniform were 
writing at a long deal table. 

‘**Captain Gordon,” said he, addressing 
one of them, ‘‘ dispatches requiring imme- 
diate attention have just been brought by 
this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the 
door opened, and a short, slight man, in a 
gray undress coat, with a white cravat and 
a cocked hat, entered. The dead silence 
that ensued was not necessary to assure 
me that he was one in authority: the look 
of command his bold stern features pre- 
sented ; the sharp piercing eye, the com- 
pressed lip, the impressive expression of 
the whole face, told plainly that he was 
one who held equally himself and others 
in mastery. 

“Send General Sherbroke here,” said he 
to an aide-de-camp. ‘Let the light’ bri- 
-gade march into position ; ” and then turn- 
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ing euilicuty to me, ‘“‘ Whose dispatches — 


are these ?” 

“General Murray’s, sir.” 

I needed no more than that look to as- 
sure me that this was he of whom I had 
heard so much, and of whom the world 
was still to hear so much more. 

He opened them quickly, and, glancing 
his eye across the contents, oniithied the 
paper in his hand. Just as he did so, a 
spot of blood upon the envelope attracted 
his attention. ; 

** How’s this—are you wounded ?” 

“No, sir; my horse was killed—” 

“*Very well, sir; join your brigade. 
But stay, I shall have orders for you. 
Well, Waters, what news?” - 

This question was addressed to an officer 
in a staff uniform, who entered at the mo- 
ment, followed by the short and bulky fig- 
ure of a monk, his shaven crown and large 
cassock strongly contrasting with the gor- 
geous glitter of the costumes around him. 

““T say, who have we here ?” 

“The Prior of Amarante, sir,” replied 
Waters, ‘‘who has just come over. We 
have already, by his aid, secured three 
large barges——” 

“Let the artillery take up position in 
the convent at once,” said Sir Arthur, in- 
terrupting. ‘‘'The boats will be brought 
round to the small creek beneath the 
orchard. You, sir,” turning to me, ‘‘ will 
convey to General Murray—but you appear 
weak— You, Gordon, will desire Murray 
to effect a crossing at Avintas with the 
Germans and the 14th. Sherbroke’s divi-- 
sion will occupy the Villa Nuova. What 
number of men can that seminary take ?” 

“ From three to four hundred, sir. The 
padre mentions that all the vigilance of the 
enemy is limited to the river below the 
town.” 

‘“‘T perceive it,” was the short reply of 
Sir Arthur, as, placing his hands carelessly 
behind his back, he walked toward the 
window, and looked out upon the river, 

All was still as death in the chamber ; 
not a lip murmured. The feeling of re- 
spect for him in whose presence we were 
standing, checked every thought of utter- 
ance, while the stupendous gravity of the’ 
events before us engrossed every mind and 
occupied every heart. I was standing near 
the window; the effect of my fall had 
stunned me for a time, but I was gradually 
recovering, and watched with a thrilling 
heart the scene before me. Great and ab- 
sorbing as was my interest in what was 
passing without, it was nothing compared 
with what I felt as I looked at him upon 
whom our destiny was then hanging. I 
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had ample time to scan his features and 
canvass their every lineament. Never be- 
fore did I look upon such perfect impassi- 
bility; the cold determined expression was 
crossed by no show of passion or impa- 
tience. All was rigid and motionless, 
and, whatever might have been the work- 
ings of the spirit within, certainly no ex- 
ternal sign betrayed them; and yet what 
a moment for him must that have been ! 
Before him, separated by a deep and rapid 
river, lay the conquering legions of France, 
led on by one, second alone to him whose 
very. name had been the prestige of victory. 
Unprovided with every regular means of 
transport, in the broad glare of day, in 
open defiance of their serried ranks and 
thundering artillery, he dared the deed. 
What must have been his confidence in 
the soldiers he commanded ! what must 
have been his reliance upon his own geni- 
us! As such thoughts rushed through 
my mind, the door opened, and an officer 
entered hastily, and, whispering a few 
words to Colonel Waters, left the room. 

One boat is already brought up to the 
crossing place, and entirely concealed by 
the wall of the orchard.” 

“¢ Let the men cross,” was the brief reply. 

No other word was spoken as, turning 
from the window, he closed his telescope, 
and, followed by all the others, descended 
to the court-yard. . 

This simple order was enough ; an offi- 
cer, with a company of the Buffs, em- 
barked, and thus began the passage of the 
Douro. 

So engrossed was I in my vigilant obser- 
vation of our leader, that I would gladly 
have remained at the convent, when I re- 
ceived an order to join my brigade, to 
which a.detachment of artillery was al- 
ready proceeding. 

As I reached Avintas all was in motion. 
The cavalry was in readiness beside the 
river ; but as yet no boats had been dis- 
covered, and, such was the impatience of 
the men to cross, it was with difficulty 
they were prevented trying the passage by 
swimming, when suddenly Power appear- 
ed, followed by several fishermen. ‘l'hree 
or four small skiffs had been found, half 


sunk in mud, among the rushes, and with’ 
such frail assistance we commenced to 
cross. 


**'There will be something to write home 
to Galway soon, Charley, or I’m terribly 
mistaken,” said Fred, as he sprang into 
the boat beside me. ‘‘ Was I not a true 
prophet when I told you ‘We'd meet the 
French in the morning ?’” 

** They’re at it already,” said Hixley, as 
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a wreath of blue smoke floated across the 
stream below us, and the loud boom of a 
large gun resounded through the air. 

Then came a deafening shout, followed 
by a rattling volley of small arms, gradu- 
ally swelling into a hot sustained iire, 
through which the cannon pealed at inter- 
vals. Several large meadows lay along the 
river side, where our brigade was drawn 
up as the detachments landed from the 
boats: and here, although nearly a league 
distant from the town, we ow Heard the 
din and crash of battle, which increased 
every moment. ‘The cannonade from the 
Sierra convent, which at first was merely 
the fire of single guns, now thundered 
away in one long roll, amid which the 
sounds of falling walls and crashing roofs 
were mingled. It was evident to us, from 
the continual fire kept up, that the land- 
ing had been effected, while the swelling 
tide of musketry told that fresh troops 
were momentarily coming up. 

In less than twenty minutes our brigade 
was formed, and we now only waited for 
two light four-pounders to be landed, 
when an officer galloped up in haste, and 
called out : 

“'The French are in retreat!” and, 
pointing at the same moment to the Val- 
longa road, we saw a long line of smoke 
and dust leading from the town, through 
which, as we gazed, the colors of the 
enemy might be seen as they defiled, while 
the unbroken lines of the wagons and 
heavy baggage proved that it was no 
partial movement, but the army itself re- 
treating. 

‘*Fourteenth, threes about, close up, 
trot,” called out the loud and manly voice 
of our leader, and the heavy tramp of our 
squadrons shook the very ground as we 
advanced toward the road to Vallonga. 

As we came on, the scene became one of 
overwhelming excitement ; the masses of 
the enemy that poured unceasingly from 
the town could now be distinguished 
more clearly ; and, amid all the crash of 
gun-carriages and caissons, the voices of 
the staff officers rose high as they hurried 
along the retreating battalions. A troop 
of flying artillery galloped forth at top 
speed, and, wheeling their guns into 
position with the speed of lightning, pre- 
pared, by a flanking fire, to cover the 
retiring column. ‘The gunners sprang 
from their seats, the guns were already 
unlimbered, when Sir George Murray,, 
riding up at our left, called out, is 

‘« Forward—close up—charge | ” 

The word was scarcely spoken, when. the 
loud cheer answered the welcome sound, 
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tant the long line of 
3 passed with the speed of 
md ; the pace increased at every 
e ranks grew closer, and, like the 
e of some mighty engine, we fell 
n the foe. I have felt all the glorious 
enthusiasm of a fox-hunt, when the loud 
ery of the hounds, answered by the cheer 
of the joyous huntsman, stirred the very 
heart within, but never till now did TI 

know how far higher the excitement 
reaches, when, man to man, sabre to 
sabre, arm to arm, we ride forward to the 
battle-field. On we went, the loud shout 
of “‘ Forward!” still ringing in our ears. 
One broken, irregular discharge from the 
French guns shook the head of our ad- 
vancing column, but stayed us not as we 
galloped madly on. 

I remember no more. The din, the 
smoke, the crash—the cry for quarter, 
mingled with the shout of victory—the 
flying enemy—the agonizing shricks of the 
wounded—all are commingled in my 
mind, but leave no trace of clearness or 
connection between them; and it was 
only when the column wheeled to re-form, 
behind the advancing squadrons, that I 
awoke from my trance of maddening ex- 
citement, und perceived that we had 
carried the position, and cut off the guns 
of the enemy. 

‘Well done, 14th!” said an old gray- 
headed colonel, as he rode along our line 
—‘‘gallantly done, lads!” The blood 
trickled from a sabre-cut on his temple, 
along his cheek, as he spoke; but he 
either knew it not, or heeded it not. 

“*There go the Germans!” said Power, 
pointing to the remainder of our brigade, 
as they charged furiously upon the French 
infantry, and rode them down in masses. 

Our guns came up at this time, and a 
plunging fire was opened upon the thick 
and retreating ranks of the enemy. The 
carnage must have been terrific, for the 
long breaches in their lines showed where 
the squadrons of the cavalry had passed, or 
the most destructive tide of the artillery 
had swept through them. The speed of 


the flying columns grew momentarily | 


more; the road became blocked up, too, 
by broken carriages and wounded ; and, to 
add to their discomfiture, a damaging fire 
now opened from the town upon the 
retreating column, while the brigade of 
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river was covered with boats, as they still 


continued to cross over. 


The artillery 
thundered from the gee) 


Sierra, to protect the 
landing, for’ it was even still contested in. 
places ; and the cavalry, cha ing in flank, 
swept the broken ranks, and bore down 
upon the squares. is 

It was now, when the full tide of vic- 
tory ran highest in our favor, that we were 
ordered to retire from the road. Column 
after column passed before us, unmolested 
and unassailed; and not even a cannon- 
shot arrested their steps. 

Some unaccountable timidity of our 
leader directed this movement ; ‘and, while. 
before our very eyes the gallant infantry 
| were charging the retiring columns, we re- 
mainec still and inactive. 

How little did the sense of praise we 
had “already won repay us for the shame 
and indignation we experienced at this mo- 
ment, as, with burning cheek and com- 
pressed lip, we watched the retreating files. 
‘“What can he mean?” “Is there not 
some mistake?” ‘Are we never to 
charge?” were the muttered questions 
around, as a staff officer galloped up with 
the order to take ground still further back, 
and nearer to the river. 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a 
young officer, in the uniform of a general, 
dashed impetuously up; he held his plumed 
cap high above his head, as he called 
out, 14th, followme! Left face—wheel 
—charge !” 

So, with the word, we were upon them. 
The French rear-guard was at this mo- 
;ment at the narrowest part of the road 
which opened by a bridge upon a large 
open space ; so that, forming witha narrow 
front, and favored by a declivity in the 
ground, we actually rode them down. 
‘Twice the French formed, and twice were 
they broken. Meanwhile, the carnage 
was dreadful on both sides; our fellows 
dashing madly forward where the ranks 
were thickest—the enemy resisting with 
the stubborn courage of men fighting for 
their last spot of ground. So impetuous 
/was the charge of our squadrons, that we 
stopped not till, piercing the dense col- 
|umn of the retreating mass, we reached 
the open ground beyond. Here we 
| wheeled, and prepared once more to meet 
‘them ; when suddenly some squadrons of 
| Cuirassiers debouched from the road, and, 


Guards and the 29th pressed hotly on/ supported by a field piece, showed front 

their rear. ‘against us. This was the moment that 

The scene was now beyond anything | the remainder of our brigade should have 

maddening in its interest. From the/come to our aid ; but not a man appeared. 

walls of Oporto the English infantry} However, there was not an instant to be 

poured forth in pursuit ; while the whole! lost ; already the plunging fire of the four- 
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pounder had swept through our files, and 
every moment increased our danger, 

- Once more, my lads, forward !” cried 
out our gallant leader, Sir Charles Stewart, 
as, waving his sabre, he dashed into the 
thickest of the fray. ait 

So sudden was our charge, that we were 
upon them before they were prepared. 
And here ensued a terrific struggle ; for, 
as the cavalry of the enemy gave way be- 
fore us, we came upon the close ranks. of 
the infantry, at half-pistol distance, who 
poured a withering volley into us as we ap- 
proached.. But what could arrest the 
sweeping torrent of our brave fellows, 
though every moment falling in num- 
bers ? 

Harvey, our major, lost his arm near the 
shoulder. Scarecely an officer was not 
wounded. Power received a deep sabre- 
cut in the cheek, from an aide-de-camp of 
General Foy, in return for a wound he 
gaye the General, while I, in my endeavor 
to save General Laborde, when unhorsed, 
was cut down through the helmet, and so 
stunned that I remembered no more around 
me. I kept my saddle, it is true, but I 
lost every sense of consciousness ; my first 
glimmering of reason coming to my aid as I 
lay upon the river bank, and felt my faith- 
ful follower Mike bathing my temples with 
water, as he kept up arunning fire of 
lamentations for my being murthered so 
young. 

«« Are you better, Mister Charles ? Spake 
to me, alanah; say that youre not 
kilt, darling; donow. Oh, wirra ! what?]l 
I ever say to the master ? and you doing so 
beautiful! Wouldn't he give the best 
baste in his stable to be looking at you to- 
day ? There, take a sup; it’s only water. 
Bad luck to them, but it’s hard work beat- 
iv’ them. ‘'They’re only gone now. That’s 
right; now you’re coming to.” 

“ Where am I, Mike ?” 

‘It’s here you are, darling, resting 

ourself.” 

‘Well, Charley, my poor fellow, you’ve 
got sore bones too,” cried Power, as, his 
face swathed in bandages and covered with 
blood, he lay down on the grass beside me. 

**It was a gallant thing while it lasted, 
but has cost us dearly. Poor Hixley—” 

‘* What of him ?” said I, anxiously. 

** Poor fellow, he has seen his last battle- 
field. He fell across me as we came out 
upon the road. I lifted him up in my 
arms, and bore him along above fifty yards ; 
but he was stone dead. Not a sigh, not a 
word escaped him; shot through the fore- 
head.” As he spoke, his lips trembled, 
and his voice sank toamere whisper at the 
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last words,—‘‘ You. remember what he 


|said lastnight. Poor fellow! he was every 


inch a soldier.” | “eS 
Such washisepitaph 
_I turned my head toward the scene of 
our late encounter. Some dismounted 
guns and broken wagons alone marked 
the spot ; while, far in the distance, the 
dust of the retreating columns showed the 
beaten enemy, as they hurried toward the 
frontiers of Spain. f obs 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE MORNING. 


THERE are few sadder things in life than 
the day after a battle. The high-beating 
hope, the bounding spirits, have passed 
away; and in their stead comes the de- 
pressing reaction by which every over- 
wrought excitement is followed. With 
far different eyes do we look upon the 
compact ranks and glistening files, 


‘‘ With helm arrayed, 
And lance and blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing !” 


and upon the cold and barren heath, whose 
only memory of the past is the blood- 
stained turf, a mangled corpse, the broken 
gun, the shattered wall, the well-trodden 
earth where columns stood, the eut-up 
ground where cavalry had charged—these 
are the sad relics of all the chivalry of yes- 


terday. 
* * * * X* 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


The morning which followed the battle 
of the Douro was one of the most beautiful 
Lever remember. There was that kind of 
freshness and elasticity in the air which 
certain days possess, and communicate by 
some magic their properties to ourselves. 
The thrush was singing gayly out from 
every grove and wooded dell; the very 
river had a sound of gladness, as it rippled 
on against its sedgy banks ; the foliage, 
too, sparkled in the fresh dew, as in its 
robes of holiday, and all looked bright and 
happy. 

We were picketed near the river, upon a 
gently rising ground, from which the view 
extended for miles in every direction. 
Above us, the stream came winding down 
amid broad and fertile fields of tall grass and 
waving corn, backed by deep and mellow 
woods, which were lost to the view upon 
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the distant hills ; below, the river, widen- 


bolder curves, till passing 


“ 


SSY Water, as it opened to t 


sheet of 


a 


Magis rosy hue, 
an 


n this glorious scene ; and already the 


while the massive towers 


dark walls threw their lengthened 


shadows far across_the plain. 

The fires of the bivouace still burned, but 
all slept around’ them. Not 'a’sound was 
heard, save the tramp of a patrol, or the 
short, quick cry of the sentry. Isat lost 
in meditation, or rather in that state of 
dreamy thoughtfulness in’ which’ the past 
and present are combined, and the absent 
are alike before us as are the things we look 
upon. 

One moment I felt as though I were 
describing to my uncle the battle of the 
day before, pointing out where we stood, 
and how we charged ; then again I was at 
home, beside the broad, bleak Shannon, 
and the brown hills of Scariff. I watched 
with beating heart the tall Sierra, where 
our path lay for the future; and then 
turned my thoughts to him whose name 
was so soon to be received in England with 
a nation’s pride and gratitude, and panted 
for a soldier’s glory. 

As thus I followed every rising fancy, I 
heard a step approach; it was a figure 
muffied in a cavalry cloak, which I soon 
perceived to be Power. 

*< Charley !” said he, in a half-whisper, 
“get up and come with me. You are 
aware of the general order, that, while in 
pursuit of an enemy, all military honors 
to the dead are forbidden ; but we wish to 
place our poor comrade in the earth before 
we leave.” 

I followed down a little path, through a 
grove of tall beech-trees, that opened upon 
a little grassy terrace beside the river. A 
stunted olive-tree stood by itself in the 
midst, and there I found five of our bro- 
ther officers standing, wrapped in their 
wide cloaks. As we pressed each other’s 
hands not a word was spoken. Each heart 
was full; and hard features that never 
quailed before the foe were now shaken 
with the convulsive spasm of agony, or 
compressed with stern determination to 
seem calm. 

A cavalry helmet and a large blue cloak 
lay upon the grass. The narrow grave 
was already dug beside it; and in the 
deathlike stillness around the service for 
the dead was read. 
over, We stooped and placed the corpse, 


ing as it went, pursued a straighter course,. 
or turned ) silently around the spot, 
the town, it spread into a. ein our regiment at this’ m 
Th e sun was just rising as I looked: 
spires of Oporto were tipped with a 


day or two before; but, 


The last words were | 


up in the broad mantle, in the 
eart 3 we replaced the mold, and stood 
» The trumpet of 
moment sounded the 
call: its clear notes rang sharply through 
the thin air; it was the soldier's iem | 
and we turned away without speaking, and 
returned to our quarters, 5 
I had never known poor Hixley till a 
somehow, my grief. 
for him was: deep and heartfelt, tt was) 


not that his frank and manly bearing, hig: 


bold and military air, had gained upon 
me. No; these were indeed qualities to 
attract and delight me, but he had ob- 
tained a stronger and faster hold upon my: 
affections—he spoke to me of home. | 

Of all the ties that bind us to the chance 
acquaintances we meet with in life, what: 
can eqiial this one? What a claim upon 
your love has he who can, by some passing 
word, some fast-flitting thought, bring 
back the days of your youth! What in- 
terest can he not excite, by some anecdote 
of your boyish days, some well-remember- 
ed trait of youthful daring, or early enter- 
prise! Many a year of sunshine and of 
storm have passed above my head. I have 
not been without my moments of gratified 
pride and rewarded ambition; but my 
heart has never responded so fully, so 
thankfully, so proudly to these, such as 
they were, as to the simple, touching words 
of one who knew my early home, and 
loved its inmates. 

“Well, Fitzroy, what news ?” inquired 
I, roused from my musing, as an aide-de- 
camp galloped up at full speed. 

“Tell Merivale to get the regiment un- 
der arms at once. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
will be here in less than half an hour; 
You may look for the route immediately, 
Where are the Germans quartered ?” 

‘Lower down; beside that grove of 
beech-trees, next the river.” 

Scarcely was my reply spoken, when he 
dashed spurs into his horse, and was soon 
out of sight. Meanwhile, the plain. be- 
neath me presented an animated and splen- 
did spectacle. The different corps were 
falling into position to the enlivening 
sounds of their quick-step, the trumpets of 
the cavalry rang loudly through the valley, 
and the clatter of sabres and sabretasches, 
joined with the hollow tramp of the horses, 


|as the squadron came up. 


I had not a moment to lose ; so, hasten- 
ing back to my quarters, I found Mike 
waiting with my horse. t 

“ Captain Power’s before you, sir,” said 
he, “and you’ll have to make haste. Tha 
regiments are under arms already.” 
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From the little mound where I stood, I 
could see the long line of cavalry as they 
deployed into the plain, followed by the 
horse artillery, which brought up the rear. 

This looks like a march,” thought I, 
as I pressed forward to join my compan- 
ions. 

I had not advanced above a hundred 
yards through a narrow ravine when the 
measured tread of infantry fell upon my 
ears, I pulled up to slacken my pace, just 
as the head of a column turned round the 
angle of the road, and came in view. The 
tall caps of a grenadier company was the 
first thing I beheld, as they came on with- 
out roll of drum and sound of fife. I 
watched with a soldier’s pride the manly 
bearing and gallant step of the dense mass 
as they defiled before me. I was struck no 
less by them than by a certain look of a 
steady but somber cast which each man 
wore. ™ 

** What can this mean ?” thought I. 

My first impression was, that a military 
execution was about to take place; the 
next moment solved my doubt; for, as the 
last files of the grenadiers wheeled round, 
a dense mass behind came in sight, whose 
unarmed hands, and downcast air, at once 
bespoke them prisoners of war. 

What a sad sight it was! There was 
the old and weather-beaten grenadier, erect 
in frame and firm in step, his gray mous- 
tache scarcely concealing the scowl that 
curled his lip, side by side with the young 
and daring conscript, even yet a mere boy : 
their march was regular, their gaze stead- 
fast; no look of flinching courage there. 
On they came, along unbroken line. They 
looked not less proudly than their captors 
around them. As I looked with heavy heart 
upon them, my attention was attracted to 
one who marched alone behind the rest. He 
was a middle-sized but handsome youth of 
some eighteen years at most; his light 
helmet and waving plume -bespoke him a 
chasseur & cheval, and I could plainly per- 
ceive, in his careless, half saucy air, how 
indignantly he felt the position to which 
the fate of war had reduced him. He 
caught my eyes fixed upon him, and, for 
an instant, turned upon, me a gaze of open 
and palpable defiance, drawing himself up 
to his full height, and crossing his arms 
upon his breast ; but, probably, perceiving 
in my look more of interest than of tri- 
umph, his countenance suddenly changed, 
a deep blush suffused his cheek, his eye 
beamed with a softened and kindly expres- 
sion, and, carrying his hand to his helmet, 
he saluted me, saying, in a voice of singu- 
lar swectness, ‘ 
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- § Je vous souhatte wn meilleur sort, 
camarade.” — ez 

I bowed, and, muttering something in 
return, was about to make some inquiry 
concerning him, when the loud eall of the 
trumpet rang through the valley, and ap- 
prised me that, in my interest for the 
prisoners, I had forgotten all else, and was 
probably incurring censure for my absence. 


CHAPTER XLVILI. 
THE REVIEW. 


WHEN I joined the group of my brother 
officers, who stood gayly chatting and laugh- 
ing together before our lines, I was'much 
surprised—nay, almost shocked—to find 
how little seeming impression had been 
made upon them by the sad duty we had 
performed that morning. 

When last we met, each eye was down- 
cast, each heart was full: sorrow for him 
we had lost from amongst us forever, 
mingling with the awful sense of our own 
uncertain tenure here, had laid its impress 
on each brow ; but now, scarcely an hour 
elapsed, and all were cheerful and elated. 
The last shovelful of earth upon the grave 
seemed to have buried both the dead and 
themourning. And suchis war! and such 
the temperament it forms! Events so 
strikingly opposite in their character and 
influences succeed so rapidly one upon an- 
other, that the mind is kept in one whirl 
of excitement, and at length accustoms 
itself to change with every phase of cir- 
cumstances ; and between joy and grief, 
hope and despondency, enthusiasm and de- 
pression, there is neither breadth nor inter- 
yal; they follow each other as naturally as 
morning succeeds to night. 

I had not much time for such reflec- 
tions: scarcely had I saluted the officers 
about me, when the loud prolonged roll of 
the drums along the line of infantry in the 
valley, followed by the sharp clatter of 


;muskets as they were raised to the shoul- 


der, announced the troops were under 
arms, and the review begun. 

‘“‘Have you seen the general order this 
morning, Power ?” inquired an old officer 
beside me. 

‘*No; they say, however, that ours are 


| mentioned.” 


“Harvey is going on favorably,” cried 
a young cornet, as he galloped up to our 


| party. 


‘Take ground to the left!” sung out 
the clear voice of the colonel, as he rode 
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along in front. “Fourteenth! I am hap- 
py to i you that your conduct has 
met a in the highest quarter. I 
have just received the general orders, in 
which this occurs: | 

_ “OTHE TIMELY PASSAGE oF THE Dov- 
RO, AND SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS UPON 
THE ENEMY’S. FLANK, BY LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL SHERBROKE WITH THE GUARDS 
AND 29TH REGIMENT, AND THE BRAVERY 
OF THE TWO SQUADRONS OF. THE 147TH 
Licut DRAGOONS UNDER THE COMMAND 
OF Mason HARVEY, AND LED BY THE 
HonoraBLeE BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
CHARLES STEWART, OBTAINED THE VIc- 
torY ’—Mark that, my lads !—obtained 
the victory—‘ WHICH HAS CONTRIBUTED 
SO MUCH TO THE HONOR OF THE.TROOPS 
ON THIS DAyY.’” 

The words were hardly spoken, when a 
tremendous cheer burst from the whole 
line at once. 

“Steady, Fourteenth! steady, lads!” 
said the gallant old Colonel, as he raised 
his hand gently; “the staff is approach- 
ing.” 

At the same moment, the white plumes 
appeared rising above the brow of the hill. 
On they came, glittering in all the splen- 
dor of aiguillettes and orders; all, save 
one. He rode foremost, upon a small com- 
pact black horse ; his dress, a plain gray 
frock, fastened at the waist by a red sash: 
his cocked-hat alone bespoke, in its plume, 
the general officer. He galloped rapidly 
on till he came to the center of the line : 
then, turning short round, he scanned the 
ranks from end to end with an eagle 
glance. 

“Colonel Merivale, you have made 
known to your regiment my opinion of 
them, as expressed in general orders ?” 

The Colonel bowed low in acquiescence. 

** Fitzroy, you have got the memoran- 
dum, I hope ?” 

The aide-de-camp here presented to Sir 
Arthur a slip of paper, which he continued 
to regard attentively for some minutes, 

“Captain Powel—Power, I mean. Cap- 
tain Power !” 

Power rode out from the line. 

‘« Your very distinguished conduct yes- 
terday has been reported to me, I shall 
haye sincere pleasure in forwarding your 
name for the vacant majority. 

** You have forgotten, Colonel Merivale, 
to send in the name of the officer who 
saved General Laborde’s life.” 

‘<I believe I have mentioned it, Sir Ar- 
thur. Mr. O’Malley.” 


‘“‘True, 1 beg pardon; so you have— 
Mr. O’ Malley ; a very young officer indeed | 
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ro an Irishman ! the south of Ireland, 
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‘Oh, yes. Well, Mr. O’Malley, you are 
promoted. You have the lieutenancy in 
your own regiment. By-the-by, Meri- 
vale,”—here his,voice changed into a halfs 
laughing tone,—‘‘ere I forget it, pray let 
me beg of you to look into this honest 
fellow’s claim ; he has given me no peace 
the entire morning.” . 

As he spoke, I turned my eyes in the 
direction he pointed, and, to my utter 
consternation, beheld my man Mickey 
Freer standing among the staff, the posi- 
tion he oceupied, and the presence he stood 
in, having no more perceptible effect upon 
his nerves, than if he were assisting at an 
Irish wake ; but so completely was I over- 
whelmed with shame at the moment, that 
the staff were already far down the lines 
ere I recovered my_ self-possession, to 
which, certainly, I was in some degree re- 
called by Master Mike’s addressing me in a 
somewhat imploring voice : 

‘* Arrah, spake for me, Master Charles, 
alanah ; sure they might do something 
for me now, ay it was only to make mea 
gauger.” 

Mickey’s ideas of promotion, thus in- 
sinuatingly put forward, threw the whole 
party around into one burst of laughter. 

*“T have him down there,” said he, 
pointing as he spoke to a thick grove of 
cork-trees at a little distance. 

“* Who have you got there, Mike ?” in- 
quired Power. 

“Devil a one o’ me knows his name,” 
replied he ; ‘‘ maybe it’s Bony himself.” 

‘“And how do you know he’s there 
still.p” 

** How do I know, is it? Didn’tI tie 
him last night ? ” 

Curiosity to find out what Mickey could 
possibly allude to, induced Power and my- 
self to follow him down the slope to the 
clump of trees I have mentioned. As we 
came near, the very distinct denunciations 
that issued fron the thicket, proved pretty 
clearly the nature of the affair. It was 
nothing less than a French officer of cay- 
alry, that Mike had unhorsed in the mélée, 
and wishing, probably, to preserve some 
testimony of his prowess, had made pris- 
oner, and tied fast to a cork-tree, the pre- 
ceding evening. 

** Sacrebleu!”. said the poor French- 
man, as we approached, ‘‘ ce sont des sau- 
vages |” 

‘¢ Av it’s making your sowl, ye are,” said 
Mike, ‘*yowre right; for, maybe, they 
won’t let me keep you alive.” 
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~ | Mike’s idea of a tame prisoner threw me 
into a fit of laughing, while Power asked, 
“And what do you want to do with him, 


et pp Reora Me 
_ “The sorra one 


spakes no decent tongue. Thighum thu,” 


said he, addressing the prisoner, with a 


poke in the ribs at the same moment ; 


‘«but sure, Master Charles, he might tache 


me French.” DEY B 
There was Para) so irresistibly 
ludicrous in his tone and look as he said 


these words, that both Power and myself. 


absolutely roared with laughter. We be- 
gan, however, to feel nota little ashamed 
of our position m the busimess, and ex- 
plained to the Frenchman, that our worthy 
countryman had but little experience m 
the usages of war, while we proceeded to 
unbind him, and liberate him from his 
miserable bondage. 

‘It’s letting him loose, you~ are, cap- 
tain ? Master Charles, take care be-gorra, 
av you had as much trouble in catching 
him as [ had, you’d think twice about let- 
ting him out. Listen to me, now,”—here 
he placed his closed fist within an inch of 
the poor prisoner’s nose,—*‘ listen to me ; 
ay you say peas, by the morteal, I’ll not 
lave a whole bone in your skin.” 

With some difficulty we persuaded Mike 
that his conduct, so far from leading to his 
promotion, might, if known in another 
quarter, procure him an acquaintance with 
the Provost-Marshal,—a fact which, it was 
plain to perceive, gave him but a very poor 
impression of military gratitude. 

“‘Oh, then, if they were in swarms 
fornent me, devil receave the prisoner [’]l 
take again.” 

So saying, he slowly returned to the regi- 
ment, while Power and I, having conduct- 
ed the Frenchman to the rear, cantered 
toward the town to learn the news of the 
day. 

The city on that day presented a most 
singular aspect—the streets, filled with the 
town’s-people and the soldiery, were de- 
eorated with flags and garlands—the cafés 
were crowded with merry groups, and the 
sounds of music and laughter resounded 
on all sides. The houses seemed to be 
quite inadequate to afford accommodation 
to the numerous guests, and, in conse- 
quence, bullock cars and forage wagons 
were converted into temporary hotels, and 
many a jovial party were collected in both, 
Military music, church bells, drinking 
choruses, were all commingled in the din 
and turmoil ; processions in honor of ‘‘ Our 
Lady of Succor” were jammed up among 
bacchanalian orgies, and their very chant 
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.o’ me knows, for he 


half-drowned in the cries of the wounded, 
itals. With 
difficulty we pushed our way through the 
dense mob, as we:turned our steps toward 
the seminary. We both felt naturally curi- 
ous to see the place where our first detach- 
ment landed, and to examine the ee 
tunities of defense it presented. The 
building itself was a large and irregular 
one, of an oblong form, surrounded by a 
high wall of solid masonry, the only en- 
trance being by a heavy iron gate. 

At this spot the battle appeared to have 
raged with violence; one side of the mas- 
sive gate was torn from its hinges, and lay 
flat upon the ground; the walls were 
breached in many places ; and pieces of 
torn uniforms, broken bayonets,and bruised 
shakos, attested that the conflict was a 
close one. The seminary itself was in a 
falling state; the roof, from which Paget 
had given his orders, and where he was 
wounded, had fallen in. The French can- 
non had fissured the building from top to 
bottom, and it seemed only awaiting the 
slightest impulse to crumble into ruin. 
When we regarded the spot, and examined 
the narrow doorway which, opening upon 
a flight of a few steps to the river, admit- 
ted our first party, we could not help feel- 
ing struck anew with the gallantry of that 
mere handful of brave fellows, who thus 
threw themselves amid the overwhelming 
legions of the enemy, and at once, without 
waiting for a single reinforcement, opened 
a fire upon their ranks. Bold as the en- 
terprised unquestionably was, we still felt 
with what consummate judgment it had 
been planned ;—a bend of the river con- 
cealed entirely the passage the troops, the 
guns of the Sierra covered their landing, 
and completely swept one approach to the 
seminary. The French, being thus obliged 
to attack by the gate, were compelled to 
make a considerable détour before they 
reached it, all of which gave time for our 
divisions to cross; while the brigade of 
Guards under General Sherbroke, profiting 
by the confusion, passed the river below 
the town, and took the enemy unexpected- 
ly in rear, 

Brief as was the struggle within the 
town, it must have been a terrific one: 
the artillery were firng at musket-range ; 
cavalry and infantry were fighting hand 
to hand in narrow streets, a destructive 
musketry pouring all the while from win- 
dows and house-tops. 

At the Amarante gate, where the French 
defiled, the carnage was also great ; their 
light artillery unlimbered some guns here, 
to cover the columns as they deployed ; 
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but Murray’s cavalry having carried these, 
the flank of the infantr restos entirely 
exposed to the galling 
- from the seminary, and the far more de- 


structive shower of grape that poured | 


-unceasingly from the Sierra. : 

Our brigade did the rest ; and, in less 
than one hour from the landing of the 
first man, the French were in full retreat 
from Vallonga. 

**A glorious thing, Charley,” said 
Power, after a pause, ‘‘and a proud sou- 
venir for hereafter.” 

A truth I felt deeply at the time, and 
one my heart responds to not less fully as 
I am writing. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
THE QUARREL, 


ON the evening of the 12th, orders were 
received for the German brigade, and 
three squadrons of our regiment, to pursue 
the French upon the Terracinthe road by 
daybreak on the following morning. 

I was busily occupied in my preparations 
for a hurried march, when Mike came up to 
say that an officer desired to speak with 
me ; and the moment after Captain Ham- 
mersley appeared. A sudden flush colored 
his pale and sickly features, as he held out 
his hand, and said: 

“<T’ve come to wish you joy, O’Malley. 
I just this instant heard of your promotion. 
I am sincerely glad of it ; pray tell me the 
whole affair.” 

‘** That is the very thing I am unable to 
do. I have some very vague, indistinct 
remembrance of warding off a sabre-cut 
from the head of a wounded and unhorsed 
officer in the mélée of yesterday ; but more 
I know not. In fact,-it was my first day 
under fire; I’ve a tolerably clear recollec- 
tion of all the events of the morning, but 
the word ‘ Charge !’ once given, I remem- 
ber very little more. But you, where have 
you been? How have we not met be- 
fore ?” 

“‘T’ve exchanged into a heavy dragoon 
regiment, and am now employed upon the 
staff.” 

“You are aware that I have letters for 
you ?” 

“ Power hinted, I think, something of 
the kind. I saw him very hurriedly.” 

These words were spoken with an effort 
at nonchalance that evidently cost him 
much. 

As for me, my agitation was scarcely 
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less, as, fumbling for some seconds in my 
portmanteau, I drew forth the long des- 


tined packet. As I placed it in his hands 


he grew deadly pale, and a slight spasmodic 
twitch in his upper lip bespoke some 
unnatural struggle. He broke the seal 
suddenly, and, as he did so, the morocco 
case of a miniature fell upon the ground ; 
his eyes ran rapidly across the letter; the 
livid color of his lips, as the blood forced 
itself to them, added to the corpse-like 
hue of his countenance. 

‘“You, probably, are aware of the con- 
tents of this letter, Mr. O’Malley ?” said 
he, in an altered voice, whose tones, half 
in anger, half in suppressed irony, cut to 
my very heart. 

**T am in complete ignorance of them,” 
said I, calmly. 

“Tndeed, sir!” replied’ he, with a sar- 
castic curl of his mouth as he spoke. 
“Then, perhaps, you will tell me, too, that 
your very success is a secret to you ?” 

“‘’m really not aware—” 

““You think, probably, sir, that the 
pastime is an amusing one, to interfere 
where the affections of others are concern- 
ed. I’ve heard of you, sir. Your conduct 
at Lisbon is known to me; and, though 
Captain Trevyllian may bear—” 

‘*Stop, Captain Hammersley!” said I, 
with a tremendous effort to be calm; 
‘‘stop ! you. have said enough, quite 
enough, to convince me of what your ob- 
ject was in seeking me here to-day. You 
shall not be disappointed. I trust that 
assurance will save you from any further 
display of temper.” 

*T thank you; most humbly I thank 
you for the quickness of your apprehen- 
sion; and I shall now take my leave. 
Good-evening, Mr. O’Malley. I wish you 
much joy ; you have my very fullest con- 
gratulations wpon all your good fortune.” 

The sneering emphasis the last words 
were spoken with remained fixed in my 
mind long after he took his departure ; 
and, indeed, so completely did the whole 
seem like a dream to me, that were it not 
for the fragments of the miniature that 
lay upon the ground, where he had crushed 
them with his heel, I could scarcely credit 
myself that I was awake. 

My first impulse was to seek Power, 
upon whose judgment and discretion I 
could with confidence rely. 

I had not long to wait; for, scarcely 
had I thrown my cloak around me, when 
he rode up. He had just seen Hammers- 
ley, and learned something of our inter- 
view. 

‘“Why, Charley, my dear fellow! what 
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is this? How have you treated poor Haws 
mersley ?” 


“‘ Treated him! say, rather, how has he 

treated me?” 
_ [here entered into a short but accurate 
account of our meeting; during which 
Power listened with great composure ; 
while I could perceive, from the questions 
he asked, that some very different impres- 
sion had been previously made upon his 
mind. 

«¢ And this was all that passed ?” 

ce All.” 

“ But what of the business at Lisbon ?” 

**T don’t understand.” 

‘““Why, he speaks—he has heard some 
foolish account of your having made some 
ridiculous speech there about your suc- 
cessful rivalry of him in Ireland—Lucy 
Dashwood, I suppose, is referred to. Some 
one has been good-natured enough to re- 
peat the thing ‘to him.” ; 

«But it never occurred. I never did.” 

“* Are you sure, Charley ?” 

“‘T am sure; I know I never did.” 

<The poor fellow, he has been duped ! 
Come, Charley, you must not take it jl. 
Poor Hammersley has never recovered a 
sabre-wound he received some months 
since upon the head; his intellects are 
really affected by it. Leave it all to me. 
Promise not to leave your quarters till I 
return; and Ill put everything right 
again.” 

I gave the required pledge ; while Power, 
springing into the saddle, left me to my 
own reflections. 

My frame of mind, as Power left me, 
was by no means an enviable one. A quar- 
rel is rarely a happy incident in a man’s 
life, still less is it so when the difference 
arises with one we are disposed to like and 
respect. Such was Hammersley; his man- 
ly, straightforward character had won my 
esteem and regard, and it was with no 
common scrutiny I taxed my memory to 
think what could have given rise to the 
impression he labored under of my haying 
injured him. His chance mention of 
Trevyllian suggested to me some suspicion 
that his dislike of me, venerelons arising | 
knew not, might have its share in the mat- 
ter ; and in this state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty I paced impatiently up and down, 
anxiously watching for Power’s return, in 
the hope of at length getting some real in- 
sight into the difficulty. 

My patience was fast ebbing, Power had 
been absent above an hour, and no appear- 
ance of him could I detect, when suddenly 
the tramp of a horse came rapidly up the 
hill. I looked out, and. saw a rider coming 
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forward at a very fast pace. Before I had 


‘time for even a guess as to who it was, he 


drew up, and I recognized Captain Trevyl- 
lian. There was a certain look of easy im-. 
pertinence and half-smiling satisfaction 
about his features I had never seen before, 
as he touched his cap in salute, and said,. 

*¢ May I have the honor of a few words’ 
conversation with you ?” 

I bowed silently, while he dismounted, 
and passing his bridle beneath his arm, 
walked on beside me. 

“My friend, Captain Hammersley, has 
commissioned me to wait upon you about 
this unpleasant affair—” 

“‘T beg pardon for the interruption, 
Captain Trevyllian, but as I have yet to 
learn to what you or your friend alludes, 
perhaps it may facilitate matters if you 
will explicitly state your meaning.” 

He grew crimson on the cheek as I said 
this, while, with a voice perfectly unmoved, 
he continued, 

“T am not sufficiently in my friend’s 
confidence to know the whole of the affair 
in question, nor have | his permission to 
enter into any of it, he probably presum- 
ing, as I certainly did myself, that your 
sense of honor would have deemed further 
parley and discussion both unnecessary 
and unseasonable.” 

“‘In fact, then, if I understand, it is ex- 
pected that I should meet Captain Ham- 
mersley for some reason unknown—” 

“He certainly desires a meeting with 
you,” was the dry reply. 

‘And as certainly I shall not give it, 
before understanding upon what gr ounds.” 

“ And such I am to report as your an- 
swer ?” said he, looking at me at the mo- 
ment with an expression of ill-repressed 
triumph as he spoke. 

There was something in these few words, 
as well as in the tone in which they were 
spoken, that sunk deeply in my heart. 
Was it that by some trick of diplomacy he 
was endeayoring to compromise my honor 
and character ? was it possible that my re- 
fusal might be construed into any other 
than the real cause? I was too young, 
too inexperienced in the world to “decide 
the question for myself, and no time was 
allowed me to seek another’s counsel. 
What a trying moment was that for me! 
my temples throbbed, my heart beat al- 
most audibly, and I stood afraid to speak ; 
dreading, on the one hand, lest my com- 
pliance might involve me in an act to em- 
bitter my life forever, and fearful, on the 
other, that my refusal might be reported 
as a trait of cow ardice. 

He saw, he read my difficulty at a glance, 
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and, with pera omer ela ex- 
ression,repeated coolly his former question. 
nan instant all thought of Hammersley 
was for m. I remembered no more. 
I saw him before me, he who had, since 
my first meeting, continually contrived to 
ie some inappreciable slight upon me. 
My eyes flashed, my hands tingled with 
omg ers rage, as I said, 
_ “With Captain Hammersley I am con- 
scious of no quarrel, nor have I ever 
shown by any act or look an intention to 
provoke one. Indeed, such demonstra- 
tions are not always successful ; there are 
persons most rigidly scrupulous for a 
friend’s honor, little disposed to guard 
their own.” 

‘You mistake,” said he, interrupting 
me, as I spoke these words with a look as 
insulting as I could make it; “‘you mis- 
take. Ihave sworn a solemn oath never 
to send a challenge.” 

The emphasis upon the word ‘¢ send,” 
explained fully his meaning, when I said, 

** But you will not decline~” 

*€ Most certainly not,” said he, again in- 
terrupting, while with sparkling eye and 
elated look he drew himself up to his full 
height. ‘‘ Your friend is—” 

** Captain Power : and yours—” 

“Sir Harry Beaufort. I may observe 
that, as the troops are in marching order, 
the matter had better not be delayed.” 

“There shall be none on my part.” 

**Nor mine!” said he, as with a low 
bow, and a look of most ineffable triumph, 
he sprang into his saddle; then, “Au 
revoir, Mr. O'Malley,” said he, gathering 
up his reins. ‘* Beaufort is on the staff, 
and quartered at Oporto.” So saying, he 
cantered easily down the slope, and once 
more I was alone. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE ROUTE, 


I was leisurely examining my pistols— 
poor Considine’s last present to me on 
leaving home—when an orderly sergeant 
rode rapidly up, and delivered into my 
hands the following order : 


“¢ Lieutenant O’ Malley will hold himself 
in immediate readiness to proceed on a 
particular service. By order of his Excel- 
lency the Commander of the Forces, 

(Signed) 
“S. Gorpon, Military Secretary.” 
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‘It is not possible that any rumor of 1 
intended meeting could have got ne 
and that my present destination could be 
intended asa punishment ?? 

I walked hurriedly to the door of the 
little hut which formed my quarters ; be- 
low me, in the plain, all was activity and 
preparation ; the infantry were drawn up 
in marching order ; baggage wagons, ord- 
nance stores and artillery seemed all in ac- 
tive preparation ; and some cavalr squad- 
rons might be already seen, with forage 
allowances behind the saddle, as if only 
waiting the order to set out. I strained 
my eyes to see if Power was coming, but 
no horseman approached in the direction. 
I stood, and I hesitated whether I should 
not rather seek him at once, than continue 
to wait.on in my present uncertainty ; but 
then, what if I should miss him ? and I 
had pledged myself to remain till he re- 
turned. 

While I deliberated thus with myself, 
weighing the various chances for and 
against each plan, I saw two mounted offi- 
cers coming toward me at a brisk trot. As 
they came nearer, I recognized one as my 
Colonel ; the other was an officer of the 
staff. 

Supposing that their mission had some 
relation to the order I had so lately re- 
ceived, and which until now I had forgot- 
ten, I hastily returned, and ordered Mike 
to my presence. 

‘‘ How are the horses, Mike ?” said I. 

‘* Never better, sir. Badger was wound- 
ed slightly by a spent shot in the counter, 
but he’s never the worse this morning, and 


| the black horse is capering like a filly.” 


“Get ready my pack, feed the cattle, 
and be prepared to set out at a moment’s 
warning.” 

**Good advice, O’Malley,” said the Col- 
onel, as he overheard the last direction to 
my servant. ‘‘I hope the nags are in con- 
dition ?” 

“ Why yes, sir, I believe they are.” 

*“ All the better; you’ve a sharp ride 
before you. Meanwhile, let me intro- 
duce my friend ; Captain Beaumont—Mr. 
O’Malley. I think we had better be 
seated.” mi 

‘«'These are your instructions, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley,” said Captain Beaumont, unfolding a 
map as he spoke. ‘‘ You will proceed 
from this, with half a troop of your regi- 
ment, by foreed marches, toward the fron- 
tier, passing through the town of Calenco, 
and Guarda, and the Kstrella pass. On 
arriving at the head-quarters of the Lusi- 
tanian” Legion, which you will find there, 


*‘What can this mean?” thought I.; you are to put yourself under the orders 
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of Major Monsoon, commanding that force. 
Any Portuguese cavalry he may have with 
him will be attached to yours, and under 
your command ; your rank, for the time, 
being that of captain. You will, asfaras pos- 
sible, acquaint yourself with the habits and 
capabilities of the native cavalry, and make 
such report as you judge necessary there- 
upon to his Excellency the Commander of 
the Forces. I think it only fair to add, 
that you are indebted to my friend, Colo- 
nel Merivale, for the very flattering posi- 
tion thus opened to your skill and enter- 
prise:” 

** My dear Colonel, let me assure you—” 

“Not a word, my boy. I knew the 
thing would suit you, and I am sure I can 
count upon your not disappointing my ex- 
pectations of you. Sir Arthur perfectly 
remembers your name. He only asked 
two questions— : 

«*¢ Ts he well mounted ?’ 

««¢ Admirably,’ was my answer. 

““*Can you depend upon his prompti- 
tude ?’ 

“«« We'll leave in half an hour.’ 

“So you see, O'Malley, I have already 
pledged myself for you. And now I must 
say adieu ; the regiments are about to take 
up amore advanced position, so good-by. 
I hope you will have a pleasant time of it 
till we meet again.” 

“Tt is now twelve o’clock, Mr. O’Malley,” 
said Beaumont ; ‘‘ we may rely upon your 
immediate departure. Your written in- 
structions and dispatches will be here 
within a quarter of an hour.” 

I muttered something—what, I cannot 
remember; I bowed my thanks to my 
worthy Colonel, shook his hand warmly, 
and saw him ride down the hill, and dis- 
appear in the crowd of soldiery beneath, 
before I could recall my faculties and think 
over my situation. 

Then all at once did the full difficulty of 
my position break upon me. If I accepted 
my present employment, I must certainly 
failin my engagement with Trevyllian. But 
I had already pledged myself to its accept- 
ance. What was to be done? No time 
was left for deliberation. The very min- 
utes I should have spent in preparation 
were fast’ passing. Would that Power 
might appear. Alas! he came not. My 
state of doubt and uncertainty increased 
every moment ; I saw nothing but ruin 
before me, even at & moment when fortune 
promised most fairly for the future, and 
opened a field of enterprise my heart had 
so often and so ardently desired. Nothing 
was left me but-to hasten 


to Colonel | 
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to do so was to prejudice oe character 
in his estimation forever, for | dared not 
allege my reasons, and in all probability 
my conduct might require my leaving the 
army. b tule Sy Giod ia: . 

© Be itso, then,” said J, in an accent of 
despair; ‘‘the die is cast.” mB: 
I ordered my horse round ; I wrote a 
few words to Power, to explain my absence, 
should he come while I was away, and 
leaped into the saddle. As I reached the 
plain my pace became a gallop, and I 
pressed my horse with all the impatience 
my heart was burning with. I dashed 
along the lines toward Oporto, neither 
hearing nor seeing aught around me, when 
suddenly the clank of cavalry accoutre- 
ments behind induced me to turn my head, 
and I perceived an orderly dragoon at full 
gallop in pursuit. I pulled up till he came 
alongside. : 

‘‘ Lieutenant O’Malley, sir,” said the 
man, saluting, ‘‘ these dispatches are for 
ou.” 

I took them hurriedly, and was about to 
continue my route, when the attitude of 
the dragoon arrested my attention. He 
had reined in his horse to the side of 
the narrow causeway, and, holding him 
still and steadily, sat motionless as a 
statue. .I looked behind, and saw the 
whole staff approaching at a brisk trot. 
Before I had a moment for thought they 
were beside me. 

“Ah! O'Malley,” cried Merivale, ‘* you 
have your orders ; don’t wait ; his Excel- 
lency is coming up.” 

“‘ Get along, I advise you,” said another, 
“for you'll catch it, as some of us have 
done this morning.” 

“(All is right, Charley; you can go in 
safety,” said a whispering voice, as Power 
passed in a sharp canter. 

That one sentence was enough; my 
heart bounded lke a deer, my. cheek 
beamed with the glow of delighted plea- 
sure, I closed my spurs upon my gallant 
gray, and dashed across the plain. 

When I arrived at my quarters the men 
were drawn up in waiting, and provided 
with rations for three days’ march ; Mike 
was also prepared for the road, and nothing 
more remained to delay me. 

‘*Captain Power has been here, sir, and 
left a note.” 

I took it and thrust it hastily into my 
sabretasche. I knew from the few words 
he had spoken, that my present step in- 
volved me in no ill consequences; s0, 
giving the word to wheel into column, I 
rode to the front, and set out upon my 


Merivale and decline my appointment ;| march to Alcantara. 
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ol at a WHE WATOH-FIRE. 1s, tT 
_ THERE are few things so inspiriting to 
a young” soldier as the being employed 
‘a separate command ; the picket and 
duty have a charm for him no 
other portion of his career possesses. The 
field seems open for individual boldness 
and heroism: success, if. obtained, must 
redound to his own credit; and what can 
equal, in its spirit-stirring enthusiasm, 
that first moment when we become in any 

way the arbiter of our own fortunes ?. 
uch were my happy thoughts, as, with 
a proud and elated heart, I set forth upon 
my march. The notice the Commander- 
in-Chief had bestowed upon me _ had 
already done much: it had raised me in 
my own estimation, and implanted within 
mea longing desire for further distinction. 
I thought, too, of those far, far away, 

who were yet to hear of my successes. 

I fancied to myself how they would 
severally receive the news. My poor uncle, 
with tearful eye and quivering lip, was 
before me, as I saw him read the dispatch, 
then wipe his glasses, and read on, till at 
last, with one long-drawn breath, his 
manly voice, tremulous with emotion, 
would break forth,—‘‘ My boy ! my own 
Charley!” Then I pictured Considine, 
with port erect and stern features, listen- 
ing silently ; nota syllable, not a motion 
betraying that he felt interested in my 


fate, till, as if impatient, at length he| 
would break in,—‘‘I knew it—I said so;) 


and yet you thought to make him a law- 
yer!” And then old Sir Harry: his warm 
heart glowing with pleasure, and his good- 
humored face beaming with happiness. 
How many a blunder he would make in 
retailing the news, and how many a hearty 
laugh his version of it would give rise to ! 

I passed in review before me the old ser- 
yants, as they lingered in the room to hear 
the story. Poor old Matthew, the butler, 
fumbling with his corkscrew to gain a 
little time; then looking in my uncle’s 
face, half entreatingly, as he asked,— 
“Any news of Master Charles, sir, from 
the wars ?” 

While thus my mind wandered back to 


the affair had been arranged. | 


pressed forward. 


the scenes and faces of my early home, I | 
chatting, ina low and under tone, of some 


feared to ask myself how she would feel to 
whom my heart was now turning? ‘Too 


deeply did I know how poor my chances | 


were in that quarter to nourish hope, and | | 
in the red glare of the watch-fires, which 


yet I could not bring myself to abandon it 
altogether. Hammersley’s strange 


con- | 
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could not be my rival, while I plainly 
ceived that he regarded me as bial . yee 


was a mystery in all this I could not 
fathom, and I ardently longed for my next 
meeting with Power, to learn the nature 
of his interview, and also in what manner 


assing thoughts as I 
y men, picked. no less 
for themselves than their horses, came 
rapidly along; and, ere evening, we had 
accomplished twelve leagues of our jour- 


Such were my 


ney. i 
The country through which we jour- 


‘neyed, though wild and romantic in its 


character, was singularly rich and fertile,— 


cultivation reaching to the very summits 


of the rugged mountains, and patches of 
wheat. and Indian corn peeping amid 
masses of granite rock and tangled brush- 
wood. ‘The vine and the olive grew wild 
on every side; while the orange and the 
arbutus, loading the air with perfume, 
were mingled with prickly pear-trees and 
variegated hollies. We followed no regular 
track, but cantered along over hill and 
valley, through forest and prairie ; now in 
long file through some tall field of waving 
corn, now in open order upon some level 
plain ; our Portuguese guide riding a little 
in adyance of us, upon a jet-black mule, 
caroling merrily some wild Galician melody 
as he went. 

As the sun was setting, we arrived beside 
a little stream, that, flowing along a rocky 


bed, skirted a vast forest of tall cork-trees. 


Here we calied a halt ; and, picketing our 
horses, proceeded to make our arrange- 
ments for a bivouac. 

Never do I remember a more _ lovely 
night. The watch-fires sent up a delicious 
odor from the perfumed shrubs ; while the 
glassy water reflected on its still surface 
the starry sky that, unshadowed and un- 
clouded, stretched above us. I wrapped 
myself in my trooper’s mantle, and lay 
down beneath a tree,—but uot to sleep. 
There was a something so exciting, and 
withal so tranquilizing, that I had no 
thought of slumber, but fell into a musing 
revery. ‘There was a character of adven- 
ture in my position that charmed me 
much. My men were gathered in little 


|groups beside the fires; some sunk in 


slumber, others sat smoking silently, or 
bygone scene of battle or bivouac; here 
and there were picketed the horses; the 
heavy panoply and piled carbines flickermg 


ever and anon threw a flitting glow upon 


duct suggested to me that he, at least,| the stern and swarthy faces of my bold 
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troopers. Upon the trees around, sabres 
and helmets, holsters and cross-belts, were 
hung like armorial bearings in some an- 
tique hall, the dark foliage spreading its 
heavy shadow around us. Farther off, 
upon a little rocky ledge, the erect figure 
of the sentry, with his short carbine rest- 
ing in the hollow of his arm, was seen slow- 
ly] pacing in measured tread, or standing 
for a moment silently, as he ‘looked upon 
the fair and tranquil sky,—his thoughts 
doubtless far, far away, beyond the sea, to 
some humble home, where— 


‘“‘The hum of the spreading sycamore, 
- That grew beside his cottage door,” 


was again in his ears, while the merry 
laugh of his children stirred his bold heart. 
It was a Salvator-Rosa scene, and brought 
me back in fancy to the bandit legends I 
had read in boyhood. By the uncertain 
light of the wood embers I endeavored to 
sketch the group that lay before me. 

The night wore on. One by one the sol- 
diers stretched themselves to sleep, and all 
was still. As the hours rolled by, a drowsy 
feeling crept gradually over me. I placed 
my pistols by my side, and, having re- 
plenished the fire by some fresh logs, dis- 
posed myself comfortably before it. 

It was during that half-dreamy state 
that intervenes between waking and sleep, 
that a rustling sound of the branches be- 
hind attracted my attention. ‘The air was 
too calm to attribute this to the wind, so 
I listened for some minutes ; but sleep, too 
long deferred, was over-powerful, and my 
head sank upon my grassy pillow, and I 
was soon sound asleep. How long I re- 
mained thus, I know not; but I awoke 
suddenly. I fancied some one had shaken 
me rudely by the shoulder; but yet all was 
tranquil. My men were sleeping soundly, 
as I saw them last. The fires were becom- 
ing low, and a gray streak in the sky, as 
well as a sharp cold feeling of the air, be- 
tokened the approach of day. Once more 
I heaped some dry branches together, and 
was about again to stretch myself to rest, 
when I felt a hand upon my shoulder. I 
turned quickly round, and, by the imper- 
fect light of the fire, saw the figure of a 
man standing motionless beside me; his 
head was bare, and his hair fell in long} t 
curls upon his shoulders ; one hand was 
pressed upon his bosom, and with the other 
he motioned me to silence. My first im- 
pression was that our party was surprised 
by some French patrol; but, as I looked 
again, I recognized, to my amazement, that 
the indiyidual before me was the young 
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French officer I nati seen that morning a 
prisoner beside the Douro. 

‘* How came you here ?” said IJ, in a low 
voice, to him in French. 

‘« Escaped ; one of my own men threw 
himself between me and the sentry; I 
swam the Douro, received a musket-ball 
through my arm, lost my shakoyr-and. here. 
lam!” 

<‘ You are aware you are again a prison- 
er? Peed 

“Tf you desire it, of course I am,” said 
he, in a voice full of feeling, that made my 
very heart creep. “I thought you were a 
party of Lorge’s Dragoons, scouring the 
country for forage ; tracked you the entire 
day, and have only now come up with 

ou. 

The poor fellow, who had neither eaten 
nor drank since daybreak, wounded and 
footsore, had accomplished twelve leagues 
of a march, only once more to fall into the 
hands of his enemies. His years could 
scarcely. have numbered nineteen ; his 
countenance was singularly prepossessing ; 
and, though bleeding and torn, with tat- 
tered uniform, and without a covering to 
his head, there was no mistaking for a mo- 
ment that he was of gentle blood. Noise- 
lessly and cautiously | made him sit down 
beside the fire, while I spread before him 
the sparing remnant of my last night’s 
supper, and shared my solitary bottle of 
sherry with him. 

From the moment he spoke, I never en- 
tertained a thought of making him a pris- 
oner; but, as I knew not how far I was 
culpable in permitting, if not actually 
facilitating, his escape, I resolved to keep 
the circumstance a secret from my party, 
and, if possible, get him away before day- 
break, 

No sooner did he learn my intentions re- 
garding him, than in an instant all memory 
of his past misfortune, all thoughts of his 
present destitute condition, seemed to have 
fled; and, while I dressed his wound and 
bound up his shattered arm, he chattered 
away as unconcernedly about the past and 
the future as though seated beside the fire 
of his own bivouac, and surrounded by his 
own brother officers. 

“You took us by surprise the other 
day,” said he. “Our Marshal looked for 

the attack from the mouth of the river ; 
we received information that your ships 
were expected there. In any case, our re- 
treat was an orderly one, and must have 
been effected with slight loss.” 

I smiled at the self- -complacency of this 
reasoning, but did not contradict him. 

“Your loss must indeed haye been 
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yu knew anything . 

_ © Ah! sacré Diew! Treachery!” cried 

ri ap ores his forehead with his clenched 
St. 

**Not so; mere daring—nothing more. 
But come, tell me something of your own 
adventures. How were you taken ?” 

“Simply thus: I was sent to the rear 
with orders to the artillery to cut their 
traces, and leave the guns; and when 
coming back, my horse grew tired in the 
heavy ground, and I was spurring him to 
the utmost, when one of your heavy dra- 
goons—an officer, too—dashed at me, and 
actually rode me down, horse and all. I 
lay for some time bruised by the fall, when 
an infantry soldier passing by, seized me 
by the collar, and brought me to the rear. 

o matter, however, here lamnow. You 
will not give me up ; and, perhaps, I may 
one day live to repay the kindness.” 

** You have not long joined ?” 

** It was my first battle; my epaulettes 
were very smart things yesterday, though 
they do look a little passées to-day. You 
are advancing, I suppose-?” 

I smiled, without answering this ques- 
tion. 

“Ah, I see you don’t wish to speak ; 
never mind, your discretion is thrown away 
upon me; for, if I rejoined my regiment to- 
morrow, I should have forgotten all you 
told me—all but your great kindness.” 
These last words he spoke, bowing slightly 
his head, and coloring as he said them. 

** You are a dragoon, I think ?” said I, 
endeayoring to change the topic. 

‘<I was, two days ago, chasseur a cheval, 
a sous-lieutenant in the regiment of my 
father, the General St. Croix.” 

‘The name is familiar to me,” I replied ; 
‘and I am sincerely happy to be in a posi- 
tion to serve the son of so distinguished an 
officer.” 

“The son of so distinguished an officer 
is most deeply obliged ; but wishes with 


all his heart and soul he had never sought | | ch 1 
|remain till near four, sometimes five o’clock 


glory under such very excellent auspices. 
‘¢ You look surprised, mon cher; but, 


let me tell you, my military ardor is con- | 


siderably abated in the last three days ; 


hunger, thirst, imprisonment, and this °— | 


lifting his wounded limb as he spoke— 
‘are sharp lessons in so short a campaign, 
and for one, too, whose life hitherto had 
much more of ease than adventure to boast 
of. Shall I tell you how I became a sol- 
dier ?” 


** By all means ; give me your glass first 5 
and now, with a fresh feta the fire, ne 
yoursmani’? yw vy Sawn: 

“But oe ; before I begin, look to this.” 

The blood was flowing rapidly from his 
wound, which, with some difficulty, I sue- 
ceeded in stanching. He drank off his 
wine hastily, held out his glass to be re- 
filled, and then began his story. 

** You have never seen the Emperor ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“* Sacrebleu! What a man he is! I'd 
rather stand under the fire of your grena- 
diers, than meet his eye. When in a pas- 
sion, he does not say much, it is true; but 
what he does, comes with a kind of hissing, 
rushing sound, while the very fire seems to 


‘kindle in his look. I have him before me 


this instant, and, though you will confess 
that my present condition has nothing very 
pleasing in it, I] should be sorry, indeed, to 
change it for the last time I stood in his 
presence. 

‘Two months ago, I sported the gay 
light blue and silver of a page to the Em- 
peror, and certainly, what with balls, don- 
bons, flirtation, gossip, and champagne 
suppers, led a very gay, reckless, and indo- 
lent life of it. Somehow—I may tell you 
more accurately at another period, if we 
ever meet—I got myself into disgrace, and, 
as a punishment, was ordered to absent 
myself from the Tuileries, and retire, for 
some weeks, to Fontainebleau. Siberia, to 
a Russian, would scarcely be a heavier in- 
fliction than was this banishment to me. 


|'There was no court, no levee, no military 
| parade, no ball, no opera. 


A small house- 
hold of the Emperovr’s chosen servants 
quietly kept house there. The gloomy 
walls re-echoed to no music ; the dark al- 
leys of the dreary garden seemed the very 
impersonation of solitude and decay. Noth- 
ing broke the dull monotony of the tire- 
some day, except when occasionally, near 
sunset, the clash of the guard would be 
heard turning out, and the clank of pre- 
senting arms, followed by the roll of a 
heavy carriage into the gloomy court- 
yard. One lamp, shining like’a star, in a 
small chamber on the second floor, would 


in the morning. ‘The same sounds of the 
guard and the same dull roll of the carriage 
would break the stillness of the early morn- 
ing; and the Emperor—for it was he— 
would be on his road back to Paris. 

“ We never saw him—lI say we, for, like 
myself, some half-dozen others were also 
there, expiating their follies by a life of 
cheerless enn. 

«Tt was upon a calm evening in April, 


S 
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we sat. together chatting over the various 


misdeeds which had consigned us to exile, 


him, when, rushing madly on, Isprang — 
| upon his back ; just, however, as I rose to 


when some one proposed, by way of passing leap over, he raised his head, and, stag- 


the time, that we should visit the small 
flower garden that was parted off from the 


rest, and reserved for the Emperor. alone. 
It was already beyond the hour he usually 
came; besides that, even should he arrive, 


there was abundant time to get back before 
he could possibly reach it. ‘he garden we 
had often seen, but there was something 
in the fact that our going there was a trans- 
gression that so pleased us all, that we 
agreed at once, and set forth. For above 
an hour we loitered about the lonely and 
deserted walks, where already the Emper- 
or’s foot-tracks had worn a marked path- 
way, when we grew weary, and were about 
to return, just as one of the party suggest- 
ed, half in ridicule of the sanctity of the 
spot, that we should have a game of leap- 
frog ere we left it. The idea pleased us, 
and was at once adopted. Our plan was 
this : each person stationed himself in some 
by-walk or alley, and waited till the other, 
whose turn it was, came and leaped over 
him ; so that, besides the activity display- 
ed, there was a knowledge of the locale ne- 
cessary ; for, to any one passed over a 
forfeit was to be paid. Our game began 
at once, and certainly I doubt if ever 
those green alleys and shady groves rang 
to such hearty laughter. Here would be 
seen a couple rolling over together on 
the grass; there some luckless wight 
counting out his pocket money, to pay 
his penalty. The hours passed quickly 
over, and the moon rose, and at last it 
came to my turn to make the tour of the 
garden. As I was supposed to know all 
its intricacies better than the rest, a 
longer time was given for them to conceal 
themselves ; at length the word was given, 
and I started. 

Anxious to acquit myself well, I hurried 
along at top speed, but guess my surprise 
to discover that nowhere could I find one 
of my companions; down one walk I 
scampered, up another, across a third, but 
all was still and silent ; not a sound, not a 
breath, could I detect. There was still 
one part of the garden unexplored ; it was 
a small open space before a little pond, 
which usually contained the gold fish the 
Emperor was so fond of. Thither I bent 
my steps, and had not gone far when, in 
the pale moonlight, I saw, at length, one 
of my companions waiting patiently for my 
coming, his head bent forward and his 
shoulders rounded. Anxious to repay 
him for my own disappointment, I crept 
silently forward on tiptoe till quite near 


gered by the impulse of my spring, he was 


thrown forward, and, after an ineffectual, 


effort to keep his legs, fell flat upon his 
face in the grass, Bursting with laughter, 
I fell over him on the ground, and was 
turning to assist him, when suddenly he 


sprang upon his feet, and—horror of hor- 


rors !—it was Napoleon himself; his usu- 
ally pale features were oes with rage, 
but not a word, not a syllable escaped him. 

‘©© Oui étes vous ?’ said he at length. 

“© «St. Croix, sire,’ said I, still kneeling 
before him, while my very heart leaped 
into my mouth. as ins 

<< «St. Croix ! toujours St. Croix! Come 
here 3 approach me,’ cried he, in a voice of 
stifled passion. 

“‘T rose ; but before I could take a step 
forward he sprang at me, and, tearing off 
my epaulettes, trampled them beneath his 
feet, and then he shouted out, rather than 
spoke, the word ¢ Allez !? 

<‘T did not wait for asecond intimation, 
but clearing the paling at a spring, was 
many a mile from Fontainebleau before 
daybreak.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE MARCH, 


Twice the réveid sounded; the horses 
champed impatiently their heavy bits ; my 
men stood waiting for the order to mount, 
ere I could arouse myself from the deep 
sleep I had fallen into. The young French- 
man and his story were in my dreams, and, 
when I awoke, his figure, as he lay sleeping 
beside the wood embers, was the first ob- 
ject I perceived. There he lay, to all 
seeming as forgetful of his fate as though 
he still inhabited the gorgeous halls and 
gilded saloons of the Tuileries ; his pale 
and handsome features wore even a placid 
smile as, doubtless, some dream of other 
days flitted across him; his long hair 
waved in luxurious curls upon his neck, 
and his light. brown moustache, slightly 
curled at the top, gave to his mild and 
youthful features an air of saucy fierté that 
heightened their effect. A narrow blue 
ribbon, which he wore round his throat, 
gently peeped from his open bosom. I 
could not resist the curiosity I felt to see 
what it meant, and, drawing it softly forth, 
I perceived that a small miniature was at- 
tached to it. It was beautifully painted, 
and surrounded with brilliants of some 


a 
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e than one engraving before of 
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press Jos e. Poor boy! he dou 
was a fayorite at court ; indeed, everything 
: his ai an > gs aoe bespoke him such. 
gently replaced the precious locket, and 
turned from the spot, to think over what 
was best to be done for him. Knowing 


value, One glance showed me—for T had 


the vindictive feeling of the Portuguese 


toward their invaders, I feared to take 
Pietro, our guide, into my confidence. I 
accordingly summoned my man Mike to my 
aid, who, with all his country’s readiness, 
soon found out an expedient. It was to 
pretend to Pietro that the prisoner was 
merely an English officer, who had made 
his escape from the French army, in 
which, against his will, he had been sery- 
ing for some time. 

This plan succeeded perfectly ; and, 
when St. Croix, mounted upon one of my 
led horses, set out upon his march beside 
me, none was more profuse of his atten- 
tions than the dark-brown guide, whose 
hatred of a Frenchman was beyond belief. 

By thus giving him safe-conduct through 
Portugal, I knew that when we reached 
the frontier he could easily manage to come 
up with some part of Marshal Victor’s 
force, the advanced guard of which lay on 
the left bank of the Tagus. 

To me the companionship was the great- 
est boon ; the gay and buoyant spirit that 
no reverse of fortune, no untoward event, 
could subdue, lightened many an hour of 
the journey ; and though, at times, the 
gasconading tone of the Frenchman would 
peep through, there was still such a fund 
of good-tempered raillery in all he said, 
that it was impossible to feel angry with 
him. His implicit faith in the Emperor’s 
invincibility also amused me. Of the un- 
bounded confidence of the nation in gene- 
ral, and the army particularly, in Napole- 
on, I had till then no conception. It was 
not that in the profound skill and immense 
resources of the general they trusted, but 
they actually regarded him as one placed 
above all the common accidents of fortune, 
and revered him as something more than 
human. 

** I] viendra, et puis—’ was the contin- 
ued exclamation of the young Frenchman. 
Any notion of our successfully resisting 
the overwhelming might of the Emperor, 
he would have laughed to scorn, and so I 
let him go on prophesying our future mis- 
fortunes till the time when, driven back 
upon Lisbon, we should be compelled to 
evacuate the Peninsula, and, under favor 


> 


of a conyention, be permitted to return to | 
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England. All this was sufficiently ridicu- 
lous, coming from a.4 th of nineteen, 
wounded, in misery, a prisoner ; but further 
experience of his nation has shown me,. 
that St. Croix was not the exception, but 
the rule. The conviction in the ultimate 
success of their: army, whatever be the 
merely momentary mishap, is the one pres- 
ent thought of a Frenchman ; a victor 

with them is a conquest ; a defeat—if they 
are by any chance driven to acknowledge 
one—a fatalité. . wert 

I was too young a man, and, still more, 
too young a soldier, to bear with this ab- 
surd affectation of superiority as I ought, 
and consequently was glad to wander, when- 
ever I could, from the contested point of 
our national superiority to other topics. 
St. Croix, although young, had seen much 
of therworld, as a page in the splendid 
court of the Tuileries ; the scenes passing 
before his eyes were calculated to make a 
strong impression ; and, by many an anec- 
dote of his former life, he lightened the 
road as we passed along. 

‘You promised, by-the-by, to tell me 
of your banishment. How did that occur, 
St. Croix ?” 

“Ah! par Diew! that was an unfortu- 
nate affair for me: then began all my mis- 
haps; but for that, I should never have 
been sent to Fontainebleau ; never have 

layed leap-frog with the Emperor ; never 
ee been sent a soldier into Spain. True,” 
said he, laughing, ‘I should never have 
had the happiness of your acquaintance. 
But still, ’'d much rather have met you 
first in the Place des Victoires than in the 
Kstrella Mountains.” 

‘““Who knows?” said I; ‘*‘ perhaps, 
your good genius prevailed in all this ?” 

‘« Perhaps,” said he, interrupting me; 
“that’s exactly what the Empress said— 
she was my godmother—‘Jules will be a 
Maréchal de France yet.’ But, certainly, 
it must be confessed, I have made a bad 
beginning. However, you wish to hear of 
my disgrace at court. Allons, done. But 
had we not better wait for a halt ? ” 

‘* Acreed,” said I; ‘‘and so let us now 
press forward.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE PAGE, 


UnpeEr the deep shade of some tall trees, 
sheltered from the noonday sun, we lay 
down to rest ourselves, and enjoy a most 
patriarchal dinner—some dry biscuits, a 
few bunches of grapes, and a little weak 
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wine, sayoring more of the boraccio-skin 
than the vine-juice, were all we boasted ; 
yet they were not ungrateful at such a time 
and place. 

‘‘ Whose health did you pledge, then ?” 
inquired St. Croix, with a ha ‘malicious 
smile, as I raised the glass silently to my 
lips.“ 

tT blushed deeply and looked confused. 

“A ses beaux yeux! whoever she be,” 
said he, gayly tossing off his wine; “and 
now, if you feel disposed, T’ll tell you my 
story. In good truth, it is not worth re- 
lating, but 1t may serve to set you asleep, 
at all events. 

‘‘]_ have already told you I was a page. 
Alas ! the impressions you may feel of that 
functionary, from having seen Cherubino, 
give but a faint notion of him when per- 
taining to the household of the Emperor 
Napoleon. > 

“‘The farfallone amoroso basked in the 
soft smiles and sunny looks of the Coun- 
tess Almaviva; we met but the cold, im- 
passive look of Talleyrand—the piercing 
and penetrating stare of Savary—or the 
ambiguous smile, half menace, half mock- 
ery, of Monsieur Fouché. While on ser- 
vice, our days were passed in the ante- 
chamber, beside the salle @audience of the 
Emperor —teclining against the closed 
door, watching attentively for the gentle 
tinkle of the lttle bell which summoned us 
to open for the exit of some haughty diplo- 
mate, or the entrée of some redoubted gen- 
eral. Thus passed we the weary hours; 
the illustrious visitors by whom we were 
surrounded had no novelty, consequently 
no attraction for us, and the names already 
historical were but household words with 
us. . 

‘‘We often remarked, too, the proud 
and distant bearing the Emperor assumed 
toward those of his generals who had been 
his former companions in arms. 
ever familiarity or freedom. may have ex- 
isted in the campaign or in the battle-field, 
the air of the Tuileries certainly chilled it. 
I have often heard that the ceremonious 
observances and rigid etiquette of the old 
Bourbon court were far preferable to the 
stern reserve and unbending stiffness of 
the Imperial one. 

“The ante-chamber is but the reflection 
of the reception-room ; and, whatever be 
the whims, the caprices, the littleness of 
the Great Man, they are speedily assumed 


by his inferiors, and the dark temper of one | 


casts a lowering shadow on eyery menial by 
whom he is surrounded. 


“ As for us, we were certainly not long| 


in catching somewhat of the spirit of the 


What- | 
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Emperor ; and Idoubt much if the imper- 


tinence of the waiting-room was not more 
dreaded and detested than the abrupt. 
ee and searching look of Napoleon him- 
self. ’ 

“ What a malicious pleasure have I not 
felt in arresting the step of M. de Talley- 
rand, as he approached the Emperor’s 
closet! with what easy insolence have I 
lisped out, ‘Pardon, monsieur, but his 
Majesty cannot receive you’—or, ‘ Monsieur 
le Duc, his Majesty has given no orders for 
your admission.’—How amusing it was to 
watch the baffled look of each, as he retired 
once more to his place among the crowd ; 
the wily diplomate covering his chagrin 
with a practiced smile, while the stern 
marshal would blush to his very eyes with 
his indignation. This was the great pleas- 
ure our position afforded us ; and with a boy- 
ish spirit of mischief, we cultivated it to per- 
fection, and became at last the very horror 
and detestation of all who frequented the 
levees ; and the ambassador, whose fearless 
voice was heard among the councils of 
kings, became soft and conciliating in his 
approaches to us; and the hardy general, 
who would have charged upon a brigade of 
artillery, was timid as a girl in addressing 
us a mere question. 

‘* Among the amiable class thus charac- 
terized I was most conspicuous, preserving 
cautiously a tone of civility that left noth- 
ing openly to complain of. I assumed an 
indifference and impartiality of manner that 
no exigency of affairs, no pressing haste, 
could discompose or disturb ; and my bow 
of recognition to Soult or Massena was as 
coolly measured, as my monosyllabic an- 
swer was accurately conned over. 

“‘Upon ordinary occasions, the Emperor, 
at the close of each person’s audience, rang 


| his ttle bell for the admission of the next 


in order as they arrived in the waiting- 
room ; yet, when anything important was 
under consideration, a list was given us in 


| the morning of the names to be presented 


in rotation, which no casual cireumstance 
was ever suffered to interfere with. 

‘Tt is now about four months since, one 
fine morning, such a list was placed within 
my hands. His Majesty was just then oe- 
cupied with an inquiry into the naval force 
of the kingdom; and, as I cast my eyes 
carelessly over the names, I read little else 
than Vice-Admiral so-and-so, Commander 
such-a-one, and Chef d’Escadron such 
another, and the levee presented according- 
ly, instead of its usual brilliant array of 
gorgeous uniform and aiguiletted marshals, 
the simple blue-and-gold of the naval ser- 
vice. 


| —_ a: © 


1e was not in high favor with 
» and truly, my reception of 
juent visitors was anything but 
The early aan of the morning 
as, nal, occupied by the audience of 

Minister of Police and the Duc de Bas- 
sano, who, evidently, from the length of 
time they remained, had matter of impor- 
tance to communicate. Meanwhile, the 


- ante-chamber filled rapidly, and, before 


noon, was actually crowded. It was just 
at this moment that the folding-door slow- 
ly opened, and a figure entered, such as I 
had never before seen in our brilliant 
saloon: he was aman of five or six-and- 
fifty, short, thickset, and strongly built, 
with a bronzed and weather-beaten face, 


and a broad open forehead, deeply scarred 


with a sabre-cut ; a shaggy gray moustache 
curled over and concealed his mouth, 
while eyebrows of the same color shaded his 
dark and piercing eyes. His dress was a 
coarse coat of blue cloth, such as the fisher- 
men wear in Bretagne, fastened at the 
waist by a broad belt of black leather, from 
which hung ashort broad-bladed cutlass ; 
his loose trowsers, of the same material, 
were turned up at the ankles, to show a pair 
of strong legs coarsely cased in blue stock- 
ings and thick-soled shoes—a broad-leayed 
oil-skin hat was held in one hand, and the 
other stuck carelessly in his pocket, as he 
entered ; he came in with a careless air, 
and, familiarly saluting one or two officers 
in the room, he sat himself down near the 
door, appearing lost in his own reflections. 

“*Who can you be, my worthy friend ?? 
was my question to myself, as I surveyed 
this singular apparition. At the same 
time, casting my eyes down the list, I per- 
ceived that several pilots of the coast of 
Havre, Calais, and Boulogne had been sum- 
moned to Paris, to give some information 
upon the soundings and depth of water 
along the shore. 

*** Ha,’ thought I, ‘I have it—the good 
man has mistaken his place, and instead of 
remaining without, has walked boldly for- 
ward to the antechamber” There was 
something so strange and so’ original in 
the grim look of the old fellow, as he sat 
there alone, that I suffered him to remain 
quietly in his delusion, rather than order 
him back to the waiting-room without ; 
besides, I perceived that a kind of sensa- 
tion was created among the others by 
his appearance there, which amused me 
greatly. 

** As day wore on, the the officers formed 
into little groups of three or four, chatting 
together in an undertone of voice; all, 
save the old pilot; he had taken a huge 
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tobaeco-box from his capacious breast: 
pocket, and inserting an immense piece of 
the bitter weed in his mouth, began to 
chew it as leisurely as though he were 
walking the quarter-deck. The cool in- 
souciance of such a proceeding amused me 
wes and I resolved to draw him out a 
ittle. HA att 

“His strong, broad Breton features, his 
deep voice, his dry, blunt manner, were all 
in admirable keeping with his. exterior, 
and amused me highly. baa 

“*Par Diew! my lad, said he, after 
chatting some time, ‘had you not better 
tell the Emperor that I am waiting P—It’s 
now past noon, and I must eat something.’ 

“** Have a little patience, said I; ‘his 
Majesty is going to invite you to dinner,’ 

‘* « Be it so,’ said he, gravely ; ‘provided 
the heur be an early one, I’m his man.’ 

“With difficulty did I keep down my 
Jaughter as he said this, and continued. 

“**So you know the Emperor already, it 
seems ?? 

*“*Yes, that I do! I remember him 
when he was no higher than yourself, 

“* How delighted he'll be to find you 
here—I hope you have brought up some of 
your family with you, as the Emperor 
would be so flattered by it ?? 

“No, V’ve left them at home; this 
place don’t suit us over well. We have 
plenty to do, besides spending our time 
and money among all you fine folks here.’ 

““And not a bad life of it, either,’ 
added I, ‘fishing for cod and herrings— 
stripping’a wreck now and then, 

** He stared at me, asI said this, like a 
tiger on the spring, but spoke not a word, 

“And how many young  sea-wolves 
may you have in your den at home ?? 

“** Six; and all o’ them able to carry 
you with one hand, at arm’s length !’ 

***T have no doubt; I shall certainly 
not test their ability. But you yourself, 
how do you like the capital ? 

“<Not over well, and V'll you why— 

‘As he said this, the door of the 
audience-chamber opened, and the Em- 
peror appeared. His eyes flashed fire, as 
he looked hurriedly around the room. 

‘¢¢ Who is in waiting here ?? 

“““T am, please your majesty,’ said I, 
bowing deeply, as I started from my seat. 

““* And where is the Admiral Truguet ? 
Why was he not admitted ?’ 

““*Not present, your Majesty,’ said I, 
trembling with fear. 

“*Vfold there, young fellow. Not so 
fast ; here he is,’ 

*** Ah, Truguet, mon ami!’ cried the 
Emperor, placing both hands on the old 
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fellow’s shoulders; ‘how long have you 
been in waiting ?? peor 
_ *€Two hours and a half,’ said he ; pro- 
ducing in evidence a watch like a saucer. 
_. ¢What! two hours and a half, and I 
notknowit?? > ot 

_ No matter; I am always happy to 
serve your Majesty. But if that fine fel- 
low had not told me that you were going 
to ask me to dinner—” 

-***He! he said so, did he ?’ said Napo- 
leon, turning on me a glance like a wild 
beast. ‘Yes, Truguet, so am; you 
shall dine with me to-day. And you, sir,’ 

- said he, dropping his voice to a whis- 
per, as he came closer toward me, ‘and 
you have dared to speak thus? Callin a 
guard there; Capitaine, put this person 
under arrest; he is disgraced ; he is no 
longer page of the palace. Out of my 
presence | away, sir!’ 7 

“The room wheeled round; my legs 
tottered, my senses reeled; and I saw no 
more. 

“Three weeks’ bread and water in St. 
Pélagie, however, brought me to my re- 
collection ; and at last my kind, my more 
than kind friend, the Empress, obtained 
my pardon, and sent me to Fontainebleau, 
till the Emperor should forget all about it. 
How I contrived again to refresh his 
memory I have already told you; and cer- 
tainly you will acknowledge that I have 
not been fortunate in my interviews with 
Napoleon.” 

I am conscious how much St. Croix’s 
story loses in my telling, The simple ex- 
pressions, the grace of the narrative, ‘were 
its charms ; and these, alas! I can neither 
translate nor imitate, no more than I can 
convey the strange mixture of deep feeling 
and levity, shrewdness and simplicity, that 
constituted the manner of the narrator. 

With many a story of his courtly career 
he amused me as we trotted along ; when, 
toward nightfall of the third day, a peasant 
informed us that a body of French cavalry 
occupied the convent of San Cristoval, 
about three leagues off. The opportunity 
of his return to his own army a him 
far less than I expected ; he heard, without 
any show of satisfaction, that the time of 
his liberation had arrived, and when the 
moment of leave-taking drew near, he be- 
came deeply affected. 

‘‘Eh bien, Charles,” said he, smiling 
sadly through his dimmed and tearful eyes. 
““You’ve been a kind friend tome, Is the 
time never to come when I can repay 
you?” 

““Yes, yes; we'll meet again, be assured 
of it. Meanwhile, there is one way you 
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can. more 
for you.” obese ig 
Oh! name it at once.” 

‘Many a brave fellow of 


than repay anything I have done 

ar Bite ororo an See 
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and, doubtless, many more will be, prisone 

ers with your army in this war. Whenever, 

therefore, your lot brings you in contact 
with such—” Torey 

«They shall be my brothers,” said he, 
springing toward me, and throwing his 
arms round my neck. “Adieu, adieu!” 
With that he rushed from the spot, and, 
before I could speak again, was mounted 
upon the peasant’s horse, and waying his 
hand to me in farewell. , 

I looked after him as he rode at a fast 
gallop down the slope of the green moun- 
tain, the noise of the horse’s feet echoing 
along the silent plain. I turned at length 
to leave the spot, and then_ perceived, for 
the first time, that, when taking his fare- 
well of me, he had hung around my neck 
his miniature of the Empress. Poor boy! 
how sorrowful I felt thus to rob him of 
what he held so dear! How gladly would 
I have overtaken him to restore it. It was 
the only keepsake he possessed; and, 
knowing that I would not accept it, if of- 
fered, he took this way of compelling me 
to keep it. 

Through the long hours of the summer’s 
night I thought of him ; and, when at last 
I slept, toward morning, my first thought 
on waking was of the solitary day before 
me. The miles no longer slipped imper- 
ceptibly along; no longer did the noon 
and night seem fast to follow. Alas! that 
one should grow old! The very sorrows 
of our early years have something soft and 
touching in them. Arising less from deep 
wrong than slight mischances, the grief 
they cause comes ever with an alloy of 
pleasant thoughts, telling of the tender 
past ; and, ’mid the tears called up, form- 
ing some bright rainbow of future hope. 

Poor St. Croix had already won greatly 
upon me; and I felt lonely and desolate 
when he departed, 


CHAPTER LIII. 
ALYAS, 


NotHina of incident marked our fur: 
ther progress toward the frontier of Spain, 
and at length we reached the small town of 
Alyas. It was past sunset as we arrived, and, 
instead of the usual quiet and repose of a 


little village, we found the streets crowded 
‘with people, on horseback and on foot ; 
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rts, and wagons blocked 
» and the oaths of the drivers 
Women and children 


*, With what little Spanish I possessed I 
uestioned some of those near me, and 
ietrnéd,in reply, that a dreadful engage- 
ment had taken place that da peated 
advanced erp of the French, under Vic- 
tor, and the Lusitanian legion ; that the 
Portuguese troops had been beaten and 
completely routed, losing all their artillery 
and baggage ; that the French were rapid- 
ly advancing, and expected hourly to arrive 
at Alvas, in consequence of which the ter- 
ror-stricken inhabitants were packing up 
their possessions and hurrying away. 

Here, then, was a point of considerable 
difficulty for me at once. My instructions 
had never provided for such a conjuncture, 
and I was totally unable to determine what 
was best to be done; both my men and 
their horses were completely tired by a 
march of fourteen leagues, and had a press- 
ing need of some rest ; oneveryside of me 
the preparations for flight were proceeding 
with all the speed that fear inspires ; and 
to my urgent request for some information 
as to food and shelter, I could obtain no 
other reply than muttered menaces of the 
fate before me if I remained, and exagger- 
ated accounts of French cruelty. 

Amid all this bustle and comfuaton a tre- 
mendons fall of heavy rain set in, which 
at once determined me, come what might, 
to house my party, and provide forage for 
our horses. 

As we pushed our way slowly through 
the encumbered streets, looking on every 
side for some appearance of a village inn, 
a tremendous shout rose in our rear, and a 
rush of the people toward us induced us to 
suppose that the French were upon us. 
For some minutes the din and uproar were 
terrific—the clatter of horses’ feet, the 
braying of trumpets, the yelling of the 
mob, all mingling in one frightful concert. 

I formed my men in close column, and 
waited steadily for the attack, resolving, if 
possible, to charge through the advancing 
files ; any retreat through the crowded and 
blocked-up thoroughfares being totally out 
of the question. The rain was falling insuch 
torrents that nothing could be seen a few 
yards off, when suddenly a pause of a few 
seconds occurred, and, from the clash of 
accoutrements and the hoarse tones of a 
loud voice, I judged that the body of men 
before us were forming for attack. 

Resolving, therefore, to ‘take them by 
surprise, I gave the word to charge, and, 
spurring our jaded cattle, onward we dash- 
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ed. The mob fled right and left from us 
as we came on;_ his ensqesh othenslente 
mist we could just. perceive a body of cay- 
ne eats ai ata HOWE Souk bier wit scale’ 
: an instant we were among them; 
down they went on every side, men and - 
horses rolling pell-mell over each other— 
not a blow, not a shot striking us as we 
pressed on. Never did I witness such to- 
tal consternation ; some threw themselves 
from their horses, and fled toward the 
houses: others turned and tried to fall 
back, but the increasing pressure from be- 
hind held them, and finally succeeded in 
blocking us up amongst them. 

It was just at this critical moment that 

-gleam of light from a window 
fell upon the disordered mass, and to my 
astonishment—I need not say, to my de- 
light=-I perceived that they were Portu- 
guese troops. Before I had well time to 
halt my party, my convictions were pretty 
well strengthened by hearing a well-known 
voice in the rear of the mass call out: 

“Charge, ye devils! charge, will ye ? 
illustrious Hidalgos ! cut them down ; los 
infidelos, sacrificados los—scatter them like 
chaff !” 

One roar of laughter was my only an- 
swer to this energetic appeal for my de- 
struction, and the moment after, the dry 
features and pleasant face of old Monsoon 
beamed on me by the light of a pine-torch 
he carried in his right hand. 

‘‘ Are they prisoners ?—have they sur- 
rendered ?” inquired he, riding up. “It 
is well for them; we’d have made mince- 
meat of them otherwise ; now they shall be 
well treated, and ransomed if they prefer.” 

“ Gracias excellenze !” said I, in a feign- 
ed voice, 

‘* Give up your sword,” said the Major, in 
an undertone. ‘You behaved gallantly, 
but you fought against invincibles. Lord 
love them! but they are the most terrified 
invincibles.” 

I nearly burst aloud at this. 

“Tt was a close thing which of us 
ran first,” muttered the Major, as he turn- 
ed to give some directions to an aide-de- 
camp. ‘*Ask them who they are,” said 
he, in Spanish. : 

By this time I came close alongside of 
him, and placing my mouth close to his 
ear, hallooed out : 

“ Monsoon, old fellow, how goes the King 
of Spain’s sherry ?” 

“Eh !—what—why—upon my life, and 
so it is—Charley, my boy, so it’s you, is 1t 
—egad, how good ; and we were so near 
being the death of you! My poor fellow, 
how came you here ?” 
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A few words of explanation sufficed to 
inform the Major why we were there, and 
still moreto comfort him with the assurance 
that he had not been charging the General’s 
_ staff, and the Commander-in-Chief himself. 

“Upon my life, you gave me a great 
start; though, as long as I thought you 
were French, it was very well.” 


“True, Major, but certainly the invin- 


cibles were merciful as they were strong.” 

“They were tired, Charley, nothing 
more; why, lad, we’ve been fighting since 
daybreak—beat Victor at six o’clock—drove 
him back behind the Tagus—took a cold 
dinner, and had at him again in the after- 
noon. Lord love you! we’ve immortalized 
ourselves ; but you must never speak of 
this little business here ; it tells devilish ill 
for the discipline of your fellows, upon my 
life it does.” ~ 

This was rather an original turn to give 
the transaction, but I did not oppose ; and, 
thus chatting, we entered the little inn, 
where, confidence once restored, some 
semblance of comfort already appeared. 

*¢ And so you’re come to reinforce us?” 
said Monsoon ; ‘‘ there was never anything 
more opportune ; though we surprised our- 
selves to-day with valor, I don’t think we 
could persevere.” 

“Yes, Major, the appointment gave me 
sincere pleasure ; I greatly desired to see a 
little service under your orders. Shall I 
present you with my dispatches ?” 

**Not now, Charley—not now, my lad. 
Supper is the first thing at this moment ; 
besides, now that you remind me, I must 
send off a dispatch myself. Upon my life, 
it’s a great piece of fortune that you’re 
here ; you shall be Secretary at War, and 
write it for me ; here now—how lucky that 
I thought of it, to be sure ! and it was just 
a mere chance ; one has so many things—” 
Muttering such broken, disjointed sen- 
tences, the Major opened a large portfolio 
with writing materials, which he display- 
ed before me as he rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, and said, ‘* Write away, lad.” 

“ But, my dear Major, you forget ; I was 
not in the action. You must describe; I 
can only follow you.” 

*¢ Begin then thus: 


“«« Headquarters, Alvas, June 26, 
“*¢ Your EXCELLENCY, 

‘“<* Having learned from Don Alphonso 
Xaviero da Minto, an officer upon my per- 
sonal staff—’ 

** Luckily sober at that moment— 

eeThat the advanced guard of the 
eighth corps of the French army— 
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“Stay, though, was it the eighth ?— 
Upon my life, I’m not quite clear as to 
that ; blot the word a little and go on— ~ 

‘¢«That the - corps, under Marshal © 

Victor, had commenced a forward move- 
ment toward Alcantara, I immediately or- 
dered a flank movement of the light in- 
ten fi regiment to cover the bridge over 
the Tagus. After breakfast—” 

““T’m afraid, Major, that is not precise 
enough.” 

‘Well, ‘About eleven o’clock, the 
French skirmishers attacked, and drove in 
our pickets that were posted in front of our 
position, and following rapidly up with ca- 
valry, they took a few prisoners, and killed 
old Alphonzo; he ran like a man, they say, 
but they caught him in the rear.’ 

“You needn’t put that in, if you don’t 
like. : 

««*T now directed a charge of the cavalry 
brigade under Don Asturias Y’ Hajos, that 
cut them up in fine style. Our artillery, 
posted on the heights, mowing away at 
their columns like fun. 

*¢* Victor didn’t like this, and got intoa 
wood, when we all went to dinner : it was 
about two o’clock then. 

“«* After dinner, the Portuguese light 
corps, under Silva da Onorha, having made 
an attack upon the enemy’s left, without 
my orders, got devilishly well trounced, and 
served them right; but, coming up to 
their assistance, with the heavy brigade of 
guns, and the cavalry, we drove back the 
French, and took several prisoners, none 
of whom we put to death,’ 

‘*Dash that—Sir Arthur likes respect 
for the usages of war.—Lord, how dry I’m ' 
getting ! 

** «The French were soon seen to retire 
their heavy guns, and speedily afterward 
retreated. We pursued them for some 
time, but they showed fight ; and, as it 
was getting dark, I drew off my forces, and 
came here to supper. Your Excellency 
will perceive, by the inclosed return, that 
our loss has been considerable. 

***T send this dispatch by Don Emanuel 
Forgales, whose services—’ 

‘‘] back him for mutton hash with 
onions against the whole regiment— 

‘** Have been of the most distinguished 
nature, and beg torecommend him te your 
Excellency’s favor. 

***T have the honor, ete.’ 


‘Ts it finished, Charley? Egad, I’m 
glad of it, for here comes supper.” 

‘he door opened as he spoke, and dis- 
playing a tempting tray of smoking viands, 
flanked by several bottles—an officer of the 
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Major’s staff accompanied it, and showed, 
by eda to the etiquette of Ana 
4 and the proper arrangement of the 
: malahas his functions in his superior’s 
household were more than military. 
_, We were speedily joined by two others in 
rich uniform, whose names I now forget, 
but to whom the Major presented me in all 
3; Introducing me, as well as I could 
ret his Spanish, as his most illustri- 


ous ally and friend Don Carlos O’Malley. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE SUPPER, 


I HAVE often partaken of more luxurious 
cookery and rarer wines; but never do I 
remember enjoying a more welcome supper 
than on this occasion. 

Our Portuguese guests left us soon, and 
the Major and myself were once more féte- 
a-téte beside a cheerful fire ; a well-chosen 
array of bottles guaranteeing that for some 
time at least, no necessity of leave-taking 
should arise from any deficiency of wine. 

“That sherry is very near the thing, 
Charley ; a little, a very little sharp, but 
the after-taste perfect : and, now, my boy, 
how have you been doing since we parted ?” 

“Not so badly, Major. I have already 
got a stepin promotion. The affair at the 
Douro gave me a lieutenancy.” 

“<f wish you joy with all my heart. Tl 
call you Captain always while you’re with 
, me. Upon my life I will. Why, man, 
they style me your Excellency here. Bless 
your heart ! weare great folk among the 
Portuguese, and no bad service after all.” 

“T should think not, Major. You seem 
to have always made a good thing of it.” 

‘No, Charley; no, my boy. ‘They over- 
look us greatly in general orders and dis- 
patches. Had the brilliant action of to- 
day been fought by the British—but no 
matter ; they may behave well in England, 
after all; and, when I’m called to the Up- 
per House as Baron Monsoon of the Tagus 
—is that better than Lord Alcantara ?” 

“*T prefer the latter.” 

“* Well, then, I’ll have it. Lord! what 
a treaty Ill move for with Portugal, to let 
us have wine cheap. Wine, you know, as 
David says, gives us a pleasant counte- 
nance ; and oil, I forget what oil does,— 
pass over the decanter. And how is Sir 
Arthur, Charley? A fine fellow, but sadly 
deficient in the knowledge ‘of supplies.— 
Never would have made any character in 


the commissariat.—Bless your heart, he 
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‘pays for everything here, as if he were in 
eapside.” . a 


/ MW OT File 

‘‘How absurd, tobe sure!” 

“‘Isn’t it, though ? that was not my 
way, when I was commissary-general about 
a year or two ago. To be sure, how I did 
puzzle them! They tried to audit my ac- 
counts ; and what do you think I dia’? I 
brought them in three thousand pounds 
in my debt. They never tried on that 
game any more. ‘No! no!’ said the 
Junta; ‘Beresford and Monsoon are great 
men, and must be treated with respect.’ 
Do you think we’d let them search our 
pockets ? But the rogues doubled on us, 
after all; they sent. us to the northward,— 
& poor country—” 

‘So that, except a little common-place 
pillage.of the convents and nunneries, you 
had little or nothing ?” 

“* Exactly so; and then I got a great 
shock about that time, that affected my 
spirits for a considerable while.” 

‘* Indeed, Major! some illness 2?” | 

‘No, I was quite well; but—Lord ! 
how thirsty it “aie me to think of it! 
my throat is absolutely parched,—I was 
near being hanged !” 

‘* Hanged !” : 

“Yes. Upon my life it’s true—very 
horrible, ain’t it? It had a great effect 
upon my neryous system ; and they never 
thought of any little pension to me, as a 
recompense for my sufferings.” 

‘‘And who was barbarous enough to 
think of such a thing, Major ?” 

“Sir Arthur Wellesley himself; none 
other, Charley.” 

‘“Oh, it was a mistake, Major, or a 
joke.” 

‘‘ Tt was devilish near being a practical 
one, though. I'll tell you how it occurred. 
After the battle of Vimeira, the brigade to 
which I was attached had their head-quar- 
ters at San Pietro, a large convent where 
all the church plate for miles around was 
stored up for safety. A sergeant’s guard 
was accordingly stationed over the refec- 
tory, and every precaution taken to pre- 
vent pillage, Sir Arthur himself having 
given particular orders on the subject. 
Well, somehow,—I never could find out 
how,—but, in leaving the place, all the 
wagons of our brigade had got some trifling 
articles of small value scattered, as it might 
be, among their stores—gold cups, silver 
candlesticks, Virgin Marys, ivory crucifix- 
es, saints’ eyes set in topazes, and martyrs’ 
toes in silver filagree, and a hundred other 
similar things. 

‘*One of these confounded bullock-cars 
broke down just at the angle of the road 
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where the Commander-in-Chief was stand- | 


ing with his staff to watch the troops de- 
file, and out rolled, among bread rations 
and salt beef, a whole avalanche of pre- 
cious relics and church ornaments. LHvery 
one stood aghast : Never was there such a 
misfortune. No one endeavored to repair 
the mishap, but all looked on in terrified 
amazement as to what was to follow. 

<‘¢ Who has the command of this de- 
tachment ?’ shouted out Sir Arthur, in a 
voice that made more than one of us trem- 
ble. 

«* «Monsoon, oe Excellency—Major 
Monsoon, of the Portuguese brigade.’ 

«©*The d—d old rogue !—I know him.’ 
Upon my life that’s what he said. ‘ Hang 
him up on the spot,’ pointing with his fin- 
ger as he spoke ; ‘we shall see if this prac- 
tice cannot be put astop to.” And with 
these words he rode leisurely away, as if 
he had been merely ordering dinner for a 
small party. 

** When I came up to the place, the hal- 
berts were fixed, and Gronow, with a com- 
pany of the Fusiliers, under arms beside 
them. 

** «Devilish sorry for-it, Major,’ said he. 
‘It’s confoundedly unpleasant, but can’t be 
helped. We've got orders to see you 
hanged !” 

‘* Faith, it was just so he said it, tapping 
his snuff-box as he spoke, and looking 
carelessly about him. Now had it not 
been for the fixed halberts and the Proyost- 
Marshal, ’'d not have believed him; but 
one glance at them, and another at the 
bullock-cart with all the holy images, told 
me at once what had happened. 

“*« He only means to frighten me a lit- 
tle ? Isn’t that all, Gronow ?’ cried I, in 
a supplicating voice, 

<«* Very possibly, Major,’ said he; ‘but 
I must execute my orders.’ 

<©* You'll surely not—’ Before I could 
finish, up came Dan Mackinnon, cantering 
smartly. ‘Going to hang old Monsoon, 
eh, Gronow ? What fun !’ 

«¢¢ Ain’t it, though !’ said I, half blub- 
bering. 

<< ¢ Well, if you’re a good Catholic, you 
may have your choice of a saint, for, by 
Jupiter ! there’s a strong muster of them 
here.’ his cruel allusion was made in 
reference to the gold and silver effigies 
that lay scattered about the highway. 

*«< Dan,’ said I, in a whisper, ‘intercede 
for me—do, like a good, kind fellow. You 
have influence with Sir Arthur.’ 

*«¢ Youold sinner,’ said he, ‘ it’s useless.’ 

‘**Dan, Vil forgive you the fifteen 
pounds.’ 
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««That you owe me,’ said Dan, laugh- 
Ing. 9! IS es Jie 5 
Who'll ever be the father to you IT 
have been ? Who'll mix your punch with 
burnt Madeira, when I’m gone ?’ said I. 

«Well, really, I am sorry for you, 
Monsoon. I say, Gronow, don’t tuck him 
up for a few minutes ; Tl speak for the 
old villain, and, if I succeed, ll wave my 
handkerchief.’ 

“Well, away went Dan at a full gallop. 
Gronow sat down on a bank, and I fidgeted 
about in no very enviable frame of mind, 
the confounded Provost-Marshal eyeing 
me all the while. 

<©*T can only give you five minutes 
more, Major,’ said Gronow, placing. his 
watch beside him on the grass. I tried to 
pray a little, and said three or four of Sol- 
omon’s proverbs, when he again called out, 
—‘ There, you see it won't do! Sir Ar- 
thur is shaking his head.’ 

“<< What's that waving yonder ?” 

«© <The colors of the 6th Foot.—Come, 
Major, off with your stock.’ 

«Where is Dan now—what is he do- 
ing ?’—for I could see nothing myself. 

“¢He’s riding beside Sir Arthur. They 
all seem laughing.’ 

«God forgive them! what an awful 
retrospect this will prove to some of them.’ 

<«<ime’s up!’ said Gronow, Jumping 
up and replacing his watch in his pocket. 

“* ¢ Provost-Marshal, be quick now— 

**« Eh! what’s that ?—there I see it 
waving !—there’s a shout, too !’ 

*©« Ay, by Jove! so it is; well, you’re 
saved this time, Major—that’s the signal.’ , 

“So saying, Gronow formed his fellows 
in line and resumed his march quite coolly, 
leaving me alone on the roadside to medi- 
tate over martial law and my pernicious 
taste for relics. 

“Well, Charley, this gave me a great 
shock, and I think, too, it must have had 
a great effect upon Sir Arthur himself ; 
but, upon my life, he has wonderful nerves. 
I met him one day afterward at dinner in 
Lisbon ; he looked at me very hard for a 
few seconds—‘ Eh, Monsoon ! Major Mon- 
soon, I think ?’ 

““* Yes, your Excellency,’ said I, briefly ; 
thinking how painful it must be for him 
to meet me. 

“«« Thought I had hanged you—know I 
intended it—no matter—a glass of wine 
with you ?’ 

“Upon my life, that was all ; how easily 
some people can forgive themselves! But, 
Charley, my hearty, we are getting on 
slowly with the tipple ; are they all empty ? 


{so they are! let us make a sortie on the 


 — aoe, 


dle with you, and come 


= proceeded a few steps 

sound of mirth, arising from a neighbor- 
ng apartment, arrested our progress. 

~ * Are the Dons so convivial, Major ?” 

‘said T, as a hearty burst of laughter broke 


forth at the moment. 


“Upon my life, they surprise me; I begin 
to fear they ihe taken some of our wine.” 

We now perceived that the sounds of 
merriment came from the kitchen, which 
opened upon a little court-yard. Into this 
we crept stealthily, and approaching noise- 
lessly to the window, obtained a peep at 
the scene within. 


Around a blazing fire, over which hung 


by a chain a massive iron pot, sat a goodly 
party of some half-dozen people. One 
group lay in dark shadow, but the others 
were brilliantly lighted up by the cheerful 
blaze, and showed us a portly Dominican 
friar, with a beard down to his waist; a 
buxom, dark-eyed girl of some eighteen 
years; and between the two, most com- 
fortably leaning back, with an arm roun 
each, no less a person than my trusty man, 
Mickey Free. 

It was evident, from the alternate mo- 
tion of his head, that his attentions were 
evenly divided between the church and the 
fair sex—although, to confess the truth, 
they seemed much more favorably received 
by the latter than the former—a brown 
earthen flagon appearing to absorb all the 
worthy monk’s thoughts that he could 


spare from the contemplation of heavenly | 


objects. 

‘©Mary, my darlin’, don’t be looking at 
me that way, through the corner of your 
eye ;—I know you’re fond of me—bnt the 
girls always was. You think I’m joking, 
but troth I wouldn’t say a lie before the 
holy man beside me; sure I wouldn’t, 
father ?” 

The friar grunted out something in.re- 
ply, not very unlike, in sound at least, a 
hearty anathema. 

«¢ Ah, then, isn’t it yourself has the illi- 
gant time of it, father dear!” said he, 
tapping him familiarly upon his ample 
paunch, ‘‘and nothing to trouble you ; 
the best of divarsion wherever you go, and 
whether its Badahos or Ballykilruddery, 
it’s all one; the women is fond of ye. 
Father Murphy, the coadjutor in Scarf, 
was just such another as yourself, and he’d 


coax the birds off the trees with the tongue | 


of him. Give us a pull at the pipkin be- 
fore it?s all gone, and I’ll give you a 
chant.” 
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door, when a most vociferous 
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| With this he seized the ar, and drained 
it to the bottom ; the smac Me hie line as 
he concluded, and the easy aaa look 
of the friar, as he peered into the vessel, 
throwing the others, once more, into a 
loud burst of laughter. = 49 site si 
“And now, your rev’rance, a good 
chorus is all I’ll ask, and you'll not refuse 
it for the honor of the church.” 
So saying, he turned a look of most droll 
expression upon the monk, and: began the 
following ditty, to the air of 


«* St. Patrick was a Gentleman.” 


«‘ What an illegant life a friar leads, 

With a fat round paunch before him ; 

He mutters a prayer and counts his beads, 
And all the women adore him. 

It’s little he’s troubled to work or think, 
Wherever devotion leads him : 

A ‘pater’ pays for his dinner and drink, 
For the church—good luck to her !—feeds him. 


‘From the cow in the field to the pig in the sty, 
From the maid to the lady in satin, 

They tremble, wherever he turns an eye ; 
He can talk to the devil in Latin ! 

He’s mighty severe to the ugly and ould, 
And curses like mad when he’s near ’em 3; 

But one beautiful trait of him I’ve been tould, 
The innocent craytures don’t fear him. 


‘Tt’s little for spirits or ghosts he cares ; 
For ’tis true as the world supposes, 
With an ave he’d make them march down-stairs, 
Avy they dared to show their noses. 
The devil himself’s afraid, ’tis said, 
And dares not to deride him ; 
For ‘ angels make each night his bed, 
And then—lie down beside him.’” 


A perfect burst of laughter from Mon- 
soon prevented my hearing how Mike’s 
minstrelsy succeeded within doors ;. but, 
when I looked again, I found that the friar 
had decamped, leaving the field open to his 
rival—a circumstance, I could plainly per- 
ceive, not disliked by either party. 

“Come back, Charley—that villain of 
yours has given me the cramp, standing 
here on the cold pavement. We'll have a 
little warm posset—very small and thin, as 
they say in ‘om Jones—and then to bed.” 

Notwithstanding the abstemious inten- 
tions of the Major, it was daybreak ere we 
separated, and neither party in a condition 
for performing upon the tight-rope. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE LEGION, 


My services, while with the Legion, were 


|of no very distinguished character, and re- 
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quire no lengthened chronicle. Their 


great feat of arms, the repulse of an advanced 
guard of Victor’s corps, had taken place 
the very morning I had joined them, and 
the ensuing month was passed in soft re- 
pose upon their laurels. : 

For the first few days, indeed, a multi- 
plicity of cares beset the worthy Major. 
There was a dispatch to be written to 
Beresford—another to the Supreme’ Junta 
—a letter to Wilson, at that time with a 
corps of observation to the eastward. 
There were some wounded to be looked after 
—a speech to be made to the conquering 
heroes themselves—and, lastly, a few pris- 
oners were taken, whose fate seemed cer- 
tainly to partake of the most uncertain of 
war’s proverbial chances. 

The dispatches gave little trouble : with 
some very slight alterations, the great origi- 
nal, already sent forward to Sir Arthur, 
served as a basis for the rest. The wounded 
were forwarded to Alcantara, with a med- 
ical staff ; to whom Monsoon, at parting, 
pleasantly hinted, that he expected to sec 
all the sick at their duty by an early day, or 
he would be compelled to report the doc- 
tors. The speech, which was intended as a 
kind of general order, he deferred for some 
favorable afternoon, when he could get up 
his Portuguese ; and, lastly, came the pris- 
oners, by far the most difficult of all his 
cares. As for the few common soldiers 
taken, they gave him little uneasiness ; as 
Sir John has it, they were ‘‘mortal men, 
and food for powder:” but there was a 
staff-officer among them, aiguilletted and 
epauletted. The very decorations he wore 
were no common temptation. Now the 
Major deliberated along time with himself, 
whether the usages of modern war might 
not admit of the ancient, time-honored 
practice of ransom. The battle, save in 
glory, had been singularly unproductive— 
plunder there was none—the few ammuni- 
tion-wagons and gun-carriages were worth 
little or nothing; so that, save the pris- 
oners, nothing remained. It was late 
in the evening—the mellow hour of the 
Major’s meditations—when he yentured to 
open his heart to me upon the matter, - 

**[ was just thinking, Charley, how yery 
superior they were in olden time to us 
moderns, inmany matters, and nothing more 
than in their treatment of prisoners. ‘hey 
never took them away from their friends 
and country; they always ransomed them 
—if they had wherewithal to pay their way. 
So good-natured—upon my life it was a 
most excellent custom. They took any lit- 
tle valuables they found about them, and 
then put them up at auction. Moses and 
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Eleazar, a priest, we are told, took every 
piece of Aah and their wrought jewels— 
meaning their watches and earrings. “You 
needn’t laugh, they all wore earrings, those 
fellows did. Now, why shouldn’t I profit 
by their good example ? I have taken Agag 
the King of the Amalekites—no, but, upon 
my life, | have got a French Major, and I’d 
let him go for fifty doubloons.” 

It was not without much laughing and 
some eloquence that I could persuade 
Monsoon that Sir Arthur’s military notions 
might not accept of even the authority of 
Moses; and, as our head-quarters were at 
no great distance, the danger of such a 
step as he meditated was too considerable 
at such a moment. 

As for ourselves, no fatiguing drills, no 
harassing field-days, and no provoking in- 
spections interfered with the easy current 
of our lives. Foraging parties there were, 
it is true, and some occasional outpost 
duty was performed ; but the officers for 
both were sclected with a tact that proved 
the Major’s appreciation of character; for 
while the gay joyous fellow that sung a 
jovial song and loved his /igwor was certain 
of being entertained at head-quarters, the 
less-gifted and less-congenial spirit had the 
happiness of scouring the country for for- 
age, and presenting himself as a target to 
a French rifle. 

My own endeavors to fulfill my instruc- 
tions met with but little encouragement or 
support; and, although I labored hard at 
my task, I must confess that the soil was 
a most ungrateful one. The cavalry were, 
it is true, composed mostly of young fel- 
lows well appointed, and in most cases 
well mounted; but a more disorderly, 
careless, undisciplined set of good-humored 
fellows never formed a corps in the world, 

Monsoon’s opinions were felt in every 
branch of the service, from the adjutant 
to the drumboy—the same reckless, indo- 
lent, plunder-loving spirit prevailed every- 
where. And although, under fire, they 
showed no lack of gallantry or courage, 
the moment of danger passed, discipline 
departed with it, and their only conception 
of benefiting by a victory consisted in the 
amount of pillage that resulted from it. 

From time to time the rumors of great 
events reached us. We heard that Soult, 
having succeeded in reorganizing his 
beaten army, was, in conjunction with 
Ney’s corps, returning from the north; 
that the Marshals were consolidating their 
forces in_ the neighborhood of Talavera, 
and that King Joseph himself, at the head 
of a large army, had marched for Madrid. 

Menacing as such an aspect of affairs 
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French in retreat, he cared little 
wit! hat object of concentrating they 
retired, provided the interval between us 


grew igradnally wider. His speculations 
upon the future were singularly prophetic. 
** You'll see, Charley, what will happen ; 
old Cuesta will pursue them, and get 
thrashed. The English will come up, and, 
rhaps get thrashed too; but we—God 
less us!—are only a small force, partially 
organized and ill to depend on; we’ll go 
up the mountains till all is over!” Thus 
did the Major’s discretion not only extend 
to the avoidance of danger, but he actually 


disqualified himself from even making its] 


acquaintance. 

feanwhile our operations consisted in 
making easy marches to Almarez, halting 
wherever the commissariat reported a well- 
stocked cellar or well-furnished hen-roost ; 
taking the primrose path in life, and being, 
in the words of the Major, ‘‘ contented 
and grateful, even amid great perils |” 


CHAPTER LVL 
THE DEPARTURE, 


On the morning of the 10th of July, a 
dispatch reached us announcing that Sir 
Arthur Wellesley had taken up his head- 
quarters at Placentia, for the purpose of 
communicating with Cuesta, then at Casa 
del Puerto, and ordering me immediately 
to repair to the Spanish head-quarters, 
and await Sir Arthur’s arrival, to make 
my report upon the effective state of our 
corps. As for me, I was heartily tired of 
the inaction of my present life, and, much 
as I relished-the eccentricities of my friend 
the Major, longed ardently for a different 
sphere of action. | 

Not so Monsoon ; the prospect of active 
employment, and the thoughts of being 
left once more alone—for his Portuguese 
staff afforded him little society—depressed 
him greatly, and, as the hour of my de- 
parture drew near, he appeared lower. in 
spirits than I had ever seen him. 

‘‘T shall be very lonely without you, 
Charley,” said he, with a sigh, as we sat 
the last evening together beside our cheer- 
ful wood fire. ‘I have little intercourse 
with the Dons ; for my Portuguese is none 
of the best, and only comes when the even- 
ing is far advanced; and, besides, the vil- 
lains, I fear, may remember the sherry 
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me then.” . 
“Is that the story Power so often allud- 
ed to, Major, the King of Spain’s—?” 

“There, Charley, step curs cautious, 
my boy. Id rather not speak about that 
till we get amongst our own fellows.” 

*‘ Just as you like, Major; but, do you 
know, I have a strong curiosity to hear the 
narrative.” 

“If [’'m not mistaken, there is some 
ee eg at the door—gently—that’s it, 
eh ¢ 

** No, we are perfectly alone ; the night’s 
early—who knows when we shall have as 
quiet an hour again together ? Let me hear 
it, by all means.” 

«Well, I don’t care ; the thing, Heaven 
knows! is ‘olenably well known; so, if 
you'll amuse yourself making a devil of the 
turkey’s legs there, I’ll tell you the story, 
It’s very short, Charley, and there’s no 
moral ; so you’re not likely to repeat it.” 

So saying, the Major filled up his glass, 
drew a little closer to the fire, and began : 

* When the French troops under Laborde 
were marching upon Alcobaca, in concert 
with Loison’s corps, I was ordered to con- 
vey a very valuable present of sherry the 
Duc d@’ Albuquerque was making to the Su- 
preme Junta—no less than ten hogsheads 
of the best sherry the royal cellars of Ma- 
drid had formerly contained. 

“*It was stored in the San Vincente con- 
vent ; and the Junta, knowing a little 
about monkish tastes and the wants of the 
church, prudently thought it would be 
quite as well at Lisbon. I was according- 
ly ordered with a sufficient force to pro- 
vide for its safe-conduct and secure arri- 
val, and set out upon my march one lovely 
morning in April with my precious con- 
voy. 

ty don’t know, I never could under- 
stand, why temptations are thrown in our 
way in this life, except for the pleasure of 
yielding to them, As for me, I’m a stoic 
when there’s nothing to be had; but, let 
me get a scent of a well-kept haunch, the 
odor of a wine-bin once in my nose, I 
forget everything except appropriation. — 
That bone smells deliciously, Charley ; a 
little garlic would improve it vastly. 

“ Qur road lay through cross paths and 
mountain tracts—for the French were 
scouring the country on every side—and 
my fellows, only twenty altogether, trem- 
bled at the very name of them; so that 
our only chance was to ayoid falling in 
with any forage parties. We journeyed 
along for several days, rarely making more 
than a few leagues between sunrise and 
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sunset, a scout always in advance to assure] ‘¢* Why, I want to know how we could’ 


us that all was safe. The road was a lone- 
some one, and the way weary—for I had 
no one to speak to or converse with—so I 
fell into a kind of musing fit about the 
old wine in the great brown casks. I 
thought on its luscious flavor, its rich straw 
tint, its oily look as it flowed into the 
glass, the mellow after-taste, warming the 
‘heart as it went down, and I absolutely 
thought I could smell it through the 
wood. 

“How I longed to broach one of them, 
if it were only to see if my dreams about 
it were correct. ‘ Maybe it’s brown sherry,’ 
thought I, ‘and I am all wrong.’ This 
was a very distressing reflection, I men- 
tioned it to the Portuguese Intendant, who 
traveled with us as a kind of supercargo ; 
but the villain only grinned, and said _some- 
thing about the Junta and the galleys for 
life; so I did not recur to it afterward. 
Well, it was upon the third evening of our 
march that the scout reported that at Meri- 
da, about a league distant, he had fallen in 
with an English cavalry regiment, who 
were on their march to the northern proy- 
inces, and remaining that night in the vil- 
lage. As soon, therefore, as I had made 
all my arrangements for the night, I took 
a fresh horse, and cantered over to have a 
look at my countrymen, and hear the news. 
When I arrived it was dark night; but I 
was not long in finding out our fellows. 
They were the 11th Light Dragoons, com- 
manded by.my old friend Bows, and with 
as jolly a mess as any in the service. 

‘¢ Before half an hour’s time I was in the 
midst of them, hearing all about the cam- 
paign, and telling them in return about my 
convoy—dilating upon the qualities of the 
wine, as if I had been drinking it every 
day at dinner. 

** We had a very mellow night of it, and 
before four o’clock the senior major and 
four captains were under the table, and all 
the subs. in a state unprovided for by the 
articles of war. SoI thought I'd be go- 
ing, and, wishing the sober ones a good-by, 
set out on my road to join my own party. 

“Thad not gone above a hundred yards 


when I heard some one running after, and | 


calling out my name. 

“*¢T say, Monsoon ; Major, confound you, 
pull up.’ 

““¢ Well, what’s the matter ? has any 


more lush turned wp ?’ inquired I, for we| narrow streak of gray sky at top, and in 


had drank the tap dry when I left. 


*“*Not a drop, old fellow!’ said he ;| 


‘but I was thinking of what you’ve been 
saying about that sherry.’ 
oWell l= Whatthen=r4 


get a taste of it ?’ 

“You'd better get elected one of the 
Cortes,’ said I, laughing ; ‘for it does not 
seem hkely you'll do so in any other way.’ 

““¢T’m not so sure of that,’ said he, 
smiling. ‘What road do you travel to- 
morrow ??” 

‘«« ¢ By Cavalhos and Reina.’ 

ae Wherditouts may you happen to be 
toward sunset ?’ 

*©¢T fear we shall be in the mountains,’ 
said I, with a knowing look, ‘ where am- 
buscades and surprise parties would be 
highly dangerous.’ 

*¢« And your party consists of—?? 

“©*« About twenty Portuguese, all ready 
to run at the first shot.’ ; 

“¢ Tl do it, Monsoon ! I'll be hanged if 
I don’t.’ 

‘““*« But, Tom,’ said I, ‘don’t make any 
blunder ; only blank cartridge, my boy.’ 

“« Honor bright !” cried he ; ‘your fel- 
lows aré armed, of course ?’ 

« « Never think of that ; they may shoot 
each other in the confusion ; but, if you 
only make plenty of noise coming on, theyll 
never wait for you.’ 

“¢* What capital fellows they must be!’ 

‘¢< Crack troops, Tom; so don't hurt 
them : and now, good-night.’ 

“*As I cantered off, I began to think 
over O’Flaherty’s idea, and, upon my life, 
I didn’t half like it: he was a reckless 
devil-may-care fellow, and it was just as 
likely he would really put his scheme into 
practice. 

‘* When morning broke, however, we got 
under way again, and I amused myself all 
the forenoon in detailing stories of French 
cruelty ; so that, before we had marched 
ten miles, there was not a man amongst us 
not ready to run at the slightest sound of 
attack on any side. As evening was falling 
we reached Morento, a little niountain pass 
which. follows the course of a small river, 
and where, in many places, the mule-carts 
had barely space enough to pass between 
the cliffs and the stream. ‘What a place 
for Tom O'Flaherty and his foragers !’ 
thought I, as we entered the little moun- 
tain gorge ; but all was silent as the grave ; 
except the tramp of our party, not a sound 
was heard. ‘Chere was something solemn 
and still in the great brown mountain, ris- 
ing like vast walls on either side, with a 


the dark sluggish stream, that seemed to 
awe us, and no one spoke; the muleteer 
ceased his merry song, and did not crack 
or flourish his long whip as before, but 
chid his beasts in a half-muttered voice, 
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is youl yi i 

mehow, I felt uncommonly un- 
; Lcould not divest my mind 
impression that some disaster was 
ing, and I wished O’Flaherty and 
project in avery warmclimate. ‘ He’ll 


attack us,’ thought I, ‘where we can’t. 


run; fair play forever; but, if they are 
not able to get away, even the militia will 
fight.” However, the evening crept on, 
and no sign of his coming appeared on any 
side, and, to my sincere satisfaction, I could 
see, about half a league distant, the twink- 
ling light of the little village where we 
were to halt for the night. It was just at 
this time that a scout I had sent out some 
few hundred yards in advance came gallop- 
ing up, almost breathless. 

***'The French, captain ; the French are 
upon us!’ said he, with a face like a 
ghost. 

““*Whew! Which way ? how many ?’ 
said I, not at all sure that he might not be 
telling the truth. 

‘***Coming in force!’ said the fellow : 
‘dragoons ! by this road.’ 

*¢* Dragoons ? By this road ?’ repeated 
every man of the party, looking at each 
other like men sentenced to be hanged. 

‘“‘Scarcely had they spoken, when we 
heard the distant noise of cavalry adyanc- 
ing at a brisk trot. Lord, what a scene 
ensued ! the soldiers ran hither and thither 
like frightened sheep; some pulled out 
crucifixes and began to say their prayers ; 
others fired off their muskets in a panic ; 
the mule-drivers cut their traces, and en- 
deayored to get away by riding; and the 
Intendant took to his heels, screaming out 
to us, as he went, to fight manfully to the 
last, and that he’d report us favorably to 
the Junta. . 

“‘ Just at this moment, the dragoons 
came in sight; they came galloping up, 
shouting like madmen. One look was 
enough for my fellows; they sprang to 
their legs from their devotions ; fired a vol- 
ley straight at the new moon, and ran like 
men. 

‘©T was knocked down in the rush. As 
I regained my legs, Tom O’Flaherty was 
standing beside me, laughing like mad. 

‘¢*Eh, Monsoon! I’ve kept my word, 
old fellow! What legs they have! we 
shall make no prisoners, that’s certain.— 
Now, lads, here it is! put the horses to, 
here. We shall take but one, Monsoon, so 
that your gallant defense of the rest will 
please the Junta. Good-night; good- 
night ! I will drink your health every night 
these two months.’ 
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_ “So saying, Tom sprang to his saddle, 
and in less time than I’ve been telling it 
the whole was over, and I sitting by myself 
in the gray moonlight, meditating on all I 
saw, and now and then shouting for my 
Portuguese friends to come back again. 
They came in time, by twos and threes, and 
at last the whole party reassembled, and 
we set forth again,—every man, from the 
Intendant to the drummer, lauding my 
valor, and saying that Don Monsoon was a 
match for the Cid.” 

** And how did the Junta behave ?” 

**Like trumps, Charley. Made me a 
Knight of Battalha, and kissed me on both 
cheeks, having sent twelve dozen of the 
rescued wine to my quarters, as a small 
testimony of theiresteem. I have laughed — 
very often at it since. But, hush! Char- 
ley. “ What’s that I hear without there 2?” 

**Oh, it’s my fellow Mike. He asked 
my leave to entertain his friends before 
parting, and I perceive he is delighting 
them with a song.” 

‘* But, what a confounded air it is! Are 
the words Hebrew ?” 

‘Trish, Major ; most classical Irish, too, 
Pll be bound.” 

‘‘Trish ! Pve heard most tongues ; but 
that certainly surprises me. Call him in, 
Charley, and let us have the canticle.” 

In a few minutes more, Mr. Free ap- 
peared in a state of very satisfactory eleva- 
tion, his eyebrows alternately rising and 
falling, his moutha little drawn to one side, 
and a side motion in his knee-joints that 
might puzzle a physiologist to account 
for. 

‘* A sweet little song of yours, Mike,” 
said the Major; ‘‘a very sweet thing in- 
deed. Wet your lips, Mickey.” 

‘‘ Long life to your honor, and Master 
Charles there too, and them that belongs 
to both of yez. May a gooseberry skin make 
a nightcap for the man would harm either 
of ye.” 

‘“Thank you, Mike. 
that song.” 

“It’s the ouldest tune ever was sung,” 
said Mike, with a hiccup, ‘‘ barring Adam 
had a taste for music ; but the words—the 
poethry is not so ould.” 

«* And how comes that ? ” 

“The poethry, ye see, was put to it by 
one of my ancesthors—he was a great in- 
venthor in times past, and made beautiful 
songs-—and ye’d never guess what it’s all 
about.” 

‘* Love, mayhap ?” quoth Monsoon. 

“‘Sorra taste of kissing from beginning 
to end.” 

‘© A drinking song ?” said I. 


And now about 


‘Whisky is never mentioned.” 

‘Fighting is the only other national 
pastime. It must be in praise of sudden 
death ?” font 4 
- Yowre out again; but sure you'd 
never guess it,” said Mike. ‘* Well, ye. 
see, here’s what it is. It’s the praise and 
glory of ould Ireland in the great days 
that’s gone, when we were all Phenayceans 
and Armenians, and when we worked all 
manner of beautiful contrivances in goold 
and silver ; bracelets, and collars, and tea- 
pots, illigant to look at; and read Roosian 
and Latin, and played the harp and the 
barrel-organ ; and ate and drank of the 
best, for nothing but asking.” 

“ Blessed times, upon my life!” quoth 
the Major; ‘‘1 wish we had them back 
again.” — 

“ There’s more of your mind,” said Mike, 
steadying himself. ‘‘ My ancesthors was 
great people in them days; and sure it isn’t 
in my present situation I’d be av we had 
them back again—sorra bit, faith ! It isn’t, 
‘Come here, Mickey, bad luck to you, 
Mike!’ or, ‘That blackguard, Mickey 
Free!’ people’d be calling me. But no 
matter ; here’s your health again, Major 
Monsoon—” j 

“Neyer mind vain regrets, Mike. Let 
us hear your song; the Major has taken a 
great fancy to it.” 

«“ Ah, then, it’s joking you are, Mister 
Charles,” said Mike, affecting an air of 
most bashful coyness. 

‘By no means; we want to hear you 
sing Tt.” 

“To be sure we do. Sing it by all 
means; never be ashamed. King David 
was very fond of singing—upon my life he 
was.” 

“ But you'd never understand a word of 
atieir? 

‘““ No mattter ; we know what it’s about. 
That’s the way with the Legion; they 
don’t know much English, but they gene- 
rally guess what I’m at.” 

This argument seemed to satisfy all Mike’s 
remaining scruples, so, placing himself in 
an attitude of considerable pretension as to 
grace, he began, with a voice of no very 
measured compass, an air of which, nei- 
ther by name nor otherwise, can I give any 
conception ; my principal amusement being 
derived from a tol-de-rol chorus of the Ma- 
jor, which concluded each verse, and, in- 
deed, in a lower key, accompanied the 
singer throughout, 

Since that I have succeeded in obtaining 
a free-and-easy translation of the lyric ; but 
in my anxiety to preserve the meter and 
something of the spirit of the original, I 
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have made several blunders and many ana- 
chronisms. Mr. Free, however, pronounces 
my version a good one; and the world 
must take his word till some more worthy 
translator shall have consigned it to im-. 
mortal verse. — vk Bee ; 

With this apology, therefore, I present 
Mr. Free’s song : . 


Air—“ Na Guilloch y’ Goulen.” 


“Oh ! once we were illigint people, 

Though we now live in cabins of mud ; 

And the land that ye see from the steeple 
Belonged to us all from the Flood. 

My father was then King of Connaught, 

ly grand-aunt Viceroy of Tralee ; 

But the Sassenach came, and, signs on it, 

The devil an acre haye we. 


‘‘ The least of us then were all earls, 

And jewels we wore without name ; 

We drank punch out of rubies and pearls— 
Mr. Petrie can tell you the same. 

But, except some turf mold and potatoes, 
There’s nothing our own we can call ; 

And the English—bad luck to them !—hate us, 
Because we’ve more fun than them all ! 


‘“*My grand-aunt was niece to St. Kevin, 
That’s the reason my name’s Mickey Free ! 
Priest’s nieces—but sure he’s in heaven, 
And his failin’s is nothin’ to me. 
And we still might get on without doctors, 
If they’d let the ould Island alone ; 
And if purple men, priests, and tithe-proctors, 
Miche crammed down the great gun of Ath- 
one,” 


As Mike’s melody proceeded, the Major’s 
thorough bass waxed beautifully less—now 
and then, it’s true, roused by some mo- 
mentary strain, it swelled upward in full 
chorus, but gradually these passing flights 
grew rarer, and finally all ceased, save a 
long, low, droning sound, like the expiring 
sigh of a wearied bagpipe. His fingers still 
continued mechanically to beat time upon 
the table, and still his head nodded sym- 
pathetically to the music ; his eyelids 
closed in sleep, and, as the last verse con- 
cluded, a full-drawn snore announced that 
Monsoon, if not in the land of dreams, 
was, at least, in a happy oblivion of all 
terrestrial concerns, and caring as little for 
the woes of green Erin and the altered for- 
tunes of the Free family as any Saxon that 
ever oppressed them. 

There he sat, the finished decanter and 
empty goblet testifying that his labors had 
only ceased from the pressure of necessity ; 
but the broken, half-uttered words that 
fell from his lips evinced that he reposed 
on the last bottle of the series. 

‘*Oh, thin ! he’s a fine old gentleman,” 
said Mike, after a pause of some minutes, 
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during which he had been contemplating 
the Maj all the critical acumen 
Chantrey Bare penne sere bestowed 
upon an antique statue—“ a fine ould gen- 
ional every inch of him; and it’s the al 
ter would like to have him up at the castle.” 
_ * Quite true, Mike: but let us not for- 
get the road. Look to the cattle, and be 
oy to start within an hour.” 

When he left the room for this purpose, 
I endeavored to shake the Major into mo- 
mentary consciousness ere we parted. 

**Major, Major,” said I, “ time is up. 
I must start.” 

“Yes, it’s all true, your Excellency ; 
they pillaged a little; and, if they did 
change their facings, there was a great 
temptation. All the red velvet they found 
in the churches—” 

** Good-by, old fellow, good-by !” 

** Stand at ease !” 

“Can’t, unfortunately, yet awhile: so 
farewell. I'll make a capital report of the 
Legion to Sir Arthur; shall I add any- 
thing particularly from yourself ? ” 

This, and the shake that accompanied 
it, aroused him: he started up, and look- 
ed about him for a few seconds. 

** Eh, Charley! You didn’t say Sir Ar- 
thur was here, did you ?” 

**No, Major; don’t be frightened ; he’s 
many a league off. I asked if you had 
anything to say when I met him ?” 

** Oh yes, Charley. ‘Tell him we’re cap- 
ital troops in our own little way in the 
mountains ; would never do in pitched 
battles ; skirmishing’s our forte; and, for 
cutting off stragglers or sacking a town, 
back them at any odds.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all that: you’ve noth- 
ing more ?” 

** Nothing,” said he, once more closing 
his eyes and crossing his hands before him, 
while his lips continued to mutter on, 
** Nothing more—except you may say from 
me,—he knows me, Sir Arthur does. ‘Tell 
him to guard himself from intemperance : 
a fine fellow if he wouldn’t drink.” 

“You horrid old humbug, what non- 
sense are you muttering there ?” 

«*Yes, yes; Solomon says, ‘Who hath 
red eyes and carbuncles ?’—they that mix 
their lush. Pure Sneyd never injured any 
one. Tell him so from me: it’s an old 
man’s advice, and I have drunk some hogs- 
heads of it.” 

With these words he ceased to speak, 
while his head, falling gently forward upon 
his chest, proclaimed him sound asleep. 

** Adieu! then, for the last time,” said 
I, slapping him gently on the shoulder; 
‘*and now for the road.” 
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THE second day of our journey was 
drawing to a close as we came in view of 
the Spanish army. 

The position they occupied was an un- 
dulating plain beside the Teitar river: the 
country presented no striking feature of 
picturesque beauty ; but the scene before 
us needed no such aid to make it one of 
the most interesting kind. From the little 
mountain path we traveled, we beheld be- 
neath a force of thirty thousand men 
drawn up in battle array ; dense columns 
of infantry alternating with squadrons of 
horse or dark masses of artillery dotted 


‘the wide plain, the bright steel glittering 


in the rich sunset of a July evening, when 
not a breath of air was stirring : the very 
banners hung down listlessly, and not a 
sound broke the solemn stillness of the 
hour. All was silent: so impressive and 
so strange was the spectacle of a vast arm 
thus resting mutely under arms, that 
reined in my horse and almost doubted the 
reality of the scene as I gazed upon it. 
The dark shadows of the tall mountain 
were falling across the valley, and a starry 
sky was already replacing the ruddy glow 
of sunset as we reached the plain; but still 
no change took place in the position of the 
Spanish army. 

** Who goes there ?” cried a hoarse voice 
as we issued from the mountain gorge, and 
in a moment we found ourselves surround- 
ed by an outpost party. Having explain- 
ed, as well as I was able, who 1 was and 
for what. reason I was there, I proceeded to 
accompany the officer toward the camp. 

On my way thither I learned the reason 
of the singular display of troops which 
had been so puzzling to me. From an 
early hour of that day Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley’s arrival had been expected, and old 
Cuesta had drawn up his men for inspec- 
tion, and remained thus for several hours 
patiently awaiting his coming ; he himself 
overwhelmed with years and infirmity, sit- 
ting upon his horse the entire time. 

As it was not necessary that I should be 
presented to the general, my report being 
for the ear of Sir Arthur himself, I wil- 
lingly availed myself of the hospitality 
proffered by a Spanish officer of cavalry ; 
and, having provided for the comforts of 
my tired cattle and taken a hasty supper, 
issued forth to look at the troops, which, 
although it was now growing late, were 
still in the same attitude. 

Scarcely had I been half an hour thus 
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occupied, when the stillness of the scene 
was suddenly interrupted by the loud re- 

ort of a large gun, immediately followed 
i a long roll of musketry, while, at the 
same moment, the bands of the different 
regiments struck up, and, as if by magic, 
a blaze of red light streamed across the 
dark ranks: this was effected by pine- 
torches held aloft at intervals, throwing a 
lurid glow upon the grim and swarthy 
features of the Spaniards, whose brown 
uniforms and slouching hats presented a 
most picturesque effect as the red light fell 
upon them. 

The swell of the thundering cannon grew 
louder and nearer; the shouldering of 
muskets, the clash of sabres, and the 
hoarse roll of the drum mingling in one 
common din. Lat once guessed that Sir Ar- 
thur had arrived, and, as I turned the 
flank of a battalion, I saw the staff ap- 
proaching. a. 

Nothing can be conceived more striking 
than their advance. In the fronterode old 
Cuesta himself, clad in the costume of a 
past century, his slashed doublet and trunk 
hose reminding one of a more chivalrous 
period ; his heavy, unwieldy figure, loom- 
ing from side to side, and threatening at 
each moment to fall from his saddle. 
each side of him walked two figures gor- 
geously dressed, whose duty appeared to be 
to sustain the chief in his seat. At his side 
rode a far different figure. Mounted upon 
a slight-made, active thorough-bred, whose 
drawn flanks bespoke a long and weary 
journey, sat Sir Arthur Wellesley, a plain 
blue frock and gray trowsers being his un- 
pretending costume ; but the eagle glance 
which he threw around on every side, the 
quick motion of his hand as he pointed 
hither and thither among the dense battal- 
ions, bespoke him every inch a soldier. 
Behind them came a brilliant staff, glitter- 
ing in aiguillettes and golden trappings, 
among whom I recognized some well-re- 
membered faces; our gallant leader at the 
Douro, Sir Charles Stewart, among the 
number. 

As they passed the spot where I was 
standing, the torch of a foot-soldier behind 
me flared suddenly up, and threw a strong 
flash upon the party. Cuesta’s horse grew 
frightened, and plunged so fearfully for 
a minute, that the poor old man could 


scarcely keep his seat. A smile shot across | 


Sir Arthur’s features at the moment, but 
the next instant he was graye and steadfast 
as before. 

A wretched hovel, thatched and in ru- 
ins, formed the head-quarters of the Span- 
ish army, and thither the staff now bent 
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their steps ; a supper being provided there 


for our Commander-in-Chief and the offi- 
‘cers of his suite. Although not of the 
privileged party, I lingered round the spot 
for some time, anxiously expecting to find 


some friend or acquaintance, who might 
tell me the news of our people, and what 
events had occurred in my absence. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE LETTER. 


THE hours passed slowly over, and I at 
length grew weary of waiting... For some 
time I had amused myself with observing 
the slouching gait and unsoldier-like air .of 
the. Spaniards as they lounged carelessly 
about ; looking in dress, gesture, and ap- 
pointment, far more like a guerilla than a 
regular force. Then, again, the strange 
contrast of the miserable hut, with falling 
chimney and ruined walls, to the glitter of 
the mounted guard of honor who sat 
motionless beside it, served to pass the 
time ; but, as the night was already far 
advanced, I turned toward my quarters, 
hoping that the next morning might 
gratify my curiosity about my friends. 

Beside the tent where I was billeted, I 
found Mike in waiting, who, the moment 
he saw me, came hastily forward with a 
letter in his hand. An officer of Sir Ar- 
thur’s staff had left it while I was absent, 
desiring Mike on no account to omit its 
delivery the first instant he met me. The 
hand—not a very legible one—was_ per- 
fectly unknown to me, and the appearance 
of the billet such as betrayed no over- 
scrupulous care in the writer. 

I trimmed my lamp leisurely, threw a 
fresh log upon the fire, disposed myself 
completely at full length beside it, and 
then.proceeded to form acquaintance with 
my unknown correspondent. I will not 
attempt any description of the feelings 
which gradually filled me as I read on; 
the letter itself will suggest them to those 
who know my story. It ran thus : 


‘* Placentia, July 8, 1809. 

“Dear O’MALLEY,—Although I’d rath- 
er march to Lisbon barefoot than write 
three lines, Fred Power insists upon my 
turning scribe, as he has.a notion you’ll be 
up at Cuesta’s head-quarters about this 
time. You’re in a nice scrape, devil a lie 
in it! Here has Fred been fighting that 
fellow Trevyllian for you—all because you 
would not have patience and fight him 
yourself the morning you left the Douro— 


so much for haste! Let it -be a lesson to 
you AUCr ern mano, 1. 16pn0! 

“Poor Fred got the ball in his hip, and 
the devil a one of the doctors can find it. 


t he’s getting better anyway, and going 
Lisbon for change of air. Meanwhile, 
since Power’s been wounded, Trevyllian’s 
“speaking very hardly of you, and they all 
say here you must come back—no matter 
~ how—an Pae matters to rights. Fred 

has placed the thing in my hands, and I’m 
thinking we'd better call out the ‘heavies’ 
by turns; for most of them stand by Tre- 
yyllian. Maurice Quill and myself sat up 
considering it last night; but, somehow, 
we don’t clearly remember to-day a beauti- 
ful plan we hit upon. However, we'll 
haye at it again this evening, Meanwhile, 
come over here, and let us be doing some- 
thing. We hear that old Monsoon has 
blown up a town, a bridge, and a big con- 
vent. They must have been hiding the 

lunder very closely, or he’d never have 

een reduced to such extremities. We'll 
have a brush with the French soon. 
** Yours most eagerly, 

““D. O'SHAUGHNESSY.” 


My first thought, as I ran my eye over 
these lines, was to seek for Power’s note, 
written on the morning we parted. I 
opened it, and to my horror found that it 
only related to my quarrel with Hammers- 
ley. My meeting with Trevyllian had been 
during Fred’s absence, and—when he as- 
sured me that all was satisfactorily arranged 
and a full explanation tendered; that 
nothing interfered with my departure—I 
utterly forgot that he was only aware of 
one half my troubles ; and, in the haste 
and bustle of my departure, had not a 
moment left me to collect myself and think 
calmly on the matter. The two letters lay 
before me, and, as I thought over the stain 
upon my character thus unwittingly in- 
curred,—the blast I had thrown, upon my 
reputation, the wound of my poor friend, 
who exposed himself for my sake,—I grew 
sick at heart, and the bitter tears of agony 
burst from my eyes. 

That weary night passed slowly over ; 
the blight of all my prospects, when they 
seemed fairest and brightest, presented 
itself to me in a hundred shapes; and 
when, overcome by fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, I closed my eyes to sleep, it was only 
to follow up in my dreams my waking 
thoughts. Morning came at length; but 
its bright sunshine and balmy air brought 
no comfort to me: I absolutely dreaded to 
meet my brother officers; I felt that, in 
such a position as I stood, no half or 
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right in their estimation; and 
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partial explanation could suffice torsehime 
? i what 
pportunity had I for aught else ye Trreso- 
lute how to act, I sat leaning my head 
upon my hands, when I heard a footstep 
approach ; I looked up and saw before me 


no other than my poor friend Sparks, from 


whom I had been separated so long. An 

other adviser at such a moment Sonne I 
acknowledge, have been as welcome ; for 
the poor fellow knew but little of the 
world, and still less of the service. How- 
ever, one glance convinced me that his 
heart at least was true, and I shook his 
outstretched hand with delight. In a few 
words he informed me that Merivale had 
secretly commissioned him to come over, 


-in the hope of meeting me; that although 


all the 14th men were persuaded that I 
was not to blame in. what had occurred, 
yet that reports so injurious had gone 
abroad, so many partial and imperfect 
statements were circulated, that nothing 
but my return. to head-quarters would 
avail, and that I must not lose a moment 
in having Trevyllian out, with whom all 
the misrepresentation had originated. 

‘* This, of course,” said Sparks, ‘‘is to be 
a secret ; Merivale, being our Colonel” 

“Of course,” said I, ‘‘he cannot coun- 
tenance, much less counsel, such a proceed- 
ing. Now, then, for the road.” 

“Yes ; but you cannot leave before mak- 
ing your report. Gordon expects to see you 
at eleven ; he told me so last night.” 

‘J cannot help it; I shallnot wait ; my 
mind is made up. My career here matters but 
little incomparison with this horrid charge. 
I shall be broke, but I shall be avenged.” 

“Come, come, O’Malley ; youarein our 
hands now, and you must be guided. You 
shall wait; you shall see Gordon: half an 
hour will make your report, and I have re- 
lays of horses along the road, and we shall 
reach Placentia by nightfall.” 

There was a tone of firmness in this, so 
unlike anything I ever looked for in the 
speaker, and withal so much of foresight 
and precaution, that I could scarcely credit 
my senses ashe spoke. Haying, at length, 
agreed to his proposals, Sparks left me to 
think over my return of the Legion, promis- 
ing that, immediately after my interview 
with the Military Secretary, we should 
start together for head-quarters. 


CHAPTER LilX: 
MAJOR O'SHAUGHNESSY, 


«THIS ig Major O’Shaughnessy’s quar- 
ters, sir,” said a sergeant,as he stopped short 
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at the door of a small low house in the midst 
of an olive plantation ; an Irish wolf-dog— 
the well-known companion of the Major— 
lay stretched across the entrance, watching 
with eager and bloodshot eyes the process 
of cutting up a bullock, which two soldiers 
in undress jackets were performing within 
a few yards of the spot. — 

Stepping cautiously across the savage- 
looking sentinel, I entered the little hall, 
and, finding no one near, passed into a 
small room, the door of which lay half 
open. . 

A very palpable odor of cigars and 
brandy proclaimed, even without his pre- 
sence, that this was O’Shaughnessy’s sitting- 
room ; sol sat myself down upon an old- 
fashioned sofa to wait patiently for his re- 
turn, which I heard would be immediately 
after the evening parade. Sparks had be- 
come knocked up during our ride, so that 
for the last three leagues I was alone; and, 
like most men in such circumstances, press- 
ed on only the harder. Completely worn 
out for want of rest, I had scarcely 
placed myself on the sofa when I fell sound 
asleep. When I awoke, all was dark around 
me, save the faint flickerings of the wood 
embers on the hearth, and for some mo- 
ments I could not remember where I was ; 
but by degrees recollection came, and as I 
thought over my position and its possible 
consequences, I was again nearly dropping 
to sleep, when the door suddenly opened, 
and a heavy step sounded on the floor, 

T lay still and spoke not, as a large figure 
in a cloak approached the fireplace, and 
stooping down endeavored to light a candle 
at the fast expiring fire. 

I had little difficulty in detecting the 
Major even by the half-light; a muttered exe- 
cration upon the candle, given with an 
energy that only an Irishman ever bestows 
upon slight matters, soon satisfied me on 
this head. 

“‘May the devil fly away with the com- 
missary and the chandler to the forces! 
Ah! you’ve lit at last.” 

With these words he stood up, and his 
eyes falling on me at the moment, he sprang 
a yard or two backward, exclaiming, as he 
did so, ‘*The blessed Virgin be near us, 
what’s this ?” a most energetic crossing of 
himself accompanying his words. My pale 
and haggard face, thus suddenly presented, 
having suggested to the worthy Major the 
impression of asupernatural visitor, a hearty 
burst of laughter, which I could not resist, 
was my only answer; and the next moment 
O’Shaughnessy was wrenching my hand in 
a grasp like a steel vice. 

“Upon my conscience, I thought it was 
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our ghost ; ‘and, if you kept quiet a little 
onger, I was going to promise you Chris- 


‘tian burial, and as many masses for your 


soul as my uncle the bishop could say be- 


‘tween this and Easter. How are you, m 


boy ? a little thin and something paler, 
think, than when you left us.” 

Having assured him that fatigue and 
hunger were in a great measure the cause 


of my sickly looks, the Major proceeded 
‘to place before me the dédris of his day’s 


dinner, with a sufficiency of bottles to sat- 
isfy a mess-table, keeping up as he went a 
running fire of conversation. 

“‘Y’m as glad asif the Lord took the 
senior Major to see you here this night. 
With the blessing of Providence we’ll shoot 
Trevyllian in the morning, and any more 
of the heavies that like it. Youare an ili- 
treated man, that’s what it is, and Dan 
O’Shaughnessy says it. Help yourself, my 
boy : crusty old port in that bottle as ever 
you touched your lips to. Power’s getting 
all right ; it was contract powder, warrant- 
ed not to kill. Bad luck to the commis- 
saries once more! With such ammunition 
Sir Arthur does right to trust most to the 
bayonet. And how is Monsoon, the old 
rogue ?” - 

**Gloriously ; living in the midst of 
wine and olives.” 

‘‘ No fear of him, the old sinner ; but he 
is a fine fellow, after all. Charley, you are 
eating nothing, boy.” 

“To tell you the truth, ’m far more 
anxious to talk with you at this moment 
than aught else.” 

“So you shall: the night’s young. 
Meanwhile, I had better not delay matters. 
You want to have Trevyllian out—is not 
that so ?” 

‘* Of course ; you are aware how it hap- 
pened ?” 

‘**T know everything. Go on with your 
supper, and don’t mind me; I’ll be back 
in twenty minutes or less.” 

Without waiting for any reply, he threw 
his cloak around him, and strode out of 
the room. Once more I was alone; but 
already my frame of mind was altered—the 
cheering tone of my reckless, gallant coun- 
tryman had raised my spirits, and I felt 
animated by his very manner. 

An hour elapsed before the Major re- 
turned, and, when he did come, his appear- 
ance and gestures bespoke anger and dis- 
appointment. He threw himself hurriedly 
into a seat, and for some minutes never 
spoke. 

‘The world’s beautifully changed, any- 
how, since I began it, O’Malley—when you 
thanked a man civilly that asked you to 


evil take the cowards ! 


as happened ? Tell me, I be- 


m’t fight,” said the Major, 
out the words as if they would 


_ “He'll not fight! And why?” _ 

_ The Major was silent : he seemed con- 
fused and embarrassed ; he turned from 
the fire to the table, from the table to the 
fire, filled out a glass of wine, drank it 
hastily off, and, springing from his chair, 
paced the room with long, impatient 
strides. 

** My dear O’Shaughnessy, explain, I beg 
of you. Does he refuse to meet me for any 
reason—” 

“He does,” said the Major, turning on 
me a look of deep feeling as he spoke ; 
*‘and he does it to ruin you, my boy ; but, 
as sure as my name is Dan, he'll fail this 
time. He was sitting with his friend 
Beaufort when I reached his quarters, and 
receiyed me with all the ceremonions po- 
liteness he well knows how to assume. I 
told him in a few words the object of my 
visit ; upon which Trevyllian, standing up, 
referred me to his friend for a reply, and 
left the room. I thought that all was 
right, and sat down to-discuss, as I: be- 
lieved, preliminaries, when the cool puppy, 
with his back to the fire, carelessly lisped 
ame ‘It can’t be, Major; your friend is too 

ate.’ 

“* «Too late! too late ?’ said I. 

“«* Yes, precisely so. Not up to time ; 
the affair should have come off some weeks 
since. We won’t meet him now.’ 

“*« This is really your answer ?’ 

«<< This is really my answer; and not 
only so, but the decision of our mess.’ 
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“‘ What I said after this he may remem- 
ber. Deyil take me if J can; but I have a 
vague recollection of saying something 
that the aforesaid mess will never petition 
the Horse Guards to put on their regimen- 
tal colors: and here | am—” 

With these words the Major gulped 
down a full goblet of wine, and once more 
resumed his walk through the room. I 
shall not attempt to record the feelings 
which agitated me during the Major’s re- 
cital. In one rapid glance I saw the aim 
of my vindictive enemy. My honor, not 
my life, was the object he sought for ; and 
ten thousand times more than ever did I 
pant for the opportunity to confront him 
in a deadly combat, 

**Charley,” said O’Shaughnessy, at 


length, placing his hand upon my shoul- 
der, ‘‘ you must get to bed now—nothing 
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more can be done to-night in ee 
assured of one thing, my Hota tig: 
sert you; and if that assurance can give 
yous sound sleep, you'll not. need a lulla- 
y: ain ast Vo Tete, f 
CHAPTER LX. | | 
PRELIMINARIESy . 


I awoke refreshed on the followin 
morning, and came down to breakfast wit 
a lighter heart than I had even hoped for ; 
a secret feeling that all would go well had 
somehow taken possession of me, and I 
longed for O’Shaughnessy’s coming, trust- 
ing that he might be able to confirm my 
hopes. His servant informed me that the 
Major had been absent since daybreak, and 
left orders that he was not to be waited for 
at breakfast. 

I was not destined, however, to pass a 
solitary time in his absence, for every mo- 
ment brought some new arrival to visit me, 
and during the morning the Colonel and 
every officer of the regiment not on actual 
duty came over, I soon learned. that the 
feeling respecting Trevyllian’s conduct was 
one of unmixed condemnation, among my 
own corps; but that a kind of party spirit, 
which had subsisted for some months. be- 
tween the regiment he belonged to and the 
14th, had given a grayer character to the 
affair, and induced many men to take up 
his views of the transaction ; and, although 
I heard of none who attributed my absence 
to any dislike to a meeting, yet there were 
several who conceived that, by my going at 
the time, I had forfeited all claim to-satis- 
faction at his hands. 

‘‘ Now that Merivale is gone,” said an 
officer to me, as the Colonel left the room, 
‘‘T may confess to you that he sees nothing 
to blame in your conduct throughout ; 
and, even had you been aware of how mat- 
ters were circumstanced, your duty was 
too imperative to have preferred your 
personal considerations to it !” 

‘‘ Does any one know where Conyers is 
said Baker. 

“The story goes that Conyers can assist 
us here. Conyers is at Zarza la Mayor, 
with the 28th—but what can he do?” 

“That I’m not able to tell you; but I 
know O’Shaughnessy heard something at 
parade this morning, and _ has. set off in 
search of him on every side.” 

‘‘Was Conyers ever out with Trevyl- 
lian?” 

** Not as a principal, I believe. The re- 
port is, howeyer, that he knows more about 
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‘him than other people, as Tom ‘certain 
does of creryboage soo to feruead 
‘Tt is rather a new 
to refuse a meeting. They say, 0’ 
he has heard of your shooting !” 
“No, no,” said-another, ‘‘he cares very 
little for any man’s pistol. — 
true, he fires.a:second or two before his ad- 
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versary ; at least, it was in that way he 


killed Carysfort.” 

“* Here comes the great O’Shaughnessy!” 
eried ‘some one at the window; and the 
next moment the heavy gallop of a horse 
was heard along the causeway. 

In an instant we all rushed to the door 
to receive him. ; 

“Tt’s all right, lads,” cried he, as he 
came up: “we have him this time.” 

““How? when ? why ? in what way have 
‘you managed ?” fell from a dozen voices, 
as the Major elbowed his way through the 
crowd to the sitting-room. 2 

““Tn the first place,” said O’Shaughnessy, 
drawing a long breath, ‘‘I have promised 
‘secrecy as to the steps of this transaction ; 
‘secondly, if I hadn’t, it would puzzle me to 
break it, for Pll be hanged if I know more 
than yourselves. Tom Conyers wrote me 
a few lines for Trevyllian ; and Trevyllian 
‘pledges himself to’ meet our friend ; and 
that’s all we need know or care for.” 

“Then you have seen ‘l'revyllian ‘this 
this morning ?” 

“No, Beaufort met me at the village : 
but even now it seems this affair is 
never to come off. ‘T'revyllian has been 
sent with a forage party toward Lesco ; 
however, that can’t be a long absence. But, 
for Heaven’s sake ! let me have some break- 
fast.” 

While O’Shaughnessy proceeded to the 
attack of the viands before him, the others 
chatted about in little groups; but all 
wore the pleased and happy looks of men 
who had rescued their friend from a men- 
aced danger. As for myself, my heart 
swelled with gratitude tothe kind fellows 
around me. 

“‘ How has Conyers assisted us at this 
juncture ?” was my first question to 
O’Shaughnessy, when we were once more 
‘alone. 

“Tam not at liberty to speak on that 
subject, Charley. But be satisfied the 
reasons for which T'revyllian meets you are 
fair and honorable.” 

“T am content.” 

“The only thing now to be done is, to 
have the meeting as soon as possible.” 

“We are all agreed upon that point,” 
said I; “and the more so as the matter had 
better be decided before Sir Arthur’s return.” 


Batt |had better join your people as soon 
thing for ibcsp aed be, and it: 
i Hey, | 
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"Quite ‘trues and ‘now, OM 


heats 


os i Or ie 
ill put a stop to all ‘talking 
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‘about the matter.” - 


|. ‘The advice was good, and I lost no'time 7 
jin complying with it, and, when I joined 
If the story be’ 


the regiment that day at mess, it was with 
a light heart’and a cheerful spirit ; for, 
come what might of the affair, one thing 
I was certain—my character was now put 
above any reach of aspersion, and my 
reputation beyond attack. Moh OE 


N 


CHAPTER LXI. 
ALL RIGHT. 


Some days after coming back to head- 
quarters, I was returning from a visit I 
had been making to a friend at one of the 
outposts, when an officer, whom I knew 
slightly, overtook me and informed me 
that Major O’Shaughnessy had been to my 
quarters in search of me, and ‘had ‘sent 
persons in different directions to find me. 

Suspecting the object of the Major’s 
haste, I hurried on at once, and, as I rode 
up to the spot, found him m the midst of 
a group of officers engaged, to all appear- 
ance, in most eager conversation. ‘Oh, 
here he comes!” cried he, as I cantered 
up. ‘Come, my boy, doff the blue froek, 
as soon as you can, and turn out in your 
best. fitting black. Everything has been 
settled for this evening at seven o’clock, 
and we have no time to lose.” 

“IT understand you,” said I, ‘‘and shall 
not keep you waiting.” So saying, I 
sprang from my saddle and hastened to 
my quarters ; as I entered the room I was 
followed by O’Shaughnessy, who closed the 
door after him as he came in, and having 
turned the key in it, sat down beside the 


table, and, folding his arms, seemed buried 
in reflection. As I proceeded with my 
toilet he returned'no answers to the nu- 
merous questions I put to him, either as 
to the time of ‘T'revyllian’s return, the 
place of the meeting, or any other part of 
the transaction. 

His attention seemed to wander far from 
all around and about him; and, as he mut- 
tered indistinctly to himself, the few words 
I could catch bore not in the remotest de- 
gree upon the matter before us. 

“JT have written a letter or two, here, 
Major,” said I, opening my writing-desk ; 
‘in case anything happens, you will look 
to a few things I have mentioned here. 
| Somehow, I could not write to poor Fred 
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“The devil! you are not going over it 
all again, are you ?” said ‘he, in a voice of 
no measured tone. 

I now began to feel irritated in turn, 
and really looked at him for some sec- 
onds in considerable amazement. ‘That he 
should have mistaken the directions I was 
giving him and attributed them to any 
cowardice, was too insulting a thought to 
bear ; and yet how otherwise was I to un- 
derstand the very coarse style of his inter- 
ruption ? 

At length my temper got the victory, 
and, with a voice of most measured calm- 
ness, I said, ‘‘ Major O’Shaughnessy, I am 
grateful, most deeply grateful, for the part 

ou have acted toward me in this ‘difficult 
usiness ; at the same time, as you now 


appear to disapprove of my conduct and]. 


bearing, when lam most firmly determin- 
ed to alter nothing, I shall beg to relieve 
you of the unpleasant office of my friend.” 

“** Heaven grant that you could do so!” 
said he, interrupting me, while his clasped 
hands and eager look attested the vehe- 
mence of the wish. He paused for a mo- 
ment; then, springing from his chair, 
rushed toward me, and threw his arms 
around me. ‘“‘ No, my boy, I can’t do it 
—I can’t doit. I have tried to bully my- 
self into insensibility for this evening’s 
work—I have endeavored to be rude to 
you, that you might insult me, and steel 
my heart against what might happen: but 
it won’t do, Charley ; it won’t do.” 

With these words the big tears rolled 
down his stern cheeks, and his yoice be- 
came thick with emotion. 

“But for me, all this need not have hap- 
pened. I know it—I feel it. I hurried 
on this meeting; your character stood fair 
and unblemished without that—at least 
they tell me so now; andT still have to 
assure you—” 

““Come, my dear, kind friend, don’t 
give way in this fashion. You have stood 


manfull by me through every step of the 
road; don’t desert me on the threshold 
Or 


‘¢ The graye, O’ Malley ?” 
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~ «1 don't think'soy Major'y but! see, half. 
pasry 


past six! Look to these ‘pistols: for me. 


| Are they likely to object to ‘hain-triggets 2» 


_A knocking “at the door turned. off ‘our 
attention, and ‘the next moment Baker’s 
‘voice -was heard.) 0) 11 abstpse trod. 

**Q’Malley, you'll be close run for time ; 
meeting-place is ‘full three miles from 
§ 1s. j s llth it] i : 

I seized the key and opened the door. 
At the same instant, O’Shaughnessy rose 
and turned toward the window, holding one 
of the pistols in his hand. 1 DOW 

** Look at that, Baker—what a sweet tool 
it is!” said he, in a voice that’ actually 
made me start. ‘Not a trace of his late ex- 
citement remained ; his usually dry, half- 
humorous’ manner had returned, and his 
droll features were as'full of their own easy 
devil-may-care fun as ever. 

“Here comes the drag,” said Baker. 
**We can drive nearly all the way, unless 
you prefer riding.” 

‘Ofcourse not. Keep your hand steady, 
Charley, and if you don’t bring him down 
with that saw-handle, you’renot your uncle’s 
nephew.” 

With these words we mounted into th 
tax-cart, and set off for the meeting-place. 
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CHAPTER LXH. 
THE DUEL, 


A SMALL and narrow ravine between two 
furze-covered dells led to the open space 
where the meeting had been arranged for. 
As we reached this, therefore, we were 
obliged to descend from the drag,and proceed 
the remainder of the way afoot. We‘had 
not gone many yards when a step'was heard 
approaching, and the next moment Beau- 
fort appeared. His usually easy and dégagé 
air was certainly tinged with somewhat of 
constraint ; and, though his soft voice and 
half smile were as perfect as ever, a slightly 
flurried expression about the lip,’ and a 
quick and nervous motion of his eyebrow, 
bespoke a heart not completely at ease. He 
lifted his foraging cap most ceremoniously 
to salute us as we came up, and, casting an 
anxious look to see if any others were fol- 
lowing, stood quite still. 

“T think it right to mention, Major 
O’Shaughnessy,” said he, in a voice of most 
dulcet sweetness, ** that I am the only friend 
of Captain Trevyllian on the ground ; and, 
though I have not the slightest objection to 
Captain Baker being present, 1 hope you 
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will see the propriety of limiting the wit- 
nesses to the three persons now here.” 

“ Upon my conscience, as far as I am con- 
cerned, or my friend either, we are perfectly 
indifferent if we fight before three or three 
thousand. In Ireland we rather like a 
_ crowd.” 

‘« Of course, then, as you see no objection 
to my proposition, I may count upon your 
co-operation in the event of any intrusion ; 
I mean, that while we, upon our sides, will 
not permit any of our friends to come for- 
ward, you will equally exert yourself with 
yours, <3 3 . 

«‘Here we are—Baker and myself — 
neither.more nor less : we expect no one, 
and want no one; so that I humbly con- 
ceive all'the preliminaries you are talking 
of will never be required.” 

Beaufort tried to smile and bit his lips, 
while a small red spot upon his cheek spoke 
that some deeper feeling of irritation than 
the mere careless manner. ofthe Major 
could account for, stilkrankled in his bosom. 
Wenow walked on without speaking, except 
when occasionally some passing observation 
of Beaufort upon the fineness of the even- 
ing, or the rugged nature of the road, broke 
the silence. As we emerged from the little 
mountain pass into the open meadow land, 
the tall and soldier-like figure of Trevyl- 
lian was the first object that presented it- 
self. He was standing beside a little stone 
cross that stood above a holy well, and 
seemed occupied in deciphering the in- 
scription. He turned at the noise of our 
approach, and calmly waited our coming. 
His eye glanced quickly from the features 
of O’Shaughnessy to those of Buker ; but, 
seeming rapidly reassured as he walked for- 
ward, his face at once recovered its usual 
severity and its cold, impassive look of 
sternness. 

“ All right !” said Beaufort in a whisper, 
the tones of which I overheard as he drew 
near to his friend. Trevyllian smiled in 
return, but did not speak. During the 
few moments which passed in conversation 
between the seconds, I turned from the 
spot with Baker, and had scarcely time to 
address a question to him, when O’Shaugh- 
nessy called out, ‘‘ Hoila, Baker !—come 
here amoment!” ‘The three seemed now 
in eager discussion for some minutes, when 
Baker walked, toward Trevyllian, and say- 
ing something, appeared to wait for his re- 
ply. ‘This being obtained, he joined the 
others, and the moment afterward came 
to where I was standing. ‘‘ You are to 
toss for first, shot, O'Malley. O’Shaugh- 
nessy has made that proposition, and the 
others agree that with two crack marks- 
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men, it is perhaps the fairest way. I sup- 
pose you. have no objection?” 
“ Of course, I shall make none. What- 
ever O’Shaughnessy decides for me I am 
ready to abide by.” Aly 
«© Well, then, as to the distance ?” said 


| Beaufort, loud enough to be heard by me 


where I was standing. O’Shaughnessy’s 
reply I could not catch, but it was evident, 
from the tone of both parties, that some 
difference existed on the point. — : 

‘Captain Baker shall decide between 
us,” said Beaufort, at length, and they all 
walked away to some distance. During 
all the while I could perceive that Trevyl- . 
lian’s uneasiness and impatience seemed 
extreme—he looked from the speakers to 
the little mountain pass, and strained his 
eyes in every direction. It was clear that 
he dreaded some interruption. At last, 
unable any longer to control his feelings, 
he called out, ‘‘ Beaufort, I say, what the 
devil are we waiting for now?” 

«* Nothing at present,” said Beaufort, as 
he came forward with a dollar in his hand. 
*“Come, Major O’Shaughnessy, you shall 
call for your friend.” 

He pitched the piece of money as he 
spoke high into the air, and watched it as 
it fell on the soft grass beneath. 

‘‘Wead! for a thousand,” cried O’- 
Shaughnessy, running over and stooping 
down ; ‘‘and head it is!” 

<* You’ye won the first shot,” whispered 
Baker ; ‘‘ for Heaven’s sake be cool!” 

Beaufort. grew deadly pale as he bent 
over the crown piece, and seemed scarcely 
to have courage to look his friend in the 
face. Not so Trevyllian; he pulled off 
his gloves without the slightest semblance 
of emotion, buttoned up his well-fitting 
black frock to the throat, and throwing a 
rapid glance around, seemed only eager to 
begin the combat. 

‘Fifteen paces, and the words ‘ One— 
two !?” 

<« Exactly. 
spot.” 

‘Devilish long paces you make them,” 
said O’Shaughnessy, who did not seem to 
approve of the distance. “ They haye some 
confounded advantage in this, depend upon 
it,” said the Major, in a whisper to Baker. 

** Are you ready ?” inquired Beaufort. 

** Ready—quite ready |” 

‘Take your ground, then !” 

As Trevyllian moved forward to_ his 
place, he muttered something to his friend. 
I did not hear the first part, but the latter 
words which met me were ominous enough, 
|—‘‘for as I intend to shoot him, ’tis just 
[as well as it is.” 


My cane shall mark that 
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and intimidate me I knew not; but its 
effect proved directly opposite. My firm 
tion to hit my antagonist was now 
firmed, and no compunctious visitings 
unnerved my-arm. As we took our places 
some little delay again took place, the flint 
of my pistol having fallen; and thus we 
remained full ten or twelve seconds stead- 
el regarding each other. At» length, 
O’Shaughnessy came forward, and, putting 
sina in my hand, whispered low, 
** Remember, you have but one chance.” 

“ You are both ready ?” cried Beaufort. 

* Ready!” 

«Then, One—two—” ' 

The last word was lost in the report of 
my pistol, which went off at the instant. 

For a second, the flash and smoke ob- 
structed my view; but the moment after 
I saw Trevyllian stretched upon | the 
Same with his friend kneeling beside 

im. My first impulse was to rush over, 
for now all feeling of enmity was buried in 
most heartfelt anxiety for his fate;.but as 
I was stepping forward, O’Shaughnessy 
called out, “Stand fast, boy, he’s only 
wounded !” and the same moment he rose 
slowly from the ground, with the assist- 
ance of his friend, and looked with the 
same wild gaze around him. Sucha look! 
I shall never forget it; there was that in- 
tense expression of searching anxiety, as if 
he sought to trace the outlines of some 
visionary spirit as it receded before him: 
quickly reassured, as it seemed by the 
glance he threw on all sides, his counte- 
nance lighted up, not with pleasure, but 
with a fiendish expression of revengeful 
triumph, whieh even his voice evinced as 
he called out,—‘‘ It’s my turn now.” 

I felt the words in their full force, as I 
stood silently awaiting my death wound. 
The pause was along one. Twice did he 
fnterrupt his friend, as he was about to 
give the word, by an expression of suffer- 
ing, pressing his hand upon his side, and 
seeming to writhe with torture; and yet 
this was mere counterfeit. 

O’Shaughnessy was now coming forward 
to interfere and prevent these interrup- 
tions, when Trevyllian called out in a firm 
tone, “I’m ready!” The words ‘‘One— 
two!” the pistol slowly rose, his dark eye 
measured me coolly, steadily; his lip 
curled, and just as I felt that my last 
moment of life had arrived, a heavy sound 
of a horse galloping along the rocky cause- 
way seemed to take off his attention. His 
frame trembled, his hand shook, and jerk- 
ing upward his weapon, the ball passed 
high above my head, 


Heaven’s sake | 


look to the poor fellow now.” 
iwith Beaufort’s aid 
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“You bear me witness I fired in the air,” 
said ‘Trevyllian, while the large drops of | 
ay aie rolled from his forehead, and 

is features worked asifinafit. 

You saw it, sir; and you, Beaufort, 
my sayrents to# also. Speak!» Why will 
you not speak ?””, exer nol “and + 

‘Be calm, Trevyllian; be calm, for 
ner What’s the matter with 

ou ?? H 


“The affair is then ended,” said Baker, 
*‘and most happily so. You are, I hope, 
not dangerously wounded.” ete 

As he spoke, Trevyllian’s features grew 
deadly livid ; his half-open mouth quivered 
slightly ; his eyes became fixed, and his 
arm dropped heavily beside him, and with 
a low moan he fell fainting to the ground. 

As we bent over him: I now perceived 
that another person had joined our party ; 
he was a short, determined-looking man of 
about forty, with black eyes and aquiline 
features. Before I had time to guess who 
it might be, 1 heard O’Shaughnessy ad- 
dress him as Colonel Conyers. 

“He is dying!” said Beaufort, still 
stooping over his friend, whose cold hand 
he grasped within his own. | *‘ Poor, poor 
fellow !” 

“< He fired in the air,” said Baker, as he 
spoke in reply to a question from Conyers. 

What he answered I heard not, but Ba- 
ker rejoined, 

“ Yes, I am certain of it. We all saw 
ie 

‘‘Had you not better examine his 
wounds ?” said Conyers, in a tone of sar- 
castic irony I could almost have'struck him 
for. ‘‘Is your friend not hit? Perhaps 
he is bleeding.” 

“Yes,” said O'Shaughnessy, ‘‘let us 
So saying, 
he unbuttoned his 
frock and succeeded in opening the waist- 
coat. There was no trace of blood any- 
where, and the idea of internal hemorrhage 
at once occurred to us; when Conyers, 
stooping down, pushed me aside, saying at 
the same time, ‘* Your fears for his safety 
need not distress you much—look here!” 
As he spoke, he tore open his shirt, and 
disclosed to our almost doubting senses a 
vest of chain mail armor fitting close next 
the skin and completely pistol-proof. 

I cannot describe the effect this sight 
produced uponus. Beaufort sprang to his 
fect with a bound as he screamed out, 
rather than spoke, ‘‘ No man believes me 
to have been aware—” ; 

‘No, no, Beaufort; your reputation is 
very far removed from such a stain,” said 
Conyers, 
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_O’Shaughnessy was perfectly speechless. 
He looked from one to the other, as though 
some. unexplained mystery still remained, 
and only seemed restored to any sense of 
consciousness as Baker said, “1 can feel 
no pulse at his wrist—his heart, too, does 
not beat.’ Conyers placed his hand upon 
his bosom, then felt along his throat, lifted 
up an arm, and, letting it fall heavily upon 
the ground, he muttered, “ He is dead !” 
_ It was true. No wound had pierced 
him—the’ pistol bullet was found within 
his clothes. Some tremendous conflict. of 
the spirit within had’ snapped the chords 
of life, and the strong man had perished in 
his agony. 


—— 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
NEWS FROM GALWAY. _ 


I HAVE but a vague and most imperfect 
recollection of the events which followed 
this dreadful scene; for some days my 
faculties seemed stunned and paralyzed, 
and my thoughts clung to the minute de- 
tail of the ground—the persons about—the 
mountain path—and, most of all, the half- 
stifled cry that spoke the broken heart, 
with a tenacity that verged upon madness. 

A court-martial was appointed to inquire 
into the affair: and although I have been 
since told that my deportment was calm, 
and my answers were firm and collected, 
yet I remember nothing of the proceedings. 

The inquiry, through a feeling of delica- 
ey for the friends of him who was no more, 
was made as brief and as private as possi- 
ble. Beaufort proved the facts which ex- 
onerated me from any imputation in the 
matter; and upon the same day the court 
delivered the decision, ‘that Lieutenant 
O'Malley was not guilty of the charges 
preferred against him, and ‘that he should 
be released from arrest, and join his regi- 
ment.” 

Nothing could be more kind and con- 
siderate than the conduct of my brother 
officers ; ahundred little plans and devices 
for making me forget the late unhappy 
event weresuggested and practiced ; and 
I look back to that melancholy period, 
marked, as it was, by the saddest cireum- 
stance of my life, as one in which I received 
more of truly friendly companionship 
than even my palmiest days of prosperity 
boasted. While, therefore, I deeply felt 
the good part my friends’ were performing 
toward me, I was still totally unsuited to 
join in the happy eurrent of their daily 
pleasures and amusements. The gay and 
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unreflecting character of O’Shaughnessy— 
the careless merriment of my brother offi- 
cers—jarred upon my nerves, and rendered 
me irritable and excited: and I sought, im 
lonely rides and unfrequented walks, the 
peace of spirit that calm reflection, and a 
firm purpose for the future, rarely fail to: 
lead to. 

There is in deep sorrow a touch of the 
prophetic. It is at seasons when the heart 
is bowed down with grief, and the spirit 
wasted with suffering, that the vail which 
conceals the future seems to be removed, 
and a glance, short and fleeting as the 
lightning flash, is permitted us into! the 
gloomy valley before us. 

Misfortunes, too, come not singly—the 
seared heart is not suffered to heal from 
one affliction, ere another succeeds it ; and 
this anticipation of the coming evil is, per- 
haps, one of the most poignant features of 
grief—the ever watchful apprehension 
the ever rising question, ‘‘ What next?” 
is a torture that never sleeps. 

This was the frame of my mind for sev~ 
eral days after I returned to my duty,—a 
morbid sense of some threatened danger 
being my last thought at night, and my 
first on awakening. I had not heard from 
home since my arrival in the Peninsula: @ 
thousand vague fancies haunted me now 
that some brooding misfortune awaited 
me. My poor uncle never left my thoughts. 
Was he well,—was he happy ? Was he, 
as he ever used to be, surrounded by the 
friends he loved—the old familiar faces, 
around the hospitable hearth his kindness 
had hallowed in my memory as something 
sacred ? Oh! could I but see his manly 
smile, or hear his voice! Could I but feel 
his hand wpon my head, as he was wont to 
press it, while words of comfort fell from 
his lips, and sunk into my heart ! 

Such were my thoughts one morning as 
I sauntered, unaccompanied, from my 
quarters. I had not gone far, when my at- 
tention was aroused by the noise of a mule- 
eart, whose jingling bells and. clattering 
timbers announced its approach by the 
road I was walking. Another turn of the 
way brought it into view ; and I saw from 
the gay costume of the driver, as well as a 
small orange flag which decorated the con- 
veyance, that it was the mail-cart, with 
letters from Lisbon. 

Full as my mind was with thoughts of 
home, I turned hastily back, and retraced 
my steps toward the camp. When I reach- 
ed the Adjutant-General’s quarters, I 
found a considerable number of officers 
assembled ; the report that the post had 
come was a rumor of interest to all, and, 
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‘“MASTER CHARLES O'MALLEY, IN FOREIGN PARTS!” (P. 823.) 


| - OHARLES OMALLEY, 
dingly, every moment brought fresh] “I wish. 


arrivals; pouring in from all sides, and 
erly inquiring ‘‘if the bags had been 
med ?” The scene of riot, confusion, 
d excitement, when that event did take 


ing his letter half aloud, as if his private 
fairs and domestic concerns must interest 
his neighbors, amid a volley of exclama- 


tions of surprise, pleasure, or occasionally | 


auger, as the intelligence severally suggest- 
ed,—the disappointed. expectants. cursing 
their idle correspondents, bemoaning their 
fate about remittances that never arrived, 
or drafts never honored; while here and 
there some public benefactor, with an out- 
spread, Times or Chronicle, was. retailing 
the narrative of our own exploits in the 
Peninsula, or the more novel changes in 
the world of polities, since we left. Eng- 
land. A cross-fire of news and London 
gossip ringing on every side, made up a 
perfect Babel, most difficult to form an 
idea of. The jargon partook of every ac- 
cent and intonation the empire boasts of, 
and, from the sharp precision of the North 
‘Tweeder to the broad doric of Kerry, every 

rtion, almost every county of Great 

ritain, had its representative, Here was 
a Scotch Paymaster, in a lugubrious tone, 
detailing to his friend the apparently not 
ever-welcome news, that Mistress M‘E]lwain 
had just been safely delivered of twins, 
which, with their mother, were doing as 
well as possible. Here an eager Irishman, 
turning over the pages rather than reading 
his letter, while he exclaimed to his friend, 

* Oh, the devil a rap she’s sent me. The 
old story about runaway tenants and dis- 
tress notices—sorrow else tenants seem todo 
in Ireland than run away every half year.” 

A little apart some sentimental-looking 
cockney was devouring a very crossed epis- 
tle, which he pressed to his. lips whenever 
any one looked at him; while a host. of 
others satisfied themselves by reading in a 
kind of buzzing undertone, every now and 
then interrupting themselves with some 
broken exclamation as commentary—such 
as ‘* Of course she will!”—“ Never knew 
him better !”—‘‘ That’s the girl for my 
money !”—‘‘ Fifty per cent.—the devil!” 
—and soon. At last I was beginning to 
weary of the scene, and finding that there 
appeared, to be nothing for me, was turn- 
ing to leave the place, when I saw a group 
of two or three endeayoring to. spell out 
the address of a letter. 

“ That’s an. Irish post-mark, I'll swear,” 
said one; “but who can make anything of 
the name ? It’s devilish like Otaheite— 
isn’t it?” 


ANG €2 t ‘thing of savage 
ce, exceeded all. belief, each man read-| here.” 
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my tailor. wrote, as illegibly,” 

said another ; “*I’d keep up, a most. ani- 
mated correspondence, with him.” 

_‘* Here, O'Shaughnessy, you know some+ 

life—spell us this) word, 
bawob taasd 6 


‘ f i 
‘* Show it here—what nonsense—it’s as 


plain as the nose on my face !—‘ Master 


Charles, O’Malley, in foreign parts 1?” 
A roar of laughter followed. this an 
nouncement, which, at any other time; 
perhaps, I should have joined in, but 
which now grated sadly on my ruffled feel- 

ings. 

** Here, Charley, this is for you,” said; 
the Major; and added, in a whisper— 
“and upon my conscience, between: our- 
selves, your friend, whoever he is, has a 
strong action against his writing-master— 
devil such a fist ever I looked at!” 

One glance satisfied me as to my corre- 
spondent. It was from Father Rush, my; 
old. Tutor. I hurried eagerly, from the 
spot,—and, regaining my quarters, locked 
the door, and with a beating heart broke, 
the seal and began, as well as I was able, 
to decipher his letter. The hand was 
cramped and stiffened with age, and the 
bold upright letters were gnarled and twist- 
ed like a rustic fence, and demanded great 
patience and much time in unraveling. It 
ran thus : 

‘‘The Priory, Lady-day, 1809. 

‘“My DEAR Master CHARLES,—Your 
uncle’s feet are so big and so uneasy that 
he can’t write, and I am obliged to take: 
up the pen myself, to tell you how we are 
doing here since you left us.. And, first of 
all, the master lost the law-suit in Dublin, 
all for the want of a Galway jury; but, 
they don’t go up to town for strong reasons 
they had ; and the Curranolick property is 
gone to Ned M‘Manus, and may the devil do 
him good with it | Peggy Maher left. this 
on ‘Tuesday; she was complaining. of a 
weakness ; shes gone to consult the.doctors. 
I’m sorry for poor Peggy. 

“Owen. M‘Neil beat the Slatterys out of 
Portumna on Saturday, and Jem, they say, 
is fractured. I trust it’s true, for he never 
was good, root nor branch, and. we’ve strong 
reasons to suspect him for drawing the river 
with a net at mght. Sir Harry Boyle 
sprained his wrist, breaking open his bed- 
room, that he locked when he was inside. 
The Count and the master were laughing 
all the evening at him. Matters are going 
very hard in the country ; the people pay- 
ing their rents regularly, and not caring 
half as much as they used about the real 
gentry and the old families, 

“We kept your birthday at the Castiein 
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great style, had the militia band from the 
town, and all the tenants. Mr. James 
Daly danced with your old friend Mary 
Green, and sang a beautiful song, and was 
going to raise the devil, but I interfered ; 
he burnt down half the blue drawing-room 
the last night with his tricks ; not that your 
uncle cares, God preserve him to us !—it’s 
little anything like that would fret him. 
The Count quarreled with a young gentle- 
man in the course of the evening, but 
found out he was only an attorney from 
Dublin, so he didn’t shoot him, but he was 
ducked in the pond by the people, and your 
uncle says he hopes they have a true copy 
of him at home, as theyll never know the 
original. 

“Peter died soon after you went away, 
but Tim hunts the dogs just as well ; they 
had a beautiful run last Wednesday, and 
the Lord* sent for him and gave him a five- 
pound note; but he says he’d rather see 

ourself back again than twice as much. 

hey killed near the big turnip field, and 
all went down to see where you leaped 
Badger over the sunk fence ; they call it 
‘Hammersley’s Nose’ ever since. Bodkin 
was at Ballimasloe the last fair, limping 
about with a stick ; he’s twice as quiet as 
he used to be, and never beat any one since 
that morning. 

‘* Nelly Guire at the cross-roads, wants 
to send you four pair of stockings she knit- 
ted for you ; and I have a keg of potteen of 
Barney’s own making this two months, not 
knowing how to send it ; maybe Sir Arthur 
himself would like a taste 5 he’s an Irish- 
man himself, and one we’re proud of too ! 
The Maynooth chaps are flying all about the 
country, and making us all uncomfortable 
—God’s will be done, but we used to think 
ourselves good enough! Your foster-sis- 
ter, Kitty Doolan, had a fine boy; it’s to 
be called after you, and your uncle’s to 
give a christening. He bids me tell you 
to draw on him when you want money, and 
that there’s 4007. ready for you now some- 
where in Dublin, I forget the name, and as 
he’s asleep I don’t like asking him. There 
was a droll devil down here in the summer 
that knew you well—a Mr. Webber. The 
master treated him like the Lord Lieuten- 
ant ; had dinner parties for him, and gave 
him Oliver Cromwell to ride over to Meel- 
ish. He is expected again for the cock- 
shooting, for the master likes him greatly. 
I’m done at last, for my paper is finished 
and the candle just out ; so with every good 


* To excuse Father Rush for any apparent impi- 
ety, | must add, that, by the ‘‘ Lord,” he means 
*¢ Lord Clanricarde,” 
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wish and every good thought, remember 
your own old friend, = Perer Rusu. 


«P.§.—It’s Smart and Sykes, Fleet 
street, has the money. Father O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of Ennis, bids me ask if you ever 
met his nephew. If youdo, make him sing 
‘Larry M‘Hale.’ I hear it’s a treat. 

‘* How is Mickey Free going on ? There 
are three decent young women in the parish 
he promised to marry, and I suppose he’s 
pursuing the same game with the Portu- 
guese. But he was never remarkable for 
minding his duties. ‘Tell him I am keep- 
ing my eye on him. ae 


Here concluded this long epistle, and, 
though there were many parts I could not 
help smiling at, yet upon the whole, I felt 
sad and dispirited. What I had long fore- 
seen and anticipated was gradually aceom- 
plishing—the wreck of an old and honored 
house—the fall of a name once the watch- 
word for all that was benevolent and hos- 
pitable in the land. The termination of 
the lawsuit I knew must have been aheayy 
blow to my poor uncle, who, every consider- 
ation of money apart, felt in a legal combat 
all the enthusiasm and excitement of a per- 
sonal conflict. With him, there was less a 
question of to whom the broad acres revert- 
ed, so much as whether that ‘scoundrel Tom 
Basset, the attorney at Athlone, should 
triumph over us ;” or, ‘* M‘Manus live in 
the house as master, where his father had 
officiated as butler.” It was at this his 
Irish pride took offense; and straitened 
circumstances and narrowed fortunes bore 
little upon him in comparison with this 
feeling. 

I could see, too, that with breaking for- 
tunes, bad health was making heavy in- 
roads upon him ; and while, with the reck- 
less desperation of ruin, he still kept open 
house, 1 could picture to myself his cheer- 
ful eye and handsome smile, but ill con- 
cealing the slow but certain march of a 
broken heart. 

My position was doubly painful ; for any 
advice, had I been calculated to give it, 
would have seemed an act of indelicate in- 
terference from one who was to benefit by 
his own counsel ; and, although I had been 
reared and educated as my uncle’s heir, I 
had no title nor pretension to succeed him 
other than his kind feelings respecting me. 
I could, therefore, only look on in silence, 
and watch the painful progress of our 
downfall, without a power to arrest it. 

These were sad thoughts, and came when 
my heart was already bowed down with its 
affliction, That my poor uncle might be 


the mise: y which sooner or later 
nevitable, was now my only wish ; 
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the heart, was all my prayer. Let him but 
close his eyes in the old wainscoted bed- 
room, beneath the old roof where his fa- 
thers and grandfathers have done so for 
centuries. Let the faithful followers he 
has known since his childhood stand round 
his bed ; while his fast-failing sight recog- 
nizes each old and well-remembered object, 
and the same bell which rang its farewell 
to the spirit of his ancestors, toll for him, 
the last of his race—and, as for me, there 
was the wide world before me, and a nar- 
row resting-place would suffice for a sol- 
dier’s sepulcher. 

As the mail-cart was returning the next 
day to Lisbon, I immediately sat down and 
replied to the worthy Father’s letter, 


speaking as encouragingly as I could of. 


my own prospects. I dwelt much upon 
what was nearest my heart, and begged of 
the good priest to watch over my uncle’s 
health, to cheer his spirits, and support his 
courage ; and that I trusted the day was 
not far distant when I should be once more 
amongst them, with many a story of fray 
and battle-field to enliven their firesides. 
Pressing him to write frequently to me, I 
closed my hurried letter; and, having dis- 
patched it, sat sorrowfully down to muse 
over my fortunes. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH SIR ARTHUR. 


THE events of the last few days had im- 
pressed me with a weight of years. The 
awful circumstances of that evening lay 
heavily at my heart, and though guiltless 
of Trevyllian’s blood, the reproach that 


conscience ever carries, when one has been | 
involved in a death-scene, never left my | 
|the spoiled and humored child, whose ca- 


thoughts. 

For some time previously I had been de- 
pressed and dispirited, and the awful shock 
I had sustained broke my nerve and un- 
manned me greatly. 

There are times when our sorrows tinge 
all the colorings of our thoughts, and one 
pervading hue of melancholy spreads like a 
pall upon what we have of fairest and 
brightest on earth. So was it now; I had 
lost hope and ambition—a sad feeling that 
my career was destined to misfortune and 
mishap gained hourly upon me; and all 
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rht go down to the grave with-| 
1e embittering feelings which a ruined | 
e and a fallen house bring home to 


the bright aspirations of a soldier’s A 
all my Athan for the pomp s glory, 
cumstance of glorious war, fell coldly upon 
my heart ; and I looked upon the chivalry 
of a soldier’s life as the empty pageant of 
a dream. ra Mt ter berry 

In this sad frame of mind I avoided all 
intercourse with my brother officers—their 
gay and joyous spirits only jarred upon my 
brooding thoughts, and, feigning illness, I 
kept almost entirely to my quarters. 

The inactivity of our present life weighed 
also heavily upon me. ‘The stirring events 
of a campaign—the march, the bivouae, the 
picket—call forth a certain physical exer- 
tion that never fails to react upon the tor- 
pid mind. 

Forgetting all around me, I thought of 
home ;-I thought of those whose hearts I 
felt were now turning toward me, and con- 
sidered within myself how I could have 
exchanged the home—the days of peaceful 
happiness there, for the life of misery and 
disappointment I now endured. 

A brooding melancholy gained daily 
more and more upon me. A wish to re- 
turn to Ireland, a vague and indistinct 
feeling that my career was not destined for 
aught of great and good, crept upon me, 
and I longed to sink into oblivion, forgot- 
ten and forgot. 

I record this painful feeling here, while 
it is still a painful memory, as one of the 
dark shadows that cross the bright sky of 
our happiest days. 

Happy, indeed, are they, as we look back 
to them, and remember the times we have 
pronounced ourselves ‘‘ the most miserable 
of mankind.” ‘This somehow is a confes- 
sion we never make later on in life, when 
real troubles and true afflictions assail us. 
Whether we call in more philosophy to 
our aid, or that our senses become less 
acute and discerning, I’m sure I know not. 

As for me, I confess by far the greater 
portion of my sorrows seemed to come in 
that budding period of existence when life 
is ever fairest and most captivating. Not, 
perhaps, that the fact was really so, but 


prices were a law, felt heavily the threat- 
ening difficulties of his first voyage. 
While, as he continued to sail over the 
ocean of life, he braved the storm and the 
squall, and felt only gratitude for the fa- 
voring breeze that wafted him upon his 
course. 

What an admirable remedy for misan- 
thropy is the being placed in a subordi- 
nate condition in hfe! Had I, at the 
period that I write, been Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley—had I even been Marshal Beresford, 


826. 
to all certainty I’d have played the very 


devil with his Majesty’s forces. —P’d have 
brought my rascals to where they’d have} 


been well peppered—that’s certain. ; 
But.as, luckily for the sake of humanity 


in general and the well-being of the ser- 


vice in particular, I was merely Lieutenant 
Q’Malley, 14th Light Dragoons, the. case 
was very different... With what, heavy cen- 
sure did I condemn the Commander of the 
Forces in. my own mind. for his. want. of 
daring and enterprise! Whole nights did 
I. pass, in, endeavoring, to account, for his 


inactivity and lethargy. Why he did, not. 


sertatim fall upon Soult, Ney, and Victor, 
annihilate the French forces, and sack 


Madrid, I looked upon as little less than: a, 


riddle;,and yet there he waited, drilling, 
exercising, and foraging, as if we were. at 
Hounslow. Now most fortunately. here 
again I was, not Sir Arthur. 

Something in this frame of. mind, I was 
taking one evening a solitary ride some 
miles from the camp. Without noticing 
the. circumstance, 1 had entered a little 
mountain tract, when, the ground. being 
broken and uneven, I dismounted and pro- 
ceeded a-foot, with the bridle within my 
arm. IL had not gone far when the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs came rapidly toward me, 
and, though there was something startling 
in the pace over such a piece of road, I 
never lifted my eyes as the horseman came 
up, but continued my slow progress on- 
ward, my head sunk upon my bosom. 

**‘Holloa, sir!’ cried a. sharp voice, 
whose tones seemed somehow not heard for 
the first time., I looked up, saw a slight 
figure closely buttoned up in a blue horse- 
man’s cloak, the collar of which almost 
entirely hid his features; he wore a plain 
cocked, hat without a feather, and was 
mounted, upon a sharp, wiry-looking hack, 

‘‘Holloa, sir! What regiment, do you 
belong to ?” 

As I had nothing of the soldier about 
me, save a blue foraging cap, to denote my 
corps, the tone of the demand was little 
calculated to elicit a very polished reply ; 
but preferring as. most impertinent to 
make no answer, I passed on without 
speaking. 

‘‘Did you hear, sir?” cried the same 
voice ina still louder key. ‘ What’s your 
regiment ?” 

I now turned round, resolved to question 
the other in turn ; when, to my inexpress- 
ible shame and confusion, he had lowered 
the collar of his cloak, and I saw the fea- 
tures of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

‘* Fourteenth Light Dragoons, sir,” 
I, blushing as I spoke. 


said 
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‘Have you.not read the general order, der. 
sir? Why have you left the camp?” 
Now. I had not read. a general. order nor. 
even heard one for aboye a fortnight. So, 
I stammered out some bungling answer... 

‘“To your quarters, sir, and report. your-, 
self under arrest. What’s your name ?” 

« Lieutenant O’Malley,. sir.” (om 

‘‘ Well, sir,, your passion for rambling, 
shall be indulged. You shall be sent to, 
the rear with dispatches ; and, as the army 
is. in. advance, probably the-lesson may be: 
serviceable.” So saying he. pressed spurs. 
to his horse, and. was out of sight. in a,mo- 
ment. 


CHAPTER, LXV. 
TALAVERA. 


Havinea been dispatched to the rear 
with orders for General. Craufurd, I did 
not reach Talavera till the morning of. the 
28th. Two: days’ hard fighting had left, 
the contending armies still face to face, and, 
without. any decided advantage on either 
side, 

When I arrived upon the battle-field the 
combat. of the morning was over. It was 
then ten o’clock, and the troops were at 
breakfast, if the few ounces of wheat, spar- 
ingly dealt out amongst them, could be 
dignified by that name, All was, however, 
life and animation on every side ;, the mer- 
ry laugh, the passing jest, the careless look, 
bespoke the free and daring character of 
the soldiery, as they sat in groups upon the 
grass ; and, except when, a fatigue party 
passed by, bearing some wounded comrade 
to the rear, no touch of seriousness rested 
upon their hardy features. The morning 
was indeed a glorious one; a sky of un- 
clouded blue stretched above a. landscape 
unsurpassed in loveliness. Far to the mght 
rolled on in placid stream the broad Tagus, 
bathing in its eddies the very walls of 
Talavera, the ground from which, to our 
position, gently undulated across a plain 
of most fertile richness, and terminated on 
our extreme left ina bold height, protected 
in. front by a ravine, and flanked by a deep 
and rugged valley. 

The Spaniards occupied the right of the 
line, connecting with our troops at a rising 
ground, upon which a strong redoubt had 
been hastily thrown up. The fourth diyi- 
sion and the Guards were stationed here, 
next to whom came Cameron’s brigade and 
the Germans ; Mackenzie and Hill holding 
the extreme left of all, which might be 
called the key of our position. In the val- 
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Twenty-third. inod 
rapidly past, saluting some old 


| As! 


familiar face at each moment, I could not 
help feeling struck at the evidence of the 


desperate battle that) so’ lately had: raged 
there. The whole surface of the hill was 
one mass of dead and dying, the bearskin 
of the French grenadier lying side by side 
with the tartan of the Highlander. “Dee 
furrows in the soil showed the trac 
of the furious cannonade, and the terrible 
evidences of a bayonet charge were written 
in the mangled corpses around. 

The fight had been maintained without 
any intermission from daybreak till near 
nine o’clock that morning, and the slaugh- 
ter on both sides was dreadful; the mounds 
of fresh earth on every side told of the sol- 
dier’s sepulcher, and the unceasing tramp 
of the pioneers struck sadly upon the ear, 
as the groans of the wounded blended with 
the funeral sounds around them. 

In front were drawn up the dark legions 
of France ; massive columns of infantry, 
with dense bodies: of artillery alternating 
along the line. They, too, occupied a 
gently rising ground ; the valley between 
the two armies being crossed’ half way by a 
little rivulet, and here, during the sultry 
heat of the morning, the troops on both 
sides met and mingled to quench their 
thirst ere the trumpet again called them to 
the slaughter. 

In a small ravine, near the center of 
our line, were drawn up Cotton’s: brigade, 
of whom the fusiliers formed apart. Direct- 
ly in front of this were Campbell’s brigade, 
to the left of which, upon a gentle slope, 
the staff were now assembled. 'Thither, 
accordingly, I bent my steps, and, as I 
came up the little scarp, found myself 
among the generals of division, hastily 
summoned by Sir Arthur to deliberate up- 
en a forward movement. The council 
lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, and 
when I presented myself to deliver my re- 
port, all the dispositions for the battle had 
been decided upon, and the Commander of 
the Forces, seated upon the grass at his 
breakfast, looked by far the most uncon- 
cerned and uninterested man I had seen 
that: morning. 

He turned his head rapidly as I came up, 
and, before the aide-de-camp could an- 
nounce me, called out: 

“Well, sir, what news of the reinforce- 
ments ?” . 

‘‘ They cannot reach Talavera before to- 
morrow, sir.” 
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ley beneath the latter were picketed three} 
y regiments, among which I was not. 
long in detecting my gallant friends of the: 


_« Then, before that we shall: not want 
them. That will do, sir.” yHfa Bis KATE 
So saying, he resumed his breakfast, and’ 


-|I retired, more than ever struck with the 


surprising coolness of the man’ upon whom 
no disappointment seemed to have the 
slightest influence) be a 

had scarcely rejoined my regiment, and 
was giving an account to my brother offi- 
cers of my journey, when an aide-de-camp 
came galloping at full speed down the line, 
and communicating with the several com-: 
manding officers as he passed. 

What might be the nature of the orders: 
we could not guess at ; for no word to fall 
in followed, and yet it was evident some- 
thie of importance was at hand. Upon 
the hill where the staff were assembled no 
unusual. bustle appeared, and we could see 
the bay cob of Sir Arthur still being led 
up and down by the groom, with a dra- 
goon’s mantle thrown over him. The sol- 
diers, overcome by the heat and fatigue of 
the morning, lay stretched around upon 
the grass, and. everything bespoke a period. 
of rest and refreshment. 

** We are going to advance, depend upon 
it !” said a young officer beside me ; ‘the 
repulse of this morning has been a smart 
lesson to the French, and Sir Arthur won’t 
leave them without: impressing it upon 
them.” 

‘‘Hark, what’s that?” cried Baker; 
“listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most delicious 
music came wafted across the plain. It 
was from the band of a French regiment, 
and, mellowed by the distance, it seemed, 
in the calm stillness of the morning air, 
like something’ less of earth than heaven. 

As we listened, the notes swelled upward 
yet fuller; and one by one the different 
bands seemed to join, till at last the whole 
air seemed full of the rich flood of melody. 

We could now perceive the stragglers 
were rapidly falling back, while high above 
all other sounds the clanging notes of the 
trumpet were heard along the line. The 
hoarse drum now beat to arms, and soon 
after a brilliant staff rode slowly from be- 
tween two dense bodies of infantry, and 
advancing some distance into the plain, 
seemed to reconnoiter us. A cloud of 
Polish cavalry, distinguished by their long 
lances and floating banners, loitered in 
their rear. 

We had not time for further observation, 
when the drums on our side beat to arms, 
and the hoarse cry, ‘‘ Fall in—fall in there, 
lads !” resounded along the line. 

It was now one o’clock, and before half 
an hour the troops had resumed the posi« 


tion of the morning, and stood silent and 
anxious spectators of the scene before 
them. « ; & | 


Upon the table land, to the rear of the) 


French position, we could descry the gor- 
geous tent of King Joseph, around which 
a large and splendidly-accoutered staff were 
seen standing. Here, too, the bustle and 
excitement seemed considerable, for to this 
point the dark masses of the infantry 
seemed converging from the extreme right ; 
and here we could perceive the royal guards 
and the reserve now forming in column of 
attack. 

From the crest of the hill down to the 
very valley, the dark, dense ranks extended, 
the flanks protected by a powerful artillery 
and deep masses of heavy cavalry. It was 
evident that the attack was not to com- 
mence on our side, and the greatest and 
most intense anxiety pervaded us as to 
what part of our lme was first>to be as- 
sailed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
from the height had been patiently observ- 
ing the field of battle, dispatched an aide- 
de-camp at full gallop toward Campbell’s 
brigade, posted directly in advance of us. 
As he passed swiftly along he called out, 
“Youre in for it, Fourteenth ; you’ll have 
to open the ball to-day.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when a 
signal gun from the French boomed heavily 
through the stillair. The last echo was 
growing fainter, and the heayy smoke 
breaking into mist, when the most deafen- 
ing thunder ever my ears heard came peal- 
ing around us; eighty pieces of artillery 
had opened upon us, sending a very tem- 
pest of balls upon our line, while midst the 
smoke and dust we could see the light 
troops advancing at a run, followed by the 
broad and massive columns in all the terror 
and majesty of war. 

“What asplendid attack ! How gallantly 
they come on!” cried an old veteran ofti- 
cer beside me, forgetting all rivalry in his 
noble admiration of our enemy. 

The intervening space was soon passed, 
and the tirailleurs falling back as the 
columns came on, the towering masses bore 
down upon Campbell’s division with a loud 
ery of defiance. Silently and steadily the 
English infantry awaited the attack, and 
returning the fire with one withering yol- 
ley, were ordered to charge. Scarcely were 
the bayonets lowered, when the head of 
the advancing column broke and_ fled, 
while Mackenzie’s brigade, overlapping the 
flank, pushed boldly forward, and a scene 
of frightful carnage followed; for a 
moment a hand to hand combat was sus- 
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tained, but the unbroken files and impreg- 
nable bayonets of the English conquered, 
and the French: fled, leaving six guns 
behind them. ¥; 

The gallant enemy were troops of tried 
and proved courage, and scarcely had they 
retreated when they again formed, but just 
‘as they prepared to come forward, a tre-. 
mendous shower of grape opened upon 
them from our batteries, while a cloud of 
Spanish horse assailed them in flank, and 
nearly cut them in pieces. 

While this was passing on the right, a 
tremendous attack menaced the hill upon 
which our left was posted. ‘Two powerful 
columns of French infantry, supported by 
some regiments of light cavalry, came 
steadily forward to the attack ; Anson’s 
brigade were ordered to charge. 

Away they went at top speed, but had not 
gone above a hundred yards when they were 
suddenly arrested by a deep chasm ; here 
the German hussars pulled short up, but 
the 'l'wenty-third dashing impetuously for- 
ward, a scene of terrific carnage ensued, 
men and horses rolling indiscriminately 
together under a withering fire from the 
French squares. Even here, however, 
British valor quailed not, for Major Fran- 
cis Ponsonby, forming all who came up, 
rode boldly upon a brigade of French 
chasseurs in the rear. Victor, who from 
the first had watched the movement, at 
once dispatched a lancer regiment against 
them, and then these brave fellows were 
absolutely cut to atoms, the few who 
escaped having passed through the French 
columns and reached Bassecour’s Spanish 
division on the far right. 

Dwing this time the hill was again as- 
sailed, and even more desperately than be- 
fore, while Victor himself led on the fourth 
corps to an attack upon our right and 
center. 

The Guards waited without flinching the 
impetuous rush of the advancing columns, 
and, when at length within a short dis- 
tance, dashed forward with. the bayonet, 
driving everything before them. The 
French fell back upon their sustaining 
masses, and, rallying in an instant, again 
came forward, supported by a tremendous 
fire from their batteries. The Guards drew 
back, and the German Legion, suddenly 
thrown into confusion, began to retire in 
disorder. This was the most critical mo- 
ment of the day, for, although successful 
upon the extreme right and left of our 
line, our center was absolutely broken. 
Just at this moment Gordon rode up to 
|our brigade ; his face was pale and his look 
| flurried and excited. 
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they are—su 

These few were all he spoke ; and 
the next moment the measured tread of a 
column was heard behind us. On the 
came like one man, their compact an 

formation looking like some massive 

3 wheeling 1 companies, they suffered 

the Guards and Germans to retire behind 

them, and then re-forming into line, they 

rushed forward with the bayonet. Our 

artillery opened with a deafening thunder 

behind them, and then we were ordered to 
charge. 

We came on at a trot; the Guards, who 
had now recovered their formation, cheered 
us as we proceeded ; the smoke of the can- 
nonade obscured everything until we had 
advanced some distance, but just as we 
emerged beyond the line of the gallant 
Forty-eighth, the splendid panorama of 
the battle-field broke suddenly upon us. 

** Charge! forward !” cried the hoarse 
voice of our Colonel; and we were upon 
them. The French infantry, already 
broken by the withering musketry of our 
people, gave way before us, and, unable to 
form a square, retired fighting, but in con- 
fusion, and with tremendous loss, to their 
position. One glorious cheer from left to 
right of our line proclaimed the victory, 
while a deafening discharge of artillery 
from the French replied to this defiance, 
and the battle was over. Had the Spanish 
army been capable of a forward movement, 
our successes at this moment would have 
been much more considerable; but they 
did not dare to change their position, and 
the repulse of our enemy was destined to 
be all our glory. The French, however, 
suffered much more severely than we did ; 
and, retiring during the night, fell back 
behind the Alberche, leaving us the victory 
and the battle-field. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
NIGHT APTER TALAVERA. 


THE night which followed the battle was 
a sad one. ‘Through the darkness, and 
under a fast-falling rain, the hours were 
spent in searching for our wounded com- 
rades amid the heap of slain upon the 
field ; and the glimmering of the lanterns, 
as they flickered far and near across the 
wide plain, bespoke the track of the fa- 
tigue parties in their mournful round; 
while the groans of the wounded rose amid 
the silence with an accent of heartrending 
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anguish ; so true was it, as our great com- 
mander said, “there is nothing more sad 
than a victory, except adefeat.” 

Around our bivouae fires, the feeling of 
sorrowful depression was also evident. We 
had gained a great victory, it was true; we 
had beaten the farfamed legions of France 
upon a ground of their own choosing, led 
by the most celebrated of their Marshals 
and under the eyes of the Emperor’s own 
brother ; but still we felt all the hazardous 
daring of our position, and had no confi- 
dence whatever in the courage or discipline 
of our allies ; and we saw that in the very 
mélée of the battle the efforts of the enemy 
were directed almost exclusively against 
our line, so confidently did they under- | 
value the efforts of the Spanish troops. 
Morning broke at length, and scarcely was 
the heavy mist clearing away before the 
red stinlight, when the sounds of fife and 
drum were heard from a distant part of the 
field. The notes swelled or sank as the 
breeze rose or fell, and many a conjecture. 
was hazarded as to their meaning, for no 
object was well visible for more than a few 
hundred yards off; gradually, however, 
they grew nearer and nearer, and at length, 
as the air cleared, and the hazy vapor 
evaporated, the bright scarlet. uniform of a_ 
British regiment was seen advancing at a 
quick step. 

As they came nearer, the well-known 
march of the gallant Forty-third was recog- 
nized by some of our people, and imme- 
diately the rumor fled like hghtning,—‘* It 
is Craufurd’s brigade!” and so it was; 
the noble fellow had marched his division 
the unparalleled distance of sixty English 
miles in twenty-seven hours. Over a burn- 
ing sandy soil, exposed to a raging sun, 
without rations, almost without water, 
these gallant troops pressed on in the un- 
wearied hope of sharing the glory of the 
battle-field. One tremendous cheer wel- 
comed the head of the column as the 
marched past, and continued till the last 
file had deployed before us. 

As these splendid regiments moved by 
we could not help feeling what signal ser- 
vice they might have rendered us but a few 
hours before; their soldierlike bearing, 
their high and effective state of discipline, 
their well-known reputation, were in every 
mouth; and I scarcely think that any 
corps who stood the brunt of the mighty 
battle were the subject of more encomium 
than the braye fellows who had just joined 
us. 

The mournful duties of the night were 
soon forgotten in the gay and buoyant 
sounds on eyery side, Congratulations, 
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thrilling thought, * What will they. say at 
duomeni? sisi! to. hotwedotos aod} ud 
I was standing amid-a group of my bro- 


‘ther officers, when I received an order | 
-from the Colonel ‘to ride down to Talavera | 
for the return of our wounded, as the ar- | 


rival of the Commander-in-Chief was mo- 
mentarily looked for. I threw myself up- 
on my horse, and setting out at a brisk 
-pace, ‘soon reached the gates. 

‘On entermg the town, I was obliged ‘to 
dismount and proceed on foot. The streets 
were completely filled with people, tread- 
Ing their way among wagons, forage-carts, 
‘and sick-litters: here was a booth ‘filled 
with all imaginable wares for sale ; there a 
temporary gin-shop established beneath a 
broken baggage-wagon; “here, might be 
seen a merry party throwing dice for a tur- 
key or a kid—there, a wounded man, with 
bloodless cheek and tottermg step, inquir- 
ing the road to the hospital; the accents 
of agony mingled with the drunken cho- 
rus, and the sharp crack of the Proyost- 
Marshal’s whip was heard above the boist- 
erous reveling of the debauchee. All was 
confusion, bustle, and excitement. The 
staff-officer, with his flowing plume and 
glittering epaulettes, wended his way on 
foot amid the din and bustle, unnoticed 
and uncared for; while the little drummer 
amused an admiring audience of simple 
country-folk by some wondrous tale of the 
great victory. | 

My passage through this dense mass was 
necessarily a slow one. No one made way 
for another; discipline for the time was at 
an end, and with it all respect for rank or 
position. It was what nothing of mere vi- 
cissitude in the fortune of- war can equal 
—the wild orgie of an army the day after 
a battle. 

On turning the corner of a narrow street, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd 
which, gathered round a small fountain, 
seemed, as well as I could perceive, to wit- 
ness some proceeding with amore than or- 
dinary interest. Exclamations in Portu- 
guese, expressive of surprise and admira- 
tion, were mingled with English oaths and 
Irish ejaculations, while high above all rose 
other sounds—the cries of some one in 
pain and suffering; forcing my way through 
the dense group, I at length reached the 
interior of the crowd, when, to my aston- 
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est imaginable Cork accent, were sufficient 
to arrest my steps, and I stopped for some 
time to observe him. : 

The patient, who was a large, powerful- 
ly-built fellow, had been wounded in both 
legs by the explosion of a shell, but yet 
not so severely as to require amputation. 

*“ Does that plaze you, then ?” said the 
doetor, as he applied some powerful caustic 
to a wounded vessel; “there’s no satisfy- 
ing the like of you. Quite warm and com- 
fortable ye’ll be this morning after that, I 
saw that same shell coming, and I called 
out to Maurice Blake, ‘By your leave, 
Maurice, let that fellow pass, he’s in a 
hurry'!’ and faith, I said to myself, ‘there’s 
more where you came from—you’re not an 
only child, and I never liked the family.’ 
—What are ‘ye grinning for, ye brown 
thieves ?” ‘This was addressed to the 
Portuguese. ‘‘ There, now, keep the limb 
quiet and easy. Upon my conscience, if 
that shell fell into ould Lundy Foot’s shop 
this morning, there’d be plenty of sneez- 
ing in Sackville~street. Who’s next?” 
said he, looking round with an _ ex- 
pression that seemed to ‘threaten that, 
if no wounded man was ready, he was 
quite prepared to carve out a patient for 
himself. Not exactly relishing the invita- 
tion in the searching that accompanied 
it, I backed my way through the crowd, 
and continued my path toward the hospi- 
tal. 

Here the ‘scene which presented itself 
was shocking beyond belief—frightful and 
ghastly wounds from shells and cannon- 
shot were seen on all sides, every imagin- 
able species of suffering that man is capa- 
ble of was presented to view, while, amid 
the dead and dying, operations the most 
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inful were proceeding with a haste and | 
Paste that plainly showed how many more 
waited their tur “for, similar offices. | The 
stairs were blocked up with fresh arrivals | 
of wounded men, and even upon the cor- 
ridors and landing-places the sick were 


I hurried to that part of the building 
where my own people were, and soon learn- 
ed that our loss was confined to about four- 
teen wounded ; five of them were officers: 
but, fortunately, we lost not a man of our 
gallant fellows, and Talavera brought us 
no mourning for a comrade to damp the 
exultation we felt in our victory. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL. 
THE (OUTPOST. 


During the three days which succeeded 
the battle, all things remained as they were 
before. The enemy had gradually with- 
drawn all his forces, and our most advanced 
pickets never came in sight of a French de- 
tachment. Still, although we had gained 
@ great victory, our situation was anything 
but flattering. The most strenuous exer- 
tions of the commissariat were barely suffi- 
cient to provision the troops; and we had 
even already but too much experience of 
how little trust or reliance could be ‘reposed 
in the most lavish promises of our allies. 
It was true, our spirits failed us not, but it 
was rather from an implicit and never-fail- 
ing confidence in the resources of our great 
leader, than that any amongst us could see 
his way through the dense cloud of diffi- 
culty and danger that seemed to envelop 
us on every side. 

To add to the pressing emergency of our 
position, we learned on the evening of the 
31st that Soult was advancing from ‘the 
north, and at the head of fourteen thou- 

.gand chosen troops in full march upon 
Placentia ; thus threatening our rear, at 
the very moment, too, when any further 
advance was evidently impossible. 

On the morning of the first of August, I 
was qrdered with a small party to push for- 
ward in the direction of the Alberche, upon 
the left bank of which it was reported that 
the French were again concentrating their 
forces, and, if possible, to obtain informa- 
tion as'to their future movements. Mean- 
while, the army was about to fall back 
upon Oropesa, there to await Soult’s ad- 
vance, and, if necessary, to give him battle 
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secure Talavera, with its stores and hospi- 
Be Peco we present fhovement trom 

After a hearty breakfast, and a ‘kind 
*Good-by!” from my brother officers, I 
set out. My road along the Tagus, for 
several miles of the way, was a narrow path 
rel Nea ste rocky ledge of the river, 
shaded by rich olive plantations that threw 
a friendly shade over us during the noon- 
hard 

‘We traveled along silently, sparing our 
cattle from time to time, but endeavoring 
ere nightfall to reach Torrijos, in which 
village we had heard evvordh French sol- 
diers were in hospital. Our information 
leading us to believe them very inadequate- 
ly guarded, we hoped to make some prison- 
ers, from whom the information we sought 
could in all likelihood be obtained. More 
than“once during the day our road was 
crossed by parties similar’to our own, sent 
forward to reconnoiter ; and toward even- 
ing a party of the Twenty-third Light 
Dragoons, returning toward Talavera, in- 
formed us that the French had retired from 
Torrijos, which was now occupied by an 
English detachment, under my old friend 
O’Shaughnessy. 

Ivneed not say with what pleasure I 
heard this ees of news, and eagerly press- 
ed forward, preferring the warm shelter 
and hospitable board the Major was certain 
of possessing, to the cold blast and drip- 
ping grass of a bivouac. Night, however, 
fell fast ; darkness, without an intervening 
twilight, set in, and we lost our way. A 
bleak table-land, with here and there a 
stunted, leafless tree, was all that we could 
discern by the pale light of a new moon. . 
An apparently interminable heath, un- 
crossed by path or foot-track, was before 
us, and our jaded cattle seemed to feel the 
dreary uncertainty of the prospect as sen- 
sitively as ourselves—stumbling and_ over- 
reaching at every step. 

Cursing my ill-luck for such a misad- 
venture, and once more picturing to my 
mind the bright blazing hearth and smok- 
ing supper | had hoped to partake of, I 
called a halt, and prepared to pass the 
night. My decision was hastened by find- 
ing myself suddenly in a little grove of 
pine-trees, whose shelter was not to be de- 
spised ; besides that, our bivouac fires were 
now sure of being supplied. 

It was fortunate the night was fine, 
though dark. In a calm, still atmosphere, 
when not a leaf moved nora branch stir- 
red, we picketed our tired horses, and, 
shaking out their forage, heaped up in..the 
midst-a blazing fire of the fir-tree. Our 
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humble supper was produced, and even 
with the still fingering reverie of the Ma- 
jor and his happier destiny, I began to feel 
comfortable. way 

My troopers, who probably had not been 
flattering their imaginations with such 
gourmand reflections and views, sat  hap- 


pily around their cheerful blaze, chatting 


over the great battle they had so lately 
witnessed, and mingling their stories of 
some comrade’s prowess with sorrows for 
the dead and proud hopes for the future. 
In the midst, upon his knees beside the 
flame, was Mike, disputing, detailing, 
guessing, and occasionally inventing—all 
his arguments only tending to one view of 
the late victory—‘‘ that it was the Lord’s 
mercy the most of the Forty-eighth was 
_ Trish, or we wouldn’t be sitting there now!”’ 

Despite Mr. Free’s conversational gifts, 
however, his audience one by one dropped 
off in sleep, leaving him sole monarch of 
the watch-fire, and—what he thought more 
of—a small brass kettle nearly full of 
brandy-and-water. This latter, I perceiv- 
ed, he produced when all was tranquil, 
and seemed, as he cast a furtive glance 
around, to assure himself that he was the 
only company present. 

Lying some yards off, I watched him for 
about an hour, as he sat rubbing his hands 
before the blaze, or lifting the little vessel 
to his lips; his droll features ever and 
anon seeming acted upon by some passing 
dream of former devilment, as he smiled 
and muttered some sentences in’ an under- 
voice. Sleep at length overpowered me ; 
but my last waking thoughts were haunted 
with a singular ditty by which Mike ac- 
. companied himself as he kept burnishing 
the buttons of my jacket before the fire, 
now and then interrupting the melody by 
a recourse to the copper. 

** Well, well; you’re clean enough now, 
and sure it’s little good brightening you 
up, when you'll be as bad to-morrow. Like 
his father’s son, devil a lie in it! Nothing 
would serve him but his best blue jacket 
to fight in, as if the French was particular 
what they killed us in. Pleasant trade, 
upon my conscience! Well, never mind, 
That’s beautiful sperets, any how. Your 
health, Mickey Free; it’s yourself that 
stands to me. 


**¢ Tt’s little for glory I care ; 
Sure ambition is only a fable ; 
I’d as soon be myself as Lord Mayor, 
With lashings of drink on the table, 
I like to lie down in the sun 
And drame, when my faytures is scorchin’, 
That when I’m too owld for more fun, 
Why, I'll marry a wife with a fortune. 
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* «And, in winter, with jpacon n and eggs, _ 
_ And a place at the turf-fire basking, 
‘Sip m pee as I roasted my e aS Reena 
- Oh? the devila more ’d be asking! == 
For I haven’t a janius for work,— 
it was never the gift of the Bradies, — 
_ But I'd make a most illigant Turk, 
For I’m fond of tobaceo and ladies.’ ” 


This confounded refrain kept ringing 
through my dream, and ‘‘tobacco and la- 
dies”? mingled with my thoughts of storm 
and battle-field, long after their very gifted 
author had composed himself to slumber, 

Sleep, and sound sleep, came at length, 
and many hours elapsed ere I awoke. 
When I did so, my fire was reduced to its 
last embers. Mike, like the others, had 
sunk in slumber, and mid the gray dawn 
that precedes the morning, I could just 
perceive the dark shadows of my troopers 
as they lay in groups around. 

The fatigues of the previous day had so 
completely overcome me, that it was with 
difficulty I could arouse myself so far as to 
heap fresh logs upon the fire. This I did, 
with my eyes half closed, and in that list- 
less, dreamy state which seems the twilight 
of sleep. 

I managed so much, however, and was 
returning to my couch beneath a tree, 
when suddenly an object presented itself 
to my eyes that absolutely rooted me to 
the spot. At about twenty or thirty yards 
distant, where but the moment before the 
long line of horizon terminated the view, 
there now stood a huge figure of some ten 
or twelve feet in height; two heads— 
which surmounted this colossal personage 
—moved alternately from side to side, 
while several arms waved loosely to and fro 
in the most strange and uncouth manner. 
My first impression was that a dream had 
conjured up this distorted image; but 
when I had assured myself by repeated 
pinchings and shakings that I was really 
awake, still it remained there. .I was 
never much given to believe in ghosts ; 
but even had I been so, this strange appa- 
rition must have puzzled me as much as 
ever, for it could not haye been the repre- 
sentative of anything I ever heard of be- 
fore. 

A yague suspicion that some French 
trickery was concerned, induced me. to 
challenge it in French, so without advanc- 
ing a step, I halloed out, “ Qui va la?” 

My voice aroused a sleeping soldier, who, 
springing up beside me, had his carbine at 
the cock; while, equally thunderstruck 
with myself, he gazed at the monster. 

“Quit va la?” shouted I again, and no 
answer was returned, when suddenly the 
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“Qui va li?” SHOUTED I AGAIN, AND NO ANSWER WAS RETURNED, WHEN SUDDENLY THE 
HUGE OBJECT WHEELED RAPIDLY AROUND, AND WITHOUT WAITING FOR ANY FURTHER 
PARLEY, MADE FOR THE THICKET. (P. 832.) 
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huge mani rapidly around, and 
without waiting for any further parley, 
made for the thicket. | 

The tramp of a horse’s feet now assured 
me as to the nature of at least part of the 
had when click went the trigger be- 

ud me, and the trooper’s ball rushed 
whistling through the brushwood. In a 
moment the whole party were up and stir- 
ring. 
‘This way, lads!” cried I, as drawing 
my sabre, I dashed into the pine wood. 

or a few moments all was dark as mid- 
night; but as we proceeded further, we 
came out upon a little open space which 
commanded the plain beneath for a great 
extent. 

*“There it goes!” said one of the men, 
pointing toa narrow, beaten path, in which 
the tall figure moved at a slow and stately 
pace, while still the same wild gestures of 
heads and limbs continued. 

“Don’t fire, men ! don’t fire!” I cried, 
“but follow me,” as I set forward as hard 
as I could. 

As we neared it, the frantic gesticula- 
tions grew more and more remarkable, 
while some stray words which we half- 
caught, sounded like English in our ears. 
We were now within pistol-shot distance, 
when suddenly the horse—for that much 
at least we were assured of—stumbled and 
fell forward, precipitating the remainder 
of the object headlong into the road, 

In a second we were upon the spot, when 


the first sounds which greeted me were the | 
following, uttered in an accent by no means | 


new tome: 

“Oh, blessed Virgin! Wasn’t it yourself 
that threw me in the mud, or my nose was 
done for? Shaugh, Shaugh, my boy ! since 
we are taken, tip them the blarney, and 
say we’re generals of division !” 

I need not say with what a burst of 
laughter I received this very original de- 
claration. 

*“T ought to know that laugh,” eried a 
voice I at once knew to be my friend 
O’Shaughnessy. ‘* Are you Charles 0’ Mal- 
ley, by any chance in life ?” 

*“The same, Major, and delighted to 
meet you; though, faith, we were near 
giving you a rather warm reception. What 
in the devil’s name did you represent just 
now ?” 

“* Ask Maurice, there, bad luck to him! 
I wish the devil had him when he persuad- 
ed me into it.” 

*“Introduce me to your friend,” replied 
the other, rubbing his shins as he spoke. 
“Mr. O’Mealey,”—so he called me—* I 
think. Happy to meet you; my mother 
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Quill, of” the 
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was a Ryan of Kildooley, married to a first 
cousin of your father’s, before she took Mr. 
Quill, my respected progenitor. I’m Dr, 
48th, more commonly called 
Maurice Quill. Tear and ages! how sore 
my back is! It was all the fault of the 
baste, Mr. O’Mealey. We set out in search 
of you this morning, to bring you back with 
us to Torrijos, but we fell in with a ve 
pleasant funeral at Barcaventer, and joined 
them; they invited us, I may say, to spend 
the day; and a very jovial day it was. I 
was the chief mourner, and carried a very 
big candle through the village, in consid- 
eration of as fine a meat-pie, and as much 
lush as my grief permitted me to indulge 
in afterward. But, my dear sir, when it 
was all finished, we found ourselves nine 
miles from our quarters, and as neither of 
us were“in a very befitting condition for 
pedestrian exercise, we stole one of the 
leaders out of the hearse—velvet, plumes, 
and all—and set off home. 

*“When we came upon your party, we 
were not oyer clear whether you were Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, or French, and that was 
the reason I called out to you, ‘God save 
all here!’ in Jrish. Your polite answer 
was a shot, which struck the old horse in 
the knee, and although we wheeled about 
in double quick, we never could get him 
out of his professional habits on the road. 
He had a strong notion he was engaged 
in another funeral—as he was very likely 
to be—and the devil a bit faster than a 
dead march could we get him to, with all 
our thrashing. Orderly time, for men in a 
hurry, with a whole platoon blazing away 
behmd them! But long life to the caval- 
ry, they never hit anything !” 

While he continued to run on in this 
manner, we reached our watch-fire, when 
what was my surprise to discover, in my 
newly-made acquaintance, the worthy Doc- 
tor I had seen a day or two before, operat- 
ing at the fountain at Talavera ! 

‘Well, Mr. O’Mealey,” said he, as he 


/seated himself before the blaze, ‘* What is 


the state of the larder? Anything savory— 
anything drink-inspiring to be had ?” 

‘**T fear, Doctor, my fare is of the very 
humblest ; but still-~” 

** What are the fluids, Charley ?” cried 
the Major; ‘‘the cruel performance I have 
been enacting on that cursed beast has left 
me in a fever.” 

“This was a pigeon-pie, formerly,” said 
Dr. Quill, investigating the ruined walls of 
a pasty : ‘*and—but come, here’s a duck ; 
and if my nose deceive me not, a very tol- 
erable ham. Peter—Larry—Patsy—W hat’s 
the name of your familiar there ?” 
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“Mickey—Mickey Free” 
_ Mickey Free, then ; come here, avick ! 
Devise a little drink, my son—none of the 
weakest—no Jemon—hot! You under- 
stand, hot! That chap has an eye for 
unch; there’s no mistaking an Irish fel- 
ow, nature has endowed them richly—fine 
features, and a beautiful absorbent system ! 
That’s the gift! Just look at him, blow- 
ing up the fire—isn’t he a picture? Well, 
O’Mealey, I was fretting that we hadn’t 
you up at Torrijos, we were enjoying life 
very respectably ; we established a little 
system of small tithes upon fowl—sheep— 
pigs’ heads and wine skins, that throve re- 
markably for the time. Here’s the lush! 
Put it down there, Mickey, in the mid- 
dle; that’s right. Your health, Shaugh. 
O’Mealey, here’s a troop to you; and in 
the mean time I'll give you a chant : 


‘“<¢Come, ye jovial souls, don’t over-the bowl be 

sleeping, 

Nor let the grog go round like a cripple creep- 
ing ; ; 

If your care comes up—in the liquor sink it, 

Pass along the lush—I’m the boy can drink it. 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan ? 
Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan?’ 


«‘Shaugh, my hearty, this begins to feel 
comfortable.” 

‘‘Your man, O’Mealey, has a most judi- 
cious notion of punch for a small party ; 
and though one has prejudices about a ta- 
ble, chairs, and that sort of thing, take my 
word for it, it’s better than fighting the 
French any day.” 

“‘ Well, Charley, it certainly did look 
quite awkward enough the other day 
toward three o’clock, when the Legion fell 
back before that French column, and broke 
the Guards behind them.” 

“Yes, you’re quite right ; but I think 
every one felt that the confusion was but 


momentary ; the gallant Forty-eighth was | 


up in an instant.” bee: 

** Faith ! I can answer for their alacrity,” 
said the Doctor ; ‘I was making my way 
to the rear with all convenient dispatch, 
when an aide-de-camp called out, 

“«* Cavalry coming! take care, Forty- 
eighth.’ 

*¢¢ Veft face, wheel! Fall in there, fall 
in there!’ I heard on every side, and soon 


found myself standing in a square, with | 


Sir Arthur himself, and Hill, and the rest 
of them all around me. 

““«Steady, men! Steady, now!’ said 
Hill, as he rode around the ranks, while 
we saw an awful column of cuirassiers 
forming on the rising ground to our left. 

‘« «Tere they come !’ said Sir Arthur, as 
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i _)the French came powdering along, making 


the very earth tremble beneath them.» © 

‘« My first thought was, ‘lhe devils are 
mad ! and they’ll ride down into us, before 
they know they’re kilt !? And sure enough, 
smash into our first rank they pitched, 
sabring and cutting all before them ; when 
at last the word ‘ Fire!’ was given, and 
the whole head of the column broke like a 
shell, and rolled horse over man on the 
earth. 

«« €Very well done! very well, indeed !? 
said Sir Arthur, turning as coolly round 
to me as if he was asking for more gravy. 

‘«* Mighty well done!’ said I in reply ; 
and resolving not to be outdone in cool- 
ness, I pulled out my snuff-box and offered 
him a pinch, saying, ‘The real thing, Sir 
Arthur; our own countryman — black- 
guard.’ 

‘He gave a little grim kind of a smile, 
took a pinch, and then called out, 

‘<* Let Sherbroke advance !’ while turn- 
ing again toward me, he said, ‘ Where are 
your people, Colone! ?’ 

**< Colonel !’ thought I; ‘is it possible 
he’s going to promote me?’ But before I 
could answer, he was talking to another. 
Meanwhile, Hill came up, and, looking at 
me steadily, burst out with— 

***Why the devil are you here, sir? 
Why ain’t you at the rear ?” 

‘*«* Upon my conscience,’ said I, ‘ that’s 
the very thing I’m puzzling myself about 
this minute ! but if you think it’s pride in 
me, you're greatly mistaken, for I’d rather 
the greatest scoundrel in Dublin was kick- 
ing me down Sackville street, than be here 
now !? 

‘You'd think it was fun I was making, 
if you heard how they all laughed, Hull 
and Cameron and the others louder than 
any. 

*¢* Who is he?’ said Sir Arthur, quick- 
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y: 
‘**Dr. Quill, surgeon of the Thirty- 
third, where I exchanged, to be near my 
brother, sir, in the Thirty-fourth.’ 

“¢ A doctor,—a surgeon! That fellow 
a surgeon! Damn him, I took him for 
Colonel Grosyenor! I say, Gordon, these 
medical officers must be docked of their 
fine feathers, there’s no knowing them 
from the staff; look to that in the next 
general order.’ 

** And sure enough they left us bare and 
naked the next morning ; and if the French 
sharpshooters pick us down now, devil 
mend them for wasting powder, for if they 
look in the orderly books, they’ll find their 
mistake.” 

‘“‘ Ah, Maurice, Maurice!” said Shaugh, 
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with a sigh, ‘ ia ‘ll never improve—you’ll 
never improve vie fish 43 ae ee cts 


‘‘Why the devil would 1?” said he; 
‘*ain’t 1 at the top of my profession—full 
surgeon—with nothing to expect—nothing 
to for? Oh, if I only remained in 


the light company, what wouldn’t I be 
now ? . 


«Then you were not always a doctor ?” 
said I. | 

‘Upon my conscience I wasn’t,” said 
he. “When Shaugh knew me first, I was 
the Adonis of the Roscommon militia, with 
more heiresses in my list than any man in 
the regiment; but Shaugh and myself 
were always unlucky.” 

“Poor Mrs.’ Rogers!” said the Major, 
pathetically, drinking off his glass and 
heaving a profound sigh. 

“Ah, the darling!” said the Doctor; 
“*if it wasn’t for a jug of punch that lay 
on the hall table, our fortune in life would 
be very different.” 

‘True for you, Maurice!” quoth O’- 
Shaughnessy. 

*¢{ should like much to hear that story,” 
said I, pushing the jug briskly round. 

“He'll tell it you,” said O’Shaughnessy, 
lighting his cigar, and leaning pensively 
back against a tree,—* he'll tell it you.” 

“T will with pleasure,” said Maurice. 
**Let Mr. Free meantime amuse himself 
with the punch-bowl, and I'll relate it.” 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


THE DOCTOR’S TALE.* 


Ir is now some fifteen years since—if it 
wasn’t for O’Shaughnessy’s wrinkles, I 
could not believe it five—we were quartered 
in Loughrea. There were, besides our 
regiment, the Fiftieth and the Seventy- 
third, and a troop or two of horse artillery, 
and the whole town was literally a barrack, 
and, as you may suppose, the pleasantest 
place imaginable. All the young ladies, 


*T cannot permit the reader to fall into the same 
blunder with regard to the worthy ‘‘ Maurice,” as 
my friend Charles O’Malley has done. It is only 
fair to state that the Doctor in the following tale 
was hoaxing the ‘‘ Dragoon.” <A braver and a 
better fellow than Quill never existed, equally be- 
loved by his brother officers, as delighted in for his 
convivial talents, His favorite amusement was to 
invent some story or adventure, in which, mixing 
up his own name with that of some friend or com- 
panion, the veracity of the whole was never ques- 
tioned. Of this nature was the pedigree he devised 
in the previous chapter to impose upon O’Malley, 
who believed implicitly all he told him. 
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and indeed all those that had got their 
brevet some years before, came flockin 
into the town, not knowing but the devil 
might persuade a raw ensign or so to 
marry some of-them. gy bin yyols 
“Such dinner parties—such routs and 
balls—never were heard of west of Athlone. 
The gayeties were incessant; and if good 
feeding, plenty of claret, short whist, 
country-dances, and kissing, could have 
done the thing, there wouldn’t have been 
a bachelor with a red coat for six miles 
around. ) Ti 

“You know the west, O’Mealey; so I 
needn’t tell you what the Galway girls are 
like ; fine, hearty, free-and-casy, talking, 
laughing devils; but as deep and as ’cute 
as a Master in Chancery—ready for any 
fun or merriment; but always keeping a 
sly look*out for a proposal or a tender ac-« 
knowledgment, which—what between the 
heat of a ball-room, whisky negus, white 
satin shoes, and a quarrel with your guar- 
dian—it’s ten to one you fall into before 
you’re a week in the same town with them. 

“As for the men, I don’t admire them 
so much; pleasant and cheerful enough, 
when they’re handicapping the coat off 
your back, and your new tilbury for a 
spavined pony and a cotton umbrella ; but 
regular devils if you come to cross them 
the least in life ; nothing but ten paces— 
three shots a piece—to begin and end with 
something lke Roger de Coverley, when 
every one has a pull at his neighbor. I’m 
not saying they’re not agreeable, well-in- 
formed, and mild in their habits ; but they 
lean overmuch to corduroys and coroners’ 
inquests for one’s taste farther south. How- 
ever, they’re a fine people, take them all 
in all; and, if they were not interfered 
with, and their national customs invaded 
with road-making, petty-sessions, grand- 
jury laws, and astray commission now and 
then, they are vapable of great things, and 
would astonish the world. 

«‘ But, as I was saying, we were ordered 
to Loughrea, after being fifteen months in. 
detachments about Birr, Tullamore, Kil- 
/beggan, and all that country ; the change 
was indeed a delightful one ; and we soon 
‘found ourselves the center of the most 
marked and determined ciyilities. I told 
lyou they were wise people in the west ; 
‘this was their calculation : the line—ours 
was the Roscommon militia—are here to- 
| day, there to-morrow ; they may be flirting 
‘in Tralee this week, and fighting on the 
Tagus the next; not that there was any 
fighting there in those times, but then 
there was always Nova Scotia and St. 
John’s, and a hundred other places that a 
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Galway young lady knew nothing about, 
except that people never came back from 
them. Now, what good, what use was 
there in falling in love with them ? mere 
transitory and passing pleasure that was. 
But as for us: there we were; if not in 
Kilkenny we were in Cork. Safe cut and 
come again; no getting away under pre- 
tense of foreign service ; no excuse for not 
marrying by any cruel pictures of the 
colonies, where they make spatchcocks of 
the officers’ wives, and scrape their infant 
families to death with a small-tooth comb. 
In a word, my dear O’Mealey, we were at 
ahigh premium ; and even O’Shaughnessy, 
with his red head and the legs you see, 
had his admirers—there now, don’t be 
angry, Dan—the men, at least, were 
mighty partial to you. 

+ ‘ Loughrea, if it was a pleasant, was a 
very expensive place. White gloves and 
car hire—there wasn’t a chaise in the town 
—short whist too (God forgive me if I 
wrong them, but I wonder were they 
honest ?), cost money; and as our popu- 
larity rose, our purses fell, till at length, 
when the one was at the flood, the other 
was something very like low water. 

‘“‘Now,; the Roscommon was a beautiful 
corps—no petty jealousies, no little squab- 
bling among the officers, no small spleen 
between the Major’s wife and the Paymas- 
ter’s sister—all was amiable, kind, brother- 
ly, and affectionate. ‘l'o proceed : I need 
only mention one fine trait of them—no 
man ever refused to indorse a brother offi- 
cers’ bill. To think of asking the amount, 
or even the date, would be taken personal- 
ly; and thus we went on mutually aiding 
and assisting each other—the Colonel 
drawing on me, I on the Major, the senior 
Captain on the Surgeon, and so on—a reg- 
ular cross-fire of ‘promises to pay,’ all 
stamped and regular. 

**Not but the system had its inconve- 
niences ; for sometimes an obstinate tailor 
or bootmaker would make a row for his 
money, and then we’d be obliged to get up 
a little quarrel between the drawer and the 
acceptor of the bill; they couldn’t speak for 
some days ; and a mutual friend to both 
would tell the creditor that the slightest 


imprudence on his part would lead to| 


bloodshed; ‘and the Lord help him ! if 
there was a duel, he’d proved the whole 
cause of it.’ This and twenty other plans 
were employed, and, finally, the matter 
would be left to arbitration among our 
brother officers ; and, I need not say, they 
behaved like trumps. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, we were frequently hard-press- 
ed for cash; as the Colonel said, ‘It’s a 
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mighty expensive corps.’ Our dress was 
costly—not that it had much lace and gold 
on it, but that, what between falling on the 
road at night, shindies at mess, and other 
devilment, a coat lasted no time. Wine, 
too, was heavy on us ; for, though we often 
changed our wine-merchant, and rarely 
paid him, there was an awful consumption 
at the mess ! 

‘** Now, what I have mentioned may pre- 
pare you for the fact, that, before we were 
eight weeks in garrison, Shaugh and my- 
self, upon an accurate calculation of our 
conjoint finances, discovered that, except 
some vague promises of discounting here 
and there through the town, and seven 
and fourpence in specie, we were innocent 
of any pecuniary treasures, ‘This was em- 
barrassing ; we had both embarked in sev- 
eral small schemes of pleasurable amuse- 
ment; had a couple of hunters each, a 
tandem, and a running account—I think 
it galloped—at every shop in the town. 

‘*Let me pause for a moment here, 

O’Mealey, while I moralize a little in a 
strain I hope may benefit you. Have you 
ever considered—of course you have not, 
yowre too young and unreflecting—how 
beautifully every climate and every soil 
possesses some one antidote or another to 
its own noxious influences ? The tropics 
have their succulent and juicy fruits, cool- 
ing and refreshing ; the northern latitudes 
have their beasts with fur and warm skin 
to keep out the frost-bites ; and so it is in 
Ireland—nowhere on the face of the habi- 
table globe does a man contract such hab- 
its of small debt, and nowhere, I’ll be 
sworn, can he so easily get out of any 
scrape concerning them. ‘They have their 
tigers in the east, their antelopes in the 
south, their white bears in Norway, their 
buffaloes in America; but we have an ani- 
mal in Ireland that beats-them all hollow 
a country attorney ! 
‘“ Now, let me introduce you to Mr. 
Matthew Donevan. Mat, as he was fami- 
liarly called by his numerous acquaintan- 
ces, was a short, florid, rosy little gentle- 
man of some four or five-and-forty, with a 
well-curled wig of the fairest imaginable 
auburn, the gentle wave of the front locks, 
which played in infantine loveliness upon 
his little bullet forehead, contrasting 
strongly enough with a cunning leer of his 
eye, and a certain nist priws laugh that, 
however it might please a client, rarely 
brought pleasurable feelings to his oppo- 
nent in a cause. 

‘* Mat was a character in his way ; deep, 
double, and tricky in everything that con- 
cerned his profession, he affected the gay 
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fellow; liked a jolly dinner at Brown’s 
Hotel—would go twenty miles to sce a 
steer and a coursing match—bet 
meidea 

in his favor, with an easy indifference 
about money that made him seem, when 
winning, rather the victim of good luck 
than anything else. As he kept a rather 
pleasant bachelor’s house, and liked the 
military much, we soon became acquainted, 
Upon him, therefore, for reasons I can’t 
explain, both our hopes reposed; and 
Shaugh and myself at once agreed that, if 
Mat could not assist us in our distresses, 
the case was a bad one. 

“‘A pretty little epistle was accordingly 
concocted, inviting the worthy attorney to 
a small dinner at five o’clock the next day, 
intimating that we were to be perfectly 
alone, and had a little business to discuss, 
True to the hour, Mat was there ; and, as 
if instantly guessing that ours was no regu- 
lar party of pleasure, his look, dress, and 
manner were all in keeping with the occa- 
sion—quiet, subdued, and searching. 

** When the claret had been superseded 
by the whisky, and the confidential hours 
were approaching, by an adroit allusion to 
some heavy wager then pending, we 
brought our finances upon the ¢apis.. The 
thing was done beautifully ; an easy adagio 
moyement—no violent transition; but 
hang me if old Mat didn’t catch the mat- 
ter at once. 


**¢Qh! it’s there ye are, Captain,’ said | 


he, with his peculiar grin; ‘two-and-six- 
pence in the pound, and no assets.’ 


«<The last is nearer the mark, my old | 


boy,’ said Shaugh, blurting out the whole 
truth at once. 
his tumbler slowly, as if giving himself 
time for reflection, and then, smacking his 
lips in a preparatory manner, took a quick 
survey of the room with his piercing green 
eye. 

“<* A very sweet mare of yours that little 
mouse-colored one is, with the dip in the 
back ; and she has a trifling curb—maybe 
it’s a spavin, indeed—in the near hind-leg. 
You gave five-and-twenty for her, now, I'll 
be bound ?? 

*««Sixty guineas, as sure as my name’s 
Dan,’ said Shaugh, not at all pleased at 


the value put upon his hackney ; ‘and, as | 


to spavin and curb, ’ll wager double the 


sum she has neither the slightest trace of | 


one nor the other, 

‘**T'll not take the bet,’ said Mat, dryly ; 
‘money’s scarce in these parts.’ 

“This hit silenced us both; and our 
friend continued : 

““«Then there’s the bay horse—a great 


one, when the odds were strong 


The wily attorney finished | 


strapping, leggy beast he is for a tilbury : 
and akin ear nothing here, ihe 
don’t know this country ; them’s neat pis- 
tols ; and the tilbury is not bad” =~ 

*** Confound ppd said I, losing all 
patience, ‘we didn’t ask you here to ap 
praise our movables 
wind without that.’ eta ae 

“«*T see—I perceive,’ said Mat, taking a 
pinch of snuff very leisurely as he spoke ; 
‘I sce. Well, that is diffieult—very diffi- 
cult, just now. Tye mortgaged every acre 
of ground in the two counties near us, and 
a sixpence more is not to be had that way. 
Are you lucky at the races ?? 

*** Never win a sixpence.’ 

““¢ What can you do at whist?’ 

“**Revoke, and get cursed by my part- 
ner; devil a more !’ 

*“<That’s mighty bad, for, otherwise, 
we might arrange something for you. 
Well, i only see one thing for it—you 
must marry; a wife with some money will 
get you out of your present difficulties, 
and we’ll manage that easily enough.’ 

*** Come, Dan,’ said I—for Shaugh was 
dropping asleep—‘cheer up, old fellow. 
Donevan has found the way to pull us 
through our misfortunes 3 a girl with forty 
thousand pounds, the best cock shooting 
in Ireland ; an old family, a capital cellar, 
all await ye—rouse up, there !’ 

“*¢ Tm convanient,’ said Shaugh, with a 
look intended to be knowing, but really 
very tipsy. 

““<*T didn’t say much for her personal 
attractions, Captain,’ said Mat; ‘nor, in- 
deed, did I specify. the exact sum; but 
Mrs. Rogers Dooley, of Clonakilty, might 
be a princess—’ 

‘** And so she shall be, Mat; the 
O’Shaughnessys were Kings of Ennis in 
the time of Nero; and I’m only waiting 
for a trifle of money to revive the title. 
What’s her name ?? 

*¢* Mrs. Rogers Dooley.’ 

“«*¢«Tere’s her health, and long life to 
her— 


3 we want to raise the 


| ‘** And may the devil eut the toes 
| Of all her foes, tied 
That we may know them by their limping.’ 


‘¢ This benevolent wish uttered, Dan fell 
flat upon the hearth-rug, and was soon 
sound asleep. I must hasten on; so need 
only say that, before we parted that night, 
|Mat and myself had finished the half-gal- 
‘lon bottle of Loughrea whisky, and con- 
cluded a treaty for the hand and fortune 
‘of Mrs. Rogers Dooley; he being guaran- 
‘teed a-very handsome percentage on the 
| property, and the lady being reserved—for 
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choice between Dan and myself, which, 
however, 1 was determined should fall 
upon my more fortunate friend. 


“The first object which presented itself | 
to my aching senses the following morning, | 


was a very spacious card of invitation from 
Mr. Jonas Malone, requesting me to fayor 
him with the seductions of my society the 
next evening to a ball; at the bottom of 
which, in Mr. Donevan’s hand, I read : 

‘© Don’t fail; you know who is to be 
there. I’ve not been idle since I saw you. 
Would the Captain take twenty-five for the 
mare ?? 

‘<< «So far so good,’ thought I, as, enter- 
ing O’Shaughnessy’s quarters, I discovered 
him endeavoring to spell out his card, 
which, howeyer, had no postscript. We 
soon agreed that Mat should’ have his 
price; so, sending a polite answer to the 
invitation, we dispatched a still more civil 
note to the attorney, and begged of him, as 
a weak mark of esteem, to accept the 
mouse-colored mare as a present.” 

Here O’Shaughnessy sighed deeply, and 
even seemed affected by the souvenir. 

“*Come, Dan, we did it all for the 
best. Oh! O’Mealey, he was a cunning 
fellow; but no matter. We went to the 
ball, and, to be sure, it was a great sight. 
Two hundred and fifty souls, where there 
was not good room for the odd fifty : such 
laughing, such squeezing, such pressing of 
hands and waists in the staircase! and 
then such a row and riot at the top,—four 
fiddles, a key bugle, and a bagpipe, play- 
ing ‘ Haste to the wedding,’ amid the crash 
of refreshment-trays, the tramp of feet, 
and the sounds of merriment on all sides ! 

“It’s only in Ireland, after all, people 
have fun; old ‘and young, merry and mo- 
rose, the gay and cross-grained, are cram- 
med into a lively country-dance; and, 
ill-matched, ill-suited, go jigging away 
together to the blast of a bad band, till 
their heads, half turned by the noise, the 
heat, the novelty, and the hubbub, they 
all get as tipsy ds if they were really deep 
in liquor. 

“Then there is that particularly free- 
and-easy tone in every one about: here go 
a couple capering daintily out of the ball- 
room to take a little fresh air on the stairs, 
where every step has its own separate flir- 
tation party; there, a riotous old gentle- 
man, with a boarding-school girl for his 
partner, has plunged smack into a party at 
loo, upsetting cards and’ counters, and 
drawing down curses innumerable. Here 
are a merry knot round the refreshments, 


and well they may be; for the negus is| 


| 
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—and all this with a running fire of good 
stories, jokes, and witticisms on all sides, 
in the Jaughter for which even the droll- 
looking servants join as heartily as the 
rest. stat “8. pin 

‘¢We were not long in finding out Mrs. 
Rogers, who sat in the middle of a very 
high sofa, with her feet just touching the 
floor. She was short, fat, wore her hair 
in a crop, had a species of shining yellow - 
skin, and a turned-up nose, all of which 
were by no means prepossessing. Shaugh 
and myself were too hard-up to be particu- 
lar, and so we invited her to dance alter- 
nately for two consecutive hours, plying her 
assiduously with negus during the lulls in 
the music. 

«¢Supper was at last announced, and en- 
abled us to recruit for new efforts ; and so, 
after an awful consumption of fowl, pig- 
eon-pie, ham, and brandy cherries, Mrs. 
Rogers brightened up considerably, and 
professed her willingness to join the dan- 
cers. As for us, partly from exhaustion, 
partly to stimulate our energies, and in 
some degree to drown reflection, we drank 
deep, and when we reached the drawing- 
room, not only the agreeable guests them- 
selves, but even the furniture, the vener- 
able chairs and the stiff old sofa, seemed 
performing ‘ Sir Roger de Coyerley.’ How 
we conducted ourselves till five in the 
morning, let our cramps confess, for we 
were both bed-ridden for ten days after. 
However, at last, Mrs. Rogers gave in; 
and, reclining gracefully upon a window- 
seat, pronounced it a most elegant party, 
and asked me to look for hershawl. While 
I perambulated the staircase with her bon- 
net on my head, and more wearing ap- 
parel than would stock a magazine, Shaugh 
was roaring himself hoarse in the street, 
calling Mrs. Rogers’s coach. 

“«* Sure, Captain,’ said the lady, with a 
tender leer, ‘it’s only a chair.’ 

““*And here it 1s,’ said I, surveying a 
very portly-looking old sedan, newly paint- 
ed and varnished, that blocked up half the 
hall. 

“*¢ You'll catch cold, my angel,’ said 
Shaugh, in a whisper, for he was coming 
it very strong by this; ‘get into the chair. 
Maurice, can’t you find those fellows ?’ 
said he to me ; for the chairmen had gone 
down-stairs, and were making very merry 
among the servants. 

‘*«She’s fast now,’ said I, shutting the 
door to. ‘Let us do the gallant thing, 
and carry her home ourselves.’ Shaugh 
thought this a great notion; and, in a 
minute, we mounted the poles and sallied 


strong punch, and the biscuit is tipsy cake, | forth, amid a great chorus of laughing 
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the footmen, maids, and teaboys 
«The big ancay with the bow-window 
and the lars, Captain,’ said a fellow, as 
we issued upon our journey, 
- ©T know it,’ said I. §Turn to the left 
after you pass the square.’ aed 
~ €*Tsn’t she heavy ?’ said Shaugh, as he 
meandered across the narrow streets with 
a sidelong motion, that must have sug- 
gested to our fair inside passenger some 
notions of a sea voyage. In truth, I must 
confess our progress was rather a devious 
one ; now zig-zagging from side to side, 
now getting into a sharp trot, and then 
suddenly pulling up at a dead stop, or 


running the machine chuck against a wall, 


to enable us to stand still and gain breath. 

«Which way now?’ cried he, as we 
swung round the angle of a street, and 
entered the large market-place ; ‘I’m get- 
ting terribly tired.’ 

*“* «Never give in, Dan; think of Clona- 
kilty, and the old lady herself ;’ and here 
I gave the chair a hoist that evidently as- 
tonished our fair friend, for a very implor- 
ing ery issued forth immediately after. 

s*<'To the right, quick step, forward— 
charge !’ cried I; and we set off at a brisk 
trot down a steep narrow lane. 

«¢* Here it is now: the light in the win- 
dow ; cheer up !’ 

“ As I said this, we came short up toa 
fine portly-looking doorway, with great 
stone pillars and cornice. 

<<“ Make yourself at home, Maurice,’ said 
he ; ‘bring her in ;” and so saying we push- 
ed forward—for the door was open—and 
passed boldly into a great flagged hall, si- 
Jent and cold, and dark as the night itself. 

“<¢* Are you sure we’re right ?’ said he. 

«© All right,’ said I; ‘go ahead.’ 

“ And so we did, till we came in sight of 
a small candle that burned dimly at a dis- 
tance from us. 

‘¢¢Make for the light,’ said I; but just 
as I said so, Shaugh slipped and fell flat 
on the flagway. ‘The noise of his fall sent 
up a hundred echoes in the silent building, 
and terrified us both dreadfully ; and, after 
a minute’s pause, by one consent, we turn- 
ed and made for the door, falling almost 
at every step; and frightened out of our 
senses, we came tumbling together into the 
porch, and out in the street, and never 
drew breath till we reached the barracks. 
Meanwhile, let me return to Mrs. Rogers. 
The dear old lady, who had passed an aw- 
ful time since she left the ball, had just 
rallied out of a fainting fit when we took 
to our heels ; so, after screaming and cry- 
ing her best, she at last managed to open 
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the top of the chair, and by dint of gre 
exertions succeeded in forcing the 

and at length freed herself from bondage. 
She was leisurely en her way round 
it in the dark, when onilaiceittations’ be 
ing heard without, woke up the old sexton 
of the chapel—for it was there we placed 
her—who, entering cautiously with a light, 
no sooner caught a glimpse of the great 
black sedan and the figure beside it, than 
he also took to his heels, and ran like a 
madman to the priest’s house. 

*¢* Come, your reverance, come, for the 
love of marcy ! sure didn’t I see him my- 
self! O wirra, wirra !’ 

«¢What is it, ye ould fool?’ said 
M ‘Kenny. 

**<Tt’s_ Father Con Doran, your reve- 
rance, that was buried last week, and there 
he is up now, coffin and all! saying a mid- 
night mass as lively as ever.’ 

“Poor Mrs. Rogers, God help her! It 
was a trying sight for her, when the priest 
and the two coadjutors, and three little 
boys and the sexton, all came in to lay her 
spirit ; and the shock she received that 
night, they say, she never got over. 

‘“Need I say, my dear O’Mealey, that 
our acquaintance with Mrs. Rogers was 
closed ? The dear woman had a hard 
struggle for it afterward. Her character 
was assailed by all the elderly ladies in 
Loughrea for going off in our company, 
and her blue satin, piped with scarlet, ut- 
terly ruined by a deluge of holy water be- 
stowed on her by the pious sexton. It was 
in vain that she originated twenty different 
reports to mystify the world ; and even ten 
pounds spent in masses for the eternal re- 
pose of Father Con Doran only inereased 
the laughter this unfortunate affair gave 
rise to. As for us, we exchanged into the 
Line, and foreign service took us out of 
the road of duns, debts, and devilment, 
and we soon reformed, and eschewed such 
low company.” 

* * * * * 
* * * * 

The day was breaking ere we separated, 
and amid the rich and fragrant vapors that 
exhaled from the earth, the faint traces of 
sunlight dimly stealing, told of the morn- 
ing. My two friends set out for Torrijos, 
and I pushed boldly forward in the direc- 


ition of the Alberche. 


It was a strange thing, that although 
but two days before the roads we were then 
traveling had been the'line of retreat of the 
whole French army, not a vestige of their 
equipment nor a trace of their matériel 
had been left behind. In vain we searched 
each thicket by the wayside for some strag- 


gling soldier, some wounded or wearied 


man—nothing of the kind was to be seen. 
Except the deeply-rutted road, torn by the 
heavy wheels of the artillery, and the white 
ashes of a wood fire, nothing marked their 
progress. 

Our journey was a lonely one. Nota 
man was to be met with. The houses 
stood untenanted, the doors lay open, no 
smoke wreathed from their deserted 
hearths, the peasantry had taken to the 
mountains, and although the plains were 
yellow with the ripe harvest, and the peach- 
es hung temptingly upon the trees, all was 
deserted and forsaken. J had often seen 
the blackened walls and broken rafters, the 
traces of the wild revenge and reckless pil- 
lage of a retiring army—the ruined castle, 
and the desecrated altar, are sad things to 
look upon; but, somehow, a far heavier 
depression sunk into my heart as my eye 
ranged over the wide yalleys and broad 
hills, all redolent of comfort, of beauty, 
and of happiness, and yet not one man to 
say, “‘ This is my home; these are my 
household gods!” The birds caroled 
gayly in each leafy thicket, the bright 
stream sung merrily as it rippled through 
the rocks, the tall corn, gently stirred by 
the breeze, seemed to swell the concert of 
sweet sounds; but no human voice awoke 
the echoes there. It was as if the earth 
was speaking in thankfulness to its Maker ; 
while man, ungrateful and unworthy man, 
pursuing his ruthless path of devastation 
and destruction, had left no being to say, 
**T thank Thee for all these.” 

The day was closing as we drew near the 
Alberche, and came in sight of the watch- 
fires of the enemy. Far as the eye could 
reach their column extended; but in the 
dim twilight nothing could be seen with 
accuracy. Yet, from the position their ar- 
tillery occupied, and the unceasing din of 
baggage wagons and heavy carriages toward 
the rear, | came to the conclusion that a 
still further retreat was meditated. <A 
picket of light cavalry was posted upon the 
river’s bank, and seemed to watch with 
vigilance the approaches to the stream. 

Our bivouac was a dense copse of pine 
trees, exactly opposite to the French ad- 
vanced posts, and there we passed the 
night—fortunately, a calm and starlight 
one—for we dared not light fires, fearful of 
attracting attention. 

During the long hours, I lay patiently 
watching the movements of the enemy till 
the dark shadows hid all from my sight ; 
and even then, as my ears caught the chal- 
ienge of a sentry, or the footsteps of some 
officer in his round, my thoughts were riy- 
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eted upon them, and a hundred vague fan- 
cies as to the future were based upon no 
stronger foundation than the clink of a 
firelock or the low-muttered song of a pa- 
trol. 

Toward morning. I slept, and when day 
broke my first glance was toward the river 
side; but the French were gone—noiseless- 
ly—rapidly. Like one man, that vast ar- 
my had departed ; and a dense column of 
dust toward the horizon alone marked the 
long line of march where the martial le- 
gions were retreating. 

My mission was thus ended ; and, hasti- 
ly partaking of the humble breakfast my 
friend Mike provided for me, I once more 
set out, and took the road toward head- 
quarters, 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE SKIRMISH, 


For several months after the battle of 
Talavera my life presented nothing which 
I feel worth recording. Our good fortune 
seemed to have deserted us when our hopes 
were highest; for from the day of that 
splendid victory we began our retrograde 
movement upon Portugal. Pressed hard 
by overwhelming masses of the enemy, we 
saw the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida fall successively into their hands, 
The Spaniards were defeated wherever they 
ventured upon a battle; and our own 
troops, thinned by sickness and desertion, 
presented but a shadow of that brilliant 
army which only a few months previous 
had followed the retiring French beyond 
the frontiers of Portugal. 

However willing I now am—and who is 
not ?-—to recognize the genius and fore- 
sight of that great man who then held the 
destinies of the Peninsula within his hands, I 
confess, at the time I speak of, I could ill 
comprehend, and still less feel contented 
with the successive retreats our forces 
made ; and while the words Torres Vedras 
brought nothing to my mind but the last 
resting place before embarkation, the sad 
fortunes of Corunna were now before me, 
and it was with a gloomy and desponding 
spirit I followed the routine of my daily 
duty. 

During, these weary months, if my life 
was devoid of stirring interest or adven- 
ture, it was not profitless. Constantly em- 
ployed at the outposts, I became thorough- 
ly inured to all the roughing of a soldier’s 
life, and learned in the best of schools that 
tacit obedience which alone can form the 


» 


subordi ultimately fit its possessor 
for com self, . | edie 

ee and unobtrusive as such a career 
must ever be, it was not without its occa- 
ae From General Craufurd I 


wep in his dispatches, and felt that I was 
ob unknown or unnoticed by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself. At that time, these 
testimonies, slight and passing as they 
Were, contributed to the pride and glory of 
my existence ; and eyen rate —shalll con- 
fess it ?—when some gray hairs are ming- 
ling with the brown, and when my a4 
pmecon swagger is taming down into a 
kind of half-pay shamble, I feel my heart 
warm at the recollection of them. 

Be it so: I care not who smiles at the 
avowal. I know of little better worth re- 
membering as we grow old than what 
pleased us while we were young. With 
the memory of the kind words once spoken, 
come back the still kinder looks of those 
who spoke them ; and, better than all, that 
early feeling of budding manhood, when 
there was neither fear nor distrust. Alas! 


more than once obtained most kind men- 
yt R k 


these are the things, and not weak eyesand | 


tottering limbs, which form the burden of 
old age. Oh! if we could only go on be- 
lieving, go on trusting, go on hoping to 
the last, who would shed tears for the by- 
gone feats of his youthful days, when the 
spirit that evoked them lived young and 
vivid as before ? 

Butto mystory. While Ciudad Rodrigo 
still held out against the besieging French, 
its battered walls and breached ramparts 
sadly foretelling the fate inevitably im- 
pending, we were ordered, together with 
the 16th Light Dragoons, to proceed to 
Gallegos, to reinforce Craufurd’s division, 
then forming a corps of observation upon 
Massena’s movements. 

The position he occupied was a most 
commanding one—the crown of a long 
mountain ridge, studded with pine copse 
and cork-trees, presenting every facility for 
light infantry movements; and here and 
there, gently sloping toward the plain, of- 
fering afield for cavalry maneuvers. Be- 
neath, in the vast plain, were encamped 
the dark legions of France, their heavy 
siege-artillery planted against the doomed 
fortress, while clouds of their cavalry cara- 
coled proudly before us, as if in taunting 
sarcasm at our inactivity. 

Every artifice which his natural cunning 
could suggest, every taunt a Frenchman’s 
vocabulary contains, had been used by 
Massena to induce Sir Arthur Wellesley to 


come to the assistance of the beleaguered | 


fortress; but in yain. In yain he relaxed 
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the energy of the siege, and affected care- 
lessness. In vain he asserted that the Eng- 
lish were either afraid, or else traitors to 
their allies. he mind of him he thus as- 
sailed was neither accessible to menace nor 
to sarcasm. Patiently abiding his time, he 
watched the progress of events, and pro- 
vided for that future, which was to crown 
his country’s arms with success, and him- 
self with undying glory. 

Of a far different mettle was the general 
formed under whose orders we were now 
placed. Hot, passionate, and impetuous, 
relying upon bold and headlong heroism, 
rather than upon cool judgment and well- 
matured plans, Craufurd felt in war all the 
asperity and bitterness of a personal con- 
flict. Ill brooking the insulting tone of 
the wily Frenchman, he thirsted for any 
occasion of a battle ; and his proud spirit 
chafed against the colder counsels of hig 
superior. 

On the yery morning we joined, the 
pickets brought in the intelligence that 
the French patrols were nightly in the 
habit of visiting the villages at the out- 
posts, and committing every species of 
cruel indignity upon the wretched inhabit- 
ants, Fired at this daring insult, our 
General resolved to cut them off, and form- 
ed two ambuscades for the purpose. 

Six squadrons of the 14th were dis- 
patched to Villa del Puerco, three of the 
16th to Baguetto, while some companies 
of the 95th, and the cacadores, supported 
by artillery, were ordered to hold them- 
selves in reserve, for the enemy were in 
force at no great distance from us. 

The morning was just breaking as an 
aide-de-camp galloped up with the intel- 
ligence that the French had been seen near 
the Villa del Puerco, a body of infantry 
and some cavalry having crossed the plain, 
and disappeared in that direction. While 
our Colonel wus forming us, with the in- 
tention of getting between them and their 
main body, the tramp of horses was heard 
in the wood behind, and in a few moments 
two officers rode up. The foremost, who 
was a short, stoutly-built man of about 
forty, with a bronzed face and eye of 
piercing black, shouted out as we wheeled 
into column : 

“Halt, there! Why, where the devil 
are you going? That’s your ground!” 
So saying, and pointing straight toward 
the village with his hand, he would not 
listen to our Colonel’s explanation that 
several stone fences and inclosures would 
interfere with cavalry movements, but 
added, ‘* Forward, I say! Proceed!” 

Unfortunately, the nature of the ground 
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‘separated our squadron, as the Colonel 
anticipated ; and although we came on at 
a topping pace, the French had time to 
form in square upon a hill to await us, and 
when we charged, they stood firmly, and 
firing with a low and steady aim, several 
of our troopers fell. As we wheeled round, 
we found ourselves exactly in front of their 
eayalry coming out of Baguilles ; so, dash- 
ing straight at them, we revenged ourselves 
for our first repulse by capturing twenty- 
nine prisoners, and wounding several 
others. 

The French infantry were, however, still 
unbroken ; and Colonel Talbot rode boldly 
up with five squadrons of the 14th; but 
the charge, pressed home with all its gal- 
lantry, failed also, and the Colonel fell 
mortally wounded, and fourteen of his 
troopers around him. ‘l'wice we rode 
round the square seeking for a weak point, 
but in vain; the gallant Frenchman who 
commanded, Captain Guache, stood fear- 
lessly amid his brave followers, and we 
could hear him, as he called out from time 
to time, 

** C'est ga, mes enfans! trés bien fait, 
mes braves |” 

And at length they made good their re- 
treat, while we returned to the camp, 
leaving thirty-two troopers and our brave 
Colonel dead upon the field in this disas- 
trous affair. 

* * * 
* * * 


The repulse we had met with, so con- 
trary to all our hopes and expectations, 
made that a most gloomy day to all of us. 
The brave fellows we had left behind us, 
the taunting cheer of the French infantry, 
the unbroken ranks against which we rode 
time after time in vain, never left our 
minds; and a sense of shame of what 
might be thought of us at head-quarters, 
rendered the reflection still more painful. 

Our bivouac, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, was a sad one, and, when the moon 
rose, some drops of heavy rain falling at 
interyals in the still, unruflled air, threat- 
ened a night of storm ; gradually the sky 
grew darker and darker, the clouds hung 
nearer to the earth, and a dense, thick 
mass of dark mist shrouded every object ; 
the heavy cannonade of the siege was 
stilled, nothing betrayed that a yast army 
was encamped near us, their bivouae fires 
were even imperceptible, and the only 
sound we heard was the great bell of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo as it struck the hour, and 
seemed, in the mournful cadence of its 
chime, like the knell of the doomed cita- 
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| The patrol which I commanded had to 
visit on its rounds the most advanced ba 
This was a small farm- 
house, which, standing upon a little rising 
ledge of ground, was separated from the 
‘French lines by a little stream tributary to 
the Aguda. A party of the Fourteenth 
were picketed here, and beneath them, in 
the valley, scarce five hundred yards dis- 
tant, was the detachment of cnirassiers 
which formed the French outpost. As we 
neared our picket, the deep voice of the 
sentry challenged us, and, while all else 
was silent as the grave, we could hear from 
the opposite side the merry chorus of a 
French chanson a boire, with its clattering 
accompaniment of glasses, as some gay 
companions were making saa together. 

Within the little hut which contained 
our fellows, the scene was a different one ; 
the three officers who commanded sat 
moodily over a wretched fire of wet wood ; 
a solitary candle dimly lighted the dis- 
mantled room, where a table but ill-sup- 
plied with cheer stood unminded and 
uncared for. 

“Well, O’Malley,” cried Baker, as I 
came in, “what is the night about ? and 
what’s Craufurd for next ?” , 

‘‘We hear,” cried another, “that he 
means to give battle to-morrow ; but surely 
Sir Arthur’s orders are positive enough. 
Gordon himself told me that he was forbid 
to fight beyond the Coa, but to retreat at 
the first advance of the enemy.” 

“I’m afraid,” replied I, ‘‘ that retreating 
ishis last thought just now. Ammunition 
has just been served out, and I know the 
horse artillery have orders to be in readi- 
ness by daybreak.” 

‘All right,” said Hampden, with a half- 
bitter tone. ‘* Nothing like going through 
with it. If he is to be brought to court- 
martial for disobedience, he'll take good 
care we shan’t be there to see it.” 

‘*Why, the French are fifty thousand 
strong!” said Baker. ‘‘ Look there ! What 
does that mean now? That’s a signal 
from the town.” 

As he spoke, a rocket of great brilliancy 
shot up into the sky, and bursting, at 
length fell in millions of red lustrous 
sparks on every side, showing forth the tall 
fortress, and the encamped army around 
it, with all the clearness of noonday. It 
was a most splendid sight ; and though the 
next moment all was dark as before, we 
gazed still fixedly into the gloomy distance, 
straining our eyes to observe what was hid 
from our view forever. 

‘ That must be a signal,” repeated Ba- 
cer, 


of 
the Sat Benito 


”» 
. 


** By Jove ! O'Malley, that is a thought 
worth a troop to you.” 

** Far more likely to forward his promo- 
tion in the next world than in this,” said 
Baker, smiling. 

**By no means,” added I; ‘‘I marked 
the ground this evening, and haye it per- 
-fectly m my mind. If we were to follow 
the bend of the river, Il] be bound to 
come right upon the spot: by nearing 


the fortress we'll eseape the sentries ; and |: 


all this portion is open to us.” 

The project thus loosely thrown ont was 
now discussed in all its bearings. What- 
ever difficulties it presented were combated 
so mucu to our own satisfaction, that at 
last its yery facility damped our ardor. 
Meanwhile, the night wore on, and the 
storm of rain so long impending began to 
descend in very torrents: hissing along 
the parched ground, it rose in a mist, 
while overhead the heavy thunder rolled 
in long unbroken peals, the crazy door 
threatened to give way at each moment, 
and the whole building trembled to its 
foundation. 

‘¢ Pass the brandy down here, Hampden, 
and thank your stars you’re where you are. 
Eh, O’Malley ?- You’ll defer your trip to 
San Benito for finer weather.” 

“Well, to come to the point,” said 
Hampden, ‘‘I’d rather begin my engineer- 
ing at a more favorable season; but if 
O’Malley’s for it—” 

<¢And O’Malley 7s for it,” said I, sud- 
denly. 

‘Then, faith, ’m not the man to balk 
his fancy ; and as Craufurd isso bent upon 
fighting to-morrow, it don’t make much 
difference. Is it a bargain ?” 

“‘It is; here’s my hand on it.” 

‘Come, come, boys, I'll have none of 


Pea 


*«My mind is relieved of a great load,” 
said Hampden ; ‘‘I was trembling in my 
skin lest yon should make it a walking 
party. Ill do anything you like in the 
saddle, from rebbing the mail to eutting 
out a frigate; but I neyer was much of a 
footpad.” 

“‘ Well, Mike,” said I, as I returned to 

the room with my trusty follower, ‘‘ are the 
cattle to be depended on ?” : 
“*Tf we had a snaffle in Malachi Daly’s 
mouth” (my brown horse), ‘* I’d be afeared 
of nothing, sir ; but, if it comes to fencing, 
with that cruel bit—but sure, you’ve a 
light hand, and Jet him have his head, if 
it’s wall.” 

‘¢ By Jove, he thinks it a fox-chase !” 
said Hampden. 

*<TIsn’t it the same, sir?” said Mike, 
with a seriousness that made the whole 
party smile. 

‘¢ Well, I hope we shall not be earthed, 
anyway,” said I, ‘‘ Now, the next thing 
is, who has a lantern ?—ah! the very 
thing ; nothing better. Look to your pis- 
tols, Hampden ; and, Mike, here’s a glass 
of grog for you; we'll want you. And 
now, one bumper for good luck. Eh, Ba- 
ker, won’t you pledge us ?” 

** And spare a little for me,” said Hamp- 
den. ‘‘ How it does rain! If one didn’t 
expect to be waterproofed before morning, 
one really wouldn’t go out in such weath- 
er.” 

While I busied myself in arranging my 
few preparations, Hampden _ proceeded 
gravely to inform Mike that we were going 
to the assistance of the besieged fortress, 
which could not possibly go on without us, 

«Tare and ages!” said Mike, ‘‘ that’s 
mighty quare ; and the blue rocket was a 
letter of invitation, I suppose ?” 
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‘« Exactly,” said Hampden; ‘and you 
see there’s no ceremony between us. We'll 
just drop in, in the evening, in a friendly 
way.” 

“Well, then, upon my conscience, Yd 
wait, if I was you, till the family wasn’t in 
confusion. They have enough on their 
hands just now.” NE 

“So you'll not be persuaded ?” said Ba- 
‘ker. ‘Well, I frankly tell you, that come 
what will of it, as your senior officer, I’ll 
report you to-morrow. I’ll not risk my- 
self for any such hare-brained expeditions.” 

‘A mighty pleasant lookout for me,” 
said Mike; “if I’m not shot to-night, I 
may be flogged in the morning.” 

This speech once more threw us into a 
hearty fit of laughter, amid which we took 
leave of our friends, and set forth upon 
our way. 


: 


CHAPTER LXX. 
THE LINES OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


THE small twinkling lights which shone 
from the ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo were 
our only guide, as we issued forth upon 
our perilous expedition. ‘The storm raged, 
if possible, even more violently than be- 
fore; and gusts of wind swept along the 
ground with the force of a hurricane ; so 
that at first, our horses could scarcely face 
the tempest. Our path lay along the lit- 
tle stream for a considerable way; after 
which, fording the rivulet, we entered 
upon the open plain, taking care to avoid 
the French outpost on the extreme left, 
which was marked by a bivouac fire, burn- 
ing under the heavy down-pour of rain, 
and looking larger through the dim atmo- 
sphere around it. 

I rode foremost, followed closely by 
Hampden and Mike; not a word was 
spoken after we crossed the stream. Our 
plan was, if challenged by a ‘patrol, to re- 
ply in French and press on; so small a 
party could never suggest the idea of at- 
tack, and we hoped in this manner to es- 
cape. 

The violence of the storm was such, that 
many of our precautions as to silence were 
quite unnecessary ; and we had advanced 
to a considerable extent into the plain be- 
fore any appearance of the encampment 
struck us. At length, on mounting a lit- 
tle rising ground, we perceived several fires 
stretching far away to the northward ; 
while, still to our left, there blazed one 
Jarger and brighter than the others. We 
now found that we -had not outflanked 
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their position as we intended, and learning, 
from the situation of the fires, that we 
were still only at the outposts, we pressed 
sharply forward, directing our course by 
the twin stars that shone from the fortress. 

“¢ How heavy the ground is here !” whis- 
pered Hampden, as our horses sunk above 
the fetlocks ; ‘* we had better stretch away 
to the right ; the rise of the hill will favor 
us.” 

“Hark!” said I, *‘did you not hear 
something ? Pull up; silence now; yes, 
there they come. It’s a patrol, I hear 
their tramp.” As I spoke, the measured 
tread of infantry was heard above the 
storm, and soon after a lantern was seen 
coming along the causeway near us. The 
column passed within a few yards of where 
we stood. I could even recognize the black 
covering of the shakos as the light fell on 
them. ‘‘ Let us follow them,” whispered 
I; and the next moment we fell in upon 
their track, holding our cattle well in 
hand, and ready to start at a moment. 

“Our va la?” a sentry demanded. 

“« La deuxiéme division,” cricd a hoarse 
voice. 

“* Halte la! la consigne?” 

“¢ Wagram!” repeated the same voice as 
before, while his party resumed their 
march ; and the next moment the patrol 
was again upon his post, silent and motion- 
less as before. 

“En avant, Messicurs!” said I aloud, 
as soon as the infantry had proceeded some 
distance 3 **en avant!” 

“Qui va la?” demanded the sentry, as 
we came along at a sharp trot. 

“ Détat-major, Wagram!” responded I, 
pressing on without drawing rein ; and in 
a moment we had regained our former 
position behind the infantry. We had 
scarcely time to congratulate ourselves 
upon the suecess of our scheme, when a 
tremendous clattering noise in front, min- 
gled with the galloping of horses and the 
cracking of whips, announced the approach 
of the artillery as they came along by a 
narrow road which bisected our path ; and, 
as they passed between us and the column, 
we could hear the muttered sentences of 
the drivers, cursing the unseasonable time 
for an attack, and swearing at their cattle 
in no measured tones. 

“Did you hear that?” whispered Hamp- 
den; ‘‘the battery is about to be directed 
against the San Benito, which must be far 
away to the left. I heard one of the troop 
saying that they were to open their fire at 
daybreak,” 

“All right, now,” said I; “look there!” 

From the hill we now stood upon, a 


at , too ; see how the lights are moy- 
ing from place to place! Straight now : 


!? 
So o saying, I pressed my horse boldly on. 
We had not proceeded many minutes, 
when the sounds of galloping were heard 
coming along behind us, 

*'To the right, in the hollow,” cried I ; 
“be still.” 

Scarcely had we moved off when several 
horsemen galloped up, and, drawing their 
reins to breathe their horses up the hill, 
we could hear their voices as they convers- 
ed together. 

In the few broken words we could catch, 
we guessed that the attack upon San Beni- 
to was only a feint to induce Craufurd to 
hold his position, while the French, march- 
ing upon his flank and front, were to at- 
tack him with overwhelming masses and 
crush him. 

** You hear what’s in store for us, O’Mal- 
ley,” whispered Hampden. “I think we 
could not possibly do better than hasten 
back with the intelligence.” 

“We must not forget what we came for, 
first,” said I; and the next moment we 
were following the horsemen, who, from 
their helmets, seemed horse-artillery offi- 
cers. 

The pace our guides rode at showed us 
that they knew their ground. We passed 
several sentries, muttering something at 
each time, and seeming as if only anxious 
to keep up with our party. 

“They ve halted,” said I. ‘‘Now to 
the left there ; gently here, for we must be 
in the midst of their lines. Ha! I knew 
we were right ; see there!” 

Before us, now, at a few hundred yards, 
we could perceive a number of men engag- 
ed upon the field. Lights were moving 


from place to place rapidly, while immedi- | 


ately in front a strong picket of cavalry 
were halted. 

“* By Joye, there’s sharp work of it to- 
night!” whispered Hampden; ‘‘ they do 
intend to surprise us to-morrow.” 

‘Gently now, to the Jeft,” said I, as, 
cautiously skirting the little hill, I kept 
my eye firmly fixed upon the watch-fire. 

The storm, which for some time had 
abated considerably, was now nearly quelled, 
and the moon again peeped forth amid 
masses of black and watery clouds. 

‘‘ What good fortune for us!” thought 
I, at this moment, as I surveyed the plain 
before me. 


**T say, O’Malley, what are those fellows |: 


| 
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lanterns was distinctly visible, at, yonder, where the blue light is burn- 


‘‘Ah! the very 
are the sappers. 
ground : 
now.” 

We pressed rapidly forward, passing an 
infantry party as we went. The blue heht 
was scarcely a hundred yards off ; we could 
even hear the shouting of the officers to 
their men in the trenches, when suddenly 
my horse came down upon his head, and 
rolling over, crushed me to the earth. 

‘Not hurt, my boy,” cried I, in a sub- 
dued tone, as Hampden jumped down be- 
side me. 

It was the angle of a trench I had fallen 
into ; and though both my horse and my- 
self felt stunned for the moment, we rallied 
the next minute. 

“Here is the very spot,” said I. ‘* Now, 
ates catch the bridles and follow us close- 
y: 2? 
Guiding ourselves along the edge of the 
trench, we crept stealthily forward ; the 
only watch-fire near was where the engi- 
neer party was halted, and our object was 
to get outside of this. 

‘*My turn this time,” said Hampden, as 
he tripped suddenly, and fell head foremost 
upon the grass, 

As I assisted him to rise, something 
caught my ankle ; and, on stooping, I found 
it was a cord pegged fast into the ground, 
and lying only a few inches above it. 

‘‘Now, steady! see here; this is their 
working line; pass your hand along it 
there, and let us follow it out.” 

While Hampden accordingly crept along 
on one side, I tracked the cord upon the 
other ; here I found it terminating upon a 
small mound, where probably some battery 
was to be erected. I accordingly gathered 
it carefully up, and was returning toward 
my friend, when what was my horror to 
hear Mike’s voice, conversing, as it seemed 
to me, with some one in French. 

I stood fixed to the spot, my very heart 
beating almost in my mouth as I listened. 

“Qui éles-vous donc, mon ami?” inquir- 
ed a hoarse deep voice, a few yards off. 

“‘ Bon cheval, non beast, sacré nom de 
Diew!” A hearty burst of laughter pre- 
vented my hearing the conclusion of Mike’s 
French. 

I now crept forward upon my hands and 
knees, till I could catch the dark outline 
of the horses, one hand fixed upon my 
pistol trigger, and my sword drawn in 
the other. Meanwhile the dialogue con- 
tinued, 

“Vous étes d’ Alsace, n’est-ce-pas ?” ask- 


peaple we want; these 
ow for it; that’s our 
we'll soon come upon their track 


d 
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ed the Frenchman, kindly supposing that) himself flatly forward upon the ‘mane of" 


Mike’s French savored of Strasburg. — | 


Oh, blessed Virgin! av I might shoot 

him,” was the muttered reply. = 
Before I had time to see the effect of the 

last speech, I pressed forward with a bold 


spring, and felled the Frenchman to the 
earth ; my hand had scarcely pressed upon 


his mouth, when Hampden was beside me. 

Snatching up the pistol I let fall, he held 
it to the man’s chest, and commanded him 
to be silent. 
bind the Frenchman’s hands behind him, 
was the work of a moment; and, as the 
sharp click of the pistol-cock seemed to 
calm his efforts to escape, we soon suc+ 
ceeded in fastening a handkerchief tight 
across his mouth, and, the next minute, 
he was placed behind Mike’s saddle, firmly 
attached to this worthy individual by his 
sword-belt. i 

““Now, a clear run home for it, and a 
fair start,” said Hampden, as he sprang in- 
to the saddle. 

“¢ Now, then, for it,” I replied ; as, turn- 
ing my horse’s head toward our lines, I 
dashed matly forward. 

The moon was again obscured, but. still 
the dark outline of the hill which formed 
our encampment was discernible on the 
horizon. Riding side by side, on we hur- 
ried ; now splashing through the deep and 
wet marshes, now plunging through small 
streams. Our horses were high in mettle, 
and we spared them not; by taking a wide 
détour we had outflanked the French pick- 
ets, and were almost out of all risk, when 
suddenly, on coming to the verge of rather 
a steep hill, we perceived beneath us a 
strong cavalry picket standing around a 
watch-fire ; their horses were ready sad- 
dled, the men accoutered, and quite prepar- 
ed for the field. While we conversed to- 
gether in whispers as to the course to fol- 
low, our deliberations were very rapidly 
cut short. ‘The French prisoner, who ‘hith- 
erto had given neither trouble nor resist- 
ance, had managed to free hig mouth from 
the incumbrance of the handkerchief ; 
and, as we stood quietly discussing our 
plans, with one tremendous effort he en- 
deayored to hurl himself and Mike from 
the saddle, shouting out, as he did so, 

«A mot, camarades! a moi!” 

Hampden’s pistol leaped from the holster 
as he spoke, and, leveling it with a deadly 
aim, he pulled the trigger ; but I threw up 
his arm, and the ball passed high above his 
head. To have killed the Frenchman 
would have been to lose my faithful fol- 
lower, who struggled manfully with his 
adversary, and, at length, by throwing 


To unfasten his girdle, and’ 


his horse, completely disabled him. Mean-— 
while, the picket had sprung to their sad 
dles, and looked wildly about on every 
sidenit <3 

Not a moment was to be lost ; so, turn-- 
ing our horses’ heads toward the plain, 
away wewent. One loud cheer announced 
to us that we had been seen, and the next 
instant the clash of the pursuing cavalry 
was heard behind us. It was now entirely 
a question of speed, and little need we 
have feared had Mike’s horse not been 
doubly weighted. However, as we still had 
considerably the start, and the gray dawn 
of day enabled us to see the ground, the 
odds were in our favor. “ Never let your 
horse’s head go,” was my often repeated 
direction to’ Mike, as he spurred with all 
the desperation of madness. Already the 
low meadow-Jand was in sight which flank- 
ed the stream we had crossed in the morn- 
ing; but, unfortunately, the heavy rains 
had swollen it now to a considerable depth, 
and the muddy current, choked with 
branches of trees and great stones, was 
hurrying down like a torrent. “Take the 
river : never flinch it!” was my cry to my 
companions, as I turned my head and saw 
a French dragoon, followed by two others, 
gaining rapidly upon us. As I spoke, Mike 
dashed in, followed by Hampden, and the 
same moment the’sharp ring of a carbine 
whizzed past me. To take off the pur- 
suit from the others, I now wheeled my 
horse suddenly round, as if I feared to take 
the stream, and dashed along by the river’s 
bank. 

Beneath me, in the foaming current, the 
two horsemen labored ; now stemming the 
rush of water, now reeling almost beneath. 
A sharp cry burst from Mike as I looked; 
and I saw the poor fellow bend nearly to 
his saddle. -I could see no more, for the 
chase was now hot upon myself; behind 
me rode a French dragoon, his carbine 
pressed tightly to his side, ready to fire as 
he pressed on in pursuit. I had but one 
chance ; so, drawing my pistol, I wheeled 
suddenly in my saddle, and fired straight 
at him. The Frenchman fell, while a reg- 
ular volley from his party rung around me ; 
one ball striking my horse, and another 
lodging in the pommel of my saddle. The 
noble animal reeled nearly to the earth, 
but, as if rallying for a last effort, sprang 
forward with renewed energy, and plung- 
ed boldly into the river. 

For a moment, so sudden was my leap, 
my pursuers lost sight of me; but the 
bank being somewhat steep, the efforts of 
my horse to climb again discovered me, 


and, béfore T reached the ficld, two 


tol- 


ess to my side. A cheer of defiance 


was, "however, my reply, as I turned round. 


in my saddle, and the next moment I was 
far beyond the range of their fire. 

' Not a man durst follow, and the last 
sight I had of them was the dismounted 
group who stood around their dead com- 
rade ; before me rode Hampden and Mike, 
still at top speed, and never turning their 
heads backward. I hastened after them ; 
but my poor wounded horse, nearly ham- 
strung by the shot, became dead lame ; and 
it was past daybreak ere I reached the first 
outposts of our lines, 


CHAPTER LXXIL 
THE DOCTOR, 


** AnD his wound ? Is it a serious one ?.” 
said a round full voice as the Doctor left 
my room at the conclusion of his visit. 

“* No, sir ; a fractured bone is the worst 
of it; the bullet grazed, but did not cut 
the artery ; and as—” 

“Well, how soon will he be about 
again ?” 

“In a few weeks, if no fever sets in.” 

“There is no objection to my seeing 
him ?—a few minutes only—I’ll be cau- 
tious.” So saying, and, as it seemed to 
me, without waiting for a reply, the door 
was opened by an aide-de-camp, who, an- 
nouncing General Craufurd, closed it 
again and withdrew. 

The first glance I threw upon the Gene- 
ral enabled me to recognize the officer 
who, on the previous morning, had rode up 
to the picket and given us the orders to 
charge. I essayed to rise a little as he 
came forward, but he motioned me with 
his hand to lie still, while, placing a chair 
close beside my bed, he sat down, 

‘* Very sorry for your mishap, sir, but 
glad it is no worse. Moreton says that 
nothing of consequence is injured ; there, 
you mustn’t speak, except I ask you. 


Hampden has told me everything neces- | 
Is it) 


sary; at least, as far as he knew. 
your opinion, also, that any movement 1s 
in contemplation ? and from what circum- 
stance ?” 

I immediately explained, and as briefly 
as I was able, the reasons for suspecting 
such, with which he seemed quite satisfied. 
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balls took effect upon me: one slightly 
CTAazed et side, but. my id ently 
‘oken by the other, and my hand fell mo- 
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‘I detailed the various changes in the posi- 
tions of the troops that = taking place 
during the night, the march of the artil- 
lery, and the strong bodies of cavalry that 
were posted in reserve along the river. — 

“Very well, sir; they’ll not move ; your’ 
prisoner, quarter-master of an infantry bat- 
talion, says not, also. Yours was a bold 
stroke, but. could not possibly have been 
of service, and the best thing I can do for 

ou is not to mention it ; a court-martial’s 

utapoor recompense fora gun-shot wound, 
Meanwhile, when this blows over, I’ll ap- 
point you on my personal staff. There, 
not a word, I beg ; and now, good-by.” 

So saying, and waving me an adieu with 
his hand, the gallant veteran withdrew be- 
fore I could express my gratitude for his 
kindness. 

Thad little time for reflecting over my 
past adventure, such numbers of my broth- 
er officers poured in upon me. All the 
Doctor’s cautions respecting quietness and 
rest were disregarded, and a perfect levee 
sat the entire morning in my bedroom. I 
was delighted to learn that Mike’s wound, 
though painful at the moment, was of no 
consequence ; and, indeed, Hampden, who 
escaped both steel and shot, was the worst 
off amongst us, his plunge in the river 
having brought on an ague he had labored 
under years before. 

*¢' The illustrious Maurice has been twice 
here this morning, but they wouldn’t ad- 
mit him. Your Scotch physician is afraid 
of his Irish confrére, and they had a rare 
set-to about Galen and Hippocrates out- 
side,” said Baker. 

‘* By-the-by,” said another, ‘‘ did you see 
how Sparks looked when Quill joined us ? 
Egad, I never saw a fellow in such a fright; 
he reddened up, then grew pale, turned 
his back, and slunk away at the very first 
moment.” 

‘Yes, I remember it. We must find out 
the reason ; for Maurice, depend upon it, 
has been hoaxing the poor fellow.” 

“ Well, O’Malley,” growled out the se- 
nior Major, ‘* you certainly did give Hamp- 
den a benefit. He’ll not trust himself in 
such company again ; and, begad, he says, 
the man is as bad as the master. ‘That fel- 
low of yours never let go his prisoner till he 
reached the Quartermaster-General, and 
they were both bathed in blood by that 
time.” 

‘© Poor Mike ! we must do something for 
him.” 

“Oh! he’s as happy as a king. Mau- 
rice has been in to see him, and they’ve 
had a long chat about Ireland, and all the 


national pastimes of whisky drinking and 
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smashing skulls. 
the recollection.” . 

“‘Is Mr. O’Mealey at home?” said a 
very rich Cork accent, as the well-known 
and most droll features of Dr. Maurice 
Quill appeared at the door. ; 

‘*Come in, Maurice,” said the Major ; 
‘‘and, for Heaven’s sake, behave properly. 
The poor fellow must not have a row about 
his bedside.” 

“A row, a row! Upon my conscience, 
it is little you know about a row, and 
there’s worse things going than a row.” 

“ Which leg is it ?” ; 

“‘Tt’s an arm, Doctor, I’m happy to 
say.” 

Me Not your punch hand, I hope. No; 
all’s right. A neat fellow you have for a 
servant, that Mickey Free. I was asking 
him about a townsman of his own—one Tim 
Delany—the very cut of himself ; the best 
servant I ever had. I never could make 
out what became of him. Old Hobson, of 
the 95th, gave him to me, saying, ‘ There 
he is for you, Maurice, and a bigger thief 
and a greater blackguard there’s not in the 
60th.’ 

*«<« Strong words,’ said I. 

««¢ And true,’ said he; ‘he’d steal your 
molar tooth while you were laughing at 
him.’ 

“*«Tet me have him and try my hand 
on him, anyway. Ive got no one just 
now. Anything is better than nothing.’ 

«Well, I took Tim, and sending for him 
to my room, I locked the door, and sitting 
down gravely before him, explained in a 
few words that I was quite aware of his 
little propensities. 

““*« Now,’ said I, ‘if you like to behave 
well, ll think you as honest as the Chicf 
Justice ; but, if I catch you stealing, if it 
be only the value of a brass snuff-box, ll 
have you flogged before the regiment, as 
sure as my name’s Maurice.’ 

“Oh! I wish you heard the volley of 
protestations that fell from him fast as hail. 
He was a calumniated man; the world 
conspired to wrong him; he was never a 
thief nor a rogue in his life. He had a 
weakness, he confessed, for the ladies ; 
but, except that, he hoped he might die so 
thin that he could shave himself with his 
shin-bone if he ever so much as took a 
pinch of salt that wasn’t his own. 

‘* However this might be, nothing could 
be better than the way Tim and I got on 
together. Hverything was in its place— 
nothing missing ; and, in fact, for upward 
of a year, I went on wondering when he 
was to show out in his true colors—for 
hitherto he had been a phoenix. 


My very temples ache at | 
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- At last—we were quartered in Limer- 

ick at the time—every morning used to 
bring accounts of all manner of petty thefts 
in the barrack; one fellow had Jost his 
belt, another his shoes, a third had three- 
and-sixpence in his pocket when he went 
to bed, and woke without a farthing, and. 
soon. Everybody, save myself, was mulct 
of something. At length some rumors of 
Tim’s former propensities got abroad ; 
suspicion was excited; my friend Delany 
was rigidly watched, and some very dubious 
circumstances attached to the way he spent 
his evenings. 

‘‘My brother officers called upon me 
about the matter, and, although nothing 
had transpired like proof, I sent for Tim, 
and opened my mind on the subject. 

“You may talk of the look of conscious 
innocence, but I defy you to conceive any- 
thing finer than the stare of offended honor _ 
Tim gave me as I begun. ; 

<< «They say it’s me, Doctor,’ said he, 
‘do they ? And you—you believe them. 
You allow them to revile me that way ? 
Well, well, the world is come to a pretty 
pass, anyhow! Now, let me ask your 
honor a few questions. How many shirts 
had yourself when I entered your service ? 
Two, and one was more like a fishing-net ! 
And how many have ye now? Eighteen ; 
ay, eighteen bran new cambric ones ; devil 
a hole in one of them! How many pair of 
stockings had you? ‘Three and an odd 
one. You have two dozen this minute. 
How many pocket-handkerchiefs ? One ; 
devil amore! You could only blow your 
nose two days in the week, and now you 
may every hour of the twenty-four! And, 
as to the trifling articles of small value, 
snuff-boxes, gloves, boot-jacks, nightcaps, 
and—” 

*« «Stop, Tim, that’s enough—’ 

“« “No, sir, it is not,’ said Tim, drawing 
himself wp to his full height ; ‘you haye 
wounded my feelings in a way I can’t for- 
get. It is impossible we can have that 
mutual respect our position demands. 
Farewell, farewell, Doctor, and forever !? 

‘* Before I could say another word, the 
fellow had left the room, and closed the 
door after him; and from that hour to 
this I never set eyes on him.” 

In this vein did the worthy Doctor run 
on till some more discreet friend suggested 
that, however well-intentioned the visit, I 
did not seem to be fully equal to it—my 
flushed cheek and anxious eye betraying 
that the fever of my wound had com- 
menced ; they left me, therefore, once more 
alone, and to my solitary musings over the 
vicissitudes of my fortune. 
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|witness such a night of storm ; the 
| booming of the thunder seeming never for 
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he events just mentione iudad Rodrigo 
supsandered, and Craufurd assumed ane 
other position beneath the walls of Almeida. 


The Spanish contingent having left us, we 
were reinforced by the arrival of two bat- 


talions, renewed orders being sent not to 
risk a battle, but, if the French should 
advance, to retire beyond the Coa. 

On the evening of the 21st July, a strong 
body of French cavalry advanced into the 
plain, supported by some heavy guns ; 
upon which Craufurd retired upon the 
Coa, intending, as we supposed, to place 
that river between himself and the enemy. 
Three days, however, passed over without 
any movement upon either side, and we 
still continued, with a force of scarcely four 
thousand infantry and a thousand dra- 
goons, to stand opposite to an army of 
nearly fifty thousand men. Such was our 
position as the night of the 24th set in. I 
was sitting alone in my quarters; Mike, 
whose wound had been severer than at first 
was supposed, had been sent to Almeida, 
and I was musing’ in solitude upon the 
events of the campaign, when the noise 
and bustle without excited my attention ; 
the roll of artillery wagons, the clash of 
musketry, and the distant sounds of march- 
ing, all proved that the troops were effect- 
ing some new movement, and I burned 
with anxiety to learn what it was. My 
brother officers, however, came not as 
usual to my quarters; and although I 
waited with impatience while the hours 
rolled by, no one appeared. 

Long, low moaning gusts of wind swept 
along the earth, carrying the leaves as they 
tore them from the trees, and mingling 
their sad sounds with the noises of the re- 
tiring troops; for I could perceive that 
gradually the sounds grew more and more 
remote, and only now and then could I 
trace their position as the roll of a distant 
drum swelled upon the breeze, or the more 
shrill cry of a pibroch broke upon my ear ; 
a heavy down-pour of rain followed soon 
after, and in its unceasing plash drowned 
all other sounds. 

As the little building shook beneath the 
peals of loud thunder, the lightning flash- 
ed in broad sheets upon the rapid river, 
which, swollen and foaming, dashed im- 
petuously beside my window. By the un- 
certain but vivid glare of the flashes, I 


endeayored to ascertain where our force! 


was posted ; but in vain. Never did I 
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|like that of distant artillery. 


deep 


a moment to cease, while the rush of the 
torrent ew gradually louder, till at length: 
it swelled into one deep and sullen roar 


Weak and nervous as I felt from the ef- 
fects of my wound, feverish and exhausted | 
by days of suffering and sleepless nights, 
IT paced my little room with tottering but: 
impatient steps, The sense of my we and. 
imprisoned state impressed me deeply ; 
and while from time to time I replenished 
my fire, and hoped to hear some friendly 
step wpon the stair, my heart grew gradu- 
ally heavier, and every gloomy and depress- 
ing thought suggested itself ‘to my imagi- 
nation. My most constant impression was, 
that the troops were retiring beyond the 
Coa, and that forgotten, in the haste and 
confusion of a night march, I had been 
left behind to fall a prisoner to the enemy. 

The sounds of the troops retiring gradu- 
ally farther and farther favored the idea, in . 
which I was still more strengthened on 
finding that the peasants who inhabited 
the little hut had departed, leaving me ut- 
terly alone. From the moment I ascer- 
tained this fact, my impatience knew no 
bounds ; and in proportion as I began to 
feel some exertion necessary on my part, 
so much more did my nervousness increase 
my debility, and at last I sank exhausted 
upon my bed, while a cold perspiration 
broke out upon my temples. ‘ 

I have mentioned that the Coa was im- 
mediately beneath the house ; I must also 
add, that the little building occupied the 
angle of a steep but narrow gorge which 
descended from the plain to the bridge 
across the stream. This, as far as I knew, 
was the only means we possessed of pass- 
ing the river: so that, when the last retiring 
sounds of the troops were heard by me, 
began to suspect that Craufurd, in com- 
pliance with his orders, was making a 
backward movement, leaving the bridge 
open to the French, to draw them on to 
his line of march, while he should cross 
over at some more distant point. 

As the night grew later, the storm seem- 
ed to increase; the waves of the foaming 
river dashed against the frail walls of the 
hut, while its roof, rent by the blast, fell 
in fragments upon the stream, and all 
threatened a speedy and perfect ruin. 

How Ilonged for morning! The doubt 
and uncertainty I suffered nearly drove me 
distracted. Of all the casualties my career 
as a soldier opened, none had such terrors 
for me as imprisonment ; the very thought 
of the long years of inaction and inglorious 
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idleness was worse than any death. My 
wounds, and the state of fever I was in, 
increased the morbid dread upon me, and: 


had the French captured me at the time, | 


I know not that madness of which Iwas 
not capable. Day broke at last, but slowly 
and sullenly; the gray clouds liurried past 
upon the storm, pouring down, the: rain in 
torrents as they went, and the desolation and 
dreariness on all sides was scarcely prefer- 
able to the darkness and gloom of night. 
My eyes were turned ever toward the plain, 
across which the winter wind’ bore: the 
plashing rain in vast sheets of water ; the 
thunder crashed louder and louder; but 
except the sounds of the storm none others 
met my ear. Not a man, not a human 
figure could I see, as I strained my sight 
toward the distant horizon. . 

The morning crept over, but the storm 
abated not, and the same unchanged. aspect 
of dreary desolation prevailed without. 
At times I thought I could hear, amidst 
. the noises of the tempest, something like 
the roll of distant artillery ; but the thun- 
der swelled in sullen roar above all, and left 
me uncertain as before. 

At last, in a momentary pause of the 
storm, a tremendous peal of heavy guns 
caught my ear, followed by the long rat- 
tling of small-arms. My heart bounded 
with ecstasy. The thought of the battle- 
field, with all its changing fortunes, 
was better, a thousand times better, 
than the despairing sense of desertion 
I labored under. I listened now with 
eagerness, but the rain bore down again in 
torrents, and the crumbling walls and fall- 
ing timbers* left no other sounds to be 
heard. Far as my eye could reach, no- 
thing could still be seen save the dreary 
monotony of the vast plain, undulating 
slightly here and there, but unmarked bya 
sign of man. 

Far away toward the horizon I had re- 
marked for some time past that the clouds 
resting upon the earth grew blacker and 
blacker, spreading out to either side in 
vast masses, and not broken or wafted 
along like the rest. As I watched the phe- 
nomenon with an anxious eye, I perceived 
the dense mass suddenly appear, as it were, 
rent asunder, while a yolume of liquid 
flame rushed wildly out, throwing a lurid 
glare on every side. One terrific clap, 
louder than any thunder, shook the air at 
this moment, while the very earth trembled 
beneath the shock. 

As I hesitated. what it might be, the 
heavy din of great guns again was heard, 
and from the midst of the black smoke rode 


forth a dark mass, which I soon recognized 
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as the horse-artillery at full gallop. They 

were directing their course toward the 

bridge. A000 SUT 

__ As they mounted the little rising ground, 

they wheeled» and ‘unlimbered with the 
speed of lightning, just as a strong column 
of cavalry showed above the ridge. One- 
tremendous discharge again shook the 

field, and ere the smoke cleared away they 

were again farin retreat. 9 . 

So much was my attention occupied with: 
this movement, that I had not perceived 
the long line of infantry that came from’ 
the extreme left, and were now advancing 
also toward the bridge at a brisk quick-. 
step ; scattered bodies of cavalry came up 
from different parts, while from the little 
valley, every now and then, a rifleman’ 
would mount the rising ground, turning 
to fire as he retreated. All this boded a 
rapid and disorderly retreat ; and although 
as yet I could see nothing of the pursuing 
enemy, I knew too well the relative forces 
of each to have a doubt for the result. 

At Jast, the head of a French column 
appeared above the mist, and I could plain- 
ly distinguish the gestures of the officers 
as they hurried their men onward. Mean- 
while, a loud hurrah attracted my attention, 
and I turned my eyes toward the road 
which led to the river. Here asmall body 
of the 95th had hurriedly assembled ; and, 
formed again, were standing to cover the 
retreat of the broken infantry as they 
passed on eagerly to the bridge ; in @ sec- 
ond after the French cuirassiers appeared. 
Little anticipating resistance from a flying 
and disordered mass, they rode headlong 
forward, and although the firm attitude 
and steady bearing of the Highlanders 
might have appalled them, they rode heed- 
lessly down upon the square, sabring the 
very men in the front rank. Tull now not 
a trigger had been pulled, when suddenly 
the word ‘‘ Fire!” was given, and a with- 
ering volley of balls sent the cavalry col- 
umn in shivers. One hearty cheer broke 
from the infantry in the rear, and I could 
hear ‘* Gallant Ninety-fifth!” shouted on 
every side along the plain. 

The whole vast space before me was now 
one animated battle-ground. Our own 
troops retiring im haste before the over- 
whelming forces of the French, oceupied 
every little vantage ground with their guns 
and light infantry, charges of cavalry 
coursing hither and thither ; while, as the 
French pressed forward, the retreating col- 
umns again formed into squares to permit 
stragglers to come up. The rattle of small- 
arms, the heavy peal of artillery, the earth- 


| quake crash of cavalry, rose on every side, 
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@ advance of) the 


ndous noise now took place on French, and soon the head of the Highland 
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the floor beneath me ; and, looking down, 
I perceived that a sergeant and ‘party of 
the Sappers had taken possession ‘of: the 
little hut, and were busily engaged piercing 
the walls for musketry ; and before. many 
minutes had elapsed;-a- company of the 
Rifles were thrown into the building, which, 
from its cammanding: position above the 
road, enfiladed the whole line of march. 
The officer inscommand: briefly informed 
me that we had been attacked that morn- 
ing by the French in force, and devilishly 


well thrashed ;” that we were now in’ re» 
treat beyond the Coa, where we ought to’ 


have been three days previously, and: de- 
sired me to-cross the bridge and get myself 
out of the way as soon as I possibly could. 

A twenty-four pounder from the French 
lines struck the angle of the house as he 
spoke, scattering the mortar and broken 
bricks about us on all sides. This. was 
warning sufficient for me, wounded and 
disabled as I was; so, taking the few 
things I could save in my haste, I hurried 
from the hut, and descending the: path, 
now slippery by the heavy rain, I took my 
way across the bridge, and established my- 
self ona little rising knoll of ground be- 
yond, from which a clear view could be 
obtained of the whole field. 

I had not been many minutes in my pre- 
sent position ere the pass which led down 
to the bridge became thronged with troops, 
wagons, ammunition carts, and hospital 
stores, pressing thickly forward amid shout- 
ing and uproar; the hills on either side of 
the way were crowded with troops, who 
formed as they came up, the artillery tak- 
ing up their position on everyrising ground. 
The firing had already begun, and the 
heavy booming of the large guns was heard 
at intervals amid the rattling crash of mus- 
ketry : except the narrow road. before me, 
and the high bank of the stream, I could 
see nothing; but the tumult and din, 


which grew momentarily louder, told that | 


the tide of battle raged nearer and nearer. 


Still the retreat continued ; and at length | 


the heavy artillery came thundering across 
the narrow bridge, followed by stragglers 
of all arms, and wounded, hurrying to the 
rear: the sharpshooters and the Highland- 
ers held the heights above the stream, thus 
covering the retiring columns; but I could 
plainly perceive that their fire was gradu- 
ally slackening, and that the guns which 
flanked their position were withdrawn, and 


| brigade was seen descending toward the 
bridge, followed by thé Rifles and the 95th $ 
| the cavalry, consisting ofthe 11th and 14th 
| Light Dragoons, were now formed in col. 
umn of attack, and ‘the infantry’ deployed: 
into line ; and, in an instantvafter, high 
above the din and crash of battle, I heard: 
the word “ Charge!” The rising ‘crest of 
the hill hid them from my sight, but my 
heart bounded with ecstasy as I listened to 
the clanging sound of the cavalry advance, 
Meanwhile, the infantry pressed ‘on, and, 
forming upon the bank, took up a strong 
position in front of the bridges the heavy 
guns were also unlimbered, riflemen seat- 
tered through the low copse “ood, and 
every precaution taken to defend the pass 
to the last. For a moment all my atten- 
tion was riveted to the movements upon 
our own side of the stream, when suddenly 
the cavalry bugle sounded the recall; and 
the same moment the staff ‘came galloping 
across the bridge. One officer I could per- 
ceive, covered ‘with orders and trappings 5 
his head was bare, and his horse, splashed 
with blood and foam, moved lamely and 
with difficulty; he turned in the middle 
of the bridge, as if irresolute whether to 
retreat farther : one glance at him showed 
me the bronzed, manly features of our 
leader. Whatever his resolve, the matter 
was soon decided for him, for the cavalry 
came galloping swiftly down the slope, and 
in an instant the bridge was blocked up by 
the retreating forces, while the French, as 
suddenly appearing above the height, open- 
ed a plunging fire upon their defenseless 
enemies : their cheer of ‘triumph was’ an- 
swered by our fellows from’ the opposite 
bank, and a heavy ‘cannonade thundered 
along the rocky valley, sending ‘up a hun- 
dred echoes as it went. 
The scene now became one of over- 
'whelming interest; the French, posting 
their guns upon the height, replied to our 
fire, while their line, breaking into skir- 
mishers, descended the banks to the river 
edge, and poured in one sheet of galling 
imusketry. ‘The road to the bridge, swept 
‘by our artillery, presented not a single 
‘file ; and although a movement among the 
| French announced the threat of an attack, 
the deadly service of the artillery seemed 
_to pronounce it hopeless. ‘ 
A strong cavalry force stood inactively, 
‘spectators of the combat on the French 
'side, among whom I now remarked some 
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bustle and preparation, and, as I looked,. 
an officer rode boldly to the river edge, 
and, spurring his horse forward, plunged: 
into the stream. The swollen and angry 
torrent, increased by the late rains, boiled 
like barm, and foamed around him as he 
advanced ; when suddenly his horse appear- 
ed to have lost. its footing, and the rapid 
current, circling around him, bore him 
along with it. He labored cals but in 
vain, to retrace his steps; the rolling tor- 
rent rose above his saddle, and all that his 
gallant steed could do was barely sufficient 
to keep afloat ; both man and horse were 
carried down between the contending ar- 
mies. I could see him wave his hand to 
his comrades, as if in adieu. One deafen- 
ing cheer of admiration rose from the 
French lines, and the next moment he was 
seen to fall from his seat, and his body, 
shattered with balls, floated mournfully 
upon the stream. v 

This little incident, to which both armies 
were witnesses, seemed to have called forth 
all the fiercer passions of the contending 
forces; a loud yell of taunting triumph 
rose from the Highlanders, responded to 
by a cry of vengeance from the French, 
and the same moment the head of a col- 
umn was seen descending the narrow 
causeway to the bridge, while an officer, 
with a whole blaze of decorations and 
crosses, sprang from his horse and took 
the lead. The little drummer, a child of 
searcely ten years old, tripped gayly on, 
beating his little pas de charge, seeming 
rather like the play of infancy than the 
summons to death and carnage, as the heavy 
guns of the French opened a yolume of fire 
and flame to cover the attacking column. 
For a moment all was hid from our eyes ; 
the moment after the grape-shot swept 
along the narrow causeway; and the 
bridge, which but a second before was 
crowded with the life and courage of a 
noble column, was now one heap of dead 
and dying. ‘The gallant fellow who led 
them on fell among the first rank, and 
the little child, as if kneeling, was struck 
dead beside the parapet ; his fair hair float- 
ed across his cold features, and seemed in 
its motion to lend a look of life where the 
heart’s throb had ceased forever. ‘The 
artillery again re-opened upon us; and, 
when the smoke had cleared away, we dis- 
covered that the French had advanced to 
the middle of the bridge and carried off 
the body of their general. ‘I'wice they es- 
sayed to cross, and twice the death-dealing 
fire of our guns covered the narrow bridge 
with slain, while by the wild pibroch of 
the 42d, swelling madly into notes of ex- 
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ultation ‘and triumph, the Highlanders’ 
could 'searcely be prevented from advanc-. 
ing hand to hand with the foe. Gradually. 
the French slackened their fire, their great. 
guns were one by one withdrawn from the 
heights, and a dropping, irregular musket- 
ry at intervals sustained the fight, which 
ere sunset ceased altogether; and thus 
ended ‘‘ The Battle of the Coa.” 


‘CHAPTER LXXIII. 
THE NIGHT MARCH. 


ScaRcELY had the night fallen when 
our retreat commenced. ‘Tired and weary 
as our brave fellows felt, but little repose 
was allowed them ; their bivonac fires were 
blazing brightly, and they had just thrown 
themselves in groups around them, when 
the word to fall in was passed from troop 
to troop, and from battalion to battalion— 
no trumpet, no bugle called them to their 
ranks, It was necessary that all should be 
done noiselessly and speedily ; while, there- 
fore, the wounded were marched to the 
front, and the heavy artillery with them, a 
brigade of light four-pounders, and two 
squadrons of cavalry, held the heights 
above the bridge, and the infantry forming 
into three columns, began their march. 

My wound, forgotten in the heat and ex- 
citement of the conflict, was now becoming 
excessively painful, and I gladly availed 
myself of a place in a wagon, where, 
stretched upon some fresh straw, with no 
other covering save the starry sky, I soon 
fell sound asleep, and neither the heavy 
jolting of the rough conveyance, nor the 
deep and rutty road, were able to disturb 
my slumbers. Still through my sleep I 
heard the sounds around me, the heavy 
tramp of infantry, the clash of the moy- 
ing squadrons, and the dull roll of artil- 
lery ; and ever and anon the half-stifled 
cry of pain, mingling with the reckless 
carol of some drinking-song, all flitted 
through my dreams, lending to my thoughts 
of home and friends a memory of glorious 
war. 

All the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life 
passed then in review before me, elicited 
in some measure by the thingsabout. The 
pomp and grandeur, the misery and mean- 
ness, the triumph, the defeat, the moment 
of victory, and the hour of death were 
there, and in that vivid dream I lived a life 
long. 

I awoke at length, the cold and chilling 
air which follows midnight blew around 
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‘me, and my wounded arm felt as though 
it were frozen. I tried to cover mys If be- 
neath the straw, but in vain, as m 

limbs trembled and my teeth chattered, 

thought again of home, where, at that mo- 
ment, the poorest menial of my uncle’s 
house was better lodged than I, and strange 


something of pride mingled’ with 


apt 
the thought, and in my lonely heart a feel- 
ing of elation cheered me. . 

- These reflections were interrupted by the 
sound of a voice near me, wiiol: 1 at once 
knew to be O’Shaughnessy’s; he was on 


foot, and speaking evidently in some ex- | 


citement. 

**I tell you, Maurice, some confounded 
blunder there must be; sure he was left in 
that cottage near the bridge, and no one 
ever saw him after.” 

**The French took it from the Rifles be- 
fore we crossed the river. By Jove! I'll 
wager my chance of promotion against a 
pint of sherry, he’ll turn up somewhere 
in the morning; those Galway chaps have 
as many lives as a cat.” 

**See, now, Maurice, I wouldn’t for a 
full coloneley anything would happen to 
him—I like the boy.” 

**So do I myself ; but I tell you there’s 
no danger of him. Did you ask Sparks 
anything ?” 

“Ask Sparks! God help you! Sparks 
would go off in a fit at the sight of me. 
No, no, poor creature! it’s little use it 
would be my speaking to him.” 

** Why so, Doctor ?” cried I, from my 
straw couch. 

<* May I never, if it’s not him! Charley, 
my son, I’m glad you're safe. ’Faith, I 
thought you were on your way to Verdun 
by this time.” 

“Sure, I told you he’d find his way here 
—but, O’Mealey, dear— you’re mighty 
cowld—a rigor, as old M‘Lauchlan would 
call it.” 

«<H’en sae, Maister Quill,” said a broad 
Scotch accent behind him; *‘ and Icanna 
see ony objection to giein’ things their 
right names.” 

‘<The top of the morning to you,” said 
Quill, familiarly patting him on the back; 
“how goes it, old Brimstone ?” 

The conversation might not have taken 
a very amicable turn had M‘Lauchlan 
heard the latter part of this speech ; but, 


as happily he was engaged unpacking a| 


small canteen which he had placed in the 
wagon, it passed unnoticed. 

*“Ye’ll nae dislike a toothfu’ of some- 
thing warm, Major,” said he, presenting a 
glass to O’Shaughnessy ; ‘‘and if ye’ll per- 
mit me, Mr. O’Mealey, to help you—” 


sare Mig By t 
‘any one callous,” said O'S 
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a broken arm—” ees 

_ There’s naething in the whisky to pre- 

vent the ie formation of callus...) © 
e rock of Cashel, it never made 

i | | haughnessy, mis- 

taking the import of the phrase. 97° 

‘Ye are nae drinking frae the flask ?? 
said the Doctor, turning in some agitation 
toward Quill. » 8 dd gelbel yee 

_**Devil a bit, my darling. I’ve a little 
horn convaniency here, that holds half a 
pint, nice measure.” ; nro 

I don’t imagine that our worthy friend 
participated in Quill’s admiration of the 
*“convaniency,” for he added, in a dry 
tone : 

“Ye may as weel tak’ your liquor frae a 
glass, ike a Christian, as stick your nose 
in a €00’s horn.” 

“By my conscience, you’re no small 
judge of spirits, wherever you learned it,” 
said the Major; ‘‘it’s like Islay malt!” 

**T was aye reckoned a gude ane,” said 
the Doctor, ‘‘and my mither’s brither, 
Caimbogie, had na his like in the north 
country.. Ye maybe heerd tell what he 
aince said to the Duchess of Argyle, when 
she sent for him to taste her claret.” 

** Never heard of it,” quoth Quill ; “let’s 
have it, by all means. I’d' like to hear 
what the Duchess said to him.” 

“It was na what the Duchess said to 
him, but what he said to the Duchess, ye 
ken. The way of it was this :—My uncle, 
Caimbogie, was aye up at the castle, for, 
besides his knowledge of liquor, there was 
nae his match for deer-stalking, or spear- 
ing a salmon, in these parts. He was a 
great, rough carle, it’s true, but ane’ ye’d 
rather crack wi’ than fight wi’. 

“‘Weel, ae day they had a grand dinner 
at the Duke’s, and there were plenty 0’ 
great southern lords and braw leddies in 
velvets and satin; and vara muckle sur- 
prised they were at my uncle, when he 
came in wi’ his tartan kilt, in full High- 
land dress, as the head of a clan ought to 
do. Caimbogie, however, pe’d nae atten- 
tion to them, but he eat his dinner and 
drank his wine, and talked away about 


‘fallow and red deer, and at last the Duch- 


ess, for she was aye fond 0’ him, addressed 
him frae the head o’ the table : 

“*“Oaimbogie,’ quoth she, “I’d like to 
hae your opinion about that wine. It’s 
some the Duke has just received, and we 
should like to hear what you think of 
it.’ 

““«Tt?s nae sae bad, my leddy,’ said my 
uncle; for ye see he was a man of few 
words, and never flattered onybody. 
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-€¢Then you don’t approve much of| this hint, was likely to go. afterward with- 


it ?? said the Duchess. herd 

of §Pve drank | Lo og and Tre drank | 
want? quo’ hee Hes 
» $64Vm. sorry ay ydprito ikea ity Cnim- 
bogie,’ said the Duchess, ‘for it can: never 
be popular, now: we haye such a depend- 
‘ence upon'your taste.” 

, “ “T canna say ower amuckda for my taste, 
my leddy, but ae thing I will say—lve a 
most damiable sMELL!?, 

T hear that never since the auld walls 
stood, was there ever the like .o’ the laugh- 
ing that followed : the puir Duke himself 
-was carried away, and nearly had a fit, and 
a the grand lords and. leddies a’most. died 
of it. But, see here, the carle has nae left 
a drap 0° whisky-i in the flask.” 

“ The: last glass I drained to your xe- 
spectable uncle’s health,” said Quill, witha 
most professional gravity. ** Now,>Char- 
ley, make a Bite room for me in the 
straw.” 

The Doctor soon mounted beside ‘me, 
and, giving,me a share of his ample cloak, 
considerably ameliorated my situation. 

“So you knew Sparks, Doctor ?” said I, 
with a strong curiosity to hear something 
of his‘early acquaintance. 

“That I did : I knew him when he was 
an Ensign in the 10th Foot; and, to say 
the truth, he is not much changed since 
that time ;—the same lively look of a sick 
codfish about his gray eyes; the same dis- 
orderly wave of his yellow hair; the same 
whining yoice, and that confounded apo- 
thecary’s laugh.” 

“‘Come, come, Doctor, Sparks is a good 
fellow attheart.; I won’t have him abused. 
I never knew he had been in the infantry ; 
I should think it must have been another 
of the same name.” 

** Not at all; there’s only one like him 
in the service, and that’s himself. Con- 
found it, man, ’d know his skin upon a 
bush ; he was only three weeks in the 
Tenth, and, indeed, your humble servant 
has the whole merit of his leaving it so 
soon.’ 

‘Do let. us hear how that happened. ¥ 

‘Simply thus :—The jolly Tenth were 
some four years ago the pleasantest corps 
in. the army ; from the Lieutenant- Colonel 
down to the last joined sub., all were out- 
and-outers—real. gay fellows. The mess 
was, in fact, like a pleasant club, and. if 
you did not suit it, the best thing you 
could do was to sell out or exchange into a 
slower regiment; and, indeed, this very 
wholesome truth was not very long in 
reaching your ears some way or other, and 
a man that could remain after being given 


‘hamlet of deft 


-outtonedt 170s 03 bed > 7 

Just as Dr. Quill reached réhésl ‘pair: of 
his. story, an orderly dragoon galloped 
furiously past, and the next moment an 
‘tide-de-eamp: rode by, calles? as) he passed 
us, 
dit Close: up, there—close up! Get for- 
ward, my lads—get forward!” | 

It was evident, from the stir and bustle 
about, that some movement was being 
made}; and, soon after, a dropping, irregu- 
lar fire from the rear showed that our 
cavalry were engaged with the enemy : the 
affair was scarcely of five minutes’ dura- 
tion, and our march resumed all its former 
regularity immediately after. 

now turned to the Doctor to resume 

his story, but he was gone; at what mo- 
ment he left:I could not say, but O’Shaugh- 
nessy was also absent, nor did I again meet 
with them for a considerable time after. « 

Toward. daybreak we halted at Bonares, 
when my wound demanding rest and at- 
tention, I was billeted in the village, and 
consigned to all the miseries of a sick-bed. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


Wits that disastrous day my campaign- 
ing was destined, for some time at least, to 
conclude. My wound, which grew from 
hour to hour more threatening, at length 
began to menace the loss of the arm, and, 
by the ‘recommendation of the regimental 
surgeons, I was ordered back to Lisbon. 

Mike, by this time perfectly restored, 
prepared everything for my departure, and 
on the third day after the battle of the Coa, 
I began my journey with downeast spirits 
and depressed heart. The poor fellow was; 
however, a kind and affectionate nurse, 
and, unlike many others, his cares were not 
limited to the mere bodily wants of his pa- 
tient : he sustained, as well as he was able, 
my drooping resolution, ralhed my spirits, 
and cheered my courage. With the very 
little Portuguese he possessed, he contrived 
to make every imaginable species of bar- 
gain ; always managed a good billet ; kept 
every one in good humor, and rarely left 
his quarters in'the morning without a most 
affecting leave-taking, and reiterated pro- 
mises to renew his visit. 

Our journeys were usually short ones, 
and already two days had elapsed; when, 
toward nightfall, we entered the little 
During the entire of 
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that day, the the pain. of my wounded limb 
had. been excruciating ; t fatigue of the 
and the heat had brought back vio- 

mation, and, when at last the 


fast. yiel 


not a light was to be seen, not a sound to 
be heard, not even a dog barked, as the 
heavy mule-cart rattled over the uneven 
road. No trace of any living thing was 
there : the little hamlet lay sleeping in the 
pale moonlight, \its streets deserted, and 
its homes tenantless; our own footsteps 
alone echoed along the dreary causeway ; 
here and there, as we advanced farther, we 
found some relics of broken furniture and 
house-gear ; most of the doors lay open, 
‘ but nothing remained within save bare 


walls; the embers still smoked in many’ 


places upon the hearth, and showed us that 
the flight of the inhabitants had been re- 
cent. Yet everything convinced us_ that 
the French had not been there ; there was 
no trace of the reckless violence and wan- 
ton cruelty which marked their footsteps 
everywhere. 

All proved that the desertion had been 
voluntary : perhaps in compliance with an 
order of our Commander-in-Chief, who 
frequently desired any intended line of 
march oi the enemy to be left thus a desert. 
As we sauntered slowly on from street to 
street, half hoping that some one human 
being yet remained behind, and casting 
our eyes from side to side in search of 
quarters for the night, Mike suddenly came 
running up, saying, 

“J have it, sir,—I’ve found it out— 
there’s people living down that small 
street there—I saw a light this minute as 
I passed,” 

I turned immediately, and, accompanied 
by the mule-driver, followed Mike across a 
little open square into a small and narrow 
street, at the end of which a light was 
seen faintly twinkling; we hurried on, 
and in afew minutes reached a high wall 
of solid masonry, from a niche of which 
we now discovered, to our utter disap- 
pointment, the hght proceeded. It was a 
small lamp placed before a little waxen 
image of the Virgin, and was probably the 
last act of piety of some poor villager ere 
he left his home and hearth forever : there 
it burned, brightly and tranquilly, throw- 
ing its mellow ray upon the cold, deserted 
stones. 

Whatever impatience I might have given 
way to ina moment of chagrin, was soon 


voices each offered up his prayer. | 
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repressed, as I ey ie followers, un- 
covering their heads in silent reverence, 
kneel down before the little shrine. There 
was something at once touching and sol- 


emn in this simultaneous feeling of ho- 
mage from the hearts of those removed in 
|country, language, and in blood; they 
bent meekly down ; their heads bowed 


upon their bosoms, while with mutterin; 

Al 

sense of their disappointment, all memor 

of their forlorn state, seemed to have viele. 
ed tomore powerfuland absorbing thoughts 
as they opened their hearts in prayer. 

y eyes were still fixed upon them, 
when suddenly Mike, whose devotion 
seemed of the briefest, sprang to his legs,. 
and with a spirit of levity but little in ac- 
cordance with his Jate proceedings, com- 
menced a series of kicking, rapping, and 
knocking at a small oak postern sufficient 
to have aroused a whole convent from their 
cells. ‘‘ House there !—good people with- 
in !”—bang, bang, bang: but the echoes 
alone responded to his call, and the sounds 
died away at length in the distant streets, 
leaving all-as silent and dreary as before. 

Our Portuguese friend, who by this time 
had finished his orisons, now began a vigo- 
rous attack upon the small door, and, with 
the assistance of Mike, armed with a frag- 
ment of granite about the size of a man’s 
head, at length separated the frame from 
the hinges and sent the whole mass pros- 
trate before us. 

The moon was just rising as we entered 
the little park, where graveled walks, neat- 
ly kept and well trimmed, bespoke recent 
care and attention ; following a handsome 
alley of lime-trees, we reached a little jet 
d’eau, whose sparkling fountain shone, 
diamond-like, in the moonbeams ; and, es- 
caping from the. edge of a vast shell, ran 
murmuring amid mossy stones and water- 
lilies, that however naturally they seemed 
thrown around, bespoke also the hand of 
taste in their position. On turning from 
the spot, we came directly in front of an 
old but handsome chateau, before which 
stretched a terrace of considerable extent. 
Its balustraded parapet, lined with orange- 
trees, now in full blossom, scented the still 
air with their delicious odor ; marble sta- 
tues peeped here and. there amid the foli- 
age, While a rich acacia, loaded with flow- 
ers, covered the walls of the building, and 
hung in vast masses of variegated blossom 
across the tall windows. 

As, leaning on Mike’s arm, I slowly as- 
cended the steps of the terrace, | was more 
than ever struck with the silence and 
death-like stillness around ; except the gen- 
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tle plash of the fountain, all was at rest ; 
‘the very plants seemed to sleep in the yel- 
low moonlight, and not a trace of any 
living thing was there. . 
- The massive door lay open as we entered 
the spacious hall, flagged with marble, and 
surrounded with armorial bearings. We 
advanced farther, and came to a broad and 
handsome stair, which led us to a long gal- 
lery, from which a suite of rooms opened, 
looking toward the front part of the build- 
ing. Wherever we went, the furniture ap- 
peared perfectly untouched; nothing was 
removed; the very chairs were grouped 
around the windows and the tables; books, 
as if suddenly dropped from their. readers’ 
hands, were scattered upon the sofas and 
the ottomans; and, in one small apart- 
ment, whose blue satin walls and damask 
drapery bespoke a boudoir, a rich mantilla 
of black velvet and a silk glove were 
thrown upona chair. It was clear the de- 
sertion had been most recent; and every- 
thing indicated that no time had been 
given to the fugitives to prepare for flight.’ 
What a sad picture of war was there! ‘To 
think of those whose home, endeared to 
them by all the refinements of cultivated 
life, and all the associations of years of 
happiness, sent out upon the wide world 
—wanderers and houseless; while their 
hearth, sacred by every tie that binds us to 
our kindred, was to be desecrated by the 
ruthless and savage hands of a ruffian sol- 
diery. I thought of them; perhaps at that 
very hour their thoughts were clinging 
round the old walls; remembering each 
well-beloved spot, while they took their 
lonely path through mountain and through 
valley ; and felt ashamed and abashed at 
my own intrusion there. While thus my 
revery ran on, I had not perceived that 
Mike, whose views were very practical upon 
all occasions, had lighted a most cheerful 
fire upon the hearth, and disposing a large 
sofa before it, had carefully closed the cur- 
tains, and was, in fact, making himself 
and his master as much at home as though 
he had spent his life there. 

“‘Isn’t it a beautiful place, Misther 
Charles ? and this little room, doesn’t it 
remind you of the blue bedroom in O’Mal- 
ley Castle, barrin’ the elegant view out 
upon the Shannon and the mountain of 
Seariff ?” 

Nothing short of Mike’s patriotism could 
forgive such a comparison ; but, however, 
I did not contradict him, as he ran on: 

“Faith, I knew well there was luck in 
store for us this evening ; and ye see the 
handful of prayers I threw away outside 
wasn’t lost. José’s making the beasts com- 
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fortable in the stable, and I’m thinkin; 
we'll none of us complain of our quarters. 
But youre not eating your supper ; and 
the beautiful hare-pie that I stole this 
morning, won’t you taste it? Well, a 
glass of Malaga ? not a glass of Malaga ? 
Oh, mother of Moses ! what’s this for ?” 

Unfortunately, the fever produced by 
the long and toilsome journey, had gained 
considerably on me, and, except copious 
libations of cold water, I could touch noth- 
ing; my arm, too, was much more pain- 
ful than before. Mike soon perceived that 
rest and quietness were most important to 
me at the moment, and having with diffi- 
culty been prevailed upon to swallow a few 
hurried mouthfuls, the poor fellow dis- 
posed cushions around me in every imagi- 
nable form for comfort ; and then, plac- 
ing my wounded limb in its easiest posi- 
tion, he extinguished the lamp, and sat’ 
silently down beside the hearth, without 
speaking another word. 

Fatigue and exhaustion, more powerful 
than pain, soon produced their effects 
upon me, and I fell asleep, but it was no 
refreshing slumber which visited my heavy 
eyelids; the slow fever of suffering had 
been hour by hour increasing, and my 
dreams presented nothing but scenes of 
agony and torture. Now I thought that, 
unhorsed and wounded, I was trampled 
beneath the clanking hoofs of charging 
cavalry ; now, I felt the sharp steel piere- 
ing my flesh; and heard the loud cry of a 
victorious enemy ; then, methought I was 
stretched upon a litter, covered by gore 
and mangled by a grape-shot. I thought 
I saw my brother officers approach and 
look sadly upon me, while one, whose face 
I could not remember, muttered, ‘I 
should not have known him.” The dread- 
ful hospital of ‘Talavera, and all its scenes 
of agony, came up before me, and I 
thought that I lay waiting my turn for 
amputation. ‘This last impression, more 
horrible to me than all the rest, made me 
spring from my couch, and I aweke; the 
cold drops of perspiration stood upon my 
brow, my mouth was parched and open, 
and my temples throbbed so, that I could 
count their beatings ; for some seconds I 
could not throw off the frightful illusion I 
labored under, and it was only by degrees 
I recovered consciousness, and remembered 
where I was. Before me, and on one side 
of the bright wood fire, sat Mike, who, ap- 
parently deep in thought, gazed fixedly at 
the blaze ; the start I gave on awaking had 
not attracted his attention, and I could 
see, as the flickering gtare fell upon his 
features, that he was pale and ghastly, 


ily, as if 
upidly, as if in 
‘were pressed 


ed in a very stupor of grief; when at last, 
in a faint, subdued tone, he broke into one 
of those sad and plaintive airs of his coun- 
try, which only need the moment of de- 
pression to make them wring the very 
heart in agony. 

His song was that to which Moore has 
appended the beautiful lines, «‘ Come, rest 
on this bosom.” The following imperfect 
translation may serve to convey some im- 
pression of the words, which in Mike’s ver- 
sion were Irish: ; 


‘‘ The day was declining, 
The dark night drew near, 
And the old Lord grew sadder, 
And paler with fear : 
‘Come listen, my daughter, 
Come nearer—oh ! near. 
Is’t the wind or the water 
That sighs in my ear ?’ 


“« Not the wind nor the water 
Now stirr’d the night air, 
But a warning far sadder— 
The banshee was there ! 
Now rising, now swelling, 
On the night wind it bore 
One cadence, still telling, — 
‘I want thee, Rossmore !’ 


* And then fast came his breath, 

And more fix’d grew his eye ; 

And the shadow of death 
Told his hour was nigh. 

Ere the dawn of that morning 
The struggle was o’er, 

For when thrice came the warning— 
A corpse was Rossmore !” 


The plaintive air to which these words 
were sung fell heavily upon my heart, and 
it needed but the low and nervous condi- 


tion I was in tomake me feel their applica- | 


tion to myself. But so it is; the very 


superstition your reason rejects and your | 
sense spurns, has, from old association, | 
‘a year in Lurra Abbey; and sure you 
_know the story about ‘Tim Clinchy, that 


from habit, and from mere nationality too, 
a hold upon your hopes and fears, that de- 
mands more firmness and courage than a 


mistaké—rubbed his hands pleasantly, fill- 
ed up his glass, drank it, and refilled; 
while with an accent of reassured courage, 
he briefly remarked : , 

“Well, Mr. José, if that be singing, 
upon my conscience I wonder what crying 
is like !” 

I could not forbear a laugh at the criti- 
cism ; and, in a moment, the poor fellow, 


| who up to that moment believed me sleep- 


ing, was beside me. I saw from his manner 
that he dreaded lest I had been listening to 
his melancholy song, ‘and had overheard 
any of his gloomy forebodings ; and as he 
cheered my spirits and spoke encouraging- 
ly, I could remark that he made more than 
usual endeavors to appear light-hearted and 
at ease. Determined, however, not to let 
him escape so easily, I questioned him 
about his belief in ghosts and spirits, at 
which he endeavored, as he ever did when 
the subject was an unpleasing one, to avoid 
the discussion ; but rather perceiving that 
I indulged in no irreverent. disrespect: of 
these matters, he grew gradually more open, 
treating the affair with that strange mix- 
ture of credulity and mockery, which 
formed his estimate of most things : now 
seeming to suppose that any palpable re- 
jection of them might entail sad conse- 
quences in future, now half ashamed to go 
the whole length in his credulity. 

** And so, Mike, you never saw a ghost 
yourself !—that you acknowledge ?” 

‘* No, sir, I never saw a real ghost: but 
sure there’s many a thing I never saw ; but 
Mrs. Moore, the housekeeper, seen two. 
And your grandfather that’s gone—the 


Lord be good to him !—used to walk once 


was seen every Saturday night coming out 


sick-bed possesses to combat with success ;| of the cellar with a candle and a mug of 
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wine, and a pipe in his mouth, till Mr. 
Barry laid him. It cost his honor your 
uncle ten pounds in masses to make him 
easy ; not to speak of a new lock and two 
bolts on the cellar door.” 
“JT have heard all about that; but, as 
you never yourself saw any of these 
things—” . bai exw mort Perothy 
‘But sure my father did, and that’s the 
same any day. My father seen the great- 
‘est ghost that ever was seen in the county 
Cork, vand spent the evening with him, 
that’s more?) 9) | le ¥foks 
‘« Spent the evening with him !—what do 
you mean?” . 
“ Just that, devil amore nor less. If your 
honor wasn’t so weak, and the story wasn’t 
a trying one, I’d like to tell it to you.” 
“Out with it by all means, Mike; I am 
not disposed to sleep; and, now that we 
are upon these matters, my curiosity is 
strongly excited by your worthy father’s 
experience.” 
hus encouraged, having trimmed the 
fire, and reseated himself beside the blaze, 
Mike began ; but, as a ghost is no every- 
day personage in our history, I must give 
him a chapter to himself. 


CHAPTER LXXV. - 
THE GHOST. 


‘* Wert, I believe your honor heard me 
tell long ago how my father left the army, 
and the way that he took to another line 
of life that was more to his liking. And 
so it was, he was happy as the day was 
long ; he drove a hearse for Mr. Callaghan 
of Cork, for many years, and a pleasant 
place it was; for ye see, my father was a 
*cute man, and knew something of the 
world; and though he was a droll devil, 
and could sing a funny song when he was 
among the boys, no sooner had he the big 
black cloak on him and the weepers, and 
he seated on the high box with the six 
long-tailed blacks before him, you’d really 
think it was his own mother was inside, he 
looked’ so melancholy and miserable. ‘The 
sexton and gravedigger was’ nothing to my 
father ; and he had a look about his eye— 
to be sure there was a reason for it—that 
youd think he was up all night erying ; 
though it’s little indulgence he took that 
way. 
* Well, of all Mr. Callaghan’s men, there 
was none so great a favorite as my father. 
The neighbors were all fond of him. 

“<¢A kind crayture, every inch of him!’ 


the women would say. ‘Did 
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ye see his 
face at Mrs. Delany's funeral??? 00 1 

_<True for you,’ another would remark; 
‘he mistook the road with grief, and stop- 
ped at ashebeen house instead of Kilmurry 
chureh.? fre! beriiael 

“JI need say no more, only one thing: 


rye 
ete 


that it was principally among the farmers 
and: the country people my father was liked 


so much, he great people and the qual- 
ity—I ax your pardon; but sure isn’t it 
true, Mister Charles ?—they don’t fret so 
much after their fathers and brothers, and 
they care little who’s driving them, whether 
it was a decent, respectable man like my 
father, or a chap with a grin on him likea 
rat-trap. And so it happened, that my 
father used to travel half the county ; go- 
ing here and there wherever there was 
trade stirring ; and, faix, a man didn’t 
think himself rightly ‘buried if my father 
wasn’t there ; for ye see, he knew all about 
it; he could tell to a quart of spirits what 
would be wanting for a wake ; he knew all 
the good criers for miles round; and I’ve 
heard it was a beautiful sight to see him 
standing on a hill, arranging the proces- 
sion, as they walked into the churchyard, 
and giving the word like a captain, 

“** Come on, the stiff—now the friends 
of the stiff—now the pop'lace.’ 

‘«'That’s what he used to say, and troth 
he was always repeating it, when he was 
a little gone in- drmk—for that’s the time 
his spirits would rise—and he’d think he 
was burying half Munster. 

“And sure it was a real pleasure and a 
pride to be buried in them times ; for ay it 
was only a small farmer with a potato gar- 
den, my father would come down with the 
black cloak on him, and three yards of 
crape behind his hat, and set all the chil- 
dren crying and yelling for half a mile 
round ; and then the way he’d walk before 
them with a spade on his shoulder, and 
sticking it down in the ground, elap his 
hat on the top of it, to make it look like a 
chief mourner. It was a beautiful sight !” 

* But, Mike, if you indulge much longer 
in this flattering recollection of your fa- 
ther, I’m afraid we shall lose sight of the 
ghost entirely.” 

‘*No fear in life, your honor; I’m com- 
ing to him now. Well, it was this way it 
happened: In the winter of the great 
frost, about forty-two or forty-three years 
ago, the ould priest of Tulloughmurray 
took ill and died ; he was sixty years priest 
of the parish, and mightily beloved by all 
the people, and good reason for it ; a pleas- 
anter man, and a more social crayture, 
never lived—twas himself was the life of 
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ecountry-side. A wedding nor snowballs, there was a, t or two on the 
g wasn’t lucky av ‘he be ta eer te nr 
e table, with | deaf fellow that my father too 
e herself, or | the mee} he was quite alone. Not that 


the w. 
christe1 
the ’ s1tt ng at sate bel , 
(eM eR Ee i, coms  e ee 
e baby on his lap, asmo jug of pun e minde 
efore him and. as much iy In his 
as auld make the fortunes of twent 


aneritcs if they had it among them, an 

en he was so good to the poor; the 
lory was always full of ould men, and 
- ould women sitting around the big fire in 
the kitchen, that the cook could hardly get 
near it. There they were, eating their 
meals and burning their shins, till they 
were speckled like a trout’s back, and 
grumbling all the time ; but Father Dwyer 
iked them, and he would have them. 

“«* Where have they ‘to go,’ he’d say; ‘av 
it wasn’t to me? Give Molly Kinshela a 
lock of that bacon. Tim, it’s a cowld 
morning; will ye have a taste of the 
ee dew ? 233 

**Ah! that’s the way he’d spake to 
them ; but sure goodness is no warrant for 
liying any more than devilment, and so he 
got cowld in his feet at a station, and he 
rode home in the heavy snow without his 
big coat—for he gave it away to a blind 
man on the road: in three days he was 
dead. 

“‘T see you’re getting impatient, so I’ll 
not stop to say what grief was in the parish 
when it was known ; but troth, there never 
was seen the like before—not a crayture 
would lift a spade for two days, and there 
was more whisky soid in that time than at 
the whole spring fair. Well, on the third 
day the funeral set out, and never was the 
equal of it in them parts; first, there was 
my father—he came special from Cork with 
the six horses all in new black, and plumes 
like little poplar-trees—then came Father 
Dwyer, followed by the two coadjutors. in 
beautiful surplices, walking bare-headed, 
with the little boys of the Priory school, 
two and two.” 

“* Well, Mike, I’m sure it was very fine ; 
but, for Heaven’s sake! spare me all these 
descriptions, and get on to the ghost.” 

***Faith, your honor’s in a great hurry 
for the ghost—maybe ye won’t like him 
when ye have him ; but I’ll go faster if ye 
please. Well, Father Dwyer, ye see, was 
born at Aghan-lish, of an ould family, and 
he left it in his will that he was to be bur- 


ied in the family vault ; and as Aghan-lish | 


was eighteen miles up the mountains, it 
was getting late when they drew near. By 
that time the great procession was all broke 
up and goes home. 
ped to dine at the ‘ Blue Bellows’ at the 


The coadjutors stop- | 
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t an ould 
to mind 


that same; for when the crowd 
was gone, my father began to sing a droll 
song, and tould the deaf chap that it was 
a lamentation. At last they came in sight 
of Aghan-lish. It was a lonesome, melan- 
choly-looking place, with nothing near it 
except two or three ould fir-trees, and' a 
small slated house with one window, where 
the sexton lived, and even that was shut 
up, and a padlock on the door. Well, my 
father was not over-much pleased at the 
look of matters, but as he was never hard 
put to what to do, he managed to get ‘the 
coffin into the vestry; and then, when he 
unharnessed the horses, he sent the deaf 
fellow with them down to the village to 
tell the priest’ that the corpse was there, 
and to come up early in the morning and 
perform mass. The next thing to do was 
tomake himself comfortable for the night ; 
and then he made a roaring fire on the 
ould hearth—for there was plenty of bog- 
fir there—closed the wingows with the 
black cloaks, and, wrapping two round 
himself, he sat down to cook a little supper 
he brought with him in case of need. 

‘* Well, you may think it was melancholy 
enough to pass the night up there alone, 
with a corpse in an ould ruined church in 
the middle of the mountains, the wind 
howling about on every side, and the snow- 
drift beating against the walls ; but as the 
fire burned brightly, and the little plate of 
rashers and eggs smoked temptingly before 
him, my father mixed a jug of the strong- 
est punch, and set down as happy as a 
king. As long as he was eating away he 
had no time to be thinking of anything 
else ; but, when all was done, and he look- 
ed about him, he began to feel very low 
and melancholy in his heart. There was 
the great black coffin on three chairs in 
one corner; and then the mourning cloaks 
that he had stuck up against the windows 
moved backward and forward like living 
things; and, outside, the wild ery of the 
plover as he flew past, and the night-owl 
sitting in a nook of the old church. ‘I 
wish it was morning, anyhow,’ said my fa- 
ther, ‘ for this is a lonesome place to be in ; 
and, faix, he’ll be a cunning fellow that 
catches me passing the night this way 
again.’ Now, there was one thing distress- 
ed him most of all—my father used always 
to make fun of the ghosts and sperits the 
neighbors would tell of, pretending there 
was no such thing; and now the thought 


cross-roads, the little boys tock 'to pelting | came to him, ‘ Maybe they’ll revenge them- 


wo 


selves on me to-night when they have me | 


up here alone;’ and with that he made 
another jug stronger than the first, and 


tried to remember a few prayers in case of | 


need, but somehow his mind was not too 
clear, and he said afterward ‘he ‘was al- 
ways mixing up ould songs and toasts with 
the prayers, and when he thought he had 
just got hold of a beautiful psalm, it would 
turn out to be ‘ Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or 
‘Limping James,’ or something like that. 
The storm, meanwhile, was rising every 
_ moment, and parts of the old abbey were 
falling, as the wind shook the ruin, and 
my father’s spirits, notwithstanding the 
punch, were lower than ever. 

“<7 made it too weak,’ said he, as he 
set to work on a new jorum; and, troth, 
this time that was not the fault of it, for 
the first sup nearly choked him, 

<<¢ Ah!’ said he now, ‘I knew what it 
was ; this is like the thing; and, Mr: Free, 
you are beginning to feel easy and comfor- 
table. Pass the jug. Your very good 
health and song. I’m a little hoarse, it’s 
true, but if the company will excuse—” 

** And then he began knocking on the 
table with his knuckles as if there was a 
room full of people asking him to sing. In 
short, my father was drunk as a fiddler ; 
the last brew finished him ; and he began 
roaring away all kinds of droll songs, and 
telling all manner of stories, as if he was 
at a great party. 

‘< While he was capering this way about 
the room, he knocked down his hat, and 
with it a pack of cards he put into it before 
leaving home, for he was mighty fond of 
a game. 

««< Will ye take a hand, Mr. Free ?’ said 
he, as he gathered them up and sat down 
beside the fire. 

«“¢?’m convanient,’ said he, and began 
dealing out as if there was a partner for- 
nenst him. 

“«When my father used to get this far in 
the story, he became very confused. He 
says, that once or twice he mistook the 
liquor, and took a pull at the bottle of pot- 
teen instead of the punch; and the last 
_ thing he remembers was asking poor Father 
Dwyer if he would draw near to the fire, 
and not be lying there near the door. 

“With that he slipped down on the 
ground and fell fast asleep. How long he 
Jay that way he could never tell, When 
he awoke and looked up, his hair nearly 
stood on an end with fright. What do 
you think he seen fornenst him, sitting at 
the other side of the fire, but Father Dwy- 
er himself. There he was, divil a lie in 
it, wrapped up in one of the mourning 
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: f : ; BS 
cloaks, trying to warm his hands at the 
cage gilt ade ee 
* «* Salve hoc nomine patri!? said my fa- 
ther, crossing himself; ‘av it’s your ghost, 
God presarye me!’ — . we 

**Good evening t’ye, Mr. Free,’ said the 
ghost; ‘and av I might be bould, what’s 
in the jug ?’—for ye see my father had it 
under his arm fast, and never let it go 
when he was asleep. wig 

“* Pater noster qui es in—potteen, sir,’ ” 
said my father ; for the ghost didn’t look 
pleased at his talking Latin. 

“<< Ye might have the politeness to ax if 
one had a mouth on him, then,’ says the 
ghost. 

“« «Sure, I didn’t think the like of you 
would taste sperits.’ 

‘©«Try me,’ said the ghost; and with 
that he filled out a glass, and tossed it off 
like a Christian. 

‘«* Beamish !’ says the ghost, smacking 
his lips. 

«<The same,’ says my father ; ‘and sure 
what’s happened you has not spoilt your 
taste.’ 

«<* Tf you’d mix a little hot,’ says the 
ghost, ‘I’m thinking it would be better ; 
the night is mighty sevare.’ 

‘“** Anything that your reverance pleas- 
es,’ says my father, as he began to blow up 
a good fire to boil the water. 

** «And what news is stirring ?” says the 
ghost. 

‘*¢ Devil a word, your reverance : your 
own funeral was the only thing doing last 
week ; times is bad; except the measles, 
there’s nothing in our parts.’ 

“<« And we’re quite dead hereabouts, toe;? 
says the ghost. 

*“«There’s some of us so, anyhow,’ says 
my father, with a sly look. ‘Taste that, 
your reverance.’ ; 

‘*¢ Pleasant and refreshing,’ says the 
ghost ; ‘and now, Mr. Free, what do you 
say to a little spoilt five, or beggar my 
neighbor ? ’ 

“* What will we play for ?’ says my fa- 
ther; for a thought just struck him— 
‘maybe it’s some trick of the devil to catch 
my soul.’ 

*“* A pint of Beamish,’ says the ghost. 

*<« Done!’ says my father; ‘cut for 
deal ; the ace of clubs ; you have it.’ 

“Now, the whole time the ghost was 
dealing the cards my father never took his 
eyes off of him, for he wasn’t quite asy in 
his mind at all; but when hesaw him turn 
up the trump, and take a strong drink af- 
terward, he got more at ease, and began 
the game. 

** How long they played it was never 


finished, and by that time his brain was 
fused with the liquor, and all. he 
for somehow he never won a game— 
that he was getting very quarrelsome.. 
_ **¢ You have your own luck to it,’ says 
_ “*True for-you ; and, besides, we play 
a great deal where [come from,’ . 

««<TPve heard: so,’ says my.father. ‘1 
lead the knave, sir; spades! Bad cess to 
it, lost again |” 

* Now it was really very distressing ; for 
by this time, though they only began for a 
pint of Beamish, my father went on betting 
till he lost the hearse and all the six horses, 
mourning cloaks, plumes, and everything. 

“<«Are you tired, Mr, Free? Maybe 
you'd like to stop?’ 

*<* Stop ! faith it’s a nice time to stop ; 
of course not.’ 

*«<« Well, what will ye play for now ?’ 

‘©The way he said these words brought 
a trembling all over my father, and his 
blood eurdled in his heart. ‘Oh, mur- 
ther !’ says he to himself, ‘it’s my sowl he 
is wanting all the time.’ 

“<Tve mighty little left,’ says my fa- 
ther, looking at oon keenly, while he kept 
shuffling the cards quick as lightning. 

<<< Mighty little; no matter, we’ll give 
you plenty of time to pay; and if you 
can’t do it, it shall never trouble you as 
long as you live,’ 

“<Oh, you murthering devil!’ says my 
father, flying at him with a spade that he 
had behind his chair, ‘I’ve found you out.’ 

«With one blow he knocked him down ; 
and now a terrible fight begun, for the 
ghost was very strong too; but my father’s 
blood was up, and he’d haye faced the devil 
himself then. ‘They rolled over each other 
several times, the broken bottles cutting 
them to pieces, and the chairs and tables 
crashing under them. At last the ghost 
took the bottle that lay on the hearth, and 
leveled my father to the ground with one 
blow ; down he fell, and the bottle and the 
whisky were both dashed into the fire; 
that was the end of it, for the ghost dis- 
appeared that moment in a blue flame that 
nearly set fire to my father as he lay on 
the floor. 

<¢Och! it was a eruel sight to see him 
next morning, with his cheek cut open and 
his hands all bloody, lying there by him- 
self; all the broken glass, and the cards 
all round him ; the coffin, too, was knocked 
down. off the chair; maybe the ghost had 
trouble getting into it. owever that was, 
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one thing is sure, they | the funeral was put off for a day ; for my 
i deal of sperits ; three quart,| father couldn’t speak 5 and, a iowa saan 
‘ather brought with him were|ton, it was a queer thing, but when they 
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came to call him in the morning, he had 
two black eyes, and a gash over his ear, 
and he never knew how he got them. It 
was easy enough to know the ghost did it ; 
but my father kept the secret, and never 
told it to any man, woman, or child in 
them parts,” ftp 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
LISBON, 


I HAVE little power to trace the events 
which occupied the succeeding three weeks 
of my history. The lingering fever which 
attended my wound detained me during 
that time at the chateau; and when at 
last I did leave Lisbon, the winter was 
already beginning, and it was upon a cold 
raw evening that I once more took posses- 
sion of my old quarters at the Quay de 
Soderi. 

My eagerness and anxiety to learn some- 
thing of the campaign was ever uppermost, 
and no sooner feed reached my destina- 
tion than I dispatched Mike to the Quar- 
termaster’s office to pick up some news, 
and hear which of my friends and brother 
officers were then at Lisbon. I was sitting 
in a state of nervous impatience watching 
for his return, when at length I heard 
footsteps approaching my room, and the 
next moment Mike’s voice, saying, ‘‘ The 
ould room, sir, where he was before.” 
The door suddenly opened, and my friend 
Power stood before me. 

‘‘Charley, my boy!”—‘‘ Fred, my fine 
fellow !” was all either could say for some 
minutes. Upon my part, the recollection 
of his bold and manly bearing in my be- 
half choked all utterance; while, upon 
his, my haggard cheek and worn look 
produced an effect so sudden and unex- 
pected that he became speechless. 

In a few minutes, however, we both 
rallied, and opened our store of mutual 
remembrances since we parted. My career 
I found he was perfectly acquainted with, 
and his consisted of nothing but one un- 
ceasing round of gayety and pleasure. 
Lisbon had been delightful during the 
summer; parties to Cintra, excursions 
through the surrounding country, were of 
daily occurrence; and, as my friend was a 
favorite everywhere, his life was one of 
continued amusement. 

‘‘Do you know, Charley, had it been 
any other man than yourself, I should not 
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have’ spared him; for IT have fallen head 
over ears in love with your little dark-eyed 
ee aisne QHIAT OOUNP & ABW IT giiOl 
~€ Ah} Donna Inez, you mean ?” 
- «Yes, it is she I mean, and you need 
not affect such an air of uncommon non- 
chalance. She’s the loveliest girl im Lis- 


gested 


bon, and ‘with fortune to pay off all the 


mortgages in Connemara” 

es Oh, faith! I admire her amazingly ; 
but, as I never flattered myself upon any 
preference—” eS 

“* Come,.come, Charley, no concealment, 
my old fellow ; every one knows the thing’s 
settled. Your old friend Sir George Dash- 
wood told me yesterday.” 

“Yesterday ! © Why, is he here; at Lis- 
Bow pir asts 

“To be sure he is; didn’t I tell you 
that before ? confound it ! what a head I 
have! Why, man, he’s come out as De- 
puty Adjutant-General; but for him I 
should not have got renewed leave.” 

‘* And Miss Dashwood, is she here ?” 

«Yes, she came with him. By Jove, 
how handsome she is! quite a different 
style of thing from our dark friend, but, 
to my thinking, even handsomer. Ham- 
mersley seems of my opinion, too.” 

“How! is Hammersley at Lisbon ?” 

“On the staff here. But, confound it, 
what makes you so red, you have no ill- 
feeling toward him now. I know he 
speaks most warmly of you; no later than 
last night, at Sir George’s—” 

What Power was about to add I know 
not, for I sprang from my chair with a 
sudden start, and walked to the window, 
to conceal my agitation from him. 

«And so,” said IJ, at length regaining 
my composure in some measure, “Sir 
George also spoke of my name in connec- 
tion with the Senhora ?” 

**'To be sure he did. All Lisbon does. 
Why, what can you mean ? But I see, my 
dear boy; you know you are not of the 
strongest ; and we’ve been talking far too 
long. Come now, Charley, I'll say good- 
night, Vl be with you at breakfast to- 
morrow, and tell you all the gossip; 
meanwhile, promise me to get quietly to 
bed, and ‘so good-night,” 

Such was the conflicting state of feeling 
I suffered from, that I made no effort to 
detain Power. I longed to be once more 
alone, to think—calmly, if I could—over 
the position I stood in, and to resolve upon 
my plans for the future. 

My love for Lucey Dashwood had been 
long rather a deyotion than a hope. My 
earliest dawn of manly ambition was asso- 
ciated with the first hour [ met her. She 
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it was who first Rd Mt ish heart, 
and suggested a sense of chivalrous ardor 
within me ; and, even cee lost to me 
forever, I could still regard her as the 
mainspring of my actions, and dwell upon 
my passion as the thing that hallowed 


‘every enterprise of my life. 


In a word, my Jove, however little it 
might reach her heart, was everything ‘to 


‘mine. It was the worship of the devotee 
‘to his protecting saint. 
that made me rise above misfortune and 


It was the faith 


mishap, and led me onward; and in this 
way I could have borne anything, every- 


thing, rather than the imputation of fickle- 
meas. © 


Lucy might not—nay, I felt she did not 
—love me. It was possible that some 
other was preferred before me; but to 
doubt my own affection, to suspect my 
own truth, was to destroy all the charm of 
my existence, and to extinguish within 
me forever the enthusiasm that made me 


“a hero to my own heart. 


It may seem but poor philosophy, but, 
alas ! how many of our happiest, how many 
of our brightest thoughts here are but de- 
lusions like this! The dayspring of youth 
gilds the tops of the distant nrountains be- 
fore us, and many a weary day through 
life, when clouds and storms are thicken- 
ing around us, we live upon the mere mem- 
ory of the past. Some fast-flitting pros- 
pect of a bright future, some passing 
glimpse of a sunlit valley, tinges all our 
after-years. 

It is true that he will suffer fewer dis- 
appointments, he will incur fewer of the 
mishaps of the world, who indulges in no 
fancies such as these ; but equally true is 
it that he will taste none of that exuberant 
happiness which is that man’s portion who 
weaves out a story of his life, and who, in 
connecting the promise of early years with 
the performance of later, will seek to ful- 
fill a fate and destiny. 

Weaving such fancies, I fell sound 
asleep, nor woke before the stir and bustle 
of the great city aroused me. Power, I 
found, had been twice at my quarters that 
morning, but, fearing to disturb me, had 
merely left a few lines to say that, as he 
should be engaged on service during the 
day, we could not meet before the evening. 
There were certain preliminaries requisite 
regarding my leave which demanded my 
appearing before a board of medical offi- 
cers, and I immediately set about dressing ; 
resolving that, as soon as they were com- 
pleted, I should, if permitted, retire to one 
of the small cottages on the opposite bank 
of the Tagus, there to remain until my re- 
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stored , allowed me to rejoin my regi-| 
ment, e aya I OF ed fae 
3 sting the Dashwoods. I 


sd with a heavy heart how effec- 
2 passing interview would de 
y-dreams of happiness, and I pre- 
anything to the sad conviction of 
essness such a meeting must lead ‘to. 


- to proceed, a gentle step came to the door, 
a 


» as it opened slowly, a servant in’ a| 


dark livery entered. 

“<Mr. O’ Malley, sir?” mt aris 

** Yes,” said I, wondering to whom my 
arrival could be thus early known. 

‘*Sir George Dashwood requests you will 
step over to him as soon as you go out,” 
continued the man; “he is so engaged 
that he cannot leave home, but is most de- 
sirous to see you.” 

“Tt is not far from here?” 

“No, sir ; scarcely five minutes’ walk.” 

“Well, then, if you will show me the 
way, I'll follow you.” 

cast one passing glance at myself to 
see that all was right about my costume, 
and sallied forth. 

In the middle of the Black Horse square, 
at the door of a large, stone-fronted build- 
ing, a group of military men were assem- 
bled, chatting and laughing away together ; 
some reading the lately-arrived English 
papers; others were lounging upon the 
stone parapet, carelessly puffing their ci- 
gars. None of the faces were known to 
me; so, threading my way through the 
crowd, I reached the steps. Just as I did 
so, a half-muttered whisper met my ear : 

‘Who did you say ?” 

<¢Q’Malley, the young Irishman who 
behaved so gallantly at the Douro.” 

The blood rushed hotly to my cheek ; 
my heart bounded with exultation ; my 
step, infirm and tottering but a moment 
before, became fixed and steady, and I felt 
a thrill of proud enthusiasm playing 
through my veins. How little did the 
speaker of those few and random words 
know what courage he had given to a 
drooping heart, what renewed energy to a 
breaking spirit! The voice of praise, too, 
coming from those to whom we had 
thought ourselyes unknown, has a magic 
about it that must be felt to be understood. 
So it happened, that in a few seconds a 
revolution had ‘taken place in all my 
thoughts and feelings, and I, who had left 
my quarters dispirited and depressed, now 
walked confidently and proudly forward. 

“Mr. O’Malley, sir,” said the servant to 
the officer in waiting, as we entered the 
ante-chamber. 
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While I thus balanced with myself how| st 


i oh at 
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Ah’) My) O'Malley,” said the aidede- 


camp, in his~ st accent, “I h 
apa hi rt is most anxious 
‘see you ; he is at present engaged with 
| the batt ut? iasla I weap ved laser 


| A bell rang at the moment, and’ cut 
short the sentence ; he flew to the door of 
the inner room, and, returning in an in-’ 
} ant, said, 1 TL ; OY {ko bhatia 
_ Will you follow me ?. This way, if you 
pleases nay otalilerg ott ob taodd 
The room was crowded with general offi- 
cers and aides-de-camp, so that for a second 
or two I could not distinguish the parties ; 
but no sooner was my name announced, 
than Sir George Dashwood, forcing ‘his: 
way through, rushed forward to meet me. 

**Q’Malley, my brave fellow! delighted 
to shake your hand again! How much 
grown you are—twice the man I knew you ! 
and the arm, too, is it getting on well?” 

Scarcely giving me a moment to reply, 
and still holding my hand tightly in his 
grasp, he introduced me on every side. 

*“*My young Irish friend, Sir Edward, 
the man of the Douro. My Lord, allow 
me to present Lieutenant O’Malley of the 
Fourteenth.” 

‘© A very dashing thing, that of yours, 
sir, at Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

«A very senseless one, I fear, my Lord.” 

<‘ No, no, I don’t agree with you at all ; 
even when no great results follow, the 
morale of an army benefits by acts of dar- 
ing.” 

A running fire of kind and civil speeches 
poured in on me from all quarters, and, 
amid all that crowd of bronzed and war- 
worn veterans, [ felt myself the lion of the 
moment. Craufurd, it appeared, had spoken 
most handsomely of my name, and I was 
thus made known to many of those whose 
own reputations were then extending over 
Europe. 

In this happy trance of excited pleasure 
I passed the morning. Amid the military 
chit-chat of the day around me, treated as 
an equal by the greatest and the most dis- 
tinguished,I heard all the confidential opin- 
ions upon the campaign and its leaders ; 
and in that most entrancing of all flatteries 
—the easy tone of companionship of our 
elders and betters—forgot my griefs, and 
half believed I was destined for great 
things. 

Fearing at length that I had prolonged 
my visit too far, I approached Sir George 
to take my leave, when, drawing my arm 
within his, he retired toward one of the 
windows. 

« A word, O’Malley, before you go. I’ve 
farranged a little plan for you; mind, I 


‘ 


‘shall insist upon obedience. They’ll make 
some difficulty about your remaining here, 
so that I have appointed you one of our 
extra aides-de-camp. ‘That will free you 
from all trouble, and I shall not be very 
exacting in my demands upon you. You 
must, however, commence your duties to- 
day, and, as we dine at seven precisely, I 
shall expect you. I am aware of your wish 
to stay in Lisbon, my boy, and, if all I 
hear be true, congratulate you sincerely ; 
but. more of this another time, and so 
good-by.” So saying, he shook my hand 
once more, warmly; and, without well 
feeling how or why, I found myself in the 
street. i 

The last few words Sir George had 
spoken threw a gloom overall my thoughts. 
I saw at once that the report Power had 
alluded to had gained currency at Lisbon. 
Sir George believed it; doubtless, Lucy, 
too; and, forgetting in an instant all the 
emulative ardor that so lately stirred my 
heart, I took my path beside the river, and 
sauntered slowly along, lost in my reflec- 
tions. 

I had walked for above an hour, before 
paying any attention to the path I follow- 
ed. Mechanically, as it were, retreating 
from the noise and tumult of the city, I 
wandered toward the country. My thoughts 
fixed but upon one theme, I had neither 
ears nor eyes for aught around me ; the 
great difficulty of my present position now 
appearing to me in this light—my attach- 
ment to Lucy Dashwood, unrequitted and 
unreturned as I felt it, did not permit of 
my rebutting.any report which might have 
reached her concerning Donna Inez. I 
had no right, no claim to suppose her suf- 
ficiently interested about me to listen to 
such an explanation, had I even the op- 
portunity to make it. One thing was thus 
clear to me,—all my hopes had ended in 
that quarter ; and,-as this conclusion sank 
into my mind, a species of dogged resolu- 
tion to brave my fortune crept upon me, 
which only waited the first moment of my 
meeting her to overthrow and destroy for- 
ever. 

Meanwhile I walked on; now rapidly, 
as some momentary rush of passionate ex- 
citement ; now slowly, as some depressing 
and gloomy notion succeeded ; when sud- 
denly my path was arrested by a long file 
of bullock ears which blocked up the way. 
Some chance squabble had arisen among 
the drivers, and, to avoid the crowd and 
collision, I turned into a gateway which 
opened beside me, and soon found myself 
in a lawn handsomely planted, and adorned 
with flowering shrubs and ornamental trees. 
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In the half-dreamy state my musings 
had brought me to, I struggled to recollect 


why the aspect of the place did not seem 


altogether new. My thoughts were, how- 
ever, far away ; now blending some mem- 

ry of my distant home with scenes of bat- 
tle and bloodshed, or resting upon my first 
interview with her whose chance word, 
carelessly and lightly spoken, had written 
the story of my life. From this reverie I 
was rudely awakened by a rustling noise 
in the trees behind me, and, before I could 
turn my head, the two fore-paws of a large 
stag-hound were planted upon my shoul- 
ders, while the open mouth and panting 
tongue were close beside my face. My day- 
dream was dispelled quick as lightning ; it 
was Juan himself, the favorite dog of the 
Senhora, who gave me this rnde welcome, 
and who now, by a thousand wild gestures 
and bounding caresses, seemed to do the 
honors of his house. There was something 
so like home in these joyful greetings, that 
I yielded myself at once his prisoner, and 
followed, or rather was accompanied by 
him toward the villa. 

Of course, sooner or later, I should have 
called upon my kind friends; then why 
not now, when chance had already brought 
me so near? Besides, if I held to my re- 
solution, which I meant te do—of retiring 
to some quiet and sequestered cottage till 
my health was restored—the opportunity 
might not readily present itself again. 
This line of argument perfectly satisfied 
my reason, while a strong feeling of some- 
thing like curiosity piqued me to proceed, 
and, before many minutes elapsed, I 
reached the house. ‘The door, as ustal, 
lay wide open, and the ample hall, fur- 
nished like a sitting-room, had its custom- 
ary litter of books, music, and flowers scat- 
tered upon the tables. My friend Juan, 
however, suffered me not to linger here, 
but, rushing furiously at a door before me, 
began a vigorous attack for admittance. 

As I knew this to be the drawing-room, 
I opened the door and walked in, but no 
one was to be seen; a half-open book lay 
upon an ottoman, and a fan, which I re- 
cognized as an old acquaintance, was beside 
it, but the owner was absent. 

I sat down, resolved to wait patiently for 
her coming, without any announcement of 
my being there. I was not sorry, indeed, 
to have some moments to collect my 
thoughts, and restore my erring faculties 
to something like order. 

As I looked about the room, it seemed 
as if I had been there but yesterday. The 
folding-doors lay open to the garden, just 


'as I had seen them last; and, save that 


or a rT 
eemed unchanged. ere. 

, to whose thrilling eee 
d bounded ; there, the drawing 
hich I had bent in admiring plea- 


shadow, as the fairy fingers traced them ; 
every chair was known to me, and I greet- 
ed them as things I cared for. 

‘While thus I scanned each object around 
me, I was struck by a little china vase, 
which, unlike its other brethren, contained 
a bouquet of dead and faded flowers; the 
blood rushed to my cheek ; I started up ; 
it was one I had myself presented to her 
the day before we parted. It was in that 
same vase I placed it ; the very table, too, 
stood in the same position beside that nar- 
row window. What a rush of thoughts 
eame pouring on me! And oh! shall I 
confess it? how deeply did such a mute 
testimony of remembrance speak to my 
heart, at the moment that I felt myself un- 
loved and uncared for by another | I walk- 
ed hurriedly up and down ; a maze of con- 
flicting resolyes combating in my mind, 
while one thought ever recurred—* Would 
that Thad not come there!” and yet, af- 
ter all, it may mean nothing ; some piece 
of passing coquetry, which she will be the 
very first to laugh at. I remember how 
she spoke of poor Howard; what folly to 
take 1t otherwise! ‘‘ Be it so, then,” said 
I, half aloud ; ‘‘and now for my part of 
the game ;” and with this I took from my 
pocket the light blue scarf she had given 
me the morning we parted, and, throwing 
it over my shoulder, prepared to perform 
my part in what I had fully persuaded my- 
selt to be acomedy. The time, however, 
passed on, and she came not; a thousand 
high-flown Portuguese phrases had time to 
be conned over again and again by me, and 
I had abundant leisure to enact my coming 
part; but still the curtain did not rise. 
As the day was. wearing, I resolved at last 
to write a few lines, expressive of my re- 
gret at not meeting her, and promising 
myself an early opportunity of paying my 
respects under more fortunate circumstan- 
ces. I sat. down accordingly, and, drawing 
the paper toward me, began, in a mixture 
of French and Portuguese, as it happened, 
to indite my billet. 

“Senhora Inez ”—no—“ Ma chére Ma- 
demoiselle Inez ”—confound it, that’s too 
intimate; well, here goes-—‘‘ Monsieur 
O’Malley presente ses respects ”—that will 
never do; and, then, after twenty other 
abortive attempts, I began thoughtlessly 
sketching heads upon the paper, and scrib- 
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bling with wonderful facility in fifty differ- 


ent ways—‘‘ Mac amie—Ma plus 
chére Inez,” etc., and in this most useful 


y | and profitable occupation did I pass anoth- 


er half hour. . 209 wooded Bt figod Lay} 
. Howlong Ishould have persisted in such 
an employment it is difficult to. say, had 
not an incident intervened, which sudden- 
ly but most. effectually put an end. to it. 
s the circumstance is one which, however 
little striking in itself, had the greatest and 
most lasting influence upon my future ca- 
reer, I shall, perhaps, be excused in devot- 
ing another chapter to its recital. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 
A PLEASANT PREDICAMENT, 


As I sat vainly endeavoring to fix upon 
some suitable and appropriate epithet by 
which to commence my note, my back was 
turned toward the door of the garden ; 
and so occupied was I in my meditations, 
that, even had any one entered atthe time, 
in all probability, I should not have per- 
ceived it. At length, however, I. was 
aroused from my study by a burst of 
laughter, whose girlish joyousness was not 
quite new tome. I knew it well; it was 
the Senhora herself; and the next moment 
I heard her voice. 

“I tell you, I’m quite certain I saw his 
face in the mirror as I passed. Oh, how 
delightful! and you'll be charmed with 
him ; so, mind, you must not steal him 
from me; I shall never forgive you if you 
do; and look, only look! he has got the 
blue scarf I gave him when he marched to 
the Douro.” 

While I perceived that I was myself seen, 
I could see nothing of the speaker, and, 
wishing to hear something further, appear- 
ed more than ever occupied in the writing 
before me. 

What her companion replied I could 
not, however, catch, but only guess at its 
import by the Senhora’s answer. 

** Fi done!—I really am very fond of 
him; but, never fear, I shall be as stately 
as aqueen. You shall see how meekly he 
will kiss my hand, and with what unbend- 
ing reserve I’ll receive him.” 

‘‘Indeed !” thought I; “mayhap, V’ll 
mar your plot a little; but let us listen.” 

Again her friend spoke, but too low to 
be heard. 

‘It is so provoking,” continued Inez ; 
“‘— never can remember names, and his 
was something too absurd; but, never 
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mind, + ever make him a grandee of Por- 
tugal. | 

present him to you.” 


_~ Here a gentle struggle seemed to ensue; 


for I heard the Senhora coaxingly entreat 
her, while her companion steadily resisted. 
»£*T know very well you think I shall be 
‘so silly, and perhaps wrong; eh, is it not 
so # but you’re quite mistaken. You'll be 
surprised. at my cold and dignified manner. 
I shall draw myself proudly up, thus, and 
courtesying deeply, say, ‘Monsieur, j’ai 
Vhonneur de vous saluer.’ ” 

A laugh twice as mirthful as before in- 
terrupted her account of herself, while I 
could hear the tones of her friend evidently 
in expostulation. 

‘‘ Well then, to be sure, you are provok- 
ing, but you really promise to follow me. 
Be it so; then give me that moss-rose. 
How you have fluttered me ; now for it !” 

So saying, I heard her foot upon the 
gravel, and the next instant upon the 
marble step of. the door. ‘There is some- 
thing in expectation that sets the heart 
beating, and mine throbbed against my 
side. I waited, however, till she entered, 
before lifting my head, and then springing 
suddenly up, with one bound clasped her 
in my arms, and pressing my lips upon her 
roseate cheek, said, 

** Ma charmante amie!” To disengage 
herself from me, and to spring suddenly 
back, was her first effort ; to burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughing, her second ; 
her cheek was, however, covered with a 
deep blush, and I already repented that 
my malice had gone so far. 

‘* Pardon, Mademoiselle,” said I, in af- 
fected innocence, ‘‘if I have so far forgot- 
ten myself as to assume a habit of my own 
country to a stranger.” 

A half-angry toss of the head was her 
only reply, and, turning toward the gar- 
den, she called to her friend : 

‘“Come here, dearest, and instruct my 
ignorance upon your national customs ; 
but first let me present to you—I never 
know his name—the Chevalier de 
What is it?” 

The glass door opened as she spoke; a 
tall and graceful figure entered, and, turn- 
ing ‘suddenly round, showed me the fea- 
tures of Lucy Dashwood. We both stood 
opposite each other, each mute with amaze- 
ment, 
convey; shame, for the first moment 
stronger than aught else, sent the blood 
rushing to my face and temples, and the 
next I was cold and pale as death. 
her, I cannot guess-at what passed in her 
mind. She courtesyed deeply to me, and 
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Well, but come along, I long to| 


My feelings let me not attempt to | 


As for | 


with a half-smile of scarce recognition 
passed by me, and walked toward a win- 
gowsthe f- .bes ot Bepeds Ane 

“Comme vous étes aimable!” said the 
lively Portuguese, who comprehended little 
of this dumb show; ‘‘ here have I been 
flattering myself what friends you’d be the 
very moment you meet, and now you'll 
not even look at each other” 

What was to be done? The situation 
was every instant growing more and more 
embarrassing ; nothing but downright ef- 
frontery could get through with it now; 
and never did a man’s heart more fail him 
than did mine at this conjuncture. I 
made the effort, however, and stammered 
out certain unmeaning common-places. 
Inez replied, and I felt myself conversing 
with the headlong recklessness of one 
marching to a scaffold, a coward’s fear at 
his heart, while he essayed to seem careless 
and indifferent. 

Anxious to reach what I esteemed safe 
ground; I gladly adverted to the campaign ; 
and at last, hurried on by the impulse to 
cover my embarrassment, was describing 
some skirmish with a French outpost. 
Without intending, I had succeeded in ex- 
citing the Senhora’s interest, and she lis- 
tened with sparkling eye and parted lips 
to the description of a sweeping charge in 
which a square was broken, and several 
prisoners carried off. Warming with the 
eager avidity of her attention, 1 grew my- 
self more excited, when just as my narra- 
tive reached its climax, Miss Dashwood 
walked gently toward the bell, rang it, and 
ordered her carriage. ‘The tone of perfect 
nonchalance of the whole proceeding struck 
me dumb: I faltered, stammered, hesitat- 
ed, and was silent. Donna Inez turned 
from one to the other of us with a look of 
unfeigned astonishment, and I heard her 
mutter to herself something like a reflec- 
tion upon ‘‘ national eccentricities.” . Hap- 
pily, however, her attention was now ex- 
clusively turned toward her friend, and 
while assisting her to shawl, and extorting 
innumerable promises of an early visit, I 
got a momentary reprieve; the carriage 
drew up also, and, as the gravel flew right 
and left beneath the horses’ feet, the very 
noise and bustle relieved me. 

‘* Adios!” then said Inez, as she kissed 
her for the last time, while she motioned 
to me to escort her to her carriage. I ad- 
vanced—stopped—made another step for- 
ward, and again grew irresolute ; but Miss 
Dashwood speedily terminated the difficul- 
ty ; for, making me a formal courtesy, she 
declined my scarce-proffered attention, and 
left the room. 
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ality ! what empressement to form acquain- 
tance! I sHADseeer forget it, Monsieur 
le Chevalier ; your national customs seem 
to run sadly in extremes. One would have 
thought you deadly enemies; and poor 
me! after a thousand delightful plans 
about you both.” 

As she ran on thus, scarce able to con- 


trol her mirth at each sentence, I walked 
the room with impatient strides, now, re- 
solving to hasten after the carriage, stop 
it, explain in a few words how all had hap- 
pened, and then fly from her forever ; 
then, the remembrance of her cold, impas- 
sive look crossed me, and I thought that 
one bold leap into the Tagus might be the 
shortest and easiest solution to all my mis- 
eries; perfect abasement, thorough self- 
eontempt had broken all my courage, and 
I could have cried like a child. What I 
said, or how I comforted myself after, I 
know not ; but my first consciousness came 
to me as I felt myself running at the top 
of my speed far upon the road toward Lis- 
bon. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


THE DINNER. 

Ir may easily be imagined that I had lit- 
tle inclination to keep my promise of din- 
ing that day with Sir George Dashwood. 
However, there was nothing else for it ; 
the die was cast—my prospects as regarded 
Lucy were ruined forever. We were not, 
we neyer could be anything to each other ; 
and as for me, the sooner I braved my al- 
tered fortunes the better; and, after all, 
why should I call them altered. She evi- 
dently never had cared for me; and even 
supposing that my fervent declaration of 
attachment had interested her, the appa- 
rent duplicity and falseness of my late 
conduct could only fall the more heavily 


upon me, 


osophize myself into 
culmness and indifference, One'k y one I 
exhausted every argument for my datannel 
which, however ingeniously put forward, 
brought no comfort to my own conscience. 
I pleaded the unerring devotion of. my 
heart—the 2a ap of my motives— 
and when called on for the proofs—alas ! 
erent the blue scarf I wore in memory of . 
another, and my absurd’ conduct at the 
villa, [had none. From the current gos- 
sip of Lisbon, down to my own disgraceful 
folly, all—all was against me. 

onesty of intention—rectitude of pur- 
pose, may be, doubtless they are, admira- 
ble supports to a rightly constituted mind ; 
but even then they must come supported 
by such claims to probability as make the 
injured man feel he has not lost the syni- 
pathy of all his fellows. Now, I had none 
of these, had even my temperament, bro- 
ken by sickness and harassed by unlucky 
conjectures, permitted my appreciating 
them. 

I endeavored to call my wounded pride 
to my aid, and thought over the glance of 
haughty disdain she gave me as she passed 
on to her carriage ; ‘but even. this turned 
against me, and a humiliating sense of my 
own degraded position sank deeply into my 
heart. ‘This impression at least,” thought 
I, ‘‘must be effaced. I-cannot permit her 
to believe—” 

‘* His Excellency is waiting dinner, sir,” 
said a lackey, introducing a finely pow- 
dered head gently within the door. [ 
looked at my watch, it was eight o’clock ; 
so, snatching my sabre and shocked at my 
delay, I hastily followed the servant down 
stairs, and thus at once cut short my de- 
liberations. 

The man must be but little observant, or 
deeply sunk in his own reveries, who, ar- 
riving half an hour too late for dinner, 
fails to detect in the faces of the assembled 
and expectant guests a very palpable ex- 
pression of discontent and displeasure. It 
is truly amoment of awkwardness, and one 
in which few are found to manage with 
success ; the blushing, hesitating, blunder- 
ing apology of the absent man, is scarcely 
better than the ill-affected surprise of the 
more practiced offender. The bashfulness 
of the one is as distasteful as the cool im- 
pertinence of the other; both are so tho- 
roughly out of place, for we are thinking of 
neither; our thoughts are wandering to 
cold soups and rechaufféd patés, and we 
neither care for nor estimate the cause, but 
satisfy our spleen by cursing the offender. 

Happily for me I was clad in a triple in- 
sensibility to such feelings, and with an 
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air of most perfect. unconstraint and com- | 
posure walked into a drawing-room where 
about twenty persons were busily discuss- 
ing what peculiar amiability in my charac- 
ter could. compensate for my present con- 
duet. ky Bolt : fiz) 

_ At last, O’Malley, at last!” said Sir 
George. ‘‘Why, my dear boy, how very 
late you are!” 

I muttered something about a long walk 
—distance from Lisbon, ete. 

‘Ah! that. was it. I was right, you 
see!” said anold ladyin aspangled tur- 
ban, as she whispered something to her 
friend beside her, who appeared excessively 
shocked at the information conveyed ; 
while a fat, round-faced little general, after 
eyeing me steadily through his glass, ex- 
pressed a sotto voce wish that I was upon 
his staft. I felt my cheek reddening at the 
moment, and stared around me like one 
whose trials were becoming downright in- 
sufferable, when happily. dinner was an- 
nounced, and terminated my embarrass- 
ment. 

As the party filed past, I perceived that 
Miss Dashwood. was not amongst them ; 
and, with a heart relieved for the moment 
by the circumstance, and inventing a hun- 
dred conjectures to account for it, I fol- 
lowed with the aides-de-camp and the staff 
to the dinner-room. 

The temperament is very Irish, I believe, 
which renders a man so elastic that, from 
the extreme of depression to the very 
climax of high spirits, there is but one 
spring. ‘l'o this I myself plead guilty, and 
thus, scarcely was I freed from the embar- 
rassment whicha meeting with Lucy Dash- 
wood must have caused, when my heart 
bounded with lightness. 

When the ladies withdrew, the events of 
the campaign became the subject of con- 
versation, and upon these, very much to 
my astonishment, I found myself consult- 
ed as an authority. The Douro, from 
some fortunate circumstance, had given me 
a reputation I never dreamed of, and I 
heard my opinions quoted. upon topics of 
which my standing as an officer and my 
rank in the service could not imply a very 
extended observation. Power was absent 
on duty; and, happily for my supremacy, 
the company consisted entirely of generals 
in the commissariat, or new arrivals from 
England, all of whom knew still less than 
myself. 

What will not iced champagne and _flat- 
tery do? Singly, they are strong impulses; 
combined, their. power is irresistible, I 
now heard for the first time that our great 
leader had been elevated to the peerage by 
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the title of Lord Wellington, and I sin- 
cerely believe—howeyer now I may smile at 
the confession—that, at the moment, I felt 
more elation at the circumstance than he 
did.. The glorious sensation of being in 
any way, no matter how remotely, linked 
with the career of those whose path is a 
high one, and whose destinies are cast for 
great.events, thrilled through me ; and, in 
all the warmth of my admiration and pride 
for our great captain, a secret pleasure 
stirred within me as I whispered to my- 
self, “And I, too, am a soldier !” 

I fear me, that very little flattery is suf- 
ficient to turn the head of a young man of 
eighteen ; and if I yielded to the ‘‘ pleasant 
incense,” let my apology be, that I was not 
used to it; and, lastly, let me avow, if I 
did get ape pre liked the liquor. And 
why not ? It is the only tipple I know of 
that leaves no headache the next morning, 
to punish you for the glories of the past 
night. It may, like all other strong pota- 
tions, it is true, induce you to make a fool 
of yourself when under its influence ; but, 
like the nitrous oxide gas, its effects are 
passing, and as the pleasure is an ecstasy 
for the time, and your constitution none 
the worse when it is over, I really see no 
harm in it. 

Then the benefits are manifest ; for while 
he who gives becomes never the poorer for 
his benevolence, the receiver is made rich 
indeed. It matters little that some dear, 
kind friend is ready with his bitter draught, 
to remedy what he is pleased to callits un- 
wholesome sweetness; you betake yourself 
with only the more pleasure to the ‘‘ bless- 
ed.elixir,” whose fascinations neither the 
poverty of your pocket nor the penury of 
your brain can withstand, and by the 
magic of whose spell you are great and 
gifted. ‘* Vive la bagatelle!” saith the 
Frenchman. “Long live Flattery!” say 
I, come from what quarter it will; the 
only wealth of the poor man,—the only re- 
ward of the unknown one; the arm that 
supports us in failure, —the hand -that 
crowns us in success; the comforter in our 
affliction,—the gay companion in our hours 
of pleasure; the lullaby of the infant,— 
the staff of old age; the secret treasure we 
lock up in our own hearts, and which ever 
grows greater as we countit over. Letme 
not be told that the coin is fictitious, and 
the gold not genuine ; its clink is as mu- 
sical to the ear as though it bore the last 
impression of the mint, and I’m not the 
man to cast an aspersion upon its value, 

This little digression, however seeming- 
ly out of place, may serve to illustrate 
what it might be difficult to convey in 
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self, but with his friends, who told him he 
was such. In fact, my good reader, T was | 
the lion of the party,—the man who saved 
Laborde,—who charged through a brigade 
of guns,—who performed feats which 
newspapers quoted, though he never heard 


of them himself, At no time is aman go] 


successful in society as when his reputa- 
tion heralds him, and it needs but little 
conversational eloquence to talk well, if 
you have but a willing and ready auditory. 
Of mine, I could certainly not complain ; 
and as, drinking deeply, id poured forth a 
whole tide of campaigning recital, I saw 
the old colonels of recruiting districts ex- 
changing looks of wonder and admiration 
with officers of the ordnance, while Sir 
George himself, evidently pleased at my 
début, went back to an early period of our 
acquaintance, and related the rescue of his 
daughter in Galway. 

In an instant, the whole current of my 
thoughts was changed. My first mecting 
with Luey, my boyhood’s drom of ambi- 
tion, my plighted faith, my thought of our 
last parting in Dublin, when, in a moment 
of excited madness, I told my tale of love. 
I remembered her downeast look, as, her 
cheek now flushing, now growing pale, she 
trembled while I spoke. I thought of 
her, as in the crash of battle her image 
flashed across my brain, and made me feel 
a rush of chivalrous enthusiasm to win 
her heart by *‘doughty deeds.” 

I forgot all around and aboutme. My 
head reeled, the wine, the excitement, my 
long previous illness, all pressed upon me ; 
and, as my temples throbbed loudly and 
painfully, a chaotic rush of discordant, 
ill-connected ideas flitted across my mind. 
There seemed some stir and confusion in 
the room, but why or wherefore I could 
not think, nor could I recall my scattered 
senses, till Sir George Dashwood’s voice 
roused me once again to consciousness. 

‘We are going to have some coffee, 
O’Malley. Miss Dashwood expects us in 
the drawing-room. You have not seen her 
yeti” 

I know not my reply ;"but he continued : | 

‘She has some letters for you, I think.” 

I muttered something, and suffered him 
to pass on; no sooner had he done so, 
however, than I turned toward the door, 
and rushed into the street. The cold 


night air suddenly recalled me to myself, | 
and [ stood for a moment, endeavoring to | 
collect myself; as I did so, a servant stop- 


over me; I knew not what fear beset me. 
The letter I at last remembered must be 
that one alluded to by Sir George, so I 
took it in silence, and walked on, 
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As I hurried to my quarters, I made a 
hundred guesses from whom the’ letter 
could have come; a kind of presentiment 
told me that it bore, in some measure, 
upon the present crisis of my life, and I 
burned with anxiety to read it. 

No sooner had I reached the light, than 
all my hopes on this head vanished ; the 
envelope bore the well-known name of my 
old college chum, Frank Webber, and none 
could, at the moment, have more com- 
pletely dispelled all chance of interesting 
me. I threw it from me with disappoint- 
ment, and sat moodily down to brood over 
my fate. . : 

At length, however, and almost without 
knowing it, 1 drew the lamp toward me, 
and broke the seal. ‘The reader being al- 
ready acquainted with my amiable friend, 
there is the less indiscretion in commu- 
nicating the contents, which ran thus: 


<¢ Trinity College, Dublin, No. 2. 
“*Oct. 5, 1810. 

<“My pear O’Matiey,—Nothing short 
of your death and burial, with or without 
military honors, can possibly excuse your 
very disgraceful neglect of your old friends 
here. Nesbitt has never heard of you, 
neither has Smith. Ottley swears never to 
have seen your handwriting, save on the 
back of a protested bill. You have totally 
forgotten me, and the Dean informs me 
that you have never condescended a single 
line to him; which latter inquiry on my 
part nearly cost me a rustication. 

‘¢ A hundred conjectures to account for 
your silence—a new feature in you since 
you were here—are afloat. Some assert 
that your soldiering has turned your head, 
and that you are above corresponding with 
civilians, Your friends, however, who 
know you better, and value your worth, 
think otherwise; and having seen a para- 
graph about a certain O’ Malley being tried 
by court-martial for stealing a goose, and 
maltreating the woman that owned it, as- 
eribe your not writing to other motives. 
Do, in any case, relieve our minds ; say, is 
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it yoursclf, or only a relative that’s men- + 
> +) |eall them ours’ for old association sake— 


tioned 2? — = Se 

«‘ Herbert came over from London with a 
long story about your doing wonderful 
things—capturing cannon and general offi- 
cers by scores—but devil a word of it is ex- 
tant; and if you have really committed these 
acts, they have ‘misused the king’s press 
damnably,’ for neither in the Zimes nor 
the Post are you heard of. Answer this 
point, and say also if you have got promo- 
tion ; for what precise sign you are alge- 
braically expressed by at this writing, may 
serve Fitzgerald for a fellowship question. 
As for us, we are jogging along, semper 
eadem—that is, worse and worse. Dear 
Cecil Cavendish, our gifted friend, slight 
of limb and soft of voice, has been rusti- 
cated for immersing four bricklayers in 
that green receptacle of stagnant -water 
and duckweed, yclept the ‘Haha.’ Roper, 
equally unlucky, has taken to reading for 
honors, and obtained a medal, I fancy—at 
least his friends shy him, and it must be 
something of that kind. Belson——poor 
Belson (fortunately for him he was born in 
the nineteenth not the sixteenth century, 
or he’d be most likely ornamenting a pile 
of fagots)—ventured upon some stray ex- 
eursions into the Hebrew verbs—the Pro- 
fessor himself never having transgressed 
beyond the declensions—and the conse- 
quence is, he is in disgrace among the se- 
niors. And as for me, a heavy charge hangs 
over my devoted head even while I write. 
The Senior Lecturer, it appears, has been 
for some time instituting some very singu- 
lar researches into the original state of our 
goodly college at its founding. . Plans and 
specifications showing its extent and mag- 
nificence have been continually before the 
board for the last month ; and in such re- 
pute have been a smashed door-sill or an 
old arch, that freshmen have now aban- 
doned conic sections for crowbars, and in- 
stead of the ‘Principia’ have taken up 
the pickaxe. You know, my dear fellow, 
with what enthusiasm I enter into any 
scheme for the aggrandizement of our Al- 
ma Mater, so I need not tell you how ar- 
dently I adventured into the career now 
opened to me. My time was completely 
devoted to the matter ; neither means nor 
health did I spare, and in my search for 
antiquarian lore, I have actually under- 
mined the old wall of the fellows’ garden, 
and am each morning in expectation of 
hearing that the big bell near the com- 
mons-hall has descended from its lofty and 
most noisy eminence, and is snugly repos- 
ing in the mud. Meanwhile, accident put 


me in possession of a most singular and | 
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remarkable discovery. Our ch ambers—I 


are, ru may remember, in the Old Square. 
Well, I have been fortunate enough, with- 
in the very precincts of my own dwelling, 
to contribute a very wonderful fact to the 
history of the University; alone—unas- 
sisted—unaided, I labored at my discovery. 
Few can estimate the pleasure I felt—the 
fame and reputation I anticipated. I drew 
up alittle memoir for the board, most re- 
spectfully and civilly worded, having for 
title the following : 


‘ ACCOUNT 
Of a remarkable Subterranean Passage lately dis- 
covered in the Old Building of Trinity 


College, Dublin : 
With Observations upon its Extent, Antiquity, 
and Probable Use. 
By F. Weszer, Senior Freshman.’ 


¢é - dear O’ Malley, I'll dwell npon the 
pride I felt in my new character of anti- 
quarian ; it is enough to state, that my 
very remarkable tract was well considered 
and received, and a commission appointed 
to investigate the discovery, consisting of 
the Vice-Provost, the Senior Lecturer, old 
Woodhouse, the Sub-Dean, and afew more. 

‘On ‘Tuesday last they came according- 
ly in full academic costume, I, being habit- 
ed most accurately in the like manner, and 
conducting them with all form into my 
bedroom, where a large sereen concealed 
from view the entrance to the tunnel al- 
Iuded to. Assuming a very John Kemble- 
ish attitude, I struck this down with one 
hand, pointing with the other to the wall, 
as I exclaimed, ‘There ! look there !’ 

‘“T need only quote Barret’s exclamation 
to enlighten you upon my discovery, as, 
drawing in his breath with a strong effort, 
he burst out : 

“¢* May the devil admire me, but it’s a 
rat-hole {? 

‘*T fear Charley, he’s right, and, what’s 
more, that the board will think so, for this 
moment a very warm discussion is going 
on among that amiable and learned body, 
whether I shall any longer remain an orna- 
ment to the University. In fact, the ter- 
ror with which they fled from my cham- 
bers, overturning each other in the pas- 
sage, seemed to imply that they thought 
me mad; and I do believe my voice, look, 
and attitude would not have disgraced a 
blue cotton dressing-gown and a cell in 
‘Swift’s.’ Be this as it may, few men have 
done more for college than I have. The 
sun neyer stood still for Joshua with more 
resolution than I have rested in my career 
of freshman ; and if I have contributed 
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little to the fame, I have done much for 
the funds of the University; and when 
they come to compute the various sums I 
have paid in, for fines, penalties, and what 
they call oer ‘impositions,’ if they 
don’t place a portrait of me in the exami- 
nation-hall, between Archbishop Ussher 
and Flood, then do I say there is no grati- 
tude in mankind ; not to mention the im- 
pulse I have given to the various artisans 
whose business it is to repair lamps, win- 
dows, chimneys, iron railings, and watch- 
men, all of which I have devoted myself 
to, with an enthusiasm for political econo- 
my well known, and registered in the Col- 
lege street police office. 
«< After all, Charley, I miss you greatly. 
Your second ina ballad is not to be re- 
pore besides, Carlisle Bridge has got 
ow; medical students and young attor- 
neys affect minstrelsy, and actually fre- 
quent the haunts sacred to our muse.. 
<‘Dublin is, upon the whole, I think, 
worse ; though one scarcely ever gets tired 
—— at the small celebrities—” 
aster Frank gets here indiscreet, so I 
shall skip. 
* * 
* 


* 
* 


* 


* * * 


«* And so the Dashwoods are going too ; 
this will make mine a pitiable condition, 
for I really did begin to feel tender in that 
quarter. You may have heard that she re- 
fused me; this, however, is not correct, 
though I have little doubt it might have 
been—had I asked her. 

‘‘Hammersley has, you know, got his| 
dismissal. I wonder how the poor fellow 
took it, when Power gave him back his let- 
ters and his picture. How yow are to be 
treated remains to be seen; in any case, 
you certainly stand first favorite.” 

I laid down the letter at this passage, 
unable to read further. Here, then, was | 
the solution of the whole chaos of mystery 
—here the full explanation of what had 
puzzled my aching brain for many a night 
long. ‘hese were the very letters I had 
myself delivered into Hammersley’s hands ; 
this the picture he had trodden to dust be- | 
neath his heel the morning of our meeting. 
I now felt the reason of his taunting allu- 
sion to my “success,” his cutting sarcasm, 
his intemperate passion. A flood of light 
poured at once across all the dark passages 
of my history; and Lucy, too—dare [| 
think of her? A rapid thought shot, 
through my brain. What if she had really 
cared for me! What, if for me she had 
rejected another’s love! What, if, trust- 
ing to my faith—my pledged and sworn! 


faith—she had given me her heart! Oh!) 


stl 
the bitter agony of that thought, to think 
that all my hopes were shipwrecked, with 


the very land in sight. yg oe 

I sprang to my feet with some sudden 
impulse, but as I did so, the blood rushed 
madly to my face and temples, which beat 
ag a parched and swollen feeling 
came about my throat; I endeavored to 
open my collar and undo my stock, but m 
disabled arm prevented me. I tried press | 
my servant, but my utterance was thick, 
and my words would not come ; a frightful 
suspicion crossed me that my reason ‘was 
tottering. I made toward the door, but, 
as I did so, the objects around me became 
confused and mingled, my limbs trembled, 
and I fell heavily upon the floor ; a pang 
of dreadful pain shot through me as I fell 
—my arm was rebroken.. After this, I 
knew no more ; all the accumulated excite- 
ment of the evening bore down with one 
fell swoop upon my brain ;—ere day broke, 
I was delirious. . 

I have a vague and indistinct remem- 
brance of hurried and anxious faces around 
my bed, of whispered words and sorrowful 
looks ; but my own thoughts careered over 
the bold hills of the far west as I trod 
them in my boyhood, free and high of 
heart, or recurred to the din and crash of 
the battle-field, with the mad bounding of 
the war-horse, and the loud clang of the 
trumpet ; perhaps the acute pain of my 
swollen and suffering arm gave the charac- 
ter to my mental aberration ; for I have 
more than once observed among the wound- 
ed in battle, that even when torn and 
mangled by grape from a howitzer, their 
ravings have partaken of a high feature of 
enthusiasm, shouts of triumph, and exela- 
mations of pleasure ; even songs have I 
heard—but never once the low muttering 
of despair, or the half-stifled ery of sorrow 
and affliction. ; 

Such were the few gleams of conscious- 
ness which visited me, and even to such as 
these I soon became insensible. 

Few like to chronicle, fewer still to read, 
the sad history of a sick-bed. Of mine, I 
know but little. The throbbing pulses of 


\the erring brain, the wild fancies of luna- 


ey, take no note of time. There ig no past 
nor future—a dreadful present, full of its 
hurried and confused impressions, is all 
that the mind beholds; and even when 
some gleams of returning reason flash upon 
the mad confusion of the brain, they come 
like sunbeams through a cloud, dimmed, 
darkened, and perverted. 

It is the restless activity of the mind in 
fever that constitutes its most painful an- 
guish ; the fast-flitting thoughts that rush 
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- ever onward, crowding sensation on sensa- 
tion, an endless train of exciting images, 
without purpose or repose ; or even worse, 
the straining effort to pursue some vague 
and ‘shadowy conception, which evades us 
ever as we follow, but which mingles with 
all around and about us—haunting us at 
midnight as in the noontime. i ree 
- Of this nature was a vision which came 
constantly before me, till at length, by its 
very recurrence, it assumed a kind of real 
and palpable existence ; and, as I watched 
it, my heart thrilled with the high ardor 
of enthusiasm and delight, or sunk into 
the dark abyss of sorrow and despair. 
“The dawning of morning, the daylight 
sinking,” brought no other image to my 
aching sight ; and of this alone, of all the 
impressions of the period, has my mind re- 
tained any consciousness. 

‘Methought I stood within an old and 
venerable cathedral, where the dim yellow 
light fell with a rich but solemn glow upon 
the fretted capitals, or the grotesque trac- 
ings of the oaken carvings, lighting up the 
faded gildings of the stately monuments, 
and tinting the varied hues of time-worn 
banners. ‘The mellow notes of a deep or- 
gan filled the air, and seemed to attune the 
sense to all the awe and reverence of the 

lace, where the very footfal, magnified by 
its many echoes, seemed half a profanation. 
I stood before an altar, beside me a young 
and lovely girl, whose bright brown tresses 
waved in loose masses upon a neck of snowy 
whiteness ; her hand, cold and pale, rested 
within my own; we knelt together, not in 
prayer, but a feeling of deep reverence 
stole over my heart, as she repeated some 
few half-uttered words after me; I knew 
that she was mine. Oh! the ecstasy of 
that moment, as, springing to my feet, I 
darted forward to press her to my heart! 
when suddenly, an arm was interposed be- 
tween us, while a low but solemn voice 
rung in my ears, ** Stir not! for thou art 
false and traitorous, thy vow a perjury, and 
thy heart a lie!” Slowly and silently the 
fair form of my loved Lucy—for it was her 
—receded from my sight. One look, one 
last look of sorrow—it was scarce reproach 
—fell upon me, and I sank back upon the 
cold pavement broken-hearted and for- 
saken. 

This dream came with daybreak, and with 
the calm repose of evening the still hours 
of the waking night brought no other 
image to my eyes, and when its sad in- 
fluence had spread a gloom and desolation 
over my wounded heart, a secret hope 
crept over me, that again the bright mo- 
ment of happiness would return, and once 
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|more beside that ancient altar I'd kneel 
beside my bride, and call her mines» ©"? 
T srs dnoicte odd #hrcmoF 63 97 yout é 
aly Siw coiManoe Bit 16% ol bid ovat 
» For’ the rest, my memory retains but 
little ; the kind looks which came around 
my bedside brought but a brief pleasure, 
for in their affectionate beaming I could 
read the gloomy prestige of my fate. The 
hurried but cautious step, the whispered 
sentences, the averted gaze of those who 
sorrowed for me, sank far deeper into * my 
heart than my friends then thought of. 
Little do they think, who minister to the 
sick or dying, how each passing word, 
each flitting glance is noted, and how the 
pale and stilly figure, which hes all but 
lifeless before them, counts over the hours 
he oe to live by the smiles or tears around 
him ! : : 

Hours, days, weeks rolled over, and still 
my fate hung in the balance: and while in 
the wild enthusiasm of my erring faculties 
I wandered far in spirit from my bed of 
suffering and pain, some well-remembered 
voice beside me would strike upon my ear, 
bringing me back, as if by magic, to all 
the réalities of life, and investing my 
almost unconscious state with all the hopes 
and fears about me. 

One by one, at length, these fancies fled 
from me, and to the delirium of fever sue- 
ceeded the sad and helpless consciousness 
of illness, far, far more depressing ; for as 
the conviction of sense came back, the 
sorrowful aspect of a dreary future came 
with it. 


‘CHAPTER LXXX. 
THE VILLA. 


THE gentle twilight of an autumnal 
evening, calm, serene and mellow, was 
falling, as I opened my eyes to conscious- 
ness of life and being, and looked around 
me. I lay in a large and handsomely fur- 
nished apartment, in which the hand of 
taste was as evident in all the decorations 
as the unsparing employment of wealth ; 
the silk draperies of my bed, the inlaid 
tables, the ormolu ornaments which glitter- 
ed upon the chimney, were one by one so 
many puzzles to my erring senses, and I 
opened and shut my eyes again and again, 
and essayed by every means in my power 
to ascertain if they were not the visionary 
ereations of a fevered mind. I stretched 
out my hands to feel the objects ; and even 
|while holding the freshly-plucked flowers 
in my grasp | could scarce persuade myself 
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that they were real. A thrill of pain: at 
thin pee’ me to other thoughts, 
and I turned my eyes upon my wounded 
arm, which, swollen and _ stiffened, lay 
motionless beside me. Gradually, m 

memory came back, and to my weak facul- 
ties some passages of my former life were 
presented, perenne | it is true, nor in 
on bate but scattered, isolated scenes. 
While such thoughts flew past, my ever 
rising question to myself was, ‘‘ Where am 
Inow?” The vague feeling which illness 
leayes upon the mind, whispered to me of 
kind looks and soft voices; and I had a 
dreamy consciousness about me of being 
watched and cared for, but wherefore, or 
by whom, I knew not. 

From a partly open door which led into 
a garden, a mild and balmy air fanned my 
temples, and soothed my heated brow; 
and as the light curtain waved to and fro 
with the breeze, the odor of. the rose and 
the orange-tree filled the apartment. 

There is something in the feeling of 
weakness which succeeds to long: illness of 
the most, delicious and refined enjoyment. 
The spirit emerging as it were from the 
thraldom of its grosser prison, rises high 
and triumphant above the meaner thoughts 
and more petty ambitions of daily life. 
Purer feelings, more ennobling hopes suc- 
ceed ; and gleams of our childhood, ming- 
ling with our promises for the future, make 
up an ideal existence, in which the low 
passions and cares of ordinary life enter 
not or are forgotten. ’Tis then we learn 
to hold converse with ourselves; ’tis then 
we ask how has our manhood performed 
the promises of its youth? or, have our 
ripened prospects borne out the pledges of 
our boyhood? ’Tis then, in the calm jus- 
tice of our lonely hearts, we learn how our 
failures are but another name for our 
faults, and that what we looked on as the 
vicissitudes of fortune, are but the fruits 
of our.own vices. Alas, how short-lived 
are such intervals! Like the fitful sun- 
shine in the wintry sky, they throw one 
bright and joyous tint over the dark land- 
scape; for a moment the valley and the 
mountain-top are bathed in a ruddy glow ; 
the leafless tree and the dark moss seem to 
féel a touch of spring; but the next in- 
stant it is past; the lowering clouds and 
dark shadows intervene, and the cold blast, 
the moaning wind, and the dreary waste 
are once more before us. 

I endeavored to recall the latest events of 
my career, but in vain; the real and the 
visionary were inextricably mingled ; and 
the scenes of my cainpaigns were blended 


with hopes, and fears, and doubts, which | 
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chad no existence save in my dreams. My 
euriosity to know where I was grew now 
my strongest feeling, and I raised myself 
with one arm, to look around me. In the 

all was still and silent, but nothing 
seemed to intimate what I sought for. As 
I looked, however, the wind blew back the 
curtain which half concealed the sash-door, 
and disclosed to me the figure of a man, 
seated at a table ; his back was toward me; 
but his broad sombrero hat and brown 
mantle bespoke his nation ; the light blue 
eurl of smoke which wreathed gently up- 
ward, and the ample display of long-neck- 
ed, straw-wrapped flasks, also attested that 
he was enjoying himself with true Penin- 
sular gusto, having probably partaken of a 
long siesta. 

It was a perfect picture in its way of the 
indolent luxury of the South ; the rich and 
perfumed flowers, half-closing to the night 
air, but sighing forth a perfumed ‘‘ buonas 
noches”’ as they betook themselves to rest; 
the slender shadows of the tall shrubs, 
stretching motionless across the walks, the 
very attitude of the figure himself was in 
keeping, as supported by easy chairs, he 
lounged at. full length, raising bis head 


ever and anon, as if to watch the wreath 
of eddying smoke as it rose upward from 
his cigar, and melted away in the distance. 

“Yes,” thought I, as I looked for some 
time, ‘“such is the very type of his nation. 
Surrounded by every luxury of climate, 
blessed with all that earth can offer of its 
best and fairest, and yet only using such 
gifts as mere sensual gratifications.” Start- 
ing with this theme, I wove a whole story 
for the unknown personage, whom, in my 
wandering fancy, I began by creating a 
Grandee of Portugal, invested with rank, 
honors, and riches ; but who, effeminated 
by the habits and usages of his country, 
had become the mere idle voluptuary, liv- 
ing a life of easy and inglorious indolence. 
My further musings were interrupted at 
this moment, for the individual to whom 
I had been so complimentary in my reverie, 
slowly arose from his recumbent position, 
flung his loose mantle carelessly across his 
left shoulder, and, pushing open the sash- 
door, entered my chamber. Directing his 
steps to a large mirror, he stood for some 
minutes contemplating himself with what, 
from his attitude, I judged to be no small 
satisfaction, Though his back was still 
toward me, and the dim twilight of the 
room too uncertain to see much, yet I 
could perceive that he was evidently ad- 
miring himself in the glass. Of this fact 
I had soon the most complete proof ; for, 
as I looked, he slowly raised his broad- 
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leafed Spanish hat with an air of most im- 
posing pretension, and bowed reverently to 
‘himself. Ef } Sesgnetia yin 
_ Come sta vostra senoria ?” said he. — 
_ The whole gesture and style of this pro- 
ceeding struck meas so riciculous, that, 
in spite of all my efforts, I could scarcel 
repress a laugh. He turned quickly round, 
and approached the bed. ‘I'he deep shad- 
ow of the sombrero darkened the upper 
part of his features, but I could distin- 
guish a pair of fierce-looking moustaches 
beneath, which curled upward toward ‘his 
eyes, while a stiff point beard stuck 
straight from his chin. Fearing lest my 
rude interruption had been overheard, I 
was framing some polite speech in Portu- 
guese, when he opened the dialogue by 
asking in that language how I did. 

_ I replied, and was about to ask- some 
questions relative to where, and under 
whose protection I then was, when my 
grave-looking friend, giving a pirouette 
upon one leg, sent his hat flying into the 
air, and cried out in a voice that not even 
my memory could fail to recognize, 

‘‘By the rock of Cashel he’s cured! 
he’s cured !—the fever’s over! Oh, Mas- 
ter Charles dear! oh, Master darling ! and 
you ain’t mad, after all ?” 

‘Mad! no, faith! but I shrewdly sus- 
pect you must be.” 

“Oh, devil a taste! but spake to me, 
honey—spake to me, acushla.” 

‘«Where am I? Whose house is this ? 
What do you mean by that disguise—that 
beard—” 

“‘ Whisht, Pll tell you all, av you have 
patience; but are you cured ?—tell me 
that first : sure they was going to cut the 
arm. off you, till you got out of bed, and 
with your pistols, sent them flying, one out 
of the window and the other down-stairs ; 
and I bate the little chap with the saw my- 
agit till he couldn’t know himself in the 

ass.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, I never 
took my eyes from him, and it was all my 
poor faculties were equal to, to convince 
myself that the whole scene was not some 
vision of a wandering intellect. Gradual- 
ly, however, the well-known features re- 
called me to myself, and, as my doubts 
gave way at length, I laughed long and 
heartily at the masquerade absurdity of 
his appearance. 

Mike, meanwhile, whose face expressed 
no small mistrust at the sincerity of my 
mirth, having uncloaked himself, proceed- 
ed to lay aside his beard and moustaches, 
saying, as he did so, 

“There now, darling ; there now, mas- 
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ter dear don’t be grinning that way ; I'll 
not be a-Portigee any more, av you'll be 
quiet and listen to reason.” . ee 

“ But, Mike, where am I? Answer me 
that one question.” 

“Youre at home, 
would you be?” ; 

“At home ?” said I, with a start, as my 
eye ranged over the various articles of lux- 
ury and elegance around, so unlike the 
more simple and unpretending features of 
my uncle’s house—“ at home ?” 

“Ay, just so; sure, isn’t it the same 
thing ? It’s ould Don Emanuel that owns 
it; and won’tit be your own—when you're 
married to that lovely crayture herself ?” 

I started up, and placing my hand upon 
my throbbing temple, asked myself if I 
were really awake; or if some. flight of 
fancy had ‘not carried me away beyond the 
bounds of reason and sense. ‘“‘ Go on, go 
on!” said J, at length, in a hollow voice, 
anxious to gather from his words some- 
thing like a clue to this mystery. ‘‘ How 
did this happen ?” 

‘© Av ye mean how you came here, faith 
it was just this way: After you got the 
fever, and beat the doctors, devil a one 
would go near you but myself and the 
Major.” 

“The Major—Major Monsoon ?” 

‘“¢ No, Major Power himself. Well, he 
told your friends up here how it was going 
very hard with you, and that you were like 
to die; and the same evening they sent 
down a beautiful litter, as lke a hearse as 
two peas, for you, and brought you up 
here in state; devil a thing was wanting 
but a few people to raise the ery to make 
it as fine a funeral asever I seen ; and sure 
I set up a whillilew myself in the Black 
Horse square, and the deyils only langhed 
at me. 

‘* Well, you see they put you intoa bean- 
tiful elegant bed, and the young lady her- 
self sat down beside you, betune times fan- 
ning you with a big fan, and then drying 
her eyes, for she was weeping like a water- 
fall. ‘Don Miguel,’ says she to me,—for, 
ye see, I put your cloak on by mistake 
when I was leaving the quarters,—* Don 
Miguel, questa hidalgo é vostro amigo ?? 

***¢My most particular friend,’ says I; 
‘God spare him many years to be so.’ 

**Then take up your quarters here,’ 
said she, ‘and don’t leave him ; we’ll do 
everything in our power tomake you com- 
fortable.’ 

*** Tm not particular,’ says 1; ‘the run 
of the house—’ ” 

‘*Then this is the Villa Nuova?” said 
I, with a faint sigh. 


dear; where else, 


lace itis for eating and drinking— 
ie in buckets full, av ye axed for it, 
—for dancing and smging every evening, 
ho eal eraytures as ever I set eyes 

Upon my conscience, it’s as good 
Galway; and good manners it is they 


have. What’s more, none of your liberties | 


nor familiarities with strangers, but it’s 
Don Miguel, devil a less. ‘Don Miguel, 
av it’s plazing to you to take a drop of 
Xeres before your meat ?’—or, ‘ Would 
you have a shaugh of a pipe or cigar when 
you're done ?’ ‘‘That’s the way of it.” 

‘*And Sir George Dashwood,” said I, 
**has he been here ? has he inquired for 
me ?” 

“«Kyvery day, either himself or one of the 
staff comes galloping up at luncheon time 
to ask after you ; and then they have a bit 
of tender discoorse with the Senhora her- 
self. Oh! devil a bit need ye fear them, 
she’s true blue; and it isn’t the Major’s 
fault,—upon my conscience it isn’t ; for he 
does be coming the blarney over her in 
beautiful style.” 

** Does Miss Dashwood ever visit here ?” 
said I, with a voice faltering and uncer- 
tain enough to have awakened suspicion in 
a more practiced observer. — . 

«* Never once ; and that’s what I call un- 
natural behavior, after you saving her life; 
and if she wasn’t—” 

“< Be silent, I say.” 

“Well— well, there; I won’t say any 
more ; and sure it’s time for me to be put- 
ting on my beard again. I’m going to the 
casino with Catrina, and sure it’s with real 
ladies I might be going av it wasn’t for 
Major Power, that told them I wasn’t a 
officer; but it’s all right again. I gave 
them a great history of the Frees, from the 
time of Cuilla na Toole, that was one of 
the family, and a cousin of Moses, I be- 
lieve ; and they behave well to one that 
comes from an ould stock.” 

“Don Miguel! Don Miguel!” said a 
voice from the garden. 

‘I’m coming, my angel ! I’m coming, my 
turtle-dove!” said Mike, arranging his 
moustaches and beard with amazing dexter- 
ity. ‘ Ah, butit would do your heart good 
ay you could take a peep at us about twelve 
o’clock, dancing ‘ dirty James’ for a bolero, 
and just see Miss Catrina, the lady’s maid, 
doing ‘ cover the buckle’ as neat as nature. 
There now, there’s the lemonade near your 
hand, and I’ll leave you the lamp, and you 
may go asleep as soon as you please, for 
Miss Inez won’t come in to-night to play 


the guitar, for the doctor said it might do | 


you harm now.” 
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, and before I could summon 


sence of mind to ask another question, 
Miguel wrapped himself: in the broad 


folds of his Spanish cloak, and strode from 
the room with the air of an hidalgo. 

ae but little that night; the full 
tide of memory rushing in upon me, 
brought back the hour of my return to 
Lisbon, and the wreck of all my hopes, 
which, from the narrative of my servant, I 
now perceived to be complete. I dare not 
venture upon recording how many plans 
suggested themselves to my troubled spirit, 
and. were in turn rejected. To meet 
Lucy Dashwood—to make a full and can- 
did declaration—to acknowledge that flir- 
tation alone with Donna Inez—a mere 
passing, boyish flirtation—had given the 
coloring to my innocent passion, and that 
in heart and soul I was hers and hers only. 
This was my first resolve ; but, alas! if I 
had not courage to sustain a common in- 
terview, to meet her in the careless crowd 
of a drawing-room, what could I do under 
cireumstances like these? Besides, the 
matter would be cut very short by her 
coolly declaring that she had neither right 
nor inclination to listen to such a deelara- 
tion. The recollection of her look as she 
passed me to her carriage came flashing 
across my brain and decided this point. 
No, no! V’ll not encounter that ; however 
appearances for the moment had been 
against me, she should not have treated me 
thus coldly and disdainfully. It was quite 
clear she had never cared forme ; wounded 
pride had been her only feeling : and so as 
I reasoned, I ended by satisfying myself 
that in that quarter all was at an end for- 
ever. 

Now then for dilemma number two, I 
thought. The Senhora—my first impulse 
was one of anything but gratitude to her, 
by whose kind, tender care my hours of 
pain and suffering had been soothed: and 
alleviated. But for her, I should have 
been spared all my present embarrassment 
—all my shipwrecked fortunes ;. but for 
her I should now be the aide-de-camp re- 
siding in Sir George Dashwood’s own 
house, meeting with Lucy every hour of 
the day, dining beside her, riding out with 
her, pressing my suit by every means and 
with every advantage of my position ; but 
for her and her dark eyes—and, by-the-by, 
what eyes they are ison full of brillian- 
cy, yet how teeming with an expression of 
soft and melting sweetness ; and her mouth, 
too, how perfectly chiseled those full lips 
—how different from the cold, unbending 
firniness of Miss Dashwood’s—not but I 
have seen Lucy smile loo, and what asweet 
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smile !—how it lighted up her fair cheek, 
and made her blue eyes darken and dee 
till they looked like Heaven’s own! ‘van 
Yes, there is more poetry in’ a 
But still Inez is a very lovely girl, and or 
foot never was surpassed ; she isa coquette, 
too, about that foot and ankle—I rather 
like a woman to be so. ( 
tion she would make in England—how she 
would be the rage ! and then I thought of 
home and Galway, and the astonishment 
of some, the admiration of others, as I pre- 
sented her asmy wife ; the congratulations 
of my friends, the wonder of the men, the 
tempered envy of the women. | Methought 
I saw my uncle, as he pressed her in his 
arms, say, ““ Yes, Charley, this is: a prize 
worth campaigning for.” 

- The stray sounds of a guitar which came 
from the garden broke in upon my mus- 
ings at this moment. It seemed as if a 
finger was straying heedlessly across the 
strings. I started up, and to my surprise 
perceived it was Inez. Before I had time 
to collect myself, a gentle tap at the win- 
dow aroused me; it opened softly, while 
from an unseen hand a bouquet of fresh 
flowers was thrown upon my bed ; before 
I could collect myself to speak, the sash 
closed again and I was alone. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 
THE VISIT. 


Mrixe’s performances at the masquerade 
had doubtless been of the most distin- 
guished character, and demanded a com- 
pensating period of repose, for he did not 
make his appearance the entire morning. 
Toward noon, however, the door from the 
garden gently epened, and I heard a step 
upon the stone terrace, and something 
which sounded to my ears like the clank 
of asabre. I lifted my head, and saw Fred 
Power beside me. 

I shall spare my readers the recital of my 
friend, which, however, more full and ex- 
planatory of past events, contained in re- 
ality little more than Mickey Free had al- 
ready told me. In fine, he informed me 
that our army, by a succession of retreating 
movements, had deserted the northern pro- 
vinces, and now oceupied the intrenched 
lines of ‘Corres Vedras. That Massena, 
with a powerful force, was still in march : 
reinforcements daily pouring in wpon him 
—and every expectation pointing to the 
probability that he would attempt to storm 
our position. 


What a sensa- 
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. ©The wise-heads,”, remarked Power, 
‘« talk of our speedy embarkation—the san- 
guine and the hot-brained rave of a great 
victory, and the retreat of Massena; but I 


| was up at headquarters last week with dis- 


patches, and saw Lord Wellington myself.” 
, © Well, what did you make out? Did 
he drop any hint of his own views?” ©). 

‘‘ Faith, I can’t say he did. He asked 
me some questions about the troops just — 
landed—he spoke a little of the commissar 
department—damned the blankets—said 
that green forage was bad food for the ar- 
tillery horses—sent me an English paper 
to read about the O.P. riots, and said the 
harriers would throw off about six o’clock, 
and that he hoped to see me at dinner.” « 

I could not restrain a laugh at Power’s 
catalogue of his Lordship’s topics. ‘‘ So,” . 
said J, “he at least: does not take any 
gloomy views of our present situation.” 

“Who can tell what he thinks? he’s 
ready to fight, if fighting will do anything 
—and to retreat, if that be better. ‘But 
that he’ll sleep an hour less, or drink a 
glass of claret more—come what will of it 
—TI1l believe from no man living. 

“We've lost one gallant thing in any 
case, Charley,” resumed Power. ‘** Busaco 
was, I’m told, a glorious day, and our peo- 
ple were in the heat of it. So that if we 
do leave the Peninsula now-—that will be a 
confounded chagrin. Not for you, my 
poor fellow, for you could not stir; but I 
was so cursed foolish to take the staff ap- 
pointment : thus one folly ever entails an- 
other.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in which 
these words were uttered, that left no 
doubt upon my mind some arriére pensée 
remained lurking behind them. My eyes 
met his—he bit his lip, and, coloring deep- 
ly, rose from the chair, and walked toward 
the window. 

The chance allusion of my man Mike 
flashed upon me at the moment, and I 
dared not trust myself to break silence. I 
now thought I could trace in my friend’s 
manner less of that gay and careless buoy- 
ancy which ever marked him. There was 
a tone, it seemed, of more graye and som- 
ber character, and even when he jested, 
the smile his features bore was not his usu- 
al frank and happy one, and speedily gave 
way to an expression I had never before 
remarked. Our silence, which had now 
lasted for some minutes, was becoming em- 
barrassing — that strange consciousness 
that, to a certain extent, we were reading 
each other’s thoughts, made us both cau- 
tious of breaking it; and when, at length, 
turning abruptly round, he asked, “* When 
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Fig ~ to be up and about again ?” I felt 
what of doubt and difficulty that op- 
nae We chatted on for some little 
time longer, the news of Lisbon, and the 
peng finishing our topics, olf 
_ Plenty of gayety, Charley! dinners and 
balls to no end! so get well, my boy, an 
make the most of it.” _ . . 
_ * Yes,” I replied, “‘I’ll do my best ; but 
be assured the first use I'll make of health 
will be to join the regiment. I am hearti- 
ly ashamed of myself for all I have lost 
already—though not altogether my fault.” 

“ And will you really join at once ?” said 
Power, with a look of eager anxiety I 
could not possibly account for. 

*©Of course I will ; what have I—what 
can I have to detain me here ?” 

What reply he was about to make at 
this moment I know not, but the door 
opened, and Mike announced. Sir. George 
Dashwood, 
_. “Gently ! my worthy man, not so loud, 
if you please ?” said the mild voice of the 
General, as he stepped noiselessly across 
the room,. evidently shocked at the indis- 
ereet tone of my follower. “Ah, Power, 
you here! and our poor friend, how is he?” 

<¢ Able to answer for himself at Jast, Sir 
George,” said I, grasping his proffered 
hand. 

“ My poor lad! you’ve had a long bout 
of it; but you’ve saved your arm, and 
that’s wel worth the lost time. Well, I’ve 
come to bring you good news ; there’s been 
a yery sharp cavalry affair, and our fellows 
have been the conquerors.” 

“There again, Power,—listen to that! 
We are losing everything !” 

‘Not so, not so, my boy,” said Sir 
George, smiling blandly, but archly. 
«There are conquests to be won here, as 
well as there; and, in your present state, 
L rather think you better fitted for such as 
these.” 

Power’s brow grew clouded, he essayed 
a smile, but it failed, and he rose and hur- 
ried toward the window. 

As for me, my confusion must have led 
to a yery erroneous impression of my real 
feelings, and I perceived Sir George anx- 
ious to turn the channel of the conversa- 
tion. 

<¢ You see but little of your host, O’Mal- 
ley,” he resumed ; “ he is ever from home ; 
but I believe nothing could be kinder than 
his arrangements for you. You are aware 
that he kidnapped you from us? I had 
sent Forbes over to bring you to us, your 
room was prepared, everything in readi- 
ness, when he met your man Mike, setting 
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forth/upon a mule, who told him you had 

fo taken. your departure for the villa. 

e both had our claim upon you, and, I 
believe, pretty much on the same score. 
By-the-by, you have not seen Lucy since 
your arrival. I never knew it till yester- 
day, when I asked if she did not, find you 


d| altered.” ; 


I plundered out some absurd reply, 
blushed, corrected myself, and got confus- 
ed. Sir’ George, attributing this, doubt- 
less, to my weak state, rose soon after, and, 
taking Power along with him, remarked, 
as he left the room, 

‘“We are too much for him yet, I see 
that; so we'll leave him quiet some time 


Toney ; ) 

Thanking him in my heart for his true 
appreciation of my state, I sank back up- 
on my pillow to think over all I had heard 
and seen. . 

“Well, Mister Charles,” said Mike, as 
he came forward with a smile, ‘‘1 suppose 
you heard the news ?_ The Fourteenth bate 
the French down at Merca there, and took 
seventy prisoners ; but, sure, it’s. little 
good it'll do, after all.” ‘ij 

‘And why not, Mike ?” 

«“Musha! isn’t Boney coming himself ? 
He’s bringing all the Roossian down with 
him, and going to destroy us entirely.” 

“Not at all, man; you mistake. He’s 
nothing to do with Russia, and has quite 
enough on his hands at this moment.” 

“God grant it was truth you were talk- 
ing! But, you see, I read it myself in the 


| papers,—or Sergeant Haggerty did, which 


is the same thing,—that he’s coming with 
the Cusacks.” 

‘«‘ With who ?—with what ?” 

“With the Cusacks.” 

« What the deyildo you mean? Who 
are they ?” 

«Qh, Tower of Ivory! did you never 
hear of the Cusacks, with the red beards, 
and the red breeches, and long poles with 
pike-heads on them, that does all the devil- 
ment on horseback—spiking and spitting 
the people like larks ?” 

«The Cossacks, is it, you mean? The 
Cossacks ?” 

«Ay, just so, the Cusacks. They’re 
from Clare Island, and thereabouts ; and 
there’s more of them in Meath. They’re 
my mother’s people, and was always real 
devils for fighting.” 

I burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughing at Mike’s etymology, which thus 
converted Hetman Platoff into a Galway 
man. 

«<Oh, murder! isn’t it cruel to hear you 
laugh that way! ‘There now, alanna ! be 
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asy, and T’ll tell you more news. We’ve| detailed in the last chapter. ‘How very 
the house to ourselves to-day. The ould| fascinating in some respects—how full of 


gentleman’s down at Behlem, and the 
daughter’s in Lisbon, making great pre- 


paration for a grand ball they’re ‘to give | 


_ when you are quite well.” — ce AO" 
“‘T hope I shall be with the army in a 
few days, Mike; and certainly, if I’m able 
to move abont, I'l] not remain longer in 
Lisbon.” ; ; 

‘‘“Arrah ! don’t say so, now! When 
was you ever so comfortable ? Upon my 
conscience, it’s more like Paradise than 
anything else. If ye see the dinner we sit 
down to every day ! and, as for drink—if 
it wasn’t that I sleep on a ground-floor, ’'d 
seldom see a blanket.” 

‘Well, certainly, Mike, I agree with 
you, these are hard things to tear ourselves 
away from.” 

«* Aren’t they now, sir? And then Miss 
Catherine, I’m taching her Irish!” 

“Teaching her Irish! for Heaven’s 
sake, what use can she make of Irish ? ” 

**Ah, the crayture, she doesn’t know 
better ; and, as she was always bothering 
me to learn her English, I promised one 
day to do it; but ye see, somehow, I never 
was very proficient in strange tongues ; so 
I thought to myself Irish will do as well. 
So, you perceive, we’re taking a course of 
Trish literature, as Mr. Lynch says in Ath- 
Jone; and, upon my conscience, she’s an 
apt scholar.” e 

“*¢Good-morning to you, Katey,’ says 
Mr. Power to her the other day, as he 
passed through the hall. ‘ Good-morning, 
my dear; I hear you speak English per- 
fectly now ?’ 

“<* Honia mon diaoul,’ says she, making 
a courtesy. 

‘* Be the powers, I thought he’d die with 
the laughing. 

*e* Well, my dear, I hope you don’t 
mean it—do you know what you’re say- 
ing ?’ 

““Ffonor bright, Major!’ says I— 
‘honor bright!’ and I gave him a wink 
at the same time. 

«€¢ Oh, that’s it!’ said he, ‘is it P? and 
so he went off holding his hands to his 
sides with the bare laughing; and your 
honor knows it wasn’t a blessing she wished. 
him for all that.” 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE CONFESSION, 


“WHAT a strange position this of mine !” 
thought I, a few mornings after the events 


i flushing more. 


all the charm of romance, and how con- 
fonndedly ‘difficult to see one’s way 
througlt b#ooe.t to 8s | cae 

To understand) my cogitation right, 
figurez-vous, my dear reader, a large and 
splendidly furnished drawing-room, from 


one end of which an orangery in full blos- 


som opens; from the other is seen a deli- 
cious ttle boudoir, where books, bronzes, 

pictures and statues, in’ all the artistic 

disorder of a lady’s sanctum, are bathed in 

a deep purple ight from a stained glass 

window of the seventeenth century. 

At a small table beside the wood: fire, 
whose mellow light is flirting with the sun- 
beams upon the carpet, stands an antique 
silver breakfast service, which none but 
the hand of Benvenuto could have chisel- 
ed ; beside it sits a girl, young and beauti- 
ful; her dark eyes, beaming beneath their 
long lashes, are fixed with an expression of 
watchful interest upon a pale and sickly 
youth who, lounging upon a sofa opposite, 
1s carelessly turning over the leaves of a new 
journal, or gazing steadfastly on the fretted 
gothic of the ceiling, while his thoughts 
are traveling many a mile away. ‘The 
lady being the Senhora Inez; the noncha- 
lant invalid, your unworthy acquaintance, 
Charles O’Malley. 

What avery strange position, to be sure. 

** Then you are not equal to this ball to- 
night ?” said she, after a pause of some 
minutes. 

I turned as she spoke ; her words had 
struck audibly upon my ear—but, lost in 
my reverie, I could but repeat my own fixed 
thought—how strange to be so situated ! 

*“You are really very tiresome, Signor ; 
I assure you, you are. I have been giving 
you a most elegant description of the Ca-' 
sino féte, and the beautiful costume of our 
Lisbon belles, but I can get- nothing from 
you but this muttered something, which 
may be very shocking for aught I know. 
I’m sure your friend Major Power would 
be much more attentive to me; that is,” 
added she, archly, ‘‘if Miss Dashwood 
were not present.” 

‘«What—why—you don’t mean that 
there is anything there—that Power is 
paying attention to—” 

** Madre divina, how that seems to in- 
terest you, and how red you are! If it 
were not that you never met her before, 
and that your acquaintance did not seem 
to make rapid progress, then I should say 
you are in love with her yourself.” 

I had to laugh at this, but felt my face 
‘* And so;” said I, affect- 
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and indifferent tone, ‘¢ the 
\ emeenten at last 9 lotod 
is 1t sO cult a thing to ac- 
9” said she, slyly, at havo 

fe seems to say so, at least. And the 
Pauw does she appear to receive his at- 


» “Oh, I should say with evident pleasure 
and satisfaction, as all girls do the advan- 
ces of men they don’t care for, nor intend 
to care for.” 

** Indeed,” said I, slowly; ‘indeed, 
Senhora?” looking into her eyes as I 
spoke, as if to read if the lesson were des- 
tined for my benefit. 

**There, don’t stare so!—every one 
knows that.” 

‘So you don’t think, then, that Lucy— 
I mean Miss Dashwood,—why are you 
laughing so ?” 

* How can I help it; your calling her 
Lucy is so good, I wish she heard it; she’s 
the very proudest girl I ever knew.” 

«*But to come back; you really think 
she does not care for him ?” 

‘‘ Not more than for you; and I may be 
pardoned for the simile, having seen your 
meeting. But let me give you the news of 
our own féte. Saturday is the day fixed ; 
and you must be quite well—I insist upon 
it. Miss Dashwood has promised to come 
—no small concession ; for, after all, she 
has never once been here since the day you 
frightened her. I can’t help laughing at 
my blunder—the two people I had promised 
myself should fall desperately in love 
with each other, and who will scarcely 

‘ meet.” 
‘* But I trusted,” said I, pettishly, ‘‘ that 
ou were not disposed to resign your own 
interest in me ?” 

‘« Neither was I,” said she, with an easy 
smile, “‘except that I have so many ad- 
mirers. I might even spare to my friends ; 
though, after all, I should be sorry to lose 
you—lI like you.” 

‘* Yes,” said I, half bitterly, ‘as girls 
do those who they never intend to care for ; 
is it not so?” a0 

‘Perhaps yes, and perhaps— But is it 
going to rain? How provoking! and I 
have ordered my horse. Well, Signor Car- 
los, I leave you to your delightful news- 
paper, and all the magnificent descrip- 
tions of battles, and sieges, and skirmishes 
for which you seem doomed to pme with- 
out ceasing. ‘There, don’t kiss my hand 
twice ; that’s not right.” 

‘“¢ Well, let me begin again—” 

‘JT shall not breakfast with you any 
more; but, tell me, am I to order a cos- 
tume for you in Lisbon ; or will you ar- 


range all that yourself ? You must come 
to the féte, you know.” i iter 
~ “Tf you would be so very kind.” 
+ «Twill, then, be so very kind ; and, once — 
more, adios.” So saying, and with alight 
motion of her hand, she smiled a good-by, 
and left me. . Paw EEE BE OTT 
«What a lovely girl!” thought TI, as I 
rose and walked to the window, muttering 
to myself Othello’s line, and ebarsi 


‘*‘ When I love thee not, chaos is come again.” 


In fact, it was the perfect expression of 
my feeling—the only solution to all the 
difficulties surrounding me, being to fall 
desperately, irretrievably in love with the 
fair Senhora, which, all things ¢onsidered, 
was not a very desperate resource for a 
gentleman in trouble. As I thought over 
the hopelessness of one attachment, I turn- 
ed calmly to consider all the favorable 
points of the other. She was truly beau- 
tiful, attractive in every sense ; her man- 
ner most fascinating, and her disposition, 
so far as I could pronounce, perfectly 
amiable. I felt already something more 
than interest. about her; how very eas 
would be the transition to a stronger feel- 
ing! There was an éclat, too, about being 
her accepted lover that had its charm, 
She was the belle par excellence of Lisbon 5 
and then a sense of pique crossed my mind 
as I reflected, what would Lucy say of him 
whom she had slighted and insulted, when 
he became the husband of the beautiful 
and millionaire Senhora Inez ? 

As my meditations had reached thus far, 
the door opened stealthily, and Catherine 
appeared, her finger upon her lips, and her 
gesture indicating caution, She carried 
on her arm a mass of drapery covered by a 
large mantle, which, throwing off as she 
entered, she displayed before mea rich blue 
domino with silver embroidery. It was 
large and loose im its folds, so as thorongh- 
ly to conceal the figure of any wearer. 
This she held wp before me for an instant 
without speaking ; when at length, seeing 
my curiosity fully excited, she said, 

«“This is the Senhora’s domino, I 
should be ruined if she knew I showed it 5 
but I promised—that is, I told—” 

«Yes, yes, I understand,” relieving her 
embarrassment about the source of her 
civilities ; ‘‘ go on.” 

<‘ Well, there are several others lke it, 
but with this small difference, instead of a 
carnation, which all the others have em- 
broidered upon the cuff, I have made it a 
roge—you perceive? La Senhora knows 
nothing of this—none save yourself knows 
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it. I'm sure I may trust you with the| walks in the garden, where his very. lool 


secret.” rita 10y Sod 08 

“Fear not in the least, Catherine ; you 
haye rendered me a great service, Let me 
look at it once more; ah, there’s no diffi- 
culty in detecting it. And you are certain 
she is unaware of it ?” er diol fan 
| £*Perfectly so; she has several other 
costumes, but in this one I know she in- 
tends some surprise, so be upon your 
guard.” 

‘With these words, carefully onee more 
concealing the rich dress beneath the man- 
tle, she withdrew; while I strolled forth 
to wonder what mystery might lie beneath 
this scheme, and speculate how far-I myself 
was included in the plot she ‘spoke of. ) 

: * ° F 


* * * * * 


For the few days which succeeded I 
passed my time much alone. ‘The Senhora 
was but seldom at home; and Lremarked 
that Power rarely came to see me. A 
strange feeling of half-coolness had latterly 
grown between us, and, instead of the 
open confidence we formerly indulged in 
when together, we appeared now rather to 
chat over things of mere every-day interest 
than of our own immediate plans and pros- 
pects. There was a kind of preoccupation, 
too, in his manner that struck me; his 
mind seemed ever straying from the topics 
he talked of to something remote, and, al- 
together, he was no longer the frank and 
reckless dragoon I had ever known him. 
What could be the meaning of this change ? 
Had he found out by any accident that I 
was to blame in my conduct toward Lucy 
—had any erroneous impression of my in- 
terview with her reached his ears ? This 
was most improbable ; besides, there was 
nothing in that to draw down his censure 
or condemnation, however represented ; 
and was it that he was himself in love with 
her—that, devoted heart and soul to Luey, 
he regarded me as a successful rival, pre- 
ferred before him! Oh, how could I have 
so long blinded myself to the fact! This 
was the true solution of the whole difficul- 
ty. I had more than once suspected this 
to be so; now all the circumstances of 
proof poured in upon me. I called to mind 
his agitated manner the night of my arri- 
val in Lisbon, his thousand questions con- 
cerning the reasons of my furlough; and 
then, lately, the look of unfeigned pleasure 
with which he heard me resolve to join my 
regiment the moment I was sufficiently 
recovered. I also remembered how assidu- 
ously he pressed his intimacy with the 
Senhora, Lucy’s dearest friend here; his 
continual visits at the villa; these long 


‘betokened some confidential mission of 


heart. Yes, there was no doubt of othe 


loved Lucy Dashwood! . Alas! there 
seemed to be no end to the complication 
of my misfortunes ; one by one, l appeared 
fated to lose whatever had a hold upon my 
affections, and to stand alone, unloyed and 
uncared for in the world... My thou 
turned toward the Senhora, but I could, 
not deceive myself into any hope there. 
My own feelings were untouched, and 
hers I felt to be. equally so. Young as 
I was, there was no mistaking the easy 
smile of coquetry, the merry laugh of flat- 
tered vanity, for a deeper and holier feel- 
ing. And then I did not wish it other- 
wise, One only had taught me too feel 
how ennobling, how elevating, in all its 
impulses can be a deep-rooted passion for 
‘a young and beautiful girl! From her 
eyes alone had I caught the imspiration— 
that made me pant for glory and distine- 
tion. Icould not transfer the allegiance 
of my heart, since it had taught that very 
heart to beat high and proudly. Luey, 
lost to me forever as she must be, was still 
more than any other woman ever could 
be ; all the past clung to her memory, all 
the prestige of the future must point to it 
also. a 

And Power, why had he not trusted— 
why had he not confided in me ? Was this 
like my old and tried friend? Alas! I 
was forgetting that in his eye I was the 
favored rival, and not the despised, reject- 
ed suitor. 

“‘TIt is past now,” thonght I, as I rose 
and walked into the garden; ‘‘ the dream 
that made life a fairy tale 1s dispelled ; the 
cold reality of the world is before me, and 
my path lies a lonely and solitary one.” 
My first resolution was to see Power, and 
relieve his mind of any uneasiness as re- 
garded my pretensions; they existed no 
longer. As for me, Il was no obstacle to 
his happiness ; it was, then, but fair and 
honorable that I should tell him so; this 
done, I should leave Lisbon at once: the 
cavalry had for the most part been ordered 
to the rear; still there was always some- 
thing going forward at the outposts. 

The idea of active service, the excite- 
ment of a campaigning life, cheered me, 
and I advanced along the dark alley of the 
garden with a hghter and a freer heart. 
My resolves were not destined to meet de- 
lay ; as I turned the angle of a walk, Power 
was before me. He was leaning against a 
tree, his hands crossed upon his bosom, his 
head bowed forward, and his whole air and 
attitude betokening deep reflection. 


ines Tne 
ines. ‘The French are in position but never 
venture a movement ; and, except some 
‘k pe < the pickets, there is really 
0 do. ea die RS te 


matter, remaining here can never 
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0 

serve one’s interests, and besides, I have ac- 

complished what I came for—? 

~ Twas about to add, ‘the restoration of 

my health,” when he suddenly interrupted 

me, eyeing me eae as he spoke. 


“Indeed ! indeed! Is that so ?” 

“Yes,” said I, half puzzled at the tone 
and manner of the speech; “‘I can join 
now when I please; meanwhile, Fred, I 
have been thinking of you. Yes, don’t be 
surprised, at the very moment we met you 
were in my thoughts.” 

IT took his arm asI said this, and led him 
down the alley. 


«We are too old, and, I trust, too true 


friends, Fred, to have secrets from each 
other, and yet we have been playing this 
silly game for some weeks past. Now, my 
dear fellow, I have yours, and it is only fair 
justice you should have mine, and, faith, I 
feel you’d have discovered it long since, had 
your thoughts been as free as I have known 
them to be. Fred, you are in love ; there, 
don’t wince, man, I knowit; but hear me out. 
You believe me to be so also ; nay, more, you 
think that my chances of success are bet- 
ter, stronger than your own; learn, then, 
that I have none—absolutely none. Don’t 
interrupt me now, for this avowal cuts me 
deeply ; my own heart alone knows what I 
suffer as I record my wrecked fortunes ; 
but I repeat it, my hopes are at an end for- 
ever ; but, Fred, my boy, I cannot lose my 
friend too. If I have been the obstacle to 
your path, Iam so no more. Ask me not 
why ; it is enough that I speak in all truth 
and sincerity. Ere three days I shall leave 
this, and with it all the hopes that once 
beamed upon my fortunes, and all the hap- 
piness,—nay, not all, my boy, for I feel 
some thrill ‘at my heart yet, as I think that 
I have been true to you.” 

I know not what more I spoke, nor how 
he replied to me. I felt the warm grasp of 
his hand, I saw his delighted smile ; the 
words of grateful acknowledgments his 
lips uttered conveyed but an imperfect 
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crowned me with delight. Sy pie 

“Yes,” thought I, “she will at last 
learn to know him, who loved her with 
truth and with devoted affection ; and, 
when the iis of all his hopes is accom- 
plished, the fair fame of his fidelity will be 
proved. The march, the biyouac, the bat- 
tle-field, are now all to me, and the cam- 
paign alone presents a prospect which may 
fill up the aching void that disappointed 
and ruined hopes have left behind them.” | 

How Ilonged for the loud call of the trum- 
pet, the clash of the steel, the tramp of the 
war-horse ; though the proud distinction 
of a soldier’s life were less to me in the dis- 
tance than the mad and whirlwind passion 
of a charge, and the loud din of the rolling 
artillery. 

It was only some hours after, as I sat 
alone in my chamber, that all the cireum- 
stances of our meeting came back clearly to 
my memory, and I could not help mutter- 
ing to myself, 

“‘Tt is indeed a hard lot, that, to cheer 
the heart of my friend, I must bear witness 
to the despair that sheds darkness on my 
own.” 


——! 


CHAPTER LXXXIIl. 
MY CHARGER. 


Axtnoucu I felt my heart relieved of a 
heavy load by the confession I had made 
to Power, yet still I shrank from meeting 
him for some days after; a kind of fear 
lest he should in any way recur to our con- 
yersation continually beset me, and I felt 
that the courage which bore me up for my 
first effort would desert me on the next oc- 
casion. 

My determination to join my regiment 
was now made up, and I sent forward a re- 
si¢nation of my appointment to Sir George 
Dashwood’s staff, which I had never been 
in health to fulfill, and commenced with 
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energy all my preparations for a speedy de- 
parture. 


The reply to my rather formal letter was 
a most kind note written by himself. He 
regretted the unhappy cause which had so 
long separated us, and though wishing, as 
he expressed it, to have me near him, per- 
fectly approved of my resolution. 

“* Active service alone, my dear boy, can 
ever place you in the position you ought to 
occupy, and I rejoice the more at your de- 
cision in this matter, as I feared the truth 
of certain reports here, which attributed to 
you other plans than those which a cam- 
paign suggests. My mind is now easy on 
this score, and I pray you forgive me if my 
congratulations are mal & propos.” 

After some hints for my future man- 
agement, and a promise of some letters to 
his friends at headquarters, he concluded : 

“* As this climate does not seem to suit 
my daughter, I have applied fora change, 
and am in daily hope of obtaining it. Be- 
fore going, however, I must beg your ac- 
ceptance of the charger which my groom 
will deliver to your servant with this. I 
was so struck with his figure and action, 
that I purchased him before leaving Eng- 
land, without well knowing why or where- 
fore. Pray let him see some service under 
your auspices, which he is most unlikely to 
do under mine. He has plenty of bone to 
be a weight-carrier, and they. tell me also 
that he has speed enough for anything.” 

Mike’s voice in the lawn beneath inter- 
rupted my reading further, and, on look- 
ing out, L perceived him and Sir George 
Dashwood’s servant standing beside a large 
and striking-looking horse, which they 
were both examining with all the critical 
accuracy of adepts. 

** Arrah, isn’t he a darling, a real beauty, 
every inch of him ?” 

‘« That ’ere splint don’t signify nothing ; 
he aren’t the worse of it,” said the English 
groom. 

‘Of coorse it doesn’t,” replied Mike. 
‘What a forehand ! and the legs, clean as 
a whip.” 

“There’s the best of him, though,” in- 
terrupted the other, patting the strong 
hind-quarters with his hand. ‘ There’s 
the stuff to push him along through heavy 
ground and carry him over timber.” 

*“Or a stone wall,” said Mike, thinking 
of Galway. 

. My own impatience to survey my present 
had now brought me into the conclave, 
and before many minutes were over I had 
him saddled, and was cantering around the 
lawn with a spirit-and energy I had not 
felt for months long. Some small fences 
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lay before me, and over these he carried me 
with all the ease and freedom of a trained 
hunter. My courage mounted with the 
excitement, and I looked eagerly around 
for some more bold and dashing leap. 

“You may take him over the avenue 
gate,” said the English groom, divining 
with a jockey’s readiness what I looked 
for; “ he’ll do it, never fear him.” 

Strange as my equipment was, with an 
undress jacket flying loosely open, and a 
bare head, away | went. The gate which 
the groom spoke of was a strongly barred 
one of oak timber, nearly five feet high— 
its difficulty as a leap only consisted in the 
winding approach, and the fact that it 
opened upon a hard road beyond it. 

In a second or two a kind of half fear 
came across me. My long illness had un- 
nerved me, and my limbs felt weak and 
yielding ; but as I pressed into the canter, 
that secret sympathy between the horse and 
his rider shot suddenly through me, I 
pressed my spurs to his flanks, and dashed 
him at it. 

Unaccustomed to such treatment, the 
noble animal bounded madly forward ; with 
two tremendous plunges he sprang wildly 
in the air, and shaking his long mane with 
passion, stretched out at the gallop. 

My own blood boiled now as tempestu- 
ously as his; and, with a shout of reckless 
triumph, I rose him at the gate. Just at 
the instant two figures appeared before it 
—the copse had concealed their approach 
hitherto—but they stood nov, as if trans- 
fixed ; the wild attitude of the horse, the 
not less wild cry of his rider, had deprived 
them for a time of all energy; and, over- 
come by the sudden danger, they seemed 
rooted to the ground. What I said, spoke, 
begged, or imprecated, Heaven knows— 
not I. But they stirred not! One mo- 
ment more, and they must lie trampled be- 
neath my horse’s hoofs-—he was already on 
his haunches for the bound ; when, wheel- 
ing half aside, I faced him at the wall. It 
was at least a foot higher, and of solid stone 
masonry, and as I did so, I felt that I was 
periling my life to save theirs. One vigor- 
ous dash of the spur I gave him, as I lifted 
him to the leap—he bounded beneath it 
quick as lightning—still, with a spring 
hke a rocket, he rose into the air, cleared 
the wall, and stood trembling and fright- 
ened on the road outside. 

**Safe, by Jupiter ! and splendidly done 
too,” cried a voice near me, that I imme- 
diately recognized as Sir George Dash- 
wood’s, 

‘Lucy, my love, look up—Lucy, my 
dear, there’s no danger now. She has 
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fainted. O’Malley, fetch some water—fast. 
Poor fellov—your own neryes seem sha- 
ken. Why, you’ve let your horse go ! Come 
here, for Heaven’s sake !—support her for 
an instant. I'll fetch some water.” 

Ita to me like a dream—I lean- 
ed against the pillar of the gate—the cold 
and death-like features of Lucy Dashwood 
lay motionless upon my arm—her hand, 
falling heavily upon my shoulder, touched 
my cheek—the tramp of my horse, as_he 
galloped onward, was the only sound that 
broke the silence, as I stood there, gazing 
steadfastly upon the pale brow and paler 
cheek, down which a solitary tear was 
slowly stealing. I knew not how the min- 
utes passed—my memory took no note of 
time, but at length a gentle tremor thrill- 
ed her frame, a slight, scarce-perceptible 
blush colored her fair face, her lips slight- 
ly parted, and heaying a deep sigh, she 
looked around her. Gradually her eyes 
turned and met mine. Oh, the bliss un- 
utterable of that moment. It was no 
longer the look of cold scorn she had 
given me last—the expression was one of 
soft and speaking gratitude—she seemed 
to read my very heart, and know its truth : 
there was a tone of deep and compassion- 
ate interest in the glance; and forgetting 
all—everything that had passed—all save 
my unaltered, unalterable love, I kneeled 
beside her, and, in words burning as my 
own heart burned, poured out my tale of 
mingled sorrow and affection with all the 
eloquence of passion. I vindicated my un- 
shaken faith—reconciling the conflicting 
evidences with the proofs I proffered of 
my attachment. If my moments were 
measured—I spent them not idly; I called 
to witness how every action of my soldier’s 
life emanated from her—how her few and 
chance words had decided the character of 
my fate—if aught of fame or honor were 
my portion, to her I owed it. As, hurried 
onward by my ardent hopes, I forgot 
Power and all about him—a step up the 
gravel walk came rapidly nearer, and I had 
but time to assume my former attitude be- 
side Lucy as her father came up. 

“ Well, Charley, is she better ? Oh, I 
see she is: here we have the whole house- 
hold at our heels.” So saying, he pointed 
to a string of servants pressing eagerly for- 
ward with every species of restorative that 
Portuguese ingenuity has invented. 

The next moment we were joined by 
the Senhora, who, pale with fear, seemed 
scarcely less in need of assistance than her 
friend. 

Amid questions innumerable--explana- 


misconceptions as to the whole occurrence 
—we took our way toward the yilla, Lucy 
walking between Sir George and Donna 
Inez, while I followed, leaning upon Pow- | 
er’s arm. iH rf ; 

“«They’ve caught him again, O’Malley,” 
said the General, turning half. round to 
me; ‘he, too, seemed as much frightened 
as any of us.” *¢8 

“Tt is time, Sir George, I should think 
of thanking you. . I never was so mounted | 
in my life-——” 

‘© A splendid charger, by Jove!” said 
Power ; ‘‘but, Charley, my lad, no more 
feats of this nature if you love me. No 
girl’s heart will stand such continual as- 
saults as your winning horsemanship sub- 
mits it to.” 

I was about making some _half-angry 
reply, when he continued: ‘ There, don’t 
look sulky ; I haye news for you. Quill 
has just arrived. I met him at Lisbon ; 
he has got leave of absence for a few 
days, and is coming to our masquerade 
here this evening.” 

‘‘ This evening !” said I, in amazement ; 
‘‘why, is it so soon ?” 

“Of course itis. Haye you not got all 
your trappings ready ? The Dashwoods 
came out here on purpose to spend the day 
—but come, I’ll drive you into town. My 
tilbury is ready, and we'll both look out 
for our costumes.” So saying, he led me 
along toward the house, when, after’a rapid 
change of my toilet, we set out for Lisbon. 


CHAPTER LXXXIV. 
MAURICE. 


Ir seemed a conceded matter between 
Power and myself that we should never 
recur to the conversation we held in the 
garden ; and so, although we dined téte-d- 
‘éte that day, neither of us ventured, by 
any allusion the most distant, to advert to 
what it was equally evident was uppermost 
in the minds of both, 

All our endeavors, therefore, to seem 
easy and unconcerned, were in vain; a 
restless anxiety to seem interested about 
things and persons we were totally indiffer- 
ent to, pervaded all our essays at conyersa- 
tion. By degrees, we grew weary of the 
parts we were acting, and each relapsed 
into a moody silence, thinking over his 
plans and projects, and totally forgetting 
the existence of the other. 

The decanter was passed across the table 


tions sought for on all sides—mistakes and | without speaking, a half nod intimated the 
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bottle was standing ; and, except an occa- 
sional malediction upon an _ intractable 
cigar, nothing was heard. 

Such was the agreeable occupation we 
were engaged in, when, toward nine o’clock, 
the door opened, and the great Maurice 
himself stood before us. : 

“Pleasant fellows, upon my conscience, 
and jovial over their liquor! Confound 
your smoking! ‘That may do very well ina 

ivouac. Let us havesomething warm !” 

Quill’s interruption was a most welcome 
one to both parties, and we rejoiced with 
a sincere pleasure at his coming. 

“ What shaH it be, Maurice ? 
sherry mulled, and an anchovy ? 

*¢ Or, what say you to a bowl of bishop ?” 
said I. 

“ Hurrah for the church, Charley! Let 
us have the bishop; and, not to disparage 
Fred’s taste, we'll be eating the anchovy 
while the liquor’s concocting.” 

‘Well, Maurice, and now for the news. 
How are matters at Torres Vedras ? Any- 
thing like movement in that quarter ?” 

“Nothing very remarkable. Massena 
made a reconnaissance some days since, 
and one of our batteries threw a shower of 
grape among the staff, which spoiled the 
procession, and sent them back in very 
disorderly time. Then we’ve had a few 
skirmishes to the front with no great re- 
sults—a few courts-martial—bad grub, and 
plenty of grumbling.” 

‘*Why, what would they have? It’s a 
great thing to hold the French army in 
check within a few marches of Lisbon.” 

“Charley, my man, who cares twopence 
for the French army, or Lisbon, or the 
Portuguese, or the Junta, or anything 
about it ?—every man is pondering over 
his own affairs. One fellow wants to get 
home again, and be sent upon some re- 
cruiting station. Another wishes to get a 
step or two in promotion, to.come to Torres 
Vedras, where even the grande armée can’t. 


Port or 
” 


Then some of us are in love, and some of | 


us are in debt. There is neither glory nor 
profit to be had. But here’s the bishop, 
smoking and steaming with an odor of 
nectar!” 

** And our fellows, haye you seen them 
lately ?” 

**} dined with yours on Tuesday.—Was 
it Tuesday ? Yes. I dined with them. 
By-the-by, Sparks was taken prisoner that 
morning.” 

“‘Sparks taken prisoner! Poor fellow. 
I am sincerely sorry. How did it happen, 
Maurice ?” 

“Very simply. Sparks had a forage 
patrol toward Vieda, and set out early in 
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the morning with his party. It seemed 
that they succeeded perfectly, and were 
returning to the lines, when poor Sparks, 


always susceptible where the sex are con- 


cerned, saw, or thought he saw, a lattice 
gently open as he rode from the village, 
and a very taper finger make a signal to 
him. Dropping a little behind the rest, 
he waited till his men had debouched upon 
the road, when, riding quietly up, he 
coughed a couple of times to attract the 
fair unknown—a handkerchief waved from 
the lattice in reply, which was speedily 
closed, and our valiant Cornet accordingly 
dismounted and entered the house. 

“The remainder of the adventure is 
soon told; for, in a few seconds after, two 
men on one horse were seen galloping at 
top speed toward the French lines,—the 
foremost being a French officer of the 4th 
Cuirassiers ; the gentleman with his face 


| to the tail, our friend Sparks; the lovely 


unknown being a vieille moustache ot 
Loison’s corps, who had béen wounded in 
a skirmish some days before, and lay wait- 
ing an opportunity of rejoining his party. 
One of our prisoners knew this fellow well ; 
he had been promoted from the ranks, and 
was a Hercules for feats of strength; so 
that, after all, Sparks could not help him- 
self.”” 

‘* Well, I’m really sorry; but, as you 
say, Sparks’s tender nature is always the 
ruin of him.” 

“Of him! ay, and of you—and of 
Power—and of myself—of all of us. Isn’t 
it the sweet creatures that make fools of 
us from Father Adam down to Maurice 
Quill, neither sparing age nor rank in the 
service, half-pay, nor the Veteran Batta- 
lion—it’s all one? Pass the jug, there. 
O’Shaughnessy—” 

** Ah, by-the-by, how’s the Major ?” 

“‘Charmingly; only a little bit in a 
scrape just now. Sir Arthur—Lord Wel- 
lington, I mean—had him up for his 
fellows being caught pillaging, and gave 
him a devil of a rowing a few days ago. 

***Very disorderly corps yours, Major 
O’Shaughnessy,’ said the General ; ‘more 
men up for punishment than any regiment 
in the service.’ 

**Shaugh muttered something; but his 
voice was lost in a loud cock-a-doo-do-doo, 
that some bold chanticleer set up at the 
moment, 

‘*Tf the officers do their duty, Major 
O’Shaughnessy, these acts of insubordina- 
tion do not occur.’ 

‘* * Cock-a-doo-do-doo,’ was the reply. 
Some of the staff found it hard not to 
laugh ; but the General went on : 
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im erefore, the practice does not 
cease, I’ Mraft the men into West India 


“* ¢Cock-a-doo-do-doo.’ 

_<«¢* And if any articles pillaged from the 
inhabitants are detected in the quarters, or 
about the person of the troops— 

‘<< € Cock-a-doo-do-doo,’ screamed louder 
here than ever. 

«¢¢Damn that cock. Where is it ?’ 

“‘There was a general look around on 
all sides, which seemed in vain; when a 
tremendous repetition of the cry resounded 
from O’Shaughnessy’s coat pocket; thus 
detecting the valiant Major himself in the 
very practice of his corps. There was no 
standing this: every one burst out into a 
peal of laughing; and Lord Wellington 
himself could not resist, but turned away, 
muttering to himself as he went, ‘Damned 
robbers—every man of them !’ while a final 
war-note from the Major’s pocket closed 
the interview.” 

‘*<Confound you, Maurice, you’ve always 
some yillanous narrative or other. You 
never crossed a street for shelter without 
making something out of it.” 

«True this time, as sure as my name’s 
Maurice; but the bowl is empty.” 

‘‘Never mind, here comes its successor. 
How long can you stay amongst us ?” 

<< A few days at most. Just took a run 
off to see the sights; I was all over Lisbon 
this morning : saw the Inquisition and the 
cells, and the place where they tried the 
fellows—the kind of grand jury room, with 
the great picture of Adam and Eve at the 
end of it. What a beautiful creature she 
is! hair down to her waist, and such eyes! 
‘Ah, ye darling!’ said I to myself, small 
blame to him for what he did. Wouldn’t 
I ate every crab in the garden, if ye asked 
me !?” 

<©T must certainly go see her, Maurice. 
Is she very Portuguese in her style ?” 

‘Devil a bit of it. She might be a Lim- 
erick woman, with elegant brown hair, and 
blue eyes, and a skin like snow.” 

«Come, come, they’ve pretty girls in 
Lisbon too, Doctor.” 

‘Yes, faith,’ said Power, “that they 
have.” 

‘Nothing like Ireland, boys ; not a bit 
of it; they’re the girls for my money ; and 
where’s the man can resist them? From 
St. Patrick, that had to go live in the 
Wicklow mountains—” 

* «St. Kevin, you mean, Doctor.” 

‘‘ Sure it’s all the same, they were twins. 
I made a neat little song about them 
one evening last week—the women, I 
mean.” 


_ “Tet us have it, Maurice; let us have 

it, old fellow. What’s the measure ?”’* 
‘Short measure : four little yerses, devil 

amore.” nee ty 
‘¢ But the time, I mean?” — 

s Whenever you like to sing it; here it 

1S. ‘ 


THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. | 
Air—‘* Teddy, ye Gander.” 
(With feeling ; but not to slow.) 


«You may talk, if you please, 
Of the brown Portuguese, 
But, wherever you roam, wherever you roam, 
You nothing will meet, 
Half so lovely or sweet, 
As the girls at home, the girls at home. 


‘Their eyes are not sloes, 
Nor so long is their nose, 
But, between me and you, between me and you, 
They are just as alarming, 
And ten times more charming, 
With hazel and blue, with hazel and blue. » 


“They don’t ogle a man, 
O’er the top of their fan, 
*Till his heart’s in a flame, his heart’s in a flame ; 
But though bashful and shy, 
They’ve a look in their eye, 
That just comes to the same, just comes to the same. 


‘No mantillas they sport, 
But a petticoat short, 
Shows an ankle the best, an ankle the best, 
And a leg—but, O murther ! 
I dare not go further, 
So here’s to the West ; so here’s to the West.” 


‘‘ Now that really is a sweet little thing. 
Moore’s, isn’t it ?” 

<Not a bit of it; my own muse, every 
word of it.” 

« And the music ?” said I. 

‘My own, too. Too much spice in that 
bowl; that’s an invariable error in your de- 
visers of drink, to suppose that the tipple ~ 
you start with can please your palate to 
the last; they forget that as we advance 
either in years or lush, our tastes sim- 
plify.” 

«© Nous revenons & nos premiéres amours. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

‘‘No, not exactly, for we go even fur- 
ther ; for if you mark the progression of a 
sensible man’s fluids, you'll find what an 
emblem of life it presents to you. What 
is his initiatory glass of ‘ Chablis’ that he 
throws down with his oysters, but the bud- 
ding expectancy of boyhood—the appetiz- 
ing sense of pleasure to come; then 
follows the sherry with his soup, that 
warming glow which strength and vigor 1n 
| all their consciousness impart, as a glimpse 


of life is opening before him. Then youth 
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succeeds — buoyant, wild, tempestuous 
youth—foaming and sparkling, like the 
bright champagne, whose stormy surface 
subsides into a myriad of bright stars.” 

“ Gil de perdrix.” 

“Not a bit of it; woman’s own eye ; 
brilliant, sparkling, life-giving—” 

‘sDevil take the fellow, he’s getting 
poetical.” ; 

“Ah, Fred! if that could only last ; 
but one must come to the burgundies with 
his maturer years. Your first glass of her- 
mitage is the algebraic sign for five-and- 
thirty—the glorious burst is over ; the pace 
is still good, to be sure, but the great en- 
thusiasm is past. You can afford to look 
forward, but, confound it, you’ve a long 
way to look back also.” 

“Tsay, Charley, our friend has contriv- 
ed to finish the bishop during his disquisi- 
tion ; the bowl’s quite empty.” 

“You don’t say so, Fred. To be sure, 
how a man does forget himself in abstract 
speculations ; but let us have a little more, 
I’ve not concluded my homily.” 

“* Not a glass, Maurice ; it’s already past 
nine ; we are all pledged to the masquer- 
ade, and before we've dressed and got 
there, ’twill be late enough.” 

“ But ’m not disguised yet, my boy, nor 
at? 

““Well, they must take you au naturel, 
as our countrymen do their potatoes.” 

“ Yes, Doctor, Fred’s right ; we had bet- 
ter start.” 

“ Well, I can’t help it; I’ve recorded my 
opposition to the motion, but I must sub- 
mit ; and now that ’m on my legs, explain 
to me what’s that very dull-looking old 
lamp, up there ?” 

““That’s the moon, man ; the full moon.” 

“© Well, ve no objection; I’m full too ; 
so come along, lads.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 
THE MASQUERADE, 


To form one’s impression of a masked 
ball from the attempts at this mode of en- 
tertainment in our country, is but to con- 
ceive a most imperfect and erroneous no- 
tion, With us, the first coup d’eil is every- 
thing; the nuns, the shepherdesses, the 
Turks, sailors, eastern princes, watchmen, 
moonshees, milestones, devils, and Quakers, 
are all very well in their way as they pass 
in the review before us, but when we come 
to mix in the crowd, we discover that, ex- 
cept the turban and the cowl, the crook 
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and the broadbrim, no further disguise is 
attempted or thought of. The nun, for- 
getting her vow and her vestments, is flirt- 
ing with the devil ; the watchman, a very 
fastidious elegant, is ogling the fishwomen 
through his glass, while the Quaker is 
performing a pas seul Alberti might be 
proud of in aquadrille of riotous Turks and 
half-tipsy Hindoos ; in fact, the whole wit 
of the scene consists in absurd associations. 
Apart from this, the actors have rarely any 
claims upon your attention ; for even sup- 
posing a person clever enough to sustain 
his character, whatever it be, you must 
also supply the other personages of the 
drama, or, in stage phrase, he'll have noth- 
ing to ‘* play up to.” What would be Bar- 
dolph without Pistol ? what Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger without Acres ? It is the relief 
which throws out the disparities and con- 
tradictions of life that afford us most 
amusement ; hence it is, that one swallow 
can no more make a summer, than one 
well-sustained character can give life to a 
masquerade. Without such sympathies, 
such points of contact, all the leading fea- 
tures of the individual, making him act and 
be acted upon, are lost ; the characters be- 
ing mere parallel lines, which, however near 
they approach, never bisect or cross each 
other. 

This is not the case abroad : the domino, 
which serves for mere concealment, is al- 
most the only dress assumed, and the real 
disguise is therefore thrown from necessity 
upon the talents, whatever they be, of the 
wearer. It is no longer a question of a 
beard or a spangled mantle, a Polish dress 
or a pasteboard nose; the mutation of 
voice, the assumption of a different manner, 
walk, gesture, and mode of expression, are 
all necessary, and no small tact is required 
to effect this successfully. 

I may be pardoned this little digression, 
as it serves to explain in some measure how 
I felt on entering the splendidly lit up sa- 
lons of the villa, crowded with hundreds of 
figures in all the varied costumes of a car- 
nival, The sounds of laughter, mingled 
with the crash of the music; the hurrying 
hither and thither of servants with refresh- 
ments ; the crowds gathered around for- 
tune-tellers, whose predictions threw the 
parties at each moment into shouts of mer- 
riment ; the eager following of some dis- 
appointed domino, interrogating every one 
to find out a lost mask. For some time I 
stood an astonished spectator at the kind’ 
of secret intelligence which seemed to per- 
vade the whole assemblage, when suddenly 
a mask, who for some time had been stand- 
ing beside me, whispered in French, 
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_ “If you pass your time in this manner 
you must not fee surprised if your place 
ee 


. 

T turned hastily round, but she was gone. 
She, I say, for the voice was clearly a wo- 
man’s; her pink domino could be no 
guide, for hundreds of the same color 
passed me every instant ; the meaning of 
the allusion I had little doubt of. 1 turned 
to speak to Power, but he was gone ; and, 
for the first moment of my life, the bitter- 
ness of rivalry crossed my mind. It was 
true I had resigned all pretensions in his 
favor; my last meeting with Lucy had 
been merely to justify my own character 
against an impression that weighed heavily 
on me; still I thought he might have wait- 
ed ; another day and I should be far away, 
neither to witness nor grieve over his suc- 
cesses. 

« You still hesitate,” whispered some one 
near me. 

I wheeled round suddenly, but could not 
detect the speaker, and was again relapsing 
into my own musings, when the same voice 
repeated, 

«The white domino with the blue cape. 
Adieu.” 

Without waiting to reflect upon the sin- 
gularity of the occurrence, I now hurried 
. along through the dense crowd, searching 
on every side for the domino. 

“Isn't that O’Malley ?” said an English- 
man to his friend. 

“Yes,” replied the other; “ the very 
man we want. O’Mailey, find a partner ; 
we have been searching a vis-a-vis this ten 
minutes.” 

The speaker was an officer I had met at 
Sir George Dashwood’s. 

“How did you discover me ?” said I, 
suddenly. 

“ Not a very di 
your mask in your 
answer. 

And I now perceived that in the distrac- 
tion of my thoughts [had been carrying my 
mask in this manner since my coming into 
the room. 

‘There now, what say you to the blue 
domino ? I saw her foot, and a girl with 
such an instep must be a waltzer.” 

I looked round, a confused effort at 
memory passing 
fell at the instan 
sleeve of the domino, where a rosebud 
worked in silver at once reminded me of 
Catrina’s secret. ‘‘Ah!” thought I, “ la 
Senhora herself!” She was leaning upon 
the arm of a tall and portly figure in 
black ; who this was I knew not, nor 
sought to discover, but at once adyanc- 


fficult thing, if you carry 
hand that way,” was the 


across my mind ; my eyes | 
t upon the embroidered | 
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toward Donna Inez asked her to 
waltz, ys 

Without replying to me she turned to- 
ward her companion, who seemed as it were 
to press her acceptance of my offer ; she 
hesitated, however, for an instant, and, 
courtesying deeply, declined it. “* Well,” 
thought I, ‘she at least has not recognized 
me. 

** And yet, Senhora,” said I, half jest- 
ingly, ‘I have seen you join a bolero be- 
fore now.” \ 

«You evidently mistake me,” was the 
reply, but in a voice so well feigned as al- 
most to convince me she was right. 

«‘ Nay, more,” said I, ‘‘ under your own 
fair auspices did I myself first adventure 
one.” . 

‘Still in error, believe me; I am not 
known to you.” 

«‘ And yet I have a talisman to refresh 
your memory, should you dare me fur- 
ther.” 

At this instant my hand was grasped 
warmly bya passing mask. I turned round 
rapidly, and Power whispered in my ear, 

‘‘ Yours forever, Charley ; you’ve made 
my fortune.” 

‘As he hurried on I could perceive that 
he supported a lady on his arm, and that 
she wore a loose white domino with a deep 
blue cape. Inasecond all thought of Inez 
was forgotten, and anxious only to conceal 
my emotion, I turned away and mingled 
in the crowd. Lost to all around me, I wan- 
dered carelessly, heedlessly on, neither 
noticing the glittering throng around, nor 
feeling a thought in common with the gay 
and joyous spirits that flitted by. The 
night wore on, my melancholy and depres- 
sion growing ever deeper, yet so spell- 
bound was 1 that I could not leave the 
place. A secret sense that it was the last 
time we were to meet had gained entire 
possession of me, and I longed to speak 
a few words ere we parted forever. 

I was leaning at a window which looked 
out upon the court-yard, when suddenly 
the tramp of horses attracted my attention, 
and I saw by the clear moonlight a group 
of mounted men, whose long cloaks and 
tall helmets announced dragoons, standing 
around the porch. At the same moment 
the door of the salon opened, and an offi- 
cer in undress, splashed and travel-stained, 
‘entered. Making his way rapidly through 
the crowd, he followed the servant, who 
introduced him toward the supper-room. 
Thither the dense mass now pressed to 
learn the meaning of the singular appari- 
\tion, while my own curiosity, not less ex- 
| cited, led me toward the door ; as I crossed 
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the hall, however, my progress was inter- 
rupted by a group of persons, among whom 
Isaw an aide-de-camp of Lord Welling- 
ton’s staff, narrating, as it were, some piece 
of newly-arrived intelligence. I had no 
time for further inquiry, when a door 
opened near me, and Sir George Dash- 
wood, accompanied by several general offi- 
cers, came forth, the officer I had first seen 
enter the ball-room along with them. Evy- 
ery one was by this unmasked, and eagerly 
looking to hear what had occurred. 

‘Then, Dashwood, you’ll send off an 
orderly at once ?” said an old general offi- 
cer beside me. 

‘¢This instant, my Lord. Ill dispatch 
an aide-de-camp. The troops shall be in 
marching order before noon. Oh, here’s 
the man I want! O’Malley, come. here. 
Mount your horse and dash into town. 
Send for Brotherton and M‘Gregor to 
quarters, and announce the news as quick- 
ly as possible.” 

“But what am I to announce, Sir 
George ?” 

‘That the French are in retreat.—Mas- 
sena in retreat, my lad.” 

A tremendous cheer at this instant burst 
from the hundreds in the salon, who now 
heard the glorious tidings. Another cheer 
and another followed—ten thousand yiyas 
rose amid the crash of the band, as it 
broke into a patriotic war chant. Such 
a scene of enthusiasm and excitement I 
never witnessed. Some wept with joy. 
Others threw themselves into their friends’ 
arms. 

“'They’re all mad, every mother’s son 
of them!” said Maurice Guill, as he el- 
bowed his way through the mass; ‘‘ and 
here’s an old vestal won’t leave my arm. 
She has already embraced me three times, 
and we’ve finished a flask of Malaga be- 
tween us.” 

“‘ Come, O’Malley, are you ready for the 
road ?” 

My horse was by this time standing sad- 
dled at the front. I sprang at once to the 
saddle, and, without waiting for a second 
order, set out for. Lisbon. ‘Ten minutes 
had scarce elapsed—the very shouts of joy 
of the delighted city were still ringing in 
my ears—when I was once again back at 
the villa. As I mounted the steps into the 
hall, a carriage drew up: it was Sir George 
Dashwood’s; he came _ forward — his 
daughter leaning upon his arm. 

«Why, O'Malley, I thought you had 
gone.” 

“‘T have returned, Sir George. Colonel 
Brotherton is in waiting, and the staff 
also. I have received orders to set out for 
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Benejos, where the 14th are stationed, and 
have merely delayed to say adieu.” 

** Adieu, my dear boy, and God bless 

ou!” said the warm-hearted old man, as 
he pressed my hand between both his. 
‘‘Lucy, here’s your old friend about to 
leave ; come and say good-by.” ' 

Miss Dashwood had stopped behind to 
adjust her shawl. I flew to her assistance. 
“‘ Adieu, Miss Dashwood, and forever !” 
said I, in a broken voice, as I took her 
hand in mine. ‘‘ This is not your domi- 
no,” said I, eagerly, as a blue silk one 
peeped from beneath her mantle; “and 
the sleeve, too—did you wear this?” She 
blushed slightly, and assented. 

“‘T changed with the Senhora, who wore 
mine all the evening.” 

«‘ And Power, then, was not your part- 
NCE Ge 

**T should think not—for I never danc- 
ed.” 

‘* Lucy, my love, are you ready ? Come, 
be quick.” 

‘*Good-by, Mr. O’Malley, and az revoir, 
west-ce pas ?” 

I drew her glove from her hand as she 
spoke, and, pressing my lips upon her fin- 
gers, placed her within the carriage. 
* Adieu, and au revoir!” said 1; the car- 
riage turned away, and a white glove was 
all that remained to me of Lucy Dash- 
wood ! 

The carriage had turned the angle of 
the road, and its retiring sounds were 
growing gradually fainter, ere I recovered 
myself sufficiently to know where I stood. 
One absorbing thought alone possessed 
me. Lucy was not lost to me forever ; 
Power was not mhy rival in that quarter— 
that was enough for me. I needed no 
more to nerve my arm and steel my heart. 
As I reflected thus, the long loud blast of 
a trumpet broke upon the silence of the 
night, and admonished me to depart. I 
hurried to my room to make my few pre- 
parations for the road, but Mike had al- 
ready anticipated everything here, and all 
Was In readiness. 

But one thing now remained—to make 
my adieu to the Senhora. With this in- 
tent, | descended a narrow winding stair 
which led from my dressing-room, and 
opened by a little terrace upon the flower- 
garden beside her apartments. 

As I crossed the graveled alley, I could 
not but think of the last time I had been 
there. It was on the eve of departure for 
the Douro. I recalled the few and fleeting 
moments of our leaye-taking, and a 
thought flashed upon me—what, if she 
eared for me !—what, if, half in coquetry, 
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half in reality, her heart was mixed w 
in those 
gives rise to? 

Tecould not altogether acquit myself of 
_ all desire to make her believe me her ad- 
mirer ; nay, more, with the indolent aban- 
don of my country, I had fallen into a 
thousand little schemes to cheat the long 
hours away, which having no other object 
than the happiness of the moment, might 
yet color all her after-life with sorrow. 

Let no one rashly pronounce me a cox- 
comb, vain and pretentious, for all: this. 
In my inmost heart I had no feeling of 
selfishness mingled with the consideration. 
It was from no sense of my own merits, no 
calculation of my own chances of success, 
that I thought thus. Fortunately, at 
eighteen one’s heart is uncontaminated 
with such an alloy of vanity. The first 
emotions of youth are pure and _ holy 
things, tempering our fiercer passions, and 
calming the rude effervescence of our boy- 
ish spirit ; and when we strive to please, 
and hope to win affection, we insensibly 
fashion ourselves to nobler and higher 
thoughts, catching from the source of our 
devotion a portion of that charm that 
idealizes daily life, and makes our path in 
it a glorious and a bright one. 

Who would not exchange all the triumph 
of his later days, the proudest moments of 
successful ambition, the richest trophies 
of hard-won daring, for the short and vivid 
flash that first shot through his heart and 
told him he was loved ? It is the opening 
consciousness of life, the first sense of 
power that makes of the mere boy a man— 
aman in all his daring and his pride—and 
hence it is that in early life we feel ever 
prone to indulge those fancied attachments 
which elevate and raise us in our own es- 
teem. Such was the frame of my mind as 
I entered the little boudoir, where once 
before I had ventured on a similar errand. 

As I closed the sash-door behind me, the 
gray dawn ‘of breaking day scarcely per- 
mitted my seeing anything around me, 
and I felt my way toward the door of an 
adjoining room, where I supposed it was 
likely I should find the Senhora, As I 
proceeded thus with cautious step and 
beating heart, I thought I heard a sound 
near me. I stopped and listened, and was 
about again to move on, when a half-stifled 
sob fell upon my ear. Slowly and silently 
guiding my steps toward the sounds, | 
reached a sofa, when, my eyes growing by 
degrees more accustomed to the faint light, 
I could detect a figure which, at a glance, 
I recognized as Donna Inez. <A cashmere 
shawl was loosely thrown round her, and 
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p|her face was buried in her hands. As she 


lay, to all seeming, still and insensible be- 
fore me, her beautiful hair fell heavily 
upon her back and across her arm, and 
her whole attitude denoted the very aban- 
donment of grief. A short convulsive 
shudder, which slightly shook her frame, 
alone gave evidence of life, except when a 
sob, barely audible in the death-like si- 
lence, escaped her. 

I knelt silently down beside her, and, 
gently withdrawing her hand, placed it 
within mine. <A dreadful feeling of self- 
condemnation shot through me as I felt 
the gentle pressure of her taper fingers, 
which rested without a struggle in my 
grasp. My tears fell hot and fast upon 
that pale hand, as I bent in sadness over 
it, unable to utter a word. A rush of 
conflicting thoughts passed through my 
brain, and I knew not what to do. I now 
had no doubt upon my mind that she loved 
me, and that her present affliction was 
caused by my approaching departure. 

“Dearest Inez!” I stammered out at 
length, as I pressed her hands to my lips ; 
“* dearest Inez !”—a faint sob, and a slight 
pressure of her hand, was the only reply. 
‘*T have come to say good-by,” continued 
I, gaining a little courage as I spoke; “‘a 
long good-by, too, in all likelihood. You 
have heard that we are ordered away,— 
there, don’t sob, dearest, and, believe me, 
I had wished ere we parted to have spoken 
to you calmly and openly; but, alas! I 
cannot,—I scarcely know what I say.” 

** You will not forget me ?” said she, in 
a low voice, that sank into my very heart. 
“*You will not forget me?” As she 
spoke, her hand dropped heavily upon my 
shoulder, and her rich luxuriant hair fell 
upon my cheek. What a devil of a thing 
ig proximity to a downy cheek and a black 
eyelash, more especially when they belong 
to one whom you are disposed to believe 
not indifferent to you! What I did at this 
precise moment there is no necessity for 
recording, even. had not an adage imter- 
dicted such confessions, nor can I now re- 
member what I said ; but I can well recol- 
lect how, gradually warming with my 
subject, I entered into a kind of half-de- 
claration of attachment, intended most 
honestly to be a mere exposé of my own 
unworthiness to win her favor, and my re- 
solution to leave Lisbon and its neighber- 
hood forever. 

Let not any one blame me rashly if he 
has not experienced the difficulty of my 
position. The impetus of love-making is 
like the ardor of a fox-hunt. You care 
little that the six-bar gate before you is 
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the boundary of another gentleman’s pre- 


serves, or the fence of his pleasure-ground. aa pis wes f dull pink which 


You go slap along at a smashing pace, 
with your head up, and your hand low, 
clearing all before you, the opposing diffi- 
culties to your progress giving half the 
zest, because all the danger to your career. 
So it is with love; the gambling spirit 
urges one ever onward, and the chance of 
failure is a reason for pursuit, where no 
other argument exists. 

‘* And you do love me?” said the Sen- 
hora, with a soft, low whisper, that most 
unaceountably suggested anything but 
comfort to me. 

‘‘Love you, Inez? By this kiss—’m 
in an infernal scrape !” said I, muttering 
this last half of my sentence to myself. 

«And yow'll never be jealous again ?” 

«Never, by all that’s lovely !—your own 
sweet lips. That’s the very last thing to 
reproach me with.” 

«« And you promise me not to mind that 

foolish boy ? For, after all, you know, it 
was mere flirtation—if even that.” 
- J'}] never think of him again,” said I, 
while my brain was burning to make out 
her meaning. ‘But, dearest, there goes 
the trumpet-call—” 

“© And, as for Pedro Mascarenhas, I 
never hiked him.” 

<¢ Are you quite sure, Inez P” 

<¢T swear it !—so no more of him. Gon- 
zales Cordenza—I’ve broke with him long 
since So that you see, dearest Fred- 
eric——” 

‘* Frederic!” said I, starting almost to 
my feet with amazement, while she con- 
tinued : 

“Vm your own—all your own!” 

‘‘Oh! the coquette, the heartless jilt !” 
groaned I, half aloud. ‘‘And O’ Malley, 
Inez, poor Charley !—what of him?” 

“Poor thing! Ican’t help him. But 
he’s such a puppy, the lesson may do him 
good.” 

<* But perhaps he loved you, Inez ?” 

**T'o be sure he did ; I wished him to do 
so,—I can’t bear not to be loved. But, 
Frederic, tell me, may I trust you—will 
you keep faithful to me ?” 

‘“‘Sweetest Inez! by this last kiss I 
swear, that such as I kneel before you now, 
you'll ever find me.” 

A foot upon the gravel-walk without, 
now called me to my feet—I sprang toward 
the door, and before Inez had lifted her 
head from the sofa, I had reached the gar- 
den. <A figure muffled in a cavalry cloak 
passed near me, but without noticing me, 
and the next moment I had cleared the 
paling, and was hurrying toward the stable 
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where I had ordered Mike to be in wait- 


announces the coming day, stretched be- 
neath the dark clouds of the night, and 
the chill air of the morning was already 
stirring in the leaves. 

As I passed along by a low beech hedge 
which skirted the avenue, I was struck by 
the sound of voices near me. I stopped to 
listen, and soon detected in one of the 
speakers my friend Mickey Free; of the 
other I was not long in ignorance. 

‘‘Love you, is it—bathershin? It’s 
worship you—adore you, my darling— 
that’s the word—there, acushla, don’t cry 
—dry your eyes—oh, murther, it’s a cruel 
thing to tear one’s self away from the best 
of living, with the run of the house in 
drink and kissing. Bad luck to it for 
campaigning, anyway, I never liked it!” 

Catrina’s reply—for it was she—I could 
not gather ; but Mike resumed : 

“* Ay, just so, sore bones and wet grass, 
accadenté, and half rations. Oh, that I 
ever saw the day when I took toit! Lis- 
ten to me now, honey; here it is, on my 
knees I am before you, and troth it’s not 
more nor three, maybe four, young women 
I’d say the like to; bad scran to me if I 
wouldn’t marry you out of a face this 
blessed morning just as soon as I'd look at 


ye. Arrah, there now, don’t be screeching 
and bawling; what’ll the neighbors think 


of us, and my own heart’s destroyed with 
grief entirely.” 

Poor Catrina’s voice returned an in- 
audible answer, and not wishing any longer 
to play the eavesdropper, I continued my 
path toward the stable. The distant 
noises from the city announced a state of 
movement and preparation, and more than 
one orderly passed the road near me at a 
gallop. As I turned into the wide court- 
yard, Mike, breathless and flurried with 
running, overtook me. 

“Are the horses ready, Miké ?” said I ; 
‘‘we must start this instant.” 

‘*They’ve just finished a peck of oais 
apiece, and faix that same may be a stran- 
ger to them this day six months.” 

“‘ And the baggage, too ?” 

**On the cars, with the staff and the 
light brigade. It was down there I was 
now, to see all was right.” 

‘© Oh, I’m quite aware ; and now bring 
out the cattle. I hope Catrina received 
your little consolations well. That seems 
a very sad affair.” 

“ Murder, real murder, devil a less! 
It’s no matter where you go, from Clonmel 
to Chayney, it’s all one; they’ve a way of 
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‘“©¢, BONEEN, SIR, SAYS I. ‘ISN'T HE A FINE CRAYTURE?—AV HE WASN’T 80 
TROUBLESOME.’” (P. 891.) 
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compliment you've selected to pay 


_ Ay, just like the pigs, no less. Maybe 
“age never heard what happened to myself 
p at Moronha ?” 
— “Look to that girth there. Well, go 
on. “— 

“*T was coming along one morning, just 
as day was beginning to break, when I 
sees a slip of a pig trotting before me, with 
nobody near him; but as the road was 
lonely, and myself rather down in heart, I 
thought, Musha! but yer fine company, 
anyhow, av a body could only keep you 
with him. But, ye see, a pig—saving your 
presence—is a baste not easily flattered, 
so I didn’t waste time and blarney upon 
him, but I took off my belt, and put it 
round its neck as neat as need be; but, as 
the devil’s luck would have it, I didn’t 
go half an hour when a horse came gallop- 
ing up behind me. I turned round, and, 
by the blessed light, it was Sir Dinny him- 
self was on it!” 

‘Sir Denis Pack ?” 

*©Yes, bad luck to his hook nose. 
‘What are you doing there, my fine fel- 
low ?’ says he. ‘What’s that you have 
dragging there behind you ?’ 

<©*A boneen, sir,’ says I. ‘Isn’t he a 
fine crayture ?—av he wasn’t so trouble- 
some.’ 

“*¢Troublesome, troublesome—what do 
you mean ?’ 

«Just so,’ says I. ‘Isn’t he parsecut- 
ing the life out of me the whole morning, 
following me about everywhere I go? 
Contrary bastes they always was.’ 

“<T advise you to try and part company, 
my friend, notwithstanding,’ says he ; ‘or 
maybe it’s the same end you'll be coming 
to, and not long either.’ And faix, I took 
his advice ; and ye see, Mister Charles, it’s 
just as I was saying, they’re like the 
women, the least thing in life is enough to 
bring them after us, av ye only put the 
‘comether’? upon them.” 

‘*And now adieu to the Villa Nuova,” 
said I, as I rode slowly down the avenue, 
turning ever and anon in my saddle to look 
back on each well-known spot. 

A heavy sigh from Mike responded to my 
words. 

‘A long, a last farewell!” said I, wav- 
ing my hand toward the trellised walls, 
now half hidden by the trees; and, as I 
spoke, that heaviness of the heart came 
over me that seems inseparable from leave- 
taking. ‘The hour of parting seems like a 
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warning to us, that all our enjoyments and 
pleasures here are destined or and 
merely fleeting existence; and, as each 
scene of life passes away never to return, 
we are made to feel that youth and hope 
are passing with them, a. that, although 
the fair world be as bright, and its pleas- 
ures as rich in abundance, our capacity of 
enjoyment is daily, hourly diminishing ; 
and while all around us smiles in beauty 
and happiness, that we, alas! are not what 
we were. 

Such was the tenor of my thoughts as I 
reached the road, when they were suddenly 
interrupted by my man Mike, whose medi- 
tations were following a somewhat similar 
channel, though at last inclining to dif- 
ferent conclusions. He coughed a couple of 
times_as if to attract my attention, and 
then, as it were half thinking aloud, he 
muttered : 

“‘T wonder if we treated the young 
ladies well, any how, Mister Charles, for, 
faix, ’ve my doubts on it.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE LINES. 


WHEN we reached Lescas, we found that 
an officer of Lord Wellington’s staff had 
just arrived from the lines, and was occu- 
pied in making known the general order 
from head-quarters ; which set forth with 
customary brevity, that the French armies, 
under the command of Massena, had re- 
tired from their position, and were in full 
retreat ; the second and third corps, which 
had been stationed at Villa Franca, having 
marched during the night of the 15th, in 
the direction of Manal. The officers in 
command of divisions were ordered to 
repair instantly to Pero Negro, to consult 
upon a forward movement, Admiral Berke- 
ley being written to, to provide launches to 
pass over General Hill’s, or any other corps 
which might be selected, to the left bank 
of the Tagus. All was now excitement, 
heightened by the unexpected nature of an 
occurrence which not even speculation had 
calculated upon. It was but a few days 
before, and the news had reached ‘Torres 
Vedras, that a powerful reinforcement was 
in march to joi Massena’s army, and 
their advanced guard had actually reached 
Santarem. ‘lhe confident expectation was, 
therefore, that an attack upon the lines 
was meditated. Now, however, this pros- 
pect existed no longer; for scarcely had 


lthe heayy mists of the lowering day disap- 
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peared, when the vast plain, so lately site 
pled by the thickened ranks and dark 


masses of a great army, was seen in its 


whole extent deserted and untenanted. 


The smoldering fires of the pickets 


alone marked where the troops had been 
posted, but not a man of that immense 
force was to be seen. General Fane, who 
had been dispatched with a brigade of 
Portuguese cavalry and some artillery, 
hung upon the rear of the retiring army, 
and from him we learned that the enemy 
were continuing their retreat northward, 
having occupied Santarem with a strong 
force to cover the movement. Craufurd 
was ordered to the front with the light 
division, the whole army following in the 
same direction, except Hill’s corps, which, 
crossing the river at Velada, was intended 
to harass the enemy’s flank, and assist our 
future operations. are 

Such, in brief, was the state of affairs 
when I reached Villa Franca toward 
noon, and received orders to join my regi- 
ment, then forming part of Sir Stapleton 
Cotton’s brigade. 

It must be felt, to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, the enthusiastic pleasure with 
which one greets his old corps after some 
months of separation; the bounding ec- 
stasy with which the weary eye rests on 
the old familiar faces, dear by every asso- 
ciation of affection and brotherhood ; the 
anxious look for this one, and for that ; 
the thrill of delight sent through the heart 
as the well-remembered march swells upon 
the ear; the very notes of that rough 
voice, which we have heard amid the crash 
of battle and the rolling of artillery, speaks 
softly to our senses, like a father’s wel- 
come; from the well-tattered flag that 
waves above us, to the proud steed of the 
war-worn trumpeter—each has a niche in 
our affection. 

If ever there was a corps calculated to 
increase and foster these sentiments, the 
14th Light Dragoons was such. The warm 
affection, the truly heartfelt regard, which 
existed among my brother officers, made 
of our mess a happy home. Our veteran 
Colonel, grown gray in campaigning, was 
like a father to us; while the senior offi- 
cers, tempering the warm blood of im- 
petuous youth with their hard-won experi- 
ence, threw a charm of peace and tranquil- 
ity over all our intercourse that made us 
happy when together, and taught us to 
feel that, whether seated around the watch- 
fire or charging amid the squadrons of the 
enemy, we were surrounded by those 
devoted heart and soul to aid us, 

Gallant Fourteenth !—ever first in every 
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gay scheme of youthful jollity, as foremost 
in the van to meet the foe—how happy am 
I to recall the memory of your bright looks 
and bold hearts!—of your manly daring 
and your bold frankness—of your merry 
voices, as I have heard them in the battle 
or in the bivouac! Alas, and alas! that I 
should indulge such recollections alone ! 
How few—how very few—are left of those 
with whom I trod the early steps of life! 
whose bold cheer I have heard above the 
clashing sabres of the enemy — whose 
broken voice I have listened to above the 
grave of a comrade! The dark pines of 
the Pyrenees wave above some, the burning 
sands of India cover others, and the wide 
plains of Salamanca are now your abiding- 
place. 

‘“‘Here comes O’Malley!” shouted a 
well-known voice as I rode down the little 
slope, at the foot of which a group of offi- 
cers were standing beside their horses. 

“ Welcome, thou man of Galway !” cried 
Hampden ; ‘‘delighted to have you once 
more amongst us. How confoundedly well 
the fellow is looking !” 

‘Lisbon beef seems better prog than 
commissariat biscuit !” said another. 

*« A’ weel, Charley ? ” said my friend, the 
Scotch Doctor; “how’s a’ wi’ ye, man ? 
Ye seem to thrive on your mishaps! How 
cam’ ye by that braw beastie ye’re mounted 
on?” 

“A present, Doctor ; the gift of a very 
warm friend.” 

‘IT hope you invited him to the mess, 
O’Malley ! For, by Jove, our stables stand 
in need of his kind offices! There he goes ! 
Look at him! What aslashing pace for a 
heavy fellow !” This observation was made 
with reference to a well-known officer 
on the commander-in-chief’s staff, whose 
weight—some two and twenty stone— 
never was any impediment to his bold rid- 
ing. 

‘*¢Egad, O’Malley, you’ll soon be as pretty 


a light-weight as our friend yonder. Ah! 
there’s a storm going on there! Here 


comes the Colonel !” 

‘¢ Well, O’Malley, are you come back to 
us ? Happy to see you, boy !—hope we 
shall not lose you again ina hurry !—We 
can’t spare the scape-graces | There’s plen- 
ty of skirmishing going on !—Craufurd al- 
ways asks for the scapegraces for the pick- 
ets |” 

I shook my gallant Colonel’s hand, while 
I acknowledged, as best I might, his am- 
biguous compliment. 

“IT say, lads,” resumed the Colonel, 
‘*squad your men and form on the road ! 
Lord Wellington’s coming down this way 
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1! O’Malley, I have 


Craufurd’s orders to offer you your 
ofer rem Rie the regiment !” 
*T can never be sufficiently grateful, sir, 
to the General; but, in fact—I think— 
that is, I believe-—” 

_ **You’d rather be among your own fel- 
Tows. Out with it, boy! Ti e you all the 
better ! but come, we mustn’t let the Gen- 
eral know that; so that I shall forget to 
tell you all aboutit. Eh? isn’t that best ? 
* But join your troop now; I hear the staff 
coming this way.” 

As he spoke, a crowd of horsemen were 
seen advancing toward us at a sharp trot ; 
their waving plumes and gorgeous aigui- 
lettes denoting their rank as generals of di- 
vision. In the midst, as they came nearer, 
Icould distinguish one whom, once seen, 
there was no forgetting; his plain blue 
frock and gray trowsers unstrapped be- 
neath his boots, not a little unlike the trim 
accuracy of costume around him. As he 
rode to the head of the leading squadron, 
the staff fell back and he stood alone before 
us; for a second there was a dead silence, 
but the next instant—by what impulse tell 
who can—one tremendous cheer burst from 
the entire regiment. It was like the act 
of one man; so sudden, so spontaneous. 
While every cheek glowed, and every eye 
sparkled with enthusiasm, he alone seemed 
cool and unexcited as, gently raising his 
hand, he motioned them to silence. 

“ Fourteenth, you are to be where you 


always desire to be—in the advanced | 


guard of the army. I have nothing 
to say on the subject of your con- 
duct in the field, I know you ; but, if 
in pursuit of the enemy, I hear of any mis- 
conduct toward the people of the country, 
or any transgression of the general orders 
regarding pillage, by G—, V’ll punish you 
as severely as the worst corps in the ser- 
vice, and you know me.” 

‘Oh! tear an ages, listen to that; and 
there’s to be no plunder after all!” said 
Mickey Free ; and for an instant the most 
I could do was not to burst into a fit of 
laughter. ‘The word ‘‘ Forward!” was 
given at the moment, and we moved past 
in close column,while that penetrating eye, 
which seemed to read our very thoughts, 
scanned us from one end of the line to the 
other. 

“Tsay, Charley,” said the Captain of my 


troop in a whisper—‘‘I say, that con-; 


founded cheer we gave got us that lesson ; 
he can’t stand that kind of thing.” 

“By Jove! I never felt more disposed 
than to repeat it,” said I. 


intment on his staff ; without you. 


‘to him. Do 
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No, no, my boy, we'll give him the 
honors, nine times nine ; but wait till eve- 
ning. Look at old Merivale there. T’ll 
swear he’s saying something devilish civil 

you see the old fellow’s happy 
look ?” a 

And so it was; the bronzed, hard-cast_ 
features of the veteran soldier were soften- 
ed into an expression of almost boyish de- 
light, as he sat, bare-headed, bowing to his 
very saddle, while Lord Wellington was 
speaking. 

As I looked, my heart throbbed -painful- 
ly against my side, my breath came quick, 
and I muttered to myself, “ What would I 
not give to be in his place now !” 


CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
THE RETREAT OF THE FRENCH. 


Ir is not my intention, were I even ade- 
quate to the task, to trace with anything 
like accuracy the events of the war at this 
period. In fact, to those who, like myself, 
were performing a mere subaltern charac- 
ter, the daily movements of our own troops, 
not to speak of the continual changes of 
the enemy, were perfectly unknown, and 
an English newspaper was more ardently 
longed for in the Peninsula than by the 
most eager crowd of a London coffee-room; 
nay, the results of the very engagements 
we were ourselves concerned in, more than 
once, first reached us through the press of 
our own country. It is easy enough to un- 
derstand this. ‘The officer in command of 
the regiment, and, how much more, the 
captain of a troop, or the subaltern under 
him, knows nothing beyond the sphere of 
his own immediate duty: by the success 
or failure of his own party his knowledge 
is bounded, but how far he or his may in- 
fluence the fortune of the day, or of what 
is taking place elsewhere, he is totally igno- 
rant ; and an old Fourteenth man did not 
badly explain his ideas on the matter, who 
described Busaco as ‘‘ a great noise and a 
great smoke, booming artillery and rattling 
small-arms, infernal confusion, and, to all 
seeming, incessant blundering, orders and 
counter-orders, ending with a crushing 
charge, when, not being hurt himself nor 
having hurt anybody, he felt much pleased 
to learn that they had gained a victory.” 
It is then sufficient for all the purposes of 
my narrative, when I mention that Massena 
continued his retreat by Santarem and 
Thomar, followed by the allied army, who, 
however desirous of pressing upon the rear 
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of their enemy, were still ied 
tain their communication with 


large armies which, under Ney and Soult, 
threatened at any unguarded moment to at- 
tack them in flank. tae 

The position which Massena occupied at 
Santarem, naturally one of great strength, 
and further improved by intrenchments, 
defied any attack on the part of Lord Wel- 
lington, until the arrival of the long-ex- 
pected reinforcements from England. 
These had sailed in the early part of Janu- 
ary, but, delayed by adverse winds, only 
reached Lisbon on the 2d of March, and 
so correctly was the French Marshal ap- 
prised of the circumstance, and so accu- 
rately did he anticipate the probable result, 
that on the fourth he broke up his encamp- 
ment, and recommenced his retrograde 
movement, with an army now reduced to 
forty thousand fighting men, and with two 
thousand sick ; destroying all his baggage 
and guns that could not be horsed. By a 
demonstration of advancing upon the 
Zezere, by which he held the allies in check, 
he sueceeded in passing his wounded to 
the rear, while Ney, appearing with a large 
force suddenly. at Leiria, seemed bent upon 
attacking the lines: by these stratagems 
two days’ march were gained, and the 
French retreated upon Torres Novas and 
Thomar, destroying the bridges behind 
them as they passed. 

The day was breaking on the 12th of 
March, when the British first came in sight 
of the retiring enemy. We were then or- 
dered to the front, and, broken up into 
small parties, threw out our skirmishers. 
The French chasseurs, usually not indis- 
posed to accept this species of encounter, 
showed now less of inclination than usual, 
and either retreated before us, or hovered 
in masses to cheek our advance ; in this 
way the morning was passed, when toward 
noon we perceived that the enemy was 
drawn up in battle array, occupying the 
height above the village of Redinha, This 
little straggling village is situated in a hol- 
low, traversed by anarrow causeway, which 
opens by a long and dangerous defile upon 
a bridge ; on either side of which a dense 
wood afforded a shelter for light troops, 
while upon the commanding eminence 
above a battery of heavy guns was seen in 
position. 

In front of the village a brigade of artil- 
lery and a division of infantry were drawn 
up so skillfully as to give the appearance of 
a considerable force, so that, when Lord 
Wellington came up, he spent some time 
in examining the enemy’s position, Ers- 


to main- 
the lines, | 
and also to watch the movement of the, 
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kine’s brigade was immediately ordered up, 
and the arity -neeands and Ninety-fourth, 
and a company of the Forty-third were led 
against the wooded slopes upon the French 
right. Picton simultaneously attacked the 
left, and, in less than an hour, both were 
successful, and Ney’s position was laid 
bare: his skirmishers, however, continued 
to hold their ground in front, and La Fer- 
riére, a colonel of hussars, dashing boldly 
forward at this very moment, carried off 
fourteen prisoners from the very front of 
our line. Deodved by the confidence of the 
enemy, Lord Wellington now prepared for 
an attack in force. The infantry were 
therefore formed into line, and, at the sig- 
nalof three shots fired from the center, 
began their foremost movement. 

Bending up a gentle curve, the whole 
plain glistened with the glancing bayonets, 
and the troops marched majestically on- 
ward; while the light artillery and the 
cavalry bounding forward from the left 
and center rushed eagerly toward the foe. 
One deafening discharge from the French 
guns opened at the moment, with a general 
volley of small-arms. The smoke for an 
instant obscured everything; and when 
that cleared away no enemy was to be seen. 

The British pressed madly on, like 
heated bloodhounds ; but, when they de- 
scended the slope, the village of Redinha 
was in flames, and the French in full 
retreat beyond it ; a single howitzer seemed 
our only trophy, and even this we were 
not destined to boast of, for from the 
midst of the crashing flame and dense 
smoke of the burning village, a troop of 
dragoons rushed forward, and, charging 
our infantry, carried it off. The struggle, 
though but for a moment, cost them dear : 
twenty of their comrades lay dead upon 
the spot; but they were resolute and deter- 
mined, and the officer who led them on, 
fighting hand to hand with a soldier of the 
Forty-second, cheered them as they retired. 
His gallant bearing, and his coat covered 
with decorations, bespoke him one of note, 
and well it might; he who thus periled 
his life to maintain the courage of his 
soldiers at the commencement of a retreat, 
was no other than Ney himself, le plus 
brave des braves. The British pressed 
hotly on, and the light troops crossed the 
river almost at the same time with the 
French. Ney, however, fell back upon 
Condeixa, where his main body was posted, 
and all further pursuit was for the present 
abandoned. 

At Casa Noval and at Foz d’Aronce the 
allies were successful; but the French still 
continued to retire, burning the towns and 
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vi 
country along the whole line of march by 


every expedient of cruelty the heart of 
man has ever conceived. In the words of 


one whose descriptions, however fraught 
with the most wonderful power of paint- 
ing, are equally marked by truth— Every 
horror that could make war hideous at- 
tended this dreadful march. Distress, 
confl tion, death in all modes—from 
wounds, from fatigue, from water, from 
the flames, from starvation—vengeance, 
unlimited vengeance—was on every side.” 
The country was a desert ! 

Such was the exhaustion of the allies, 
who suffered even greater privations than 
the enemy, that they halted upon the 16th, 
unable to proceed farther, and the river 
Ceira, swollen and unfordable, flowed be- 
tween the rival armies. 

The repose of even one day was a most 
grateful interruption to the harassing 
career we had pursued for some time past ; 
and it seemed that my comrades felt, like 
myself, that such an opportunity was by 
no means to be neglected ; but, while I am 
devoting so much space, and trespassing 
on my reader’s patience thus far with nar- 
rative of flood and field, let me steal a 
chapter for what will sometimes seem a 
scarcely less congenial topic, and bring 
back the recollection of a glorious night in 
the Peninsula. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
PATRICK’S DAY IN THE PENINSULA. 


Tue réveil had not yet sounded, when I 
felt my shoulder shaken gently as I lay 
wrapped up in my cloak beneath a prickly 
pear-tree. ; 

‘‘Tjieutenant O’Malley, sir; a letter, 
sir; a bit of a note, your honor,” said a 
yoice that bespoke the bearer and myself 
were countrymen. I opened it, and, with 
difficulty, by the uncertain light, read as 
follows : 


“Dear CnaArtey,—As Lord Welling- 
ton, like a good Irishman as he is, 
wouldn’t spoil Patrick’s Day by marching, 
we’ve got a little dinner at our quarters to 
celebrate the holy times, as my uncle 
would call it. Maurice, Phil Grady, and 
some regular trumps, will all come; so 
don’t disappoint us. I’ve been making 
punch all night, and Casey, who has a 
knack at pastry, has made a goose-pie as 
big as a portmanteau. Sharp seven, after 
parade. 


The second battalion of the Fusi- | 
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liers are quartered at Mclanté, and we are 
next them. Bring any of yours worth 
their liquor. Power is, I know, absent 
with the staff ; perhaps the Scotch Doctor 
would come,—try him. Carry over a little 
mustard with you, if there be such in your 
parts. Yours, | 
‘DD. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 
“« Patrick’s Day, and raining like blazes,” 


Seeing that the bearer expected an an- 
swer, I scrawled the words “I’m there” 
with my pencil on. the back of the note, 
and again turned myself round to sleep. 
My slumbers were, roterts soon inter- 
rupted once more; for the bugles of the 
light infantry, and the hoarse trumpet of 
the cavalry, sounded the call, and I found 
to my surprise that, though halted, we 
were by no means destined to a day of idle- 
ness. Dragoons were already mounted, 
carrying orders hither and thither, and 
staff-officers were galloping right and left. 
A general order commanded an inspection 
of the troops, and within less than an hour 
from daybreak the whole army was drawn 
up under arms. <A thin, drizzling rain 
continued to fall during the early part of 
the day, but the sun gradually dispelled 
the heavy vapor; and, as the bright ver- 
dure glittered in its beams, sending up all 
the perfumes of a southern clime, I thought 
I had never seen a more lovely morning. 
The staff were stationed upon a little knoll 
beside the river, round the base of which 
the troops defiled, at first in orderly, then 
in quick time, the bands playing, and the 
colors flying. In the same brigade with 
us the Highty-eighth came, and, as they 
neared the Commander-in-Chief, their 
quick-step was suddenly stopped, and, after 
a pause of a few seconds, the band struck 
up “St. Patrick’s Day,” the notes were 
caught up by the other Irish regiments, 
and, amid one prolonged cheer from the 
whole line, the gallant fellows moved past. 

The grenadier company were drawn up 
beside the road, and I was not long in de- 
tecting my friend O’Shaughnessy, who 
wore a tremendous shamrock in his shako. 

‘‘ Left face, wheel! quick march ! 
Don’t forget the mustard !” said the bold 
Major ; and a loud roar of laughing from 
my brother officers followed him off the 
ground, I soon explained the injunction, 
and, having invited some three or four to 
accompany me to the dinner, waited with 
all patience for the conclusion of the pa- 
rade. 

The sun was setting as I mounted, and, 
jomed by Hampden, Baker, the Doctor, 
and another, set out for O’Shaughnessy’s 
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quarters. As we rode along, we were con- 
tinually falling in with others bent upon 
the same errand as ourselves, and ere we 
arrived at Melanté our party was some 
- thirty strong; and truly a most extraor- 
dinary procession did we form. Few of 


the invited came without some contribu-| 


tion to the general stock; and while a 
staff-officer flourished a ham, a smart hus- 
sar might be seen with a plucked turkey, 
trussed for roasting ; most carried bottles, 
as the consumption of fluid was likely to 
be considerable; and .one fat old major 
jogged along on a broken-winded pony, 
with a basket of potatoes on his arm. 
Good-fellowship was the order of the day, 
and certainly a more jovial squadron sel- 
dom was met together than ours. As we 
turned the angle of a rising ground, a 
hearty cheer grected us, and we beheld in 
front of an old ordnance marquee a party 
of some fifty fellows engaged in all the 
pleasing duties of the ewisine. Maurice, 
conspicuous above all, with a white apron, 
and a ladle in his hand, was running 
hither and thither, advising, admonishing, 
instructing, and occasionally imprecating. 
Ceasing for a second his functions, he gave 
us a cheer and a yell like that of an Indian 
savage, and then resumed his duties beside 
a huge boiler, which, from the frequen¢y 
of his explorations into its contents, we 
judged to be punch. 

‘*Charley, my son, I’ve a place for you ; 
don’t forget. Where’s my learned broth- 
er ?—-haven’t you brought him with you ? 
Ah, Doctor, how goes it ?” 

“‘ Nae that bad, Master Quell : a’ things 
considered, we’ve had an awfw’ time of it 
lately.” 

«* You know my friend Hampden, Mau- 
rice. Let me introduce Mr. Baker——Mr. 
Maurice Quill. Where’s the Major ?” 

“‘ Here I am, my darling, and delighted 
to see you. Some of yours, O'Malley, ain’t 
they ? Proud to have you, gentlemen. 
#harley, we are obliged to have several ta- 
bles; but you are to be beside Maurice, so 
take your friends with you. There goes 
the ‘ Roast Beef my heart warms to that 
old tune.” 

Amid a hurried recognition, and shaking 
of hands on every side, | elbowed my way 
into the tent, and soon reached a corner, 
where, at a table for eight, I found Man- 
rice seated at one end; a huge, purple- 
faced old major, whom he presented to 
us as Bob Mahon, occupied the other. 
O’Shaughnessy presided at the table next 
to us, but near enough to join in all the 
conviviality of ours. 

One must have lived for some months 
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upon hard biscuit and harder beef to relish 
as we did the fare before us, and to form ~ 
an estimate of our satisfaction. If the 
reader cannot fancy Van Amburgh’s lions 


|in red coats and epaulettes, he must be 


content to lose the effect of the ‘picture. 
A turkey rarely fed more than two people, 
and few were abstemious enough to be sat- 
isfied with one chicken. The order of the 
viands, too, observed no common routine, 
each party being happy to get what he 
could, and satisfied to follow up his pud- 
ding with fish, or his tart with a sausage. . 
Sherry, champagne, London porter, Ma- 
laga, and even, I believe, Harvey’s sauce, 
were hobnobbed in, while hot punch, in 
teacups or tin vessels, was unsparingly dis- 
tributed on all sides. Achilles himself, 
they say, got tired of eating, and though 
he consumed something like a prize ox to 
his own cheek, he at length had to call for 
cheese, so that we at last gave in, and, 
having cleared away the broken tumbrels 
and baggage-carts of our army, cleared for 
a general action. 

“*Now, lads!” cried the Major, ‘‘ I’m 
not going to lose your time and mine by 
speaking ; but there are a couple of toasts 
I must insist upon your drinking with all 
the honors ; and, as I like dispatch, we'll 
couple them. It so happens that our old 
island boasts of two of the finest fellows 
that ever wore Russia ducks. None of 
your nonsensical geniuses, like poets or 
painters, or anything like that ; but down- 
right, straightforward, no-humbug sort of 
devil-may-care and bad-luck-to-you kind of 
chaps—real Irishmen! Now, it’s a strange 
thing that they both had such an antipathy 
to vermin, they spent their life in hunting 
them down and destroying them; and 
whether they met toads at home, or Johnny 
Crapaud abroad, it was allone. (Cheers. ) 
Just so, boys; they made them leave that ; 
but I see you are impatient, so Ill not 
delay you, but fill to the brim, and, with 
the best cheer in your body, drink with 
me the two greatest Irishmen that ever 
lived, ‘St. Patrick and Lord Wellington.’ ” 

The Englishmen laughed long and loud, 
while we cheered with an energy that satis- 
fied even the Major. 

‘“*Who is to give us the chant? Whois 
to sing St. Patrick?” cried Maurice. 
* Come, Bob, out with it.” 

‘‘Pm four tumblers too low for that 
yet,” growled out the Major. 

‘Well, then, Charley, be you the man ; 
or why not Dennis himself ? Come, Dennis, 
we cannot better begin our evening than 
with a song; let us have our old friend 
‘Larry M‘Hale.’ ” 
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s y M‘Hale!” resounded from all 
parts of the room, while O’Shaughnessy 
rose once more to his legs. 

eo boys, I’m always ready to follow 

Jead; but what analogy can exist 
bobwoen een ‘Lary M‘Hale’ and the toast we 
have just drunk I can’t see for the life of 
me; not ‘but Larry would have made a 
strapping light company man had he 
joined the army.” 

“The song, the song!” cried several 
voices. 

“* Well, if you will have it, here goes.” 


= 


LARRY M‘HALE. 
Air—* It’s a bit of a thing,” etc. 


“Oh! Larry M‘Hale he had little to fear, 
erga could want when the crops didn’t 
ail. 
He'd a house and demesne and eight hundred a 


year, 
And _ the heart for to spend it had Larry 
M‘Hale! ‘ 
The soul of a party,—the life of a feast, 
And an illigant song he could sing, I’ll be bail; 
He would ride with the rector, and drink with 
the priest, 
Oh ! the broth of a boy was old Larry M‘Hale. 


“It's little he cared for the judge or recorder, 

His house was as big and as strong as a jail; 

With a cruel four-pounder he kept in great order, 
He’d murder the country, would Larry 

M‘Hale, 

He’d a bunderbuss too; of horse-pistols a pair; 
But his favorite weapon was always a flail: 

] wish you could see how he’d empty a fair, 
For he handled it neatly, did Larry M‘Hale. 


‘* His ancestors were kings before Moses was born, 
His mother descended from great Grana Uaile; 
He Jaughed all the Blakes and the Frenches to 
scorn; 
They were mushroons compared to old Larry 
M‘Hale. 
He sat down every day to a beautiful dinner, 
With cousins and uncles enough for a tail; 
And, though loaded with debt, oh! the devil a 
thinner, 


Could Jaw or the sheriff make Larry M ‘Hale. 


‘¢ With a larder supplied and a cellar well stored, 
None lived half so well, from Fair-Head to 
Kinsale, 
As he piously said, ‘I’ve a plentiful board, 
And the Lord he is good to old Larry M ‘Hale.’ 
So fill up your glass, and a high bumper give 


im, 
It’s little we'd care for the tithes or repale; 
For ould Erin would be a fine country to live in, 
If we only had plenty like Larry M‘Hate.” 


“Very singular style of person your 
friend Mr. M‘Hale,” lisped a spoony-look- 
ing Cornet at the end of the table. 

‘‘Not in the country he belongs to, I 
assure you,” said Maurice; ‘‘but I pre- 
sume you were never in Ireland.” 
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not for a long time.” 
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“You are mistaken there,” resumed the 
other ; “I was in Ireland, though I confess 


“Tf I might be so bold,” cried Maurice, 
“how long ?” : : 

“Half an hour, by a stop-watch,” said 
the other, pulling up his stock; “and I > 
had elke enough of it in that time.” 

‘* Pray give us your experiences,” cried 
out Bob Mahon. ‘They should be in- 
teresting, considéring your opportunities.” 

“You are right,” said the Cornet; 
‘‘they were so; and, as they illustrate a 
feature in your amiable country, you shall - 
have them.” 

A general knocking upon the table 
announced the impatience of the company, 
and when silence was restored the Cornet 
began-+ : 

*“When the Bermuda transport sailed 
from Portsmouth for Lisbon, I happened 
to make one of some four hundred interest- 
ing individuals who, before they became 
food for powder, were destined to try their 
constitutions on pickled pork. The second 
day after our sailing, the winds became 
adverse ; it blew a hurricame from every 
corner of the compass but the one it ought, 
and the good ship, that should have been 
standing straight for the Bay of Biscay, 
was scudding away under a double-reefed 
topsail toward the coast of Labrador. 
For six days we experienced every sea- 
maneuver that usually preludes a -ship- 
wreck, and at length, when, what from 
sea-sickness and fear, we had become 
utterly indifferent to the result, the storm 
abated, the sea went down, and we found 
ourselves lying comfortably in the harbor 
of Cork, with a strange suspicion on our 
minds that the frightful scenes of the past 
week had been nothing but a dream. 

*“* Come, Mr. Medlicot,’ ‘said the Skip- 
per to me, ‘ we shall be here for a couple 
of days to refit; had you not better go 
ashore and see the country ?’ 

‘‘T sprang to my legs with delight.; vi- 


| sions of cowslips, larks, daisies, and mutton- 


chops floated before my excited. imagina- 
tion, and in ten minutes I found myself 
standing at that pleasant little inn at Cove 
which, opposite Spike Island, rejoices in 
the name of the Goat and Garters. 

*«¢ Breakfast, waiter,’ said I; ‘a beef- 
steak—fresh beef, mark ye; fresh eggs, 
bread, milk, and butter, all fresh.—No 
more hard tack,’ thought I; ‘no salt but- 
ter, but a genuine land break fast.’ 

‘<¢Up-stairs, No. 4, sir,’ said the waiter, 
as he flourished a dirty napkin, indicating 
the way. 

‘‘Up-stairs I went, and in due time the 
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‘appetizing little meal made its appearance. | your heart and your fortune, are people 


‘Never did a minor’s eye revel over his 
broad acres with more complacent enjoy- 
ment than did mine skim over the mutton 
and the muffin, the teapot, the trout, and 
the deviled kidney, so invitingly spread 
out before me. ‘ Yes,’ thought I, as I 
smacked my lips, ‘this is the reward of 
virtue; pickled pork is a probationary 
state that admirably fits us for future en- 
joyments.’ I arranged my napkin upon 
my knee, seized my knife and fork, and 
proceeded with most critical acumen ta bi- 
- sect a beefsteak. Scarcely, however, had I 
touched it, when, with a loud crash, the 
plate smashed beneath it, and the gravy 
ran piteously across the cloth. Before I 
had time to account for the phenomenon, 
the door opened hastily, and the waiter 
rushed into the room, his face beaming 
with smiles, while he rubbed his hands in 
an ecstasy of delight. 

“*<Tt’s all over, sir,’ said he; ‘glory be 
to God ! it’s all done.’ 

«<< What’s over ? what’s done ?’ 
quired I, with impatience. 

«<*Mr. M‘Mahon is satisfied,’ replied 
he, ‘and so is the other gentleman.’ 

““« Who and what the devil do you 
mean ?’ 
<Tt?s over, sir, I say,’ replied the wait- 
er again ; ‘he fired in the air.’ 

<¢¢ Wired in the air! Was there a duel 
in the room below stairs ?’ 

««¢ Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, with a be- 
nign smile. 

“*¢¢That will do,’ said I, as, seizing my 
hat, I rushed out of the house, and, hurry- 
ing to the beach, took a boat for the ship. 
Exactly half an hour had elapsed since my 
landing, but even those short thirty min- 
utes had fully as many reasons that, ‘al- 
though there may be few more amusing, 
there are some safer places to live in than 
the Green Isle.” 

A general burst of laughter followed the 
Cornet’s story, which was heightened in 
its effect by the gravity with which he told 
1t. 

“And, after all,” said Maurice Quill, 
“now that people have given up making 
fortunes for the insurance companies, by 
living to the age of Methuselah, there’s 
nothing like being an Irishman. In what 
other part of the habitable globe can you 
cram so much of adventure into one year ? 
Where can you be so often in loye, in liq- 
uor, or in debt ? and where can you get so 
merrily out of the three? Where are 
promises to marry and promises to pay 
treated with the same gentlemanlike for- 


in- 


bearance ? and where, when you have lost 


found so ready to comfort you in your re- 
verses? Yes,” said Maurice, as he filled 
his glass up to the brim, and eyed it lus- 
ciously for a moment — “yes, darling, 
here’s your health ; the only girl I ever 
loved—in that part of the country, I mean. 
Give her a bumper, lads, and-I’H give you 
a chant!” 

“Name ! name ! name!” shouted seve- 
ral voices from different parts of the table. 

“‘Mary Draper!” said Maurice, filling 
his glass once more, while the name was 
re-echoed by every lip at table. 

‘‘The song ! the song!” 

“Faith, I hope I haven’t forgotten it,” 
quoth Maurice. ‘‘ No; here it is.” 

So saying, after a couple of efforts to as- 
sure the pitch of his voice, the worthy 
Doctor began the following words to that 
vewy popular.melody, ‘‘ Nancy Dawson :” 


MARY DRAPER. 
Air—‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” 


* Don’t talk to me of London dames, 
Nor rave about your foreign flames, 
That never lived,—except in drames, 

Nor shone, except on paper ; 
T’'ll sing you "bout a girl I knew, 
Who lived in Ballywhacmacrew, 
And, let me tell you, mighty few 

Could equal Mary Draper. 


. 


Her cheeks wére red, her eyes were blue, 
Her hair was brown, of deepest hue, 
Her foot was small, and neat to view, 
Her waist. was slight and taper; 
Her voice was music to your ear, 
A lovely brogue, so rich and clear, 
Oh, the like I ne’er again shall hear 
As from sweet Mary Draper. 


n 


She’d ride a wall, she’d drive a team, 

Or with a fly she’d whip a stream, 

Or maybe sing you ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’ 
For nothing could escape her ; 

T’ve seen her, too—upon my word— 

At sixty yards bring down her bird, 

Oh ! she charmed all the Forth-third, 
Did lovely Mary Draper. 


- 
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And at the spring assizes’ ball, 
The junior bar would one and all 
For all her fay’rite dances eall, 

And Harry Deane would caper ; 
Lord Clare would then forget his lore, 
King’s Counsel, voting law a bore, 
Were proud to figure on the floor, 

For love of Mary Draper. 


~ 


The parson, priest, sub-sheriff too, 

Were all her slaves, and so would you, 

If you had only but one view, 
Of such a face and shape, or 

Her pretty ankles—but, ohone, 

It’s only west of old Athlone 

Such girls were found—and now they’re gone— 
So here's to Mary Draper |” 
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“So here’s to Mary Draper!” sang out 

every voice, in such efforts to catch the 

tune as pleased the taste of the motley as- 

sembly, 

“For Mary Draper and Oo. I thank 
ou,” said Maurice. ‘Quill drinks to 
ennis,” added he, in a grave tone, as he 

nodded to O’Shaughnessy. ‘* Yes, Shaugh, 


few men better than ourselves know these 


matters ; and few have had more experi- 


ence of the three perils of Irishmen—love, 
liquor, and the law of arrest.” 

“It’s little the latter has ever troubled 
my father’s son,” replied O’Shaughness ; 
“our family have been writ-proof for 
centuries, and he’d have been a-bold man 
who would have ventured with an original 
or a true copy within the precincts of Killi- 
nahoula.” 

‘Your father had a touch of Larry 
M‘Hale in him,” ‘said I, “ apparently.” 

** Exactly so,” replied Dennis; “not 
but they caught him at last ; and a scurvy 
trick it was, and well worthy ‘of him who 
didit! Yes,” said he, with a sigh, “it is 
only another among the many instances 
where the better features of our nationality 
have been used by our enemies as instru- 
ments for our destruction ; and, should we 
seek for the causes of unhappiness in our 
wretched country, we should find them 
rather in our virtues than in our vices, and 
in the bright rather than in the darker 
phases of our character.” 

“ Metaphysics, by Jove!” cried Quill; 
“but all true at the same time. There 
was a messmate of mine in the Roscommon, 
who never paid car-hire in his life. ‘ Head 
or harp, Paddy!’ he would cry. ‘ Two 
tenpennies, or nothing.’ ‘Harp! for the 
honor of ould Ireland,’ was the invariable 
response, and my friend was equally sure to 
make head come uppermost ; and, upon 
my soul, they seem to know the trick at 
the Home Office.” 

“That must have been the same fellow 
that took my father,” cried O’Shaugh- 
nessy, with energy. 

“ Let us hear the story, Dennis,” 
of self and fellows, let us hear the strata- 
gem!” 

“The, way of it was this,” resumed 
O’Shaughnessy; ‘‘my father, who, for 
reasons registered in the King’s Bench, 
spent a great many years of his Jife in that 
put of Ireland geographically known as 
lying west of the law,was obliged, for certain 
reasons of family, to come up to Dublin, 
This he proceeded to do with due caution. 
Two trusty servants formed an advanced 
guard, and patrolled the country for at least 


said I. | 
“‘Yes,” said Maurice, ‘for the benefit | 
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five miles in advance ; after them came a 
skirmishing body of a few tenants, who, 
for the consideration of never paying rent, 
whould have charged the whole Court of 
Chancery, if needful. My father himself, 
in an old chaise victualed like a fortress, 
brought up the rear ; and, as I said before,’ 
he were a bold fnan who would have at- 
tempted to have laid siege tohim. As the 
column'advanced into the enemy’s country, 
they assumed a closer order, the patrol and 
the picket falling back upon the main 
body ; and in this way they reached that 
most interresting city called Kilbeggan. 
What a fortunate thing it is for us in 
Ireland that we can see so much of the 
world without foreign travel, and that any 
gentleman for six-and-eightpence can leave 
Dublin in the morning, and visit Timbuc- 
too against dinner-time! Don’t stare! 
it’s truth I’m telling; for dirt, misery, 
smoke, unaffected behavior, and black faces, 
Pll back Kilbeggan against all Africa. 
Free-and-easy, pleasant people ye are, with 
a skin as begrimed and as rugged as your 
own potatoes! But, to resume. The sun 
was just rising in a delicious morning of 
June, when my father—whose loyal anti- 
pathies I have mentioned made him also an 
early riser-—was preparing for the road. 
A stout escort of his followers were as 
usual under arms to see him safe in the 
chaise, the passage to and from which every 
day being the critical moment of my fa- 
ther’s life. 

***Tt’s all right, your honor,’ said his 
own man, as, armed with a blunderbuss, 
he opened the bedroom door. 

““* Time enough, Tim,’ said my father ; 
‘close the door, for I haven’t finished my 
break fast.’ 

“* Now, the real truth was, that my fa- 
ther’s attention was at that moment with- 
drawn from his own concerns, by a scene 
which was taking place in a field beneath 
his window. 

“But a few minutes before, a hack- 
chaise had stopped upon the roadside, out 
of which sprang three gentlemen, who, 
proceeding into the field, seemed bent up- 
on something, which, whether a survey or 
a duel, my father could not make out. He 
was not long, however, to remain in igno- 
rance. One, with an easy, lounging gait, 
strode toward a distant corner; another 
took an opposite direction ; while a third, 
a short, pursy gentleman, in ared handker- 
chief and rabbit-skin waistcoat, proceeded 
to open a mahogany box, which, to the 
critical eyes of my respected father, was 
agreeably suggestive of bloodshed and 
murder, 
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«©¢ A duel, by Jupiter !’ said my father, 
rubbing his hands. ‘What a heavenly 
morning the scoundrels have! not a leaf 
stirring, and a sod like a billiard-table !’ 

«‘ Meanwhile, the little man who offici- 
ated as second, it would appear, to doth 


parties, bustled about with an activity lit- 


tle congenial to his shape; and, what be- 
tween snapping the pistols, examining the 
flints, and ramming down the charges, had 
got himself into a sufficient’ perspiration 
before he commenced to measure out the 
ground, 

“ «Short distance and no quarter!’ 
shouted one of the combatants, from the 
corner of the field. 

«<< Across a handkerchief, if you like !’ 
roared the other. 

«< Gentlemen, every inch of them!’ re- 
sponded my father. : 

«©« Twelve paces!’ cried the little man. 
‘No more and no less. Don’t forget that 
T am alone in this business !’ 

«eA very. true remark !” observed my 
father; ‘and an awkward predicament 
yours will be if they are not both shot !’ 

“¢ By this time the combatants had taken 
their places, and the little man, having de- 
livered the pistols, was leisurely retiring to 
give the word. My father, however, whose 
critical eye was never at. fault, detected a 
circumstance which promised an immense 
advantage to one at the expense of the 
other ; in fact, one of the parties was so 
placed with his back to the sun, that his 
shadow extended in a straight line to the 
very foot of his antagonist. 

“<¢Unfair, unfair!’ cried my father, 
opening the window as he spoke, and _ad- 
dressing himself to him of the rabbit-skin. 
‘I crave your pardon for the interruption,’ 
said he; ‘ but I feel bound to observe that 
that gentleman’s shadow is likely to make 
a shade of him.’ 

<*¢And so it is,’ observed the short 
man; ‘a thousand thanks for your kind- 
ness ; but the truth is, I am totally unac- 
customed to this kind of thing, and the 
affair will not admit of delay.’ 

“ ¢Not an hour !’ said one. 

“¢ Not five minutes !’ growled the other 
of the combatants. 

«‘¢Put them up north and south!’ said 
my father. 

COTS 1b GUUS 

«<¢ Hxactly so. But now again, the gen- 
tleman in the brown coat is covered with 
the ash-tree.’ 

«*¢ And so he is !’ said rabbit-skin, wip- 
ing his forehead with agitation, 

“Move them a little to the:left,’ said 
he. ; 
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««<«That brings me upon an eminence,’ 
said the gentleman in blue. ‘Il be d—d 
if I be made a cock-shot of !” 

«<¢ What an awkward little thief it is in 
the hairy waistcoat !’ said my father ; ‘ he’s 
lucky if he don’t get shot himself !’ 

«May I never, if I’m not sick of you 
both !’ ejaculated rabbit-skin, in a passion. 
‘ve moved you round every point of the 
compass, and the devil a nearer we are than 
ever.’ 

<¢< Give us the word,’ said one. 

<The word !? 

«<¢ Downright murder,’ said my father. 

“¢T don’t care,’ said the little man; 
‘we shall be here till doomsday.’ 

“<T can’t permit this,’ said my father ; 
‘allow me.’ So saying, he stepped upon 
the window-sill and leaped down into the 
field. 

“* Before I can accept of your polite- 
ness,’ said he of the rabbit-skin, ‘may I 
beg to know your name and position in so- 
ciety ?? 

“* Nothing more reasonable,’ said my 
father. ‘I’m Miles O’Shaughnessy, Col- 
one] of the Royal Raspers : here is my card.’ 

“The piece of pasteboard was compla- 
cently handed from one to the other of the 
party, who saluted my father with a smile 
of most courteous benignity. 

«<¢ Colonel O’Shaughnessy,’ said one. 

** “Miles O’Shaughnessy,’ said the other, 

«««Of Killinahoula Castle, said the 
third. 

««¢ At your service,’ said my father, bow- 
ing as he presented his snuff-box ; ‘and now 
to business, if you please ; for my time al- 
so is limited.’ 

“¢* Very true,’ observed he of the rab- 
bit-skin, ‘and, as you observe, now to busi- 
ness; in virtue of which, Colonel Miles 
O’Shaughnessy, I hereby arrest you in the 
King’s name. Here is the writ: it’s at 
the suit of Barnaby Kelly, of Loughrea, 
for the sum of 14827. 19s. 73d., which— 

“* Before he could conelude the sentence, 
my father discharged one obligation, by 
implanting his closed knuckles in his face. 
The blow, well aimed and well intentioned, 
sent the little fellow summersetting like a 
sugar hogshead. But, alas! it was of no 
use; the others, strong and able-bodied, 
fell both upon him, and after a desperate 
struggle succeeded in getting him down. 
To tie his hands, and convey him to the 
chaise, was the work of a few moments ; 
and, as my father drove by the inn, the 
last object which caught his view was a 
bloody encounter between his own people 
and the myrmidons of the law, who, in 


‘I great numbers, had laid siege to the house 


‘ 
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during his capture. “Thus was m father |. 


taken; and thus, in reward for yielding to 
a virtuous weakness in his character, was 
he consigned to the ignominious durance 
of a prison. Was I not right, then, in say- 
ing that such is the melancholy position 
of our country, the most beautiful traits 
m our character are converted. into the 
elements of our ruin ?” 

“fdinna think ye ‘ha’e made out your 
case, Major,” said the Scotch Doctor, who 
felt sorely puzzled at my friend’s logic. 
“Tf your faether had na gi’en the bond—” 

“There is no saying what he wouldn’t 
have done to the bailiffs,” interrupted 
Dennis, who was following up a very dif- 
ferent train of reasoning. 

**T fear me, Doctor,” observed Quill, 
*‘vou are much behind us in Scotland. 
Not but that some of your chieftains are 
respectable men, and wouldn’t get on badly 
even in Galway.” 

‘YT thank ye muckle for the compli- 
ment,” said the Doctor, dryly; ‘‘but I 
ha’e my doubts they'd think it ane, and 


they’re crusty carls that’s no’ ower safe to | 


ot 


meddle wi’. 

“Td as soon propose a hand of spoiled 
five to the Pope of Rome, as a joke to one 
of them,” returned Maurice. 

“¢ Maybe ye are na wrang there, Maister 
Quell.” 

“Well,” cried Hampden, “if I may be 
allowed an opinion, I can safely aver I 
know no quarters like Scotland. Edin- 
burgh beyond anything or anywhere I 
was ever placed in.” 

«« Always after Dublin,” interposed Mau- 
rice ; while a general chorus of voices re- 
echoed the sentiment. 

«You are certainly a strong majority,”’ 
said my friend, “against me; but still I 
recant not my original opinion, LEdin- 
burgh before the world. For a hospitality 


that never tires; for pleasant fellows that | 
improve every day of your acquaintance ;| 


for pretty girls that make you long for a 
repeal of the canon about being only singly 
blessed, and lead you to long for a score of 
them, Edinburgh, I say again, before the 
world.” 

‘Their ankles are devilish thick,” whis- 
pered Maurice. 

<¢ A calumny, a base calumny !” 

“ And then they drink—” 

«© Oh—” 

“Yes; they drink very strong tea.” 

<¢ Shall we ha’eaglass o’ sherry together, 
Hampden?” said the Scotch Doctor, willing 
to acknowledge his defense of auld Reekie. 

“And we'll take O’Malley in,” said 
Hampden ; “he looks imploringly.” 


wh 
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“And now to return to the charge,” 
quoth Maurice. ‘In what particular dare 
ye contend the palm with Dublin? We'll 
not speak of beauty. I can’t suffer any 
such profane turn in the conversation as to 
dispute the superiority of Irishwomen’s 
lips, eyes, noses, and eyebrows, to anything 
under heaven. We'll not talk of gay fel- 
lows ; egad, we needn’t. T’ll give you the 
garrison—-a decent present; and I’ll back 
the Irish bar for more genuine drollery, 
more wit, more epigram, more ready mee 
ling fun, than the whole rest of the empire 
—ay, and all her colonies—can boast of.” 

“*They are nae remarkable for passing 
the bottle, if.they resemble their very gift- 
ed advocate,” observed the Scotchman. 

‘But they are for filling and emptying 
both, making its current, as it glides by, 
like’a rich stream glittering in the sun- 
beams, with the sparkling luster of their 
wit. Lord, how I’m blown! Fill my 
pannikin, Charley. There’s no subduing 
a Scot. Talk with him, drink with him, 
fight with him, and he’ll always have the 
last of it: there’s only one way of con- 
cluding the treaty—” 

«‘And that is—” 

“Blarney him. Lord bless you, he can’t 
stand it. Tell him Holyrood’s like Ver- 
sailles, and the Trossach’s finer than Mont 
Blanc; that Geordie Buchanan was Ho- 
mer, and the Canongate, Herculaneum, 
—then ye have him on the hip. Now ye 
never can humbug an Irishman that way ; 
he’ll know you’re quizzing him when you 
praise his country.” 

“Ye are right, Hampden,” said the 
Scotch Doctor, in reply to some observa- 
tion. ‘* We are vara primitive in the hie- 
lands, and we keep to our ain national 
customs in dress and everything ; and we 
are vara slow to learn ; and even when we. 
try we are nae ower successfw’ in our imita- 
tions, which sometimes cost us dearly 
enough. Ye may have heard, maybe, of 
the M‘Nab o’ that ilk, and what happened 
him with the King’s equerry ?” 

‘‘Tam not quite certain,” said Hamp- 
‘den, ‘‘if J ever heard the story.” 

“Tt’s nae muckle of astory; but the way 
of it was this:—When Montrose came back 
from London, he brought with him a few 
Englishers to show them the Highlands, 
and let them see something of deer-stalk- 
ing; among the rest, a certain Sir George 
| Sowerby, an aide-de-camp or an equerry of 
the Prinee. -He was a vara fine gentleman, 
‘that never loaded his ain gun, and a’most 
‘thought it too much trouble to pull the 
‘trigger. He went out every morning to 
|shoot with his hair curled like a woman, 
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and dressed like a dancing-master. Now, 
there happened to be at the same time 
at the castle the Laird o’ M‘Nab; he was 
a kind of cousin of the Montrose, and a 
rough old tyke of the true hieland breed, 
wha’ thought that the head of a clan was 
fully equal to any king or prince. He sat 
opposite to Sir George at dinner the day 
of his arrival, and could not conceal his 
surprise at the many new-fangled ways of 
feeding himself the Englisher adopted. 
He ate his saumon wi’ his fork in ae hand, 
and a bittock of bread in the other ; he 
would na’ touch the whisky ; helped him- 
self to a cutlet wi’ his fingers ; but, what 
was maist extraordinary of all, he wore a 
pair of braw white gloves during the whole 
time o’ dinner; and, when they came to 


tak’ away the cloth, he drew them off with |. 


a great air, and threw them into the 
middle of it, and then, leisurely taking 
anither pair off a silyer salver Which his 
ain man presented, he pat them on for the 
dessert. The M‘Nab, who, although an 
auld-fashioned carl, was aye fond of bring- 
ing something new hame to his friends, 
remarked the Englisher’s proceeding with 
great care, and the next day he appeared 
at dinner wi’ a huge pair of hieland 
mittens, which he wore to the astonish- 
ment of all and the amusement of most, 
through the whole three courses, and, 
exactly as the Englishman changed _ his 
gloves, the M‘Nab produced a fresh pair 
of goat’s wool, four times as large as the 
first, which, drawing on with prodigious 
gravity, he threw the others into the mid- 
dle of the cloth, remarking, as he did so, 

«“« Ye see, Captain, we are never ower 
auld to learn.’ 

‘All propriety was now at an end, and 
a hearty burst of laughter from one end of 
the table to the other convulsed the whole 
company ; the M‘Nab and the Englishman. 
being the only persons who did not join in 
it, but sat glowering at each other like twa 


tigers ; and, indeed, it needed a’ the Mont- | 


rose’s interference that they had na’ quar- 
reled upon it in the morning.” 

““The M‘Nab was aman after my own 
heart,’’ said Maurice; ‘‘there was some- 
thing very Irish in the lesson he gave the 
Englishman.” 

‘“V’d rather ye’d told him that than me,” 
said the Doctor, dryly ; ‘‘ he would na hae 
thanked ye for mistaking him for ane of 
your countrymen.” 

‘Come, Doctor!” said Dennis, ‘‘ could 
not ye give us astave? Have ye nothing 
that smacks of the brown fern and the 
blue lakes in your memory ?” 

“7 have na a sang in my mind just noo 
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except Johnny Cope; which maybe might 
na be ower pleasant for the Englishers to 
listen to.” ph itt 

“T never heard a Scotch song worth 
sixpence,” quoth Maurice, who seemed 
bent on provoking the Doctor’s ire. 
*« They contain nothing save some puling 
sentimentality about lasses with lint-white 
locks, or some absurd laudations of the 
Barley Bree.” $ 

“Hear till him! hear till him!” said 
the Doctor, reddening with impatience. 

“Show me anything,” ‘said Maurice, 
“like the Cruiskeen Lawn or the Jug of 
Punch ; but who can blame them, after 
all? You can’t expect much from a 
people with an imagination as naked as 
their own knees.” 

** Maurice ! Maurice !” cried O’Shaugh- 
nessy, reprovingly, who saw that he was 
pushing the other’s endurance beyond all 
bounds. : 

‘*T mind weel,” said the Scotchman, 
‘what happened to ane o’ your country- 
men wha took upon him to jest as you are 
doing now. It was to Laurie Cameron he 
did it.” 

‘* And what said the redoubted Laurie 
in reply ?” 

‘“‘He did na say muckle, but he did 
something.” 

‘And what might it be?” inquired 
Maurice. 

‘‘He threw him ower the brig of Ayr 
into the water, and he was drowned.”’ 

‘And did Laurie come to no harm 
about the matter ?” 

‘‘Ay! they tried him for it, and found 
him guilty; but when they asked him 
what he had to say in his defense, he 
merely replied, ‘When the carl sneered 
about Scotland, I did na suspect that he 
did na ken how to swim ;’ and so the end 
of it was, they did naething to Laurie.” 

** Cool that, certainly,” said I. 

‘*J prefer your friend with the mittens, 
I confess,” said Maurice; ‘‘ though I’m 
sure both were most agreeable companions. 
But come, Doctor, couldn’t you give us, 


“* Sit ye down, my heartie, and gie us a crack, 
Let the wind tak the care o’ the world on his 
back.” 


** You maunna attempt English poethry, 
my freend Quell ; for it must be confessed 
ye’ve a damnable accent of your ain.” 

** Milesian-Pheenician-Corkacian ; noth- 
ing more, my boy ; and a coaxing kind of 
recitative it 1s, after all. Don’t tell me of 


your soft Ktruscan—your plethoric Hoch- 


, Deutsch—your flattering French. To woo 


t 


and win the girl of your heart, give me a 
rich Kis ose the least mee life of 
blarney ! -There’s nothing like it, believe 
me—every inflection of your voice suggest- 
ing some tender pressure of her soft hand 
or taper waist; every cadence falling on 
her gentle heart like a sea-breeze on a 
burning coast, or a soft sirocco over a rose- 
tree ; and then. think, my boys—and it is 
a fine thought after all—what a glorious 
gift that is, out of the reach of Rick to 
give or to take, what neither depends upon 
the act of Union nor the Habeas Corpus. 
No! they may starve us—laugh at us—tax 
us—transport us. They may take our 
mountains, our valleys, and our bogs; 
but, bad luck to them, they can’t steal. our 
‘blarney;’ that’s the privilege one and in- 
divisible with our identity ; and while an 
Englishman raves of his liberty—a Scotch- 
man of his oaten meal—blarney’s owr birth- 
right, and a prettier portion Pd never ask 
to leave behind me to my sons. If Pd as 
large a family as the ould gentleman called 
Priam we used to hear of at school, it’s 
the only inheritance I’d give them; and 
one comfort there would be besides—the 
legacy duty would be only a trifle. Char- 
ley, my son, I see you’re listening to me, 
and nothing satisfies me more than to 
instruct aspiring youth ;. so never forget 
the old song, 


“<Tf at your ease, the girls you’d please, 
And win them, like Kate Kearney, 
There’s but one way, I’ve heard them say, 
Go kiss the ‘Stone of Blarney.’” 


‘ * bd | 
<¢ What do you say, Shaugh, if we drink 


it with all the honors ?” 

“But gently: do I hear a trumpet 
there ?” ; 

«‘ Ah, there go the bugles. Can it be 
daybreak already ?” 

<¢ How short the nights are at this sea- 
son !” said Quill. 

<‘ What an infernal rumpus they’re mak- 
ing! it’s not possible the troops are to 
march so early.” 

‘Tt wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” 
quoth Maurice; “there is no knowing 
what the Commander-in-Chief’s not capa- 
ble of : the reason’s clear enough.” 

«And why, Maurice ?” 

«There’s not a bit of blarney about 
him.” 

The révei] sang out from every brigade, 


and the drums beat to fall in, while Mike | 


came galloping up at full speed to say that 
the bridge of boats was completed, and 
that the Twelfth were already ordered to 
cross. é 
lost; one parting cup we drained to our 
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Not a moment was therefore to be | 


; 


) ta 
next meeting, and amid a hundred ‘ good- | 
byes” we mounted our horses. Poor 


ampden’s brams sadly confused by the 
wine and the laughing, he knew little of - 
what was going on around him, and passed 
the entire time of our homeward mde im a 
vain endeayor to adapt Mary Draper to the 
air of Rule Britannia. ae ga 


ee 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
FUENTES D‘ONORO. 
From this period the French ‘continued 


their retreat, closely followed by the alhed 
armies, and on the 5th of Apml Massena 


-once more crossed. the frontier into Spain, 


leaving thirty thousand of his bravest 
troops behind him, fourteen thousand of 
whom had fallen, or been taken prisoners : 
reinforcements, however, came _ rapidly 
pouring in. ‘T'wo divisions of the ninth 
corps had already arrived, and Drouet, with 
eleven thousand infantry and cavalry, was 
preparing to march to his assistance. Thus 
strengthened, the French army marched 
toward the Portuguese frontier, and Lord 
Wellington, who had determined not to 
hazard much by his blockade of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, fell back upon the large table- 
land beyond the Turones and the Dos 
Casas, with his left at Fort Conception, 
and his right resting upon Fuentes d’Onoro. 
His position extended to about five miles ; 
and here, although vastly inferior in num- 
bers, yet relying upon the bravery of the 
troops, and the moral ascendancy acquired 
by their pursuit of the enemy, he finally 
resolved upon giving them battle. 

Being sent with dispatches to Pack’s 
brigade, which formed the blockading 
force at Almeida, I did not reach Fuentes 
d’Onoro until the evening of the 3d. The 
thundering of the guns which, even at the 
distance I was at, was plainly heard, an- 
nounced that an attack had taken place,. 
but it by no means prepared me for the 
scene which presented itself on my return. 

The village of Fuentes d’Onoro, one of 
the most beautiful in Spain, is situated in 
a lovely valley, where all the charms of 
verdure so peculiar to the Peninsula seem- 
ed to have been scattered with a lavish 
hand. ‘The citron and the arbutus, grow- 
ing wild, sheltered every cottage door, and 
the olive and the laurel threw their sha- 
dows across the little rivulet which travers- 
ed the village. The houses, observing no 
uniform arrangement, stood wherever the 
caprice or the inclination of the builder 
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suggested, surrounded with little gardens, 


the inequality of the ground imparting a) 


picturesque feature to even the lowliest 
hut, while, upon a craggy eminence above 
the rest, an ancient convent and a ruined 
chapel looked down upon the little peace- 
ful hamlet with an air of tender protection. 

Hitherto, this lovely spot had escaped 
all the ravages of war. The hght division 


of our army had occupied it for months| 


long; and-every family was gratefully re- 
membered by some one or other of our of- 
ficers; and more than one of our wounded 
found in the ‘kind and affectionate watch- 
ing of these poor peasants the solace which 
sickness rarely meets with when far from 
home and country. 

It was, then, with an anxious heart I 
pressed my horse forward into a gallop as 
the night drew near. The artillery had 
been distinctly heard during the day, and, 
while I burned with eagerness to_know the 
result, I felt scarcely less anxious for the 
fate of that little hamlet whose name many 
a kind story*had implanted in my mem- 
ory. The moon was shining brightly as I 
passed the outpost, and, leading my horse 
by the bridle, descended the steep and rug- 
ged causeway to the village beneath. me. 
The lanterns were moving rapidly to and 
fro; the measured tread of infantry at 
night—that ominous sound, which falls 
upon the heart so sadly—told me that they 
were burying the dead. The air was still 
and breathless ; not a sound was stirring 
save the step of the soldiery, and the harsh 
clash of the shovel as it struck the earth. 
I felt sad, and sick at heart, and leaned 
against a tree: a nightingale concealed in 
the leaves was pouring forth its plaintive 
notes to the night air, and its low warble 
sounded like the dirge of the departed. 
Far beyond, in the plain, the French 
watch-fires were burning, and I could see 
from time to time the fatigue-parties moy- 
ing in search of their wounded. At this 
moment the clock of the convent struck 
eleven, and a merry chime rang out, and 
was taken up by the echoes, till it melted 
away in the distance. Alas! where were 
those whose hearts were wont to feel cheer- 
ed at that happy peal ? whose infancy it 
had gladdened, whose old age it has hal- 
lowed ? ‘he fallen walls, the broken roof- 
trees, the ruin and desolation on every 
side, told too plainly that they had passed 
away forever! ‘he smoking embers, the 
torn-up pathway, denoted the hard-fought 
struggle ; and, as I passed along, I could 
see that every garden, where the cherry 
and the apple-blossom were even still per- 
fuming the air, had now its sepulcher, 


| 
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‘¢ Halt, there!” cried a hoarse voice in 
front. ‘‘ You cannot pass this way—the 
Commander-in-Chief’s quarters.” 

I looked up, and beheld a small but neat- 
looking cottage, which seemed to have suf- 
fered less than the others around. Lights 
were shining brightly from the windows, 
and I could even detect from time to time 
a figure muffled up in a cloak, passing to 
and fro across the windows while another, 
seated at a table, was occupied in writing. 
I turned into a narrow path which led in- 
to the little square of the village, and here, 
as I approached, the hum and murmur of 
voices announced a bivouac party. Stop- 
ping to ask what had been the result of 
the day, I learned that a tremendous at- 
tack had been made by the French in col- 
umn upon the village, which was at first 
successful ; but that afterward the Seventy- 
first and Seventy-ninth, marching down 
from the heights, had repulsed the enemy, 
and driven them beyond the Dos Casas. 
Five hundred had fallen in that fierce en- 
counter, which was continued through 
every street and alley of the little hamlet. 
The gallant Highlanders now occupied the 
battle-field ; and, hearing that the cavalry 
brigade was some miles distant, I willingly 
accepted their offer to share their bivouac, 
and passed the. remainder of the night 
among them. 

When day broke, our troops were under 
arms, but the enemy showed no disposition 
to renew the attack. We could perceive, 
however, from the road to the southward, 
by the long columns of dust, that rein- 
forcements were still arriving ; and learned 
during the morning, from a deserter, that 
Massena himself had come up, and Bes- 
sitres also, with twelve hundred cavalry, 
and a battery of the Imperial Guard. 

From the movements observable in the 
enemy, it was soon evident that the battle, 
though deferred, was not abandoned ; and 
the march of a strong force toward the left 
of their position induced our Commander- 
in-Chief to dispatch the seventh division, 
under Houston, to oceupy the height of 
Naval d’Aver—our extreme right—in sup- 
port of which our brigade of cavalry 
marched as a covering force. The British 
position was thus unavoidably extended to 
the enormous length of seven miles, occu- 
pying a succession of small eminences, 
from the division at Fort Conception to 
the height of Naval d’Aver, — Fuentes 
@’Onoro forming nearly the center of the 
line. 

It was evident, from the thickening 
combinations of the French, that a more 
dreadful battle was still in reserve for us; 
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and Rie never did men look more anxiously | 


for the morrow. — 

As oe ig I felt a species of exhila- 
ration I never before experienced ; the 
events of the Fakes day came dropping 
in upon me from every side, and at every 
new tale of gallantry or daring I felt my 
heart bounding with excited eagerness to 

win also my meed of honorable praise. 

-_- Craufurd, too, had recognized me in the 
kindest manner; and, white saying that 
he did not wish to withdraw me from my 
regiment on a day of battle, added that he 
would make use of me for the present on 
his staff. Thus was I engaged, from early 
in the morning till late in the evening, 
bringing orders and dispatches along the 
lime. ‘The troop-horse I rode—for I re- 
served my gray for the following day—was 
scarcely able to carry me along, as toward 
dusk I jogged along in the direction of 
Naval d’Aver. When I did reach our 
quarters, the fires were lighted, and around 
one of them I had the good fortune to find 
a party of the Fourteenth occupied in dis- 
cussing a very appetizing little supper. 
The clatter of plates and the popping of 
champagne corks were most agreeable 
sounds. Indeed, the latter appeared tome 
so much too flattering an illusion, that I 
hesitated giving credit to my senses in the 
matter; when Baker called out, 

** Come, Charley, sit down; you’re just 
in the nick. ‘Tom Marsden is giving us a 
benefit. You know Tom ?” 

And here he presented me in due form 
to that best of commissaries und most 
hospitable of horse-dealers. 

“*]T can’t introduce you to my friend on 
my right,” continued Baker, “‘for my 
Spanish is only a skeleton battalion: but 
he’s a trump—that I'll vouch for; never 
flinches his glass, and looks as though he 
enjoyed all our nonsense.” 

The Spaniard, who appeared to compre- 
hend that he was alluded to, gravely sa- 
luted me with a low bow, and offered his 
glass to hobnob with me. I returned the 
courtesy with becoming ceremony, while 
Hampden whispered in my ear, 

«« A fine-looking fellow. You know who | 
heis? Julian, the Guerilla chief.” 

I had heard much of both the strangers. 
Tom Marsden was a household word in} 
every cavalry brigade, equally celebrated 
was his contracts and his claret. He knew) 
every one, from Lord Wellington to the) 
last-joined cornet; and, while upon a 
march, there was no piece of better fortune 
than to be asked to dine with him. So, | 
in the very thick of a battle, Tom/’s critical | 
eye was scanning the squadrons engaged, | 
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with an accuracy as to the number of 
fresh horses that would be required upon 
the morrow that nothing but long prac- 
tice and infinite coolness could have con- 
ferred. ita, 

Of the Guerilla I need not speak. The 
bold feats he accomplished, the aid he ren- 
dered to the cause of his country, have 
made his name historical. Yet still, with 
all this, fatigue, more powerful than my 
curiosity, prevailed, and I sank into a 
heavy sleep upon the grass, while my mer- 
ry companions kept up their revels till 
near morning. The last piece of con- 
sciousness I am sensible of was seeing Ju- 
lian spreading his wide mantle over me as 
I lay, while I heard his deep voice whisper 
a kind wish for my repose. 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE BATILE OF FUENTES D’ONOKO. 


So soundly did I sleep, that the tumult 
and confusion of the morning never awoke 
me; and the Guerilla, whose cavalry were 
stationed along the edge of the ravine near 
the heights of Echora, would not permit 
of my being roused before the last mo- 
ment. Mike stood near me with my horses, 
and it was only when the squadrons were 
actually forming that I sprang to my feet 
and looked around me. 

The day was just breaking ; a thick mist 
lay upon the parched earth, and concealed 
everything a hundred yards from where 
we stood. From this dense vapor the cay- 
alry defiled along the base of the hill, fol- 
lowed by the horse artillery and the Guards, 
disappearing again as they passed us, but 
proving, by the mass of troops now assem- 
bled, that our position was regarded as the 
probable point of attack. 

While the troops continued to take up 
their position, the sun shone out, and a 
slight breeze blowing at the same moment, 
the heavy clouds moved past, and we be- 
held the magnificent panorama of the bat- 
tle-field. Before us, at the distance of less 
than-half a league, the French cavalry 
were drawn up in three strong columns : 
the Cuirassiers of the Guard, plainly dis- 
tinguished by their steel cuirasses, flanked 
by the Polish Lancers and a strong hussar 
brigade; a powerful artillery train sup- 
ported the left, and an infantry force oc- 
cupied the entire space between the right 
and the rising ground opposite Pogo Velho. 
Farther to the right again the column des- 
tined for the attack of Fuentes d’Onoro 
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were forming, ‘and we could see that, pro-. 


fiting by their past experience, they were 
. bent upon attacking the village with an 
overwhelming force. 

For above two hours the French contin- 
ued to maneuver, more than one alteration 
having taken place in their disposition ; 
fresh battalions were moved toward the 
front, and gradually the whole of their cay- 
alry was assembled on the extreme left in 
front of our position. Our people were 
ordered to breakfast where we stood ; and 
a little after seven o’clock a staff officer 
came riding down the line, followed in a 
few moments after by General Craufurd, 
when no sooner was his well-known brown 
cob recognized by the troops, than a hearty 
cheer greeted him along the whole division. 

«‘ Thank ye, boys; thank ye, boys, with 
allmy heart. No man feels more sensibly 
what that cheer means than [ do. 
Guards ! Lord Wellington reliesupon your 
maintaining this position, which is essen- 
tial to the safety of the whole line. You 
will be supported by the light division. I 
need say no more. If such troops cannot 
keep their ground, nonecan. Fourteenth, 
there’s your place; the artillery and the 
Sixteenth are with you. They’ve the odds 
of us in numbers, lads; but it will tell all 
the better in the Gazette. I see they’re 
moving; so fall in, now, fall in; and, 
Merivale, move to the front. Ramsey, 
prepare to open your fire on the attacking 
squadrons.” 

As he spoke, the low murmuring sound 
of distantly-moying cavalry crept along 
the earth, growing louder and louder, till 
at length we could detect the heavy tramp 
of the squadrons as they came on in a trot, 
our pace being merely a walk. While we 
thus advanced into the plain, the artillery 
unlimbered behind us, and the Spanish 
cavalry. breaking into skirmishers dashed 
boldly to the front. 

It was an exciting moment. The ground 
dipped between the two armies, so as to 
conceal the head of the advancing column 
of the French, and, as the Spanish skir- 
mishers disappeared down the ridge, our 
beating hearts and straining eyes followed 
their last horseman. 

“Halt! halt!” was passed from squad- 
ron to squadron, and the same instant the 
sharp ring of the pistol-shots and the clash 
of steel from the valley told us the battle 
had begun. We could hear the Guerilla 
war-cry mingle with the French shout, 
while the thickening crash of fire-arms 
implied a sharper conflict. Our fellows 
were already manifesting some impatience 
to press on, when a Spanish horseman 
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appeared above the ridge—another follow- 
ed, -and another—and then _pell-mell, 
broken and disordered, they fell back be- - 
fore the pursuing cavalry in flying masses ; 
while the French, charging them hotly 
home, utterly routed and repulsed them. 

The leading squadrons of the French 
now fell back upon their support; the 
column of attack thickened, and a thunder- 
ing noise between their masses announced 
their brigade of light guns as they galloped 
to the front. It was then for the first 
time that I felt dispirited ; far as my eye 
could stretch the dense mass of sabres ex- 
tended, defiling from the distant hills and 
winding its slow length across the plain. 
I turned to look at our line, scarce one 
thousand strong, and could not help feel- 
ing that our hour was come: the feeling 
flashed vividly across my mind, but the 
next instant 1 felt my cheek redden with 
shame as I gazed upon the sparkling eyes 
and bold looks around me—the lips com- 
pressed,. the hands knitted to their sabres ; 
all were motionless, but burning to ad- 
vance. 

The French had halted on the brow of 
the hill to form, when Merivale came 
cantering up to us. 

«Fourteenth, are you ready ? 
ready, lads ?”” 

“‘Ready, sir! ready 
the line. 

“Then push them home and charge! 
Charge !” cried he, raising his voice to a 
shout at the last word. 

Heavens ! what acrash wasthere! Our 
horses, in top condition, no sooner felt the 
spur than they bounded madly onward. 
The pace—for the distance did not exceed 
four hundred yards—was like racing. To 
resist the impetus of our approach was im- 
possible ; and without a shot fired, scarcely 
a sabre-cut exchanged, we actually rode 
down their advanced squadrons—hurling 
them headlong upon their supporting 
division, and rolling men and horses be- 
neath us on every side. ‘The French fell 
back upon their artillery ; but, before they 
could succeed in opening their fire upon 
us, we had wheeled, and, carrying off about 
seventy prisoners, galloped back to our 
position with the loss of but two men in 
the affair. The whole thing was so sudden, 
so bold, and so successful, that I remem- 
ber well, as we rode back, a hearty burst 
of laughter was ringing through , the 
squadron at the ludricous display of horse- 
manship the French presented as they 
tumbled headlong down the hill; and [ 
cannot help treasuring the recollection, 
for, from that moment, all thought of 


Are you 


!”” re-echoed along 
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rt of victory completely 
y mind, and many of my brother 
ho had participated in my feel- 
she commencement of the day, 
sed to me afterward, that it was| 
wr the first time they felt assured of 
the enemy. — 
While we slowly fell back to our position, 
the French were seen advancing in great 
force from the village of Almeida, to the 
attack of Pogo Velho; they came on at a 
rapid pace, the artillery upon their front 
and flank, large masses of cavalry hovering 
around them. The attack upon the vil- 
lage-was now opened by the large guns ; 
and, amid the booming of the artillery 
and the crashing volleys of small fire-arms, 
rose the shout of the assailants, and the 
wild ery of the Guerilla cavalry, who had 
formed in front of the village. . The 
French advanced firmly, driving back the 
pickets, and actually inundated the devoted 
village with a shower of grape ; the blaz- 
ing fires burst from the ignited roofs ; and 
the black, dense smoke rising on high, 
seemed to rest like a pall over the little 
hamlet. 

The conflict was now a tremendous one ; 
our seventh division held the village with 
the bayonet ; but the French continuing 
to pour in mass upon mass, drove them 
back with loss, and, at the end of an hour’s 
hard fighting, took possession of the place. 

The wood upon the left flank was now 
seen to swarm with light infantry, and the 
advancement of their whole left proved 
that they meditated to turn our flank; 
the space between the village and the hill 
of Naval d’Aver became thus the central 
position ; and here the Guerilla force, led 
on by Julian Sanches, seemed to await the 
French with confidence. Soon, however, 
the cuirassiers came galloping to the spot, 
and, almost without exchanging a sabre- 
cut, the Guerillas fell back, and retired 
behind the Turones. This movement of 
Julian was more attributable to anger than 
to fear; forhis favorite lieutenant, being 
mistaken for a French officer, was shot by 
a soldier of the Guards a few minutes be- | 
fore. . 

Montbrun pursued the Guerillas with | 
some squadrons of horse, but they turned 
resolutely upon the French, and not till 
overwhelmed by numbers did they show | 
any disposition to retreat. 

The French, however, now threw for- 
ward their whole ‘cavalry, and, driving 
back the English horse, succeeded in turn- | 
ing the right of the seventh division. The | 
battle by this time was general. The staff, 
officers who came up from the left inform- 
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ed us that Fuentes d’Onoro was attacked in 
force, Massena himself leading the assault 
in person ; while thus for seven miles the 
fight was maintained hotly at intervals, it 
was evident that upon the maintenance of 
our position the fortune of the day depend- 
ed. Hitherto we had been repulsed from 
the village and the wood; and the dark 
masses of infantry which were assembled 
upon our right, seemed to threaten the 
hill of Naval d’Aver with as sad a catas- 

trophe. 
raufurd came now galloping up 
amongst «1s, his eye flashing fire, and 
his uniform splashed and covered with 
foam : 
‘« Steady, 


Sixteenth, steady! Don’t 


dlow your horses! Have your fellows ad- 


vanced, Malcolm ?” said he, turning to an 
officer who stood beside him. . ‘‘ Ay, there 
they go!” pointing with his finger to the 
wood, where, as he spoke, the short ring- 
ing of the British rifle proclaimed the ad- 
vance of that brigade. ‘‘ Let the cavalry 
prepare to charge! And now, Ramsey, let 
us give it them home !” 

Scareely were the words spoken, when 
the squadrons were formed, and, in an in- 
stant after, the French light infantry were 
seen retreating from the wood, and flying 
in disorderly masses across the plain. Our 
squadrons. riding down amongst. them, ac- 
tually cut them to atoms, while the light 
artillery, unlimbering, threw in a deadly 
discharge of grape-shot. 


“To the right, Fourteenth, to the 
right !”? cried General Stewart. ‘‘ Have at 


their hussars !” 

Whirling by them, we advanced at a gal- 
lop, and dashed toward the enemy, who, 
not less resolutely bent, came boldly for- 
ward to meet us. The shock was terrific ! 
the leading squadrons on both sides went 
down almost to a man, and, all order being 
lost, the encounter became one of hand to 
hand. 

The struggle was deadly ; neither party 
would give way; and, while fortune now 
inclined hither and thither, Sir Charles 
Stewart singled out the French General 
Lamotte, and carried him off his prisoner. 
Meanwhile, Montbrun’s cavalry and the 
cuirassiers came riding up, and, the retreat 
now sounding through our ranks, we were 
obliged to fall back upon the infantry. 
The French pursued us hotly ; and so ra- 
pid was their movement, that, before Ram- 
sey’s brigade could limber up and away, 
their squadrons had surrounded him and 
captured his guns. 

‘‘Where is Ramsey ?” cried Craufurd, 
as he galloped to the head of our diyision. 
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“Out off—cut off! Taken, by G—!] 
There he goes!” said he, pointing with his 
finger, as a dense cloud of mingled smoke 
and dust moved darkly across the plain. 
‘‘ Form into column once more !” 

As he spoke, the dense mass before us 
seemed agitated by some mighty commo- 
tion ; the flashing of blades, and the. rat- 
tling of small-arms, mingled with shouts of 
triumph or defiance, burst forth, and the 
ominous cloud, lowering more darkly, 
seemed peopled by those in deadly strife. 
An English cheer pealed high above all 
other sounds ; a second followed ;-the mass 
was rent asunder, and, like the forked 
lightning from a thunder-cloud, Ramsey 
rode forth at the head of his battery, the 
horses bounding madly, while the guns 
sprang behind them like things of no 
weight; the gunners leaped to their places, 
and, fighting hand to hand with the 
French cavalry, they flew across the plain. 

“ Nobly done, gallant Ramsey!” said a 
voice behind me. I turned at the sound : 
it was Lord Wellington who spoke. My 
eye fixed upon his stern features, I forgot 
all else,—when he suddenly recalled me to 
my recollection by saying, 

«Follow your brigade, sir. Charge!” 

. Inan instant I was with my people, who, 
intervening betwixt Ramsey and his pur- 
suers, repulsed the enemy with loss, and 
carried off several prisoners. The French, 
however, came up in greater strength ; 
overwhelming masses of cavalry came 
sweeping upon us, and we were obliged to 
retire behind the light division, which 
rapidly formed into squares to resist the 
cavalry. The seventh division, which was | 
more advanced, were, however, too late for 
this movement, and, before they could ef-| 
fect their formation, the French were upon 
them. At-this moment they owed their 
safety to the Chasseurs Britanniques, who 
poured in a flanking’ fire, so close, and 
with so deadly an aim, that their foes re- 
coiled, beaten and bewildered. 

Meanwhile, the French had become 
masters of Poco Velho; the formidable 
masses had nearly outflanked us on the 
right. ‘The battle was lost, if we could not 
fall back upon our original position, and 
concentrate our force upon Fuentes 
@’Onoro. To effect this was a work of| 
great difficulty ; but no time was to be lost. | 
The seventh division were ordered to cross | 
the Turones, while Craufurd, forming the | 
light division into squares, covered their | 
retreat, and, supported by the cavalry, sus- 
tained the whole force of the enemy’s at- 
tack, 

Then was the moment to witness the | 
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cool and steady bravery of British infantry : 
the squares dotted across the enormous 
plain seemed as nothing amid that confus- 
ed and flying multitude, composed of com- 
missariat baggage, camp followers, peas- 
ants, and, finally, broken pickets and _vi- 
dettes arriving from the wood. A cloud of 
cavalry hovered and darkened around 
them ; the Polish lancers shook their long 
spears, impatient of delay, and the wild 
huzzas burst momentarily from their 
squadrons as they waited for the word to 
attack. But the British stood firm and un- 
daunted; and, although the enemy rode 
round their squares, Montbrun himself at 
their head, they never dared to charge 
them. Meanwhile, the seventh division fell 
back, as if on a parade, and, crossing the 
river, took up their ground at Frenada, 
pivoting upon the first division; the re- 
mainder of the line fell also back, and as- 
sumed a position at right angles with their 
former one, the cavalry ‘forming in front, 
and holding the French in check during 
the movement. This was a splendid ma- 
neuver, and, when made in face of an 
overnumbering enemy, one unmatched du- 
ring the whole war. 

At sight of this new front the French 
stopped short, and opened a fire from their 
heavy guns. ‘The British batteries replied 
with vigor, and silenced the enemy’s can- 
non. ‘The cavalry drew out of range, and 
the infantry gradually fell back to their 
former position.. While this was going on, 
the attack upon Fuentes d’Onoro was con- 
tinued with unabated vigor. ‘The three 
British regiments in the lower town were 
pierced by the French tirailleurs, who 
poured upon them in overwhelming num- 
bers ; the Seventy-ninth were broken, ten 
companies taken, and Cameron, their col- 
onel, mortally wounded. ‘Thus the lower 
village was in the hands of the enemy, 
while from the upper town the incessant 
roll of musketry proclaimed the obstinate 
resistance of the British. 

At this period our reserves *were called 
up from the right, in time to resist the ad- 
ditional troops which Drouet continued 
to bring on. ‘The French, reinforced by 


ithe whole sixth corps, now came forward 


at a quick-step. Dashing through the ru- 
ined streets of the lower town, they crossed 
the rivulet, fighting bravely, and charged 
against the height. Already their leading 
files had gained the crag beside the chapel. 
A French colonel, holding his cap upon 
his sword-point, waved on his men., 

The grizzly features of the grenadiers 
soon appeared, and the dark column, half 
climbing, half running, were seen scaling 
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THE EIGHTY-EIGHTH ARE AT THEM!” 


‘“PHAT WAS AN IRISH SHOUT ! 


-bullet sent the French 


of an Indian—rent the sky, as the 71st an 
79th Highlanders sprang upon the enemy. 
Our part was a short one ; advancing in 
half squadrons, we were concealed from 
the observation of the enemy by the thick 
vineyards which ‘skirted the lower town ; 
waiting, with impatience, the moment 
when our gallant infantry should succeed 
in turning the tide of battle. We were 
ordered to dismount, and stood with our 
bridles on our arms, anxious and expect- 
ant. The charge of the French column 
was made close to where we were standing 
.—the inspiriting cheers of the officers, the 
loud vivas of the men, were plainly heard 
by us as they rushed to the assault ; but 
the space between us was intersected by 
walls and brushwood, which totally pre- 
vented the movements of cavalry. 


Fearlessly their dark column moved up| 


the heights, fixing the bayonets as they 
went. No tirailleurs preceded them, but 
the tall shako of the Grenadier of the 
Guard was seen in the first rank. Long 
before the end of the column had passed 
us, the leading files were in action. A 
deafening peal of musketry—so loud, so 
dense, it seemed like artillery—burst forth. 
A yolume of black smoke rolled heavily 
down from the heights and hid all from 
our view, except when the vivid lightning 
of the platoon firing rent the vail asunder, 
and showed us the troops almost in hand 
to hand conflict. 

<‘Ti’s Picton’s division, I’m certain,” 
cried Merivale; ‘‘1 hear the bag-pipes of 
the Highlanders.” 

“You are right, sir,” said Hampden, 
‘<the Seventy-first are in the same brigade, 
and I know their bugles well. There they 
go again !” 

‘Fourteenth! Fourteenth!” cried a 
voice from behind, and at the same mo- 
ment, a staff officer without his hat, and 
his horse bleeding from a recent sabre-cut, 
came up. ‘‘You must move to the rear, 
Colonel Merivale ; the French have gained 
the heights! Move round by the causeway 
—bring up your squadrons as quickly as 
you can, and support the infantry ua 

In a moment we were in our saddles ; 
but scarcely was the word ‘to fall in” 
given, when a loud cheer rent the very alr ; 
the musketry seemed suddenly to cease, 
and the dark mass which continued to 
struggle up the heights wayered, broke, and 
turned. 

‘‘What can that be?” said Merivale. 
‘“What can it mean ?” 
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the height. A rifle 
leader "fining from the precipice ; and 
a cheer- and reckless as the war-ery | 
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“T can tell you, sir,” said I, proudly, 
while I felt my heart beat as though it 
would bound from my bosom. 

“* And what 1s it, boy ? Speak!” 

. “There it ik again. That was an 
Irish shout! The Highty-eighth are at 
them !” n 

“By Jove! here they come!” said 
Hampden. ‘‘God help the Frenchmen 
now |” 

The words were not well spoken, when 
the red coats of our gallant fellows were 
seen dashing through the vineyard. 

“The steel, boys—nothing but the 
steel !” shouted a loud voice from the crag 
above our heads. 

I looked up. It was the stern Picton 
himself who spoke. 

The Eighty-eighth now led the pursuit, 
and spring from rock to rock in all the 


‘mad impetuosity of battle ; and like some 


mighty billow rolling before the gale, the 
French went down the heights. 

“Gallant Eighty-eighth! Gloriously 
done!” cried Picton, as he waved his 
hat. . 

«« Aren’t we Connaught robbers, now ?” 
shouted a rich brogue, as its owner, breath- 
less and bleeding, pressed forward in the 
charge. 

A hearty burst of laughter mingled with 
the din of the battle. 

‘‘ Now for it, boys ! Now for ovr work!” 
said old Merivale, drawing’ his sabre,as he 
spoke. ‘Forward! and charge !” 

We waited not a second bidding, but 
bursting from our concealment, galloped 
down into the broken column. It was no 
regular charge, but an indiscriminate rush. 
Scarcely offering resistance, the enemy fell 
beneath our sabres, or the still more deadly 
bayonets of the infantry, who were inextri- 
cably mingled up in the conflict. 

Yhe chase was followed up for above 
half a mile, when we fell back, fortunately, 
in good time; for the French had opened 
a heavy fire from their artillery, and, regard- 
less of their own retreating column, poured 
a shower of grape among our squadrons. 
As we retired, the struggling files of the 
Rangers joied us—their faces and accou- 
trements blackened and begrimed with 
powder; many of them, themselves 
wounded, had captured prisoners ; and one 
huge fellow of the grenadier company was 
seen driving before him a no less powerful 
Frenchman, and to whom, as he turned 
from time to time reluctantly, and scowled 
upon his jailer, the other vociferated some 
Irish imprecation, whose harsh intentions 
were made most palpably evident by a 


| flourish of a drawn bayonet. 
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«Who is he?” said Mike; ‘who is he, 
ahagur ?.” i 
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Taking a fared breakfast, therefore, I: 
mounted my horse, and cantered over to 


‘“Sorra one o’ me knows,” said the| Villa Formosa, where the General’s quar- 


other; ‘but it’s the chap that shot 
Lieutenant Mahony, and I never took my 
eye off him after; and if the lieutenant’s 
not dead, sure it’ll be a satisfaction to him 
that I cotch him.” 

* * aS * * 


* * oe * * 


The lower town was now evacuated by 
the French, who retired beyond the range 
of our artillery ; the upper continued in 
the occupation of our troops; and, worn 
out and exhausted, surrounded by dead and 
dying, both parties abandoned the contest 
—and the battle was over. 

Both sides laid claim to the victory : the 
French, because, having taken the village 
of Pogo Velho, they had pierced the British 
line, and compelled them to fall back and 
assume a new position; the British, be- 
cause the attack upon Fuentes d’Onoro 
had been successfully resisted, and the 
blockade of Almeida-—the real object of 
the battle—maititained. The loss to each 
was tremendous: fifteen hundred men and 
officers, of whom three hundred were 
prisoners, were lost by the allies, and a far 
greater number fell among the forces of 
the enemy. ; 

After the action, a brigade of the light 
division released the troops in the village, 
and the armies bivouacked once more in 
sight of each other. 


CHAPTER XCI. 
A RENCONTRE, 


“LIEUTENANT O’Matrey, 14th Light 
Dragoons, to serve as extra aide-de-camp 
to Major-General Craufurd, until the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent is known.” Such was’ the first 
paragraph of a general order, dated Fuentes 
d’Onoro, the day after the battle, which 
met me as I awoke from a sound and heavy 
slumber, the result of thirteen hours on 
horseback. 

A staff appointment was not exactly 
what I desired at the moment ; but I knew 
that with Craufurd my duties were more 
likely to be at the pickets and advanced 
posts of the army, than in the mere details 
of note-writing or dispatch-bearing ; be- 
sides that, I felt, whenever anything of 
importance was to be done, I should always 
obtain his permission to do duty with my 
regiment. 
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ters were, to return my thanks for the pro- 
motion, and take the necessary steps for 
assuming my new functions. 

Although the sun had risen about two 
hours, the fatigue of the previous day had 
impressed itself upon all around. The 
men and_ horses, were still 
stretched upon the sward, sunk in sleep ; 
the videttes, weary and tired, seemed anx- 
iously watching for the relief, and the dis- 
ordered and confused appearance of every- 
thing bespoke that discipline had relaxed 
its stern features, in compassion for the 
bold exertions of the preceding day. The 
only contrast to this general air of exhaus- 
tion and weariness on every side was a 
corps of sappers, who were busily employed 
upon the high grounds above the village. 
Early as it was, they seemed to have been 
at work some hours—at least so their 
labors bespoke; for already a rampart of 
considerable extent had been thrown up, 
stockades implanted, and a breastwork was 
in a state of active preparation. The offi- 
cer of the party, wrapped up in a loose 
cloak, and mounted upon a sharp-looking 
hackney, rode hither and thither, as the 
occasion warranted, and seemed, as well as 
from the distance I could guess, something 
of a tartar. At least I could not help 
remarking how, at his approach, the several ° 
inferior officers seemed suddenly so much 
more on the alert, and the men worked with 
an additional vigor and activity. I stopped 
for some minutes to watch him, and see- 
ing an engineer captain of my acquaintance 
among the party, couldn’t resist calling 
out : 

“‘T say, Hachard, your friend on the 
chestnut mare must have had an easier day 
yesterday than some of us, or I’ll be hang- 
ed if he’d be so active this morning.” 
Hachard hung his head in some confusion, 
and did not reply; and, on my looking 
round, whom should I see before me but 
the identical individual I had so coolly 
been criticising, and who, to my utter hor- 
ror and dismay, was no other than Lord 
Wellington himself. I did not wait fora 
second peep. Helter-shelter, through 
water, thickets, and brambles, away I went, 
clattering down the causeway like a mad- 
man. Ifa French squadron had been be- 
hind me, I should have had a stouter heart, 
although I did not fear pursuit. I felt his 
eye was upon me—his sharp and piercing 
glance, that shot like an arrow into me ; 
and his firm look stared at me in every ob« 
ject around. 
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my course some relief to my 


might otherwise call for. 
rein till I reached the Villa Formosa, and 
elses up short at a small cottage, where a 

ouble sentry apprised me of the General’s 
quarters. As I came up, the low ‘lattice 
sprang quickly open, and a figure, half 
dressed and more than half asleep, pro- 
truded his head. Las 

* Well | what has happened ? Anything 
wrong ?” said he, whom I now recognized 
to be General Craufurd. 

“No; nothing wrong, sir,” stammered 
I, with evident confusion. ‘I’m merely 
come to thank you for your kindness in my 
behalf.” 

‘You seemed in a devil of a hurry to do 
it, if I’m to judge by the pace you came at. 
Come in and take your breakfast with us ; 
I shall be dressed presently, and you'll 
meet some of your brother aides-de-camp.” 

Having given my horse to an orderly, I 
walked into a little room, whose humble 
accommodations and unpretending ap- 
pearance seemed in perfect keeping with 
the simple and unostentatious character of 
the General. The preparations for a good 
and substantial breakfast were, however, 
before me; and an English newspaper of a 
late date spread its most ample pages to 
welcome me. I had not been long absorb- 
ed in my reading, when the door opened, 
and the General, whose toilet was not yet 
completed, made his appearance. 

‘gad, O’Malley, you startled me this 
morning. I thought we were in for it 
again.” 

I took this as the most seasonable oppor- 
tunity to recount my mishap of the morn- 
ing, and accordingly, without more ado, 
detailed the unlucky meeting with the 
Commander-in-Chief. When I came to 
the end, Craufurd threw himself into a 
chair and laughed till the very tears cours- 
ed down his bronzed features. 

“You don’t say so, boy ? You don’t 
really tell me you said that ” By Jove! I 
had rather have faced a platoon of musket- 
ry than have stood in your shoes ! You did 
not wait for a reply, I think ?” 

‘‘No, faith, sir, that I did not nf? 

«Do you suspect he knows you ? uv 

<<] trust not, sir; the whole thing pass- 
ed so rapidly ?” 

“ Well, it’s most unlucky, in more ways 


than one!” He paused for afew moments | 
as he said this, and thenadded, “‘ Haye you | 


pe 


me a written paper as he spoke. It ran 
thus : , , 
“eG. O. Vd itl eet Office, 
; Villa Formosa, May 6, 1811. 
“¢ Memorandum.—Commanding _ officers 
are requested to send in to the Military 
Secretary, as soon as possible, the names of 
officers they may wish to have promoted 
in succession to those who have fallen in 
action.” 


‘“* Now, look at this list. The Honorable. 
Harvey Howard, Grenadier Guards, to be 
First Lieutenant, vice— No, not that: 
Henry Beauchamp——George Villiers—Ay, 
here it is! Captain Lyttleton, 14th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major in the 3d Dragoon 
Guards, vice Godwin, killed in action ; 
Lieutenant O’Malley to be Captain, vice 
Lyttleton, promoted. You see, boy, I did 
not forget you: you were to have ad the 
vacant troop in your own regiment. Now, 
I almost doubt the prudence of bringing 
your name under Lord Wellington’s notice. 
He may have recognized you; and, if he 
did so—why, I rather think—that is, I 
suspect—I mean, the quieter you keep 
the better.” 

While I poured forth my gratitude as 
warmly as I was able for the General’s 
great kindness to me, I expressed my per- 
fect concurrence in his views. 

‘¢ Believe me, sir,” said I, “I should 
much rather wait any number of years for 
my promotion, than incur the risk of a re- 
primand ; the more so, as it is not the first 
time I have blundered with his Lordship.” 
I here narrated my former meeting with. 
Sir Arthur, at which Craufurd’s mirth again 
burst forth, and he paced the room, hold- 
ing his sides in an ecstasy of merriment. 

“Come, come, lad, we'll hope for the 
best ; we'll give you the chance that he 
has not seen your face, and send the list 
forward as it is: but here come our fel- 
lows.” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and three 
officers of his staff entered, to whom, being 
severally introduced, we chatted away 
about the news of the morning until break- 
fast. 

<<T’ye frequently heard of you from my 
friend Hammersley,” said Captain Fitzroy, 
addressing me; ‘* you were intimately ac- 
quainted, I believe ?” 

‘«©Oh yes! Pray where is he now? We 
have not met for-a long time ?” 

‘<he poor fellow’s invalided ; that sa- 
bre-euf upon his head has turned out a 
sad affair, and he’s gone back to England 
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on a sick leave. Old Dashwood took him 
back with him as private secretary, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

‘©Ah!” said another, ‘‘ Dashwood has 
daughters, hasn’t he ? No bad notion of 
his ; for Hammersley will be a baronet 
some of these days, with a rent-roll of 
eight or nine thousand per annum.” 

“Sir George Dashwood,” said I, ‘has 
but one daughter, and I am quite sure that 
in his kindness to Hammersley no inten- 
tions of the kind you mention were mixed 
u on 

Pe, Well, I don’t know,” said the third, a 
pale, sickly youth, with handsome but 
delicate features. ‘I was on Dashwood’s 
staff until a few weeks ago, and certainly 
I thought there was something going on 
between Hammersley and Miss Lucy, who, 
be it spoken, is a devilish fine girl, though 
rather disposed to give herself airs.” 

I felt my cheek and my temples wou 
like a furnace; my hand trembled as 
lifted my coffee to my lips; and I would 
have given my expected promotion twice 
over to have had any reasonable ground of 
quarrel with the speaker. 

“Head, lads,” said Craufurd, ‘ that’s 
the very best thing I know about a com- 
mand. Asa bishop is always sure to por- 
tion off his daughters with deaneries and 
rectories, so your knowing old general al- 
ways marries his among his staff.” 

This sally was met with the ready laugh- 
ter of the subordinates, in which, however 
little disposed, I was obliged to join. 

“You are quite right, sir,” rejoimed the 
pale youth; ‘‘and Sir George has.no for- 
tune to give his daughter.” 

“‘ How came it, Horace, that you got off 
safe ?” said Fitzroy, with a certain air of 
affected seriousness in his voice and man- 
ner; ‘‘I wonder they let such a prize es- 
cape them.” 

*‘Well, it was not exactly their fault, I 
do confess. Old Dashwood did the civil 
toward me ; and la belle Lucie herself was 
condescending enough to be less cruel than 
to the rest of the staff. Her father threw 
us a good deal together; and, in fact, I 
believe—I fear—that is—that I didn’t be- 
have quite well.” 

«You may rest perfectly assured of it, 
sir,” said 1; ‘‘whatever your previous 
conduct may have been, you have com- 
pletely relieved your mind on this occa- 
sion, and behaved most shamefully !” 

Had a shell fallen in the midst of us, 
the faces around me could not have been 
more horror-struck, than when, in a cool, 
determined tone, I spoke these few words. 
Fitzroy pushed his chair slightly back 
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|from the table, and fixed his eyes full upon 


me. Craufurd grew dark purple over his 
whole face and forehead, and looked from 
one to the other of us, without speaking ; 
while the Honorable Horace Delawar, the 
individual addressed, never changed a 
muscle of his wan and sickly features, but 
lifting his eyes slowly from his muffin, 
lisped softly out, 

‘* You think so? How very good!” 

‘*¢ General Craufurd,” said I, the moment 
I could collect myself sufficiently to speak, 
““T am deeply grieved that I should so far 
have forgotten myself as to disturb the 
harmony of your table; but when I tell 
you that Sir George Dashwood is one of 
my warmest friends on earth ; that from 
my intimate knowledge of him, I am 
certain that gentleman’s statements are 
either the mere outpourings of folly, or 
worse—” 

““By Jove, O’Malley, you have a very 
singular mode of explaining away the mat- 
ter. Delawar, sit down again. Gentlemen, 
I have only one word to say about this 
transaction: I’ll have no squabbles nor 
broils here ; from this‘room to the guard- 
house is a five minutes’ walk. Promise 
me, upon your honors, this altercation 
ends here, or, as sure as my name’s Crau- 
furd, you shall both be placed under arrest, 
and the man who refuses to obey me shall 
be sent back to England.” 

Before I well knew in what way to pro- 
ceed, Mr. Delawar rose and bowed formally 
to the General, while I imitated his exam- 
ple ; silently we resumed our places, and, 
after a pause of a few moments, the cur- 
rent of conversation was renewed, and 
other topics discussed, but with such evi- 
dent awkward talk and constraint, that all 
parties felt relieved when the General rose 
from the table. 

‘*T say, O'Malley, have you forwarded 
the returns to the Adjutant-General’s of- 
fice ?” 

“Yes, sir; I dispatched them this 
morning before leaving my quarters.” 

‘Tam glad of it; the irregularities on 
this score have called forth a heavy repri- 
mand at head-quarters.” 

I was also glad of it, and it chanced that 
by mere accident I remembered to charge 
Mike with the papers, which, had they not 
been lying unsealed upon the table before 
me, would, in all likelihood, have escaped 
my attention. The post started to Lisbon 
that same morning, to take advantage of 
which I had set up writing for half the 
wight. Little was J aware at the moment 
what a mass of trouble and annoyance was 
in store for me from the circumstance. 
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ALMEIDA f tt 
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On the morning of the 7th we perceived, 


from a-‘movement in the French camp, that 
_ the wounded were being sent: to the rear, 
and shortly afterward the main body of their 
army commenced its retreat. They moved 
with slow, and,as it were, reluctant steps ; 
and Bessiéres, who commanded the Impe- 
rial Guard, turned his eyes more than once 
to that position which all the bravery of 
his troops was unavailing to capture.  Al- 
though our cavalry lay in force to the front 
of our line, no attempt was made to molest 
the retreating French ; and Massena, hay- 
ing retired beyond the Aguada, left a 
strong force to watch the ford, while the 
remainder of the army fell back upon 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

During this time we had succeeded in 
fortifying our position at Fuentes d@’Onoro 
so strongly as to resist any new attack, and 
Lord Wellington now turned his whole at- 
tention to the blockade of Almeida, which, 
py Massena’s retreat, was abandoned to-its 

ate. 

On the morning of the 10th I accompa- 
nied General Cranfurd in a reconnaissance 
of the fortress, which, from the intelligence 
we had lately received, could not much 
longer hold ont against our blockade. 
The fire from the enemy’s artillery was, 
however, hotly maintained ; and, as night 
fell, some squadrons of the Fourteenth, 
who were picketed near, were unable to 
light their watch-fires, being within reach 
of their shot. As the darkness increased, 
so did the cannonade, and the bright flash- 
es from the walls, and the deep booming of 
the artillery, became incessant. 

A hundred conjectures were afloat to ac- 
count for the circumstance ; some asserting 
that what we heard were mere signals to 
Massena’s army ; and others, that Brennier 
was destroying and mutilating the fortress 
before he evacuated it to the allies. 

It was a little past midnight when, tired 
from the fatigues of the day; I had fallen 
asleep beneath a tree, an explosion, louder 
than any which preceded it, burst’ sudden- 
ly forth, and, as I awoke and looked about 
me, I perceived the whole heavens illu- 
minated by one bright glare, while the 
crashing noise of falling stones and crum- 
bling masonry told me that amine had 
been sprung: the moment after all was 
ealm, and still, and motionless; a thick 
black smoke increasing the somber darkness 
of the night, shut out every star from view, 
and some drops of heavy rain began to fall. 
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_ ‘The silence, ten times more appalli 
than the din which preceded it, reinad 
heavily upon my senses, and a dread of 
some unknown danger crept over me; the ~ 
exhaustion, however, was greater than my 
fear, and again I sang into slumber. 
Scarcely had I been half an hour asleep, 
when the blast of a trumpet again awoke 
me, and I found, amid the confusion and 
excitement about, that something of im- 


‘portance had. occurred. Questions were 


eagerly asked on_all sides, but no one could 
explain what had happened. Toward the 
town all was still as death, but a dropping, 
irregular fire of musketry issued from the 
valley beside the Aguada. “What can this 
mean ? what can it be ?” we asked of each 
other. ‘*A sortie from the garrison,” 
said one; ‘A night attack by Massena’s 
troops,’ cried another; and, while thus 
we disputed and argued, a horseman was 
heard advancing along the road at the top 
of his speed. 

‘‘ Where are the cavalry ?” cried a Voice 
I recognized as one of my brother aides-de- 
camp. ‘‘ Where are the Fourteenth?” | 

A cheer from our party answered this 
question, and the next moment, breath- 
less and agitated, he rode in amongst 
us. 

“* What is it? are we attacked ?” 
** Would to Heaven that were all! 
come along, lads, follow me.” . 

*¢ What can it be, then ?” said I again ; 
while my anxiety knew no bounds. 

‘‘Brennier has escaped; burst his way 
through Pack’s division, and has already 
reached Valde Mula.” 

“The French have escaped!” was repeat- 
ed from mouth to mouth ; while, pressing 
spurs to our horses, we broke into a gallop, 
and dashed forward in the direction of the 
musketry. We soon came up with the 
36th Infantry,.who, having thrown away 
their knapsacks, were rapidly pressing the 
pursuit. The maledictions which burst 
from eyery side proved how severely the 
misfortune was felt by all, while the eager 
advance of the men bespoke how ardently 


But 


| they longed to repair the mishap. 


Dark as was the night, we passed them 
in a gallop, when suddenly the officer who 
commanded the leading squadron called 
out to halt. 

«‘ Take care there, lads!” cried he; ‘I 
hear the infantry before us ; we shall be 
down upon our own people.” 

The words were hardly spoken, when a 
bright flash blazed out before us, and a 
€mashing volley was poured into the squad- 
ron. 

‘‘The French! the French, by Jove !” 
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said Hampden. “Forward, boys! charge 


them !” 

Breaking into open order, to avoid our 
wounded comrades, several of whom had 
fallen by the fire, we rode down amongst 
them. In a moment their order-was bro- 
ken, their ranks pierced, and, fresh squad- 
rons coming up at the instant, they were 
sabred to a man. 

After this the French pursued their 
march in silence, and, even when assem- 
bling in force we rode down upon their 
squares, they never halted nor fired a shot. 
At Barba del Puerco, the ground being un- 
fit for cavalry, the Thirty-sixth took our 
place, and pressed them hotly home. Sevy- 
eral of the French were killed, and above 
three hundred made prisoners, but our fel- 
lows following up the pursuit too rashly, 
came upon an advanced body of Massena’s 
force, drawn up to await and cover Bren- 
nier’s retreat; the result was the loss of 
above thirty men in killed and wounded. 

Thus were the great efforts of the three 
preceding days rendered fruitless and nu- 
gatory. To maintain this blockade, Lord 
Wellington, with an inferior force, and a 
position by no means strong, had ventured 
to give the enemy battle; and now, by the 
unskillfulness of some and the negligence 
of others, were all his combinations 
thwarted, and the French General enabled 
to march his force through the midst of 
the blockading columns almost unmolested 
and uninjured. 

Lord Wellington’s indignation was great, 
as well it might be ; the prize for which he 
had contested was torn from his grasp at 
the very moment he had won it, and, al- 
though the gallantry of the troops in the 
pursuit might, under other circumstances, 
have called forth eulogium, his only obser- 
vation on the matter was a half-sarcastic 
allusion to the inconclusive effects of un- 
disciplined bravery. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” 
says the general order of the day, ‘* what 
has been printed in gazettes and newspa- 
pers, we have never seen small bodies, un- 
supported, successfully opposed to large ; 
nor has the experience of any officer real- 
ized the stories which all have read, of 
whole armies being driven by a handful of 
light infantry and dragoons.” 


CHAPTER XCIII, 


THE NIGHT ON THE AZAVA, é 


MASSENA was now recalled, and Mar- 
mont haying assumed the command of the 
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French army, retired toward Salamanca, 
while our troops went into cantonments 
upon the Aguada. A period of inaction 
succeeded to our previous life of bustle and 
excitement, and the whole interest of the 
campaign was now centered in Beresford’s 
army, exposed to Soult in Estramadura. 

On the 15th, Lord Wellington set out 
for that province, having already directed 
a strong force to march upon Badajos. 

“Well, O’Malley,” said Craufurd, as he 
returned from bidding Lord Wellington 
good-by, ‘‘ your business is all right; the 
Commander-in-Chief has signed my rec- 
ommendation, and you will get your troop.” 

While I continued to express my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for his kindness, the 
General, apparently inattentive to all I was 
saying, paced the room with hurried steps, 
stopping every now and then to glance at 
a large map of Spain which covered one 
wall of the apartment, while he muttered 
to himself some broken and disjointed 
sentences. 

‘Hight leagues—too weak in cavalry— 
with the left upon Fuenta Grenaldo—a 
strong position. O’Malley, you'll take a 
troop of dragoons and patrol the country 
toward Castro ; you’ll-reconnoiter the po- 
sition the sixth corps occupies, but avoid 
any collision with the enemy’s pickets, 
keeping the Azava between you and them. 
Take rations for three days.” 

** When shall I set out, sir?” 

** Now!” was the reply. 

Knowing with what pleasure the hardy 
veteran recognized anything like alacrity 
and dispatch, I resolved to gratify him ; 
and, before half an hour had elapsed, was 
ready with my troop to receive his final 
orders. 

** Well done, boy!” said he, as he came 
to the door of the hut, ‘‘ you’ve lost no 
time. I don’t believe I have any further 
instructions to give you; to ascertain as 
far as possible the probable movement of 
the enemy is my object, that’s all.” As he 
spoke this, he waved his hand, and wish- 
ing me ‘‘ Good-by,” walked leisurely back 
into the house. J saw that his mind was 
occupied by other thoughts ; ‘and, although 
I desired to obtain some more accurate in- 
formation for my guidance, knowing his 
dislike to questions, I merely returned his 
salute, and set forth upon my journey. 

The morning was beautiful ; the sun had 
risen about an hour, and the earth, re- 
freshed by the heavy dew of the night, 
was breathing forth all its luxuriant fra- 
grance. ‘The river, which flowed beside 
us, was clear as crystal, showing beneath 
its eddying current the shining, pebbly 
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bed, while, upon the surface, the water- 
lilies floated or sank, as the motion of the 
streaminelined, The tall cork-trees spread 
their shadows about us, and the richly 


pines birds. hopped from branch to 
seg awaking the echoes with their 
not Se. 


It is but seldom that the heart of man 
is thoroughly attuned to the circumstances 
of the scenery around him. How often do 
we need a struggle with ourselves to enjo 
the rich and beautiful landscape whic 
lies smiling in its freshness before us! 
How frequently do the blue sky and the 
calm air look down upon the heart darken- 
ed and shadowed with affliction! And 
how often have we felt the discrepancy be- 
tween the lowering look of winter and the 
glad sunshine of our hearts! The har- 
mony of the world without with our 
thoughts within is one of the purest, as it 
is one of the greatest, sources of happiness. 
Our hopes and our ambitions lose their 
selfish character when, feeling that fortune 
smiles upon us from all around, and the 
flattery which speaks to our hearts from 
the brightstars and the blue sky, the peak- 
ed mountain, or the humble flower, is 
greater in its mute eloquence than all the 
tongue of man can tell us. 

This feeling did I experience in all its 


hears it ; and there won’t bea soldier sober 
in his quarters that night in Portumna 
barracks! ’Pon my soul, there’s not a 
thing with a red coat on it, if it was even 
a.scarecrow to frighten the birds from the 
barley, that won’t be treated with respect 
when they hear of the news.” i? 

The country through which we traveled 
was marked at every step by the traces of 
a retreating army ; the fields of rich corn 
lay flattened beneath the tramp of cavalry, 
or the wheels of the baggage-wagons ; the — 
roads, cut, up and nearly impassable, were 
studded here and there with marks which 
indicated a bivouac; at the same time, 
everything around bore a very different 
aspect from what we had observed in Por- 
tugal ; there, the vindictive cruelty of the 
French soldiery had been seen in full sway. 
The ruined chateaux, the burned villages, 
the desecrated altars, the murdered peas- 
antry,—all attested the reyengeful spirit of. 
a beaten and baffled enemy. No sooner, 
however, had they crossed the frontiers, 
than, asif by magic, their character became 
totally changed. Disciplineand obedience 
succeeded to recklessness and pillage; 
and, instead of treating the natives with 
inhumanity and cruelty, in all their inter- 
course with the Spaniards the French be- 
haved with moderation and even kindness. 


fullness, as I ruminated upon my bettered | Paying for everything, obtaining their bil- 


fortunes, and felt within myself that secret 
instinct that tells of happiness to come. 
In such moods of mind my thoughts strayed 
ever homeward, and I could not help con- 
fessing how little were all my successes in 
my eyes, did I not hope for the day when 
I should pour forth my tale of war and bat- 
tle-field to the ears of those who loved 
me. 

I resolyed to write home at once to my 
uncle. I longed to tell him each incident 
of my career, and my heart glowed as I 
thought over the broken and disjointed 
sentences which every cottier around would 
whisper of my fortunes, far prouder as they 
would be in the humble deeds of one they 
knew, than in the proudest triumphs of a 
nation’s glory. 

Indeed, Mike himself gave the current to 
my thoughts. After riding beside me for 
some time in silence, he remarked, 

<‘ And isn’tit Father Rush will be proud 
when he sees your honor’s a captain ; to 
think of the little boy that he used to take 
before him on the ould gray mare for aride 
down the avenue; to think of him being a 
real captain, six feet two without his boots, 
and galloping over the French as if they 
were lurchers ! Peggy Mahon, that nursed 
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lets peaceably and quietly, marching with 
order and regularity, they advanced into 
the heart of the country, showing, by the 
most irrefragable proof, the astonishing 
evidences of a discipline which, by a word, 
could convert the lawless irregularities of a 
ruffian soldiery into the orderly habits and 
obedient conduct of a highly-organized 
army. 

As we neared the Azava, the tracks of 
the retiring enemy became gradually less 
perceptible, and the country, uninjured by 
the march, extended for miles around us 
in all the richness and abundance of a fa- 
vored climate. The tall corn waving its 
yellow gold, reflected like a sea the clouds 
that moved slowly about it. The wild 
gentian and the laurel grew thickly around, 
and the cattle stood basking in the clear 
streams, while some listless peasant loung- 
ed upon the bank beside them. Strange 
as all these evidences of peace and tranquil- 
lity were, so near to the devastating track 
of a mighty army, yet I have more than 
once witnessed the fact, and remarked how, 
but a short distance from the line of our 
hurried march, the country lay untouched 
and uninjured; and though the clank of 
arms and the dull roll of the artillery may 
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-dweller in his native valley, hé listened as 


he would have done to the passing thunder | 
-as it crashed above him; and when the 


bright sky and pure air succeeded to the 
-lowering atmosphere and the darkening 
storm, he looked forth upon his~ smilin 
fields and happy home, while he muttere 


to his heart a prayer of thanksgiving that 


the scourge was passed. 

We bivouacked upon the bank of the 
river, a truly Salvator Rosa scene; the 
rocks, towering high above us, were fis- 
sured by the channel of many a trickling 
stream, seeking, in its zigzag current, the 
bright river below. The dark pine-tree 
and the oak mingled their foliage with the 
graceful cedar, which spread its fan-like 
branches about us. Through the thick 
shade some occasional glimpses of a starry 
sky could yet be seen, and a faint yellow 
streak upon the silent river told that the 
queen of night was there. 

When I had eaten my frugal supper, I 
wandered forth alone upon the bank of the 
stream, now standing to watch its bold 
sweeps as it traversed the lonely valley 
before me, now turning to catch a passing 
glance at our red watch-fires, and the 
hardy features ‘which sat around. ‘The 
hoarse and careless laugh, the deep-toned 
voice of some old campaigner holding forth 
his tale of flood and field, were the only 
sounds I heard; and gradually I strolled 
beyond the reach of even these. The path 
beside the river, which seemed scarped 
from the rock, was barely sufficient for the 
passage of one man, a rude balustrade of 
wood being the only defense against the 
precipice, which, from a height of full 
thirty feet, looked down upon the stream. 
Here and there some broad gleam of moon- 
light would fall upon the opposite bank, 
which, unlike the one I occupied, stretched 
out into rich meadow and _ pasturage, 
broken by occasional clumps of ilex and 
beech. River scenery has been ever a 
passion with me; I can glory in the bold 
and broken outline of a mighty mountain ; 
I can gaze with delighted eyes upon the 
boundless sea, and know not whether to 
like it more in all the mighty outpouring 
of its wrath, when the white waves lift 
their heads to heaven, and break them- 
selves in foam upon the rocky beach, or in 
the calm beauty of its broad and mirrored 
surface, in which the bright world of sun 
and sky are seen full many a fathom deep. 
But far before these, I love the happy and 
tranquil beauty of some bright river, trac- 
ing its winding current through valley and 
through plain, now spreading into some 
calm and wayeless lake, now narrowing to 
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an eddying stream, with mossy rocks and 
waving trees darkening~over it. There’s 
not a hut, however lowly, where the net of 
the fisherman is stretched upon the sward, 
around whose hearth I do not picture 


|before me the faces of happy toil and 
{humble contentment, while, from the 


ruined tower upon the crag, methinks I 
hear the ancient sounds of wassail and of 
welcome ; and though the keep be fissured 
and the curtain falien, and though for 
banner there ‘‘ waves some tall wall-flower,” 
I can people its crumbling walls with 
images of the past; and the merry laugh 
of the warder, and the clanking tread of 
the mailed warrior, are as palpably before 
meas the tangled lichen that now trails 
from its battlements. . 

As I wandered on, I reached the little 
rustic stair which led downward from the 
path to the river side ; and, on examining 
further, perceived that at this place the 
stream. was fordable: a huge flat rock, 
filling up a great part of the river’s bed, 
occupied the middle, on either side of 
which the current ran with increased 
force. 

Bent upon exploring, I descended the 
cliff, and was preparing to cross, when my 
attention was attracted by the twinkle of a 
fire at some distance from me, on the op- 
posite side; the flame rose and fell in fit- 
ful flashes, as though some hand were 
ministering to it at the moment. As it 
was impossible, from the silence on every 
side, that it could proceed from a bivouac 
of the enemy, I resolved on approaching 
it, and examining it for myself. I knew 
that the shepherds in remote districts were 
accustomed thus to pass the summer 
nights, with no other covering save the 
blue vault above them. It was not impos- 
sible, too, that it might prove a Guerilla 
party, who frequently, in small numbers, 
hang upon the rear of a retreating army. 
Thus conjecturing, I crossed the stream, 
and, quickening my pace, walked forward 
in the direction of the blaze. For a mo- 
ment a projecting rock obstructed my 
progress; and, while I was devising 
some means of proceeding further, the 
sound of voices near me arrested my atten- 
tion. I listened, and what was my aston- 
ishment to hear that they spoke in French. 
I now crept cautiously to the verge of the 
rock and looked over; the ‘moon was 
streaming in its full brilliancy upon a little 
shelving strand beside the stream, and 
here I now beheld the figure of a French 
officer. Tle was habited in the undress 
uniform of a chasseur a& cheval, but wore 
arms; indeed, his occupation at the 
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moment was anything but a warlike one, 


he being leisurely employed in collecting 
some flask: Raga which apparently 
had been left to cool within the stream. 
“Eh bien, Alphonse!” said a voice in 
the direction of the fire, ‘what are you 
delaying for ?” 

“Tm coming, I’m coming,” said the 
other ; “‘ but, par Diew! I can only find 
five of our bottles ; one seems to have been 
carried away by the stream.” 

“*No matter,” replied the other, “we 
_ are but three of us, and one is, or should 

be, on the sick list.” 

The only answer to this was the mutter- 
ed chorus of a French drinking-song, in- 
terrupted at intervals by an imprecation 
upon the missing flask. It chanced, at 
this moment, that a slight clinking’ noise 
attracted me, and, on looking down, I 
perceived at the foot of the rock the prize 
he sought for. It had been, as he con- 
ceived, carried away by an eddy of the 
stream, and was borne, as a true. prisoner 
of war, within my grasp. I avow that 
from this moment my interest in the scene 
became considerably heightened: such a 
waif as a bottle of champagne was not to 
be despised in circumstances like mine:; 
and I watched with anxious eyes every 
gesture of the impatient Frenchman, and 
alternately vibrated between hope and fear, 
as he neared or receded from the missing 
flask. 

Let it go to the devil,” shouted his 
companion once more. ‘‘ Jacques has lost 
all patience with you.” 

‘‘ Be it so, then,” said the other, as he 
prepared to take up his burden. At this 
instant I made a slight effort so to change 
my position as to obtain a view of the rest 
of the party. The branch by which I sup- 
ported myself, however, gave way beneath 
my grasp with a loud crash. I lost my 
footing, and slipping downward from the 
rock, came plump into the stream below. 
The noise, the splash, and, more than all, 


the sudden appearance of a man beside| 


him, astounded the Frenchman, who al- 
most let fall his pannier, and thus we stood 
confronting each other for at least a couple 
of minutes in silence. A hearty burst of 
laughter from both parties terminated this 
awkward moment, while the Frenchman, 
with the readiness of his country, was the 
first to open the negotiation. 


‘« Sacré Diew!” said he, “ what can you | 


be doing here? You’re English, without 
doubt.” 


<‘ Even so,” said-I ; ‘* but that is the very 


question I was about to ask you ; what are | 


you doing here ?” 
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“Eh bien,” replied the other, gayl 
‘you shall be answered in all ARE eben, 
Our captain was wounded in the action of 
the 8th, and we heard had been carried up 
the country by some peasants. As the 
army fell back, we obtained permission to 
go in search of him : for two days all was 
fruitless; the peasantry fled at our ap- 
proach; and, although we captured some 
of our stolen property — among other 
things, the contents of this basket—yet we 
neyer came upon the track of our comrade 
till thiseyening. A good-hearted shepherd 
had taken him to his-hut, and treated him 
with every kindness, but no,sooner did he 
hear the gallop of our horses and the clank 
of our equipments, than, fearing himself 
to be made a prisoner, he fled up the 
mountains, leaving our friend behind him : 
voila notre histoire. Were we are, three in 
all, one of us with a deep sabre-cut in his 
shoulder. If you are the stronger party, 
we are, I suppose, your prisoners ; if not—” 

What was to have followed I know not, 
for at this moment his companion, who 
had finally lost all patience, came suddenly 
to the spot. 

‘¢ A prisoner,” cried he, placing a heavy 
hand upon my shoulder, while with the 
other he held his drawn sword pointed to- 
ward my breast. 

To draw a pistol from my bosom was the 
work of a second ; and while gently turn- 
ing the point of his weapon away, teal, 
said, 

“Not so fast, my friend, not so fast! 
The game is in my hands, not yours. I 
have only to pull this trigger, and my dra- 
goons are wpon you; whatever fate befall 
me, yours is certain.” 

A half-scornful laugh betrayed the in- 
credulity of him I addressed, while the 
other, apparently anxious to relieve the 
awkwardness of the moment, suddenly 
broke in with, 

‘We is right, Auguste, and you are 
wrong; we are in his power ; that 1s,” add- 
ed .he, smiling, ‘‘if he believes there is 
}any triumph in capturing such pawvres di- 
ables as ourselves.” 

The features of him he addressed sud- 
denly lost their scornful expression, and 
sheathing his sword with an air of almost 
melodramatic solemnity, he gravely pulled 
up his moustaches, and, after a pause of a 
'few seconds, solemnly ejaculated a male- 
diction upon his fortune. 

*€ (est toujours ainsi,” said he, with a 
bitterness that only a Frenchman can con- 
vey when cursing his destiny. “ Soyez bon 
enfant, and see what will come of it. Only 
|be good-natured, only be kind, and if you 
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because fortune has a heavier stroke in re- 
serve for you hereafter.” 

I could not help smiling at the French- 
man’s philosophy, which, assuming as a 
good augury, he gayly said, ‘So, then, 
you'll not make us prisoners. Isn’t it 
go?” 

‘* Prisoners,” said the other, ‘‘ nothing 
of the kind. Come and sup with us; Ill 
venture to say our larder is as well stocked 
as your own: in any case an omelet, a 
cold chicken, and a glass of champagne 
are not bad things in our circumstances.” 

I could not help laughing outright at 
the strangeness of the proposal. ‘‘I fear 
I must decline,” said I; ‘‘ you seem to for- 
get I am placed here to watch, not to join 

Olle” ; 
Me A la bonne heure,” cried the younger 
of the two; ‘‘do both. Come along ; soyez 
bon camarade ; you are always near your 
own people, so don’t refuse us.” 

In proportion as I declined, they both 
became more pressing in their entreaties, 
and, at last, I began to dread lest my re- 
fusal might seem to proceed from some 
fear as to the good faith of the invitation, 
and I never felt so awkwardly placed 
as when one plumply pressed me by 
saying, 

“* Mais pourquoi pas, mon cher?” 

I stammered out something about duty 
and discipline, when they both interrupted 
me by a long burst of laughter. 

«Come, come !” said they; ‘fin an hour 
—in half an hour, if you will—you shall 
be back with your own people. We’ve had 
plenty of fighting latterly, and we are like- 
ly to have enough in future; we know 
something of each other by this time in 
the field ; let us see how we get on in the 
bivouac !” 

Resolving not to be outdone in gen- 
erosity, I replied at once, ‘fHere goes, 
then !” 

Five minutes afterward I found myself 
seated at their bivouac fire. The captain, 
who was the oldest of the party, was a fine 
soldier-like fellow of some forty years old : 
he had served in the Imperial Guard 
through all the campaigns of Italy and 
Austria, and abounded in anecdotes of the 
French army. From him I learned many 
of those characteristic traits which so 
eminently distinguish the imperial troops, 
and saw how completely their bravest and 
boldest feats of arms depended upon the 
personal valor of him who led them on, 
From the daring enterprise of Napoleon 
at Lodi to the conduct of the lowest cor- 
poral in the grande armée, the picture pre- 
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sents nothing but a series of brilliant and 
splendid chivalry; while, at the same time, 
the warlike character of the nation is dis- 
played by that instinctive appreciation of 
courage and daring which teaches them to 
follow their officers to the very cannon’s 
mouth. 

“It was at Elchingen,” said the Captain, 
**you should have seen them. ‘The regi- 
ment in which I was a heutenant was or- 
dered to form close column, and charge 
through a narrow ravine to carry a brigade 
of guns, which, by a flanking fire, were de- 
vastating our troops. Before we could 
reach the causeway, we were obliged to 
pass an open plain, in which the ground 
dipped for about a hundred yards; the 
column moved on, and, though it descend- 
ed one hill, not a man ever mounted the 
opposite one. <A very avalanche of balls 
swept the entire valley ; and yet, amid the 
thunder and the smoke, the red glare of 
the artillery, and the carnage around them, 
our grenadiers marched firmly up. At 
last, Marshal Ney sent an aide-de-camp 
with orders to the troops to lay flat down, 
and in this position the artillery played 
over us for above half an hour. The Aus- 
trians gradually slackened, and finally dis- 
continued their fire : this was the moment 
to resume the attack. I crept cautiously 
to my knees, and looked about. One word 
brought my men around me; but I found 
to my horror that, of a battalion who came 
into action fourteen hundred strong, not 
five hundred remained ; and that I myself, 
a mere lheutenant, was now the senior offi- 
cer of the regiment. Our gallant colonel 
lay dead beside my feet. At this instant a 
thought struck me. I remembered a habit 
he possessed, in moments of difficulty and 
danger, of placing in his shako a small red 
plume which he commonly carried in his 
belt. I searched for it, and found it. As 
I held it aloft, amaddening cheer burst 
around me, while from out the line each 
officer sprang madly forward, and rushed 
to the head of the column. It was no 
longer a march. With aloud ery of ven- 
geance the mass rushed forward, the men 
trying to outstrip their officers, and come 
first in contact with the foe. Like tigers 
on the spring, they fell upon the enemy, 
who, crushed, overwhelmed, and mas- 
sacred, lay in slaughtered heaps around the 
cannon. The cavalry of the Guard came 
thundering on behind us, a whole division 
followed, and three thousand five hundred 
prisoners, and fourteen pieces of artillery, 
were captured. ; 

‘“T sat upon the carriage of a gun, my 
face begrimed with powder, and my uni- 
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form blackened and blood-stained. The 
whole thing appeared like some shocking 
dream. I felt a hand upon my shoulder, 
while a rough voice called in my ear, 
§ — du soixante-neuviéme, tu es mon 
frére . 

*<It was Ney who spoke. This,” added 
the brave Captain, his eyes filling as he 
said, the words—*‘ this is the sabre he gave 
me. 

I know not why I have narrated this 
anecdote ; it has little in itself, but, some- 
how, to me, it brings back in all its fullness 
the recollection of that night. 

There was something so strongly char- 
acteristic of the old Napoleonist in the 
tone of his narrative that I listened 
throughout with breathless attention. I 
began to feel, too, for the first time, what 
a powerful arm in war the Emperor had 
created by fostering the spirit of dividual 
enterprise. ‘The field thus opened to fame 
and distinction left no bounds to the ambi- 
tion of any. ‘The humble conscript, as he 
tore himself from the embraces of his 
mother, wiped his tearful eyes to see be- 
fore him in the distance the baton of a 
marshal. The bold soldier who stormed a 
battery, felt his heart beat more proudly 
and more securely beneath the cordon of 
the Legion than behind a cuirass of steel, 
and to a people in whom the sense of duty 
alone would seem cold, barren, and inglo- 
rious, he had substituted a highly-wrought 
chivalrous enthusiasm, and, by the prestige 
of his own name, the proud memory of his 
battles, and the glory of those mighty tour- 
naments at which all Europe were the 
spectators, he had converted a nation into 
an army. 

By a silent and instinctive compact we 
appeared to avoid those topics of the cam- 
paign in which the honor of our respective 
arms was interested; and once when, by 
mere accident, the youngest of the party 
adverted to Fuentes d’Onoro, the old Cap- 
tain adroitly turned the current of the 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ Come, Alphonse, 
let’s have asong.” 

<‘Yes,” said the other, “Le Pas de 
Charge.” 

‘¢ No, no,” said the Captain; “if I am 
to have a choice, let it be that little Bre- 
ton song you gave us on the Danube.” 

‘<So be it, then,” said Alphonse. “Tere 
goes |” 

I have endeavored to conyey, by a trans- 
lation, the words he sang ; but I feel con- 
scious how totally their feeling and sim- 
plicity are lost when deprived of their own 
patois, and the wild but touching melody 
that accompanied them. 
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WF hen the Gel Mau Seiad ta eannda oh aeher 
Have closed with the clone day, 1 


How happy, around the wate fire’s li 

To chat the long hours away; eh 
To chat the long hours away, my boy, 

And talk of the days to come, 
Or a better still, and a purer joy, 

To think of our far-off homie. 


‘How many a check will then grow pale, 

That never felt a tear ! 

And many a stalwart heart will quail, » 
That never quailed in fear ! : 

And the breast that, like some mighty rock 
Amid the foaming sea, 

Bore high against the battle’s shock 
Now heaves like infancy. 


«¢ And those who knew each other not, 

Their hands together steal, 

Each. thinks of some long hallowed spot, 
And all like brothers feel : 

Such holy thoughts to all are given ; 
The lowliest has his part ; 

The love of home, like love of Heayen, 
Is woven in our heart.” 


There was a pause as he concluded, each 
sank in his own reflections. How long we 
should have thus remained I know not; 
but we were speedily aroused from our ~ 
reyeries by the tramp of horses near us. 
We listened, and could plainly detect in 
their rude voices and coarse laughter the 
approach of a body of Guerillas. We 
looked from one to the other in silence and 
in fear. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate should we be discovered. Upon this 
point we were left little time to deliberate ; 
for, with a loud cheer, four Spanish horse- 
men galloped up to the spot, their carbines 
in the rest. ‘The Frenchmen sprang to 
their feet, and seized their sabres, bent 
upon making a resolute resistance. As for 
me, my determination was at once taken. 
Remaining quietly seated upon the grass, 
I stirred not fora moment, but, addressing 
him who appeared to be the chief of the 
Guerillas, said, in Spanish : 

«These are my prisoners ; I am a Brit- 
ish officer of dragoons, and my party 1s 
yonder.” 

This evidently unexpected declaration 
seemed to surprise them, and they con- 
ferred for a few moments together. Mean- 
while, they were joined by two others, mm 
one of whom we could recognize, by his 
costume, the real leader of the party. 

‘Tam captain in the light dragoons,” 
said I, repeating my declaration. 

‘“‘ Morte de Dios!” replied he; “it is 
false ; you are a spy !” 

The word was repeated from lip to lip 
by his party, and I saw, in their lowering 
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looks and darkening features, that the 
moment was a critical one for me. 


“Down with your arms!” cried he, 


«¢ Surrender 
prisoners ; Pll not bid ye 


turning to the Frenchmen. 
yourselves our 
twice !” ; 

The Frenchmen turned upon me an in- 
quiring look, as though to say that upon 
me now their hopes entirely reposed. 

“‘Do as he bids you,” said I; while at 
the same moment I sprang to my legs, and 
gave a loud, shrill whistle, the’ last echo of 
which had not died away in the distance 
ere it was replied to. 

‘¢ Make no resistance now,” said I to the 
Frenchmen ; “ our safety depends on this.” 

While this was passing, two of the Spa- 
niards had dismounted, and, detaching a 
coil of rope which hung from their saddle- 
peak, were proceeding to tie the prisoners 
wrist to wrist; the others, with their car- 
bines to the shoulder, covered ts man by 
man, the chief of the party haying singled 
out me as his peculiar prey. 

‘<The fate of Mascarenhas might have 
taught you better,” said he, ‘‘ than to play 
this game.” And then added, with a grim 
smile, ‘‘But we'll see if an Englishman 
will not make as good a carbonado as a 
Portuguese !” 

This eruel speech made my blood run 
cold, for I knew well to what he alluded. 
I was at Lisbon at the time it happened, 
but the melancholy fate of Julian Masca- 
renhas, the Portuguese spy, had reached 
me there. He was burned to death at 
Torres Vedras ! ; 

The Spaniard’s triumph over my terror 
was short-lived, indeed, for scarcely had 
the words fallen from his lips, when a 
party of the Fourteenth, dashing through 
the river at a gallop, came riding up. The 
attitude of the Guerillas, as they sat with 
presented arms, was sufficient for my fel- 
lows, who needed not the exhortation of 
him who rode foremost of the party : 

** Ride them down, boys! Tumble them 
over! Flatten their broad beavers, the 
infernal thieves !” 

““Whoop!” shouted Mike, as he rode at 
the chief, with the force of a catapult. 
Down went the Spaniard, horse and all; 
and, before he could disentangle himself, 
Mike was upon him, his knee pressed upon 
his neck. 

““Tsn’t it enough for ye to pillage the 
whole country, without robbing the king’s 
throops ?” cried he, as he held him fast 
to the earth with one hand, while he pre- 
sented a loaded pistol to his face. 

By this time the scene around me was 
sufficiently ludicrous. Such of the Gue- 
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rillas as had not been thrown by force from 
their saddles, had slid peaceably down, and 
depositing their arms upon the ground, 
dropped upon their knees in a semicircle 


around us, and, amid the hoarse laughter 


of the troopers and _ the irrepressible merri- 
ment of the Frenchmen, rose up the mut- 
tered prayers of the miserable Spaniards, 
who believed that now their last hour was 
come. 

“ Madre de Dios, indeed!” cried Mike, 
imitating the tone of a repentant old sin- 
ner, in a patched mantle; ‘‘it’s much the 
blessed Virgin thinks of the like o’ ye, 
thieves and rogues as ye are; it a’most 
puts me beyond my senses to see ye there 
crossing yourselves like rale Christians.” 

If I could not help indulging myself in 
this retributive cruelty toward the chief, 
and leaving him to the tender mercies of 
Mike, I ordered the others to rise and form 
in line before me. Affecting to oceupy 
myself entirely with them, I withdrew the 
attention of all from the French officers, 
who remained quiet spectators of the scene 
around them. 

‘* Point de fagons, gentlemen,” said I, 
in a whisper. ‘Get to your horses and 
away! now’s your time. Good-by!” 

A warm grasp of the hand from each was 
the only reply, and I turned once more to 
my discomfited friends, the Guerillas. 

“‘There, Mike, let the poor deyil rise. I 
confess appearances were strong against 
me just now.” 

“Well, Captain, are you convinced by 
this time that I was not deceiving you ?” 

The Guerilla muttered some words of 
apology between his teeth, and, while he 
shook the dust from his cloak, and arrang- 
ed the broken feather of his hat, cast a 
look of scowling and indignant meaning 
upon Mike, whose rough treatment he had 
evidently not forgiven. 

** Don’t be looking at me that way, you 
black thief ! or P]1—” 

‘‘HWold there!” said I; ‘‘no more of 
this. Come, gentlemen, we must be 
friends. If I mistake not, we’ye got some- 
thing like refreshment at our bivouade. In 
any case you'll partake of our watch-fire 
till morning.” 

They gladly accepted our invitation, and 
ere half an hour elapsed Mike’s perform- 
ance in the part of host had completely 
erased every unpleasant impression his 
first appearance gaye rise to; and as for 
myself, when I did sleep at last, the con- 
fused mixture of Spanish and Irish airs 
which issued from the thicket beside me, 
proved that a most intimate alliance had 
grown up between the parties. 
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_ Aw hour before dayiniak the Guerillas 
were in motion, and, having taken a most 
nious leave of us, they mounted 
their horses and set out upon their jour- 
ney. I saw their gaunt figures wind down 
the yalley, and watched them till they dis- 
appeared in the distance. ‘‘‘ Yes, brigands 
though they be,” thought I, “there is 
something fine, something heroic, in the 
spirit of their unrelenting vengeance.” 
The sleuth-hound never sought the lair of 
his victim with a more rayening appetite 
for blood than they track the retreating 
columns of the enemy. Hovering around 
the line of march, they sometimes swoop 
down in masses, and carry off a part of the 
baggage, or the wounded. The wearied 
soldier, overcome by heat and exhaustion, 
who drops behind his ranks, is their cer- 
tain victim; the sentry on an advanced 
post is scarcely less so. Whole pickets are 
sometimes attacked and carried off to a 
man; and, when traversing the lonely 
passes of some mountain gorge, or defiling 
through the dense shadows of a wooded 
glen, the stoutest heart has felt a fear, lest 
from behind the rock that frowned above 
him, or from the leafy thicket whose 
branches stirred without a breeze, the sharp 
ring of a Guerilla carbine might sound his 
death-knell. 

It was thus in the retreat upon Corunna 
fell Colonel Lefebvre. 
the attack upon our rear-guard, this gal- 
lant youth (he was scarce six-and-twenty), 
a colonel of his regiment, and decorated 
with the Legion of Honor, he led on every 
charge of his bold ‘‘ sabrewrs,” riding up 
to the very bayonets of our squares, waving 
his hat above his head, and seeming actual- 
ly to court his death-wound ; but so struck 
were our brave fellows with his gallant 
bearing, that they cheered him as he came 
on. 
It was in one of these moments as, ris- 
ing high in his stirrups, he bore down upon 
the unflinching ranks of the British in- 
fantry, the shrill whistle of a ball strewed 
the leaves upon the roadside, the exulting 


shout of a Guerilla followed it, and the| 


same instant Lefebvre fell forward upon his 
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Eyer foremost in| 


horse’s mane, a deluge of blood bursting | 


from his bosom. A broken cry escaped his 
lips—a last effort to cheer on his men ; his 


| 


noble charger galloped forward between our | 


squares, bearing to us as our prisoner the 
corpse of his rider. ; 
“Captain O’Malley,” said a mounted 


| 
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dragoon to the advanced sentry at the 


bottom of the little hill upon which I was 
standing. oases from head-quar- 


ters, sir,” delivering into my hands a lar 
sealed packet from the Adjutant-General’s — 
office. While he proceeded to search for 
another letter of which he was the bearer, 
I broke the seal and read as follows : 


«* Adjutant-General’s Office, May 15. 
-S1r,-—On the receipt of this order you 
are directed, having previously resigned 
your command to the officer next in 
seniority, to repair to head-quarters at 
Fuentes d’Onoro, there to report yourself 
under arrest. 
“‘T have the honor to be your obedient 
servant, 
“ GrorGE Hopeton, Military Secretary.” 


‘¢ What the devil can this mean ?” said 
I to myself, as I read the lines over again 
and again. ‘‘ What have I done lately, or 
what have I left undone to involve me in 
this scrape? Ah!’ thought I, ‘‘to be 
sure, it can be nothing else. Lord Wel- 
lington did recognize me. that unlucky 
morning, and has determined not to let 
me pass unpunished. How unfortunate. 
Scarcely twenty-four hours have elapsed 
since fortune seemed to smile upon me 
from every side, and now the very destiny 
I most dreaded stares me fully in the face.” 
A reprimand, or the sentence of a court- 
martial, I shrank from with a coward’s 
fear. It mattered comparatively little 
from what source arising, the injury to my 
pride as a man and my spirit as a soldier 


| would be almost the same. 


‘«¢ This is the letter, sir,” said the orderly, 
presenting me with a packet, the address 
of which was in Power’s handwriting. 
Eagerly tearing it open, I sought for some- 
thing which might explam my unhappy 
position. It bore the same date as the 
official letter, and ran thus: 


‘‘My DEAR CHARLEY,—I joined yester- 
day, just in time to enjoy the heartiest 
augh I have had since our meeting. If 
notoriety can gratify you, by Jove you 


— 


‘have it; for Charles O’Malley and his man 


Mickey Free are by-words in every mess 
from Villa Formosa to the rear-guard. As 
it?s only fair you should participate a 
little in’ the fun you’ve originated, let me 
explain the cause: Your inimitable man 
Mike, to whom it appears you intrusted 
the report of ‘killed and wounded for the 
Adjutant-General, having just at that 
moment accomplished a letter to his friends 
at home, substituted his correspondence 
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for your returns, and, doubtless, sent the 
list of the casualties as very interesting 
information to his sweetheart in Ireland. 
If such be the case, I hope and trust she 


has taken the blunder in better part than | 


old Colburn, who swears he’ll bring you to 
a court-martial, under Heaven knows what 
charges. In fact his passion has known 
no bounds since the event; and a fit of 
jaundice has given his ‘face a kind of neu- 
tral tint between green and yellow, like 
nothing I know of except the facings of 
the ‘dirty Half-hundred.’ * 

“Ag Mr. Free’s letter may be as great a 

curiosity to you asit has been to us, I inclose 
you a copy of it, which Hopeton obtained 
for me. It certainly places the estimable 
Mike in a strong light as a dispatch-writer. 
The occasional interruption to the current 
of the letter, you will perceive, arises from 
Mike haying used the pen of a comrade, 
writing being, doubtless, an~accomplish- 
-ment forgotten in the haste of preparing 
Mr. Free for the world : and the amanuen- 
sis has, in more than one instance, com- 
mitted to paper more than was meant by 
the author : 


«¢¢ Mrs. M‘Gra,—Tear an ages, sure I 
need not be treating her that way. Now, 
just say Mrs. Mary-—ay, that’ll do—Mrs. 
Mary, it’s maybe surprised you'll be to be 
reading a letter from your humble servant, 
sitting on the top of the Alps.—Arrah, 
maybe it’s not the Alps; but sure she’ll 
never know—fornent the whole French 
army, with Bony himself and all his jin- 
nerals—God be between us and harm— 
ready to murther every mother’s son of us, 
ay they was able, Molly darlin’; but, with 
the blessing of Providence, and Lord Wel- 
lington, and Mister Charles, we’ll bate 
them yet, as we bate them afore. 

“¢My lips is wathering at the thought 
o’ the plunder. I often think of Tim 
Riley, that was hanged for sheep-stealing ; 
he’d be worth his weight in gold here. 

“** Mister Charles is now a captain— 
devil a less—and myself might be some- 
thin’ that same, but ye see I was always of 
a bashful nature, and recommended the 
master in my place. ‘‘He’s mighty 
young, Mister Charles is,” says my Lord 
Wellington to me,—‘‘he’s mighty young, 
Mr. Free.” “He is, my lord,” says 1; 
‘*he’s young, as you obsarve, but he’s as 
much divilment in him as many that might 
be his father.” “'That’s somethin’, Mr. 


* Wor the information of my unmilitary readers, 
I may remark that this sobriquet was applied to the 
50th Regiment. 
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Free,” says my Lord; ‘‘ye say he comes 
from a good stock ?” ‘‘'The rale sort; my 
Lord,” says 1; *‘an ould, ancient family, 
that’s spent every sixpence they had in 
treating their neighbors. My father lived 
near him for years,”—you see, Molly, 
said that to season the discourse. ‘‘ Well 
make him a captain,” says my Lord; 
‘*but, Mr. Free, could we do nothing for 
you?” “Nothing, at present, my Lord. 
When my friends comes into power,” says 
I, “‘they’ll think of me. There’s many a 
little thing to give away in Ireland, and 
they often find it mighty hard to find a 
man for lord-lieutenant ; and if that same, 
or a tide-waiter’s place was vacant—” 
“Just tell me,” says my lord. ‘It’s 
what T’ll do,” says I. ‘ And now, wishing 
you happy dreams, T’ll take my lave.” 
Just so, Molly, it’s hand and glove we are. 
A pleasant face, agreeable manners, sea- 
soned with natural modesty, and a good 
pair of legs, them’s the gifts to push a 
man’s way in the world, And even with 
the ladies—but sure I am forgetting, my 
master was proposed for, and your humble 
servant too, by two illigant creatures in 
Lisbon ; but it wouldn’t do, Molly,—it’s 
higher nor that we'll be looking—rale 
princesses, the devil a less. ‘Tell Kitty 
Hannigan I hope she’s well: she was a 
disarving young woman in her situation in 
life. Shusey Dogherty, at the cross roads 
—if I don’t forget the name—was a good- 
looking slip too; give her my affectionate 
salutations, as we say in the Portuguese. 
Thope T’ll be able to bear the inclemen- 
tuous nature of your climate when I go 
back ; but I can’t expect to stay long—for 
Lord Wellington can’t do without me. 
We play duets on the guitar together every 
evening. The master is shouting for a 
blanket, so no more at present from 
««¢ Your very affectionate friend, 
‘*¢ MICKEY FREE, 


““*P,§.—I don’t write this myself, for 
the Spanish tongue puts me out o’ the 
habit of English. Tell Father Rush, if 
he’d study the Portuguese, ’d use my in- 
terest for him with the Bishop of Toledo. 
It’s a country he’d like—no regular sta- 
tions, but promiscuous eating and drink- 
ing, and as pretty girls as ever confessed 
their sins.’ 


‘* My poor Charley, I think I am looking 
at you. I think I can see the struggle be- 
tween indignation and laughter, which 
every line of this letter inflicts upon you. 
Get back as quickly as you can, and we'll 
try if Craufurd won’t pull you through 
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the business. In any case, expect no sym- 


pathy ; and, if you feel disposed to be an-, 
ou, you had 


gry with all who laugh at 
better publish a challenge in the next gene- 
ral order. George Scott, of the Grays, bids 
me say, that if you’re hard up for eash, 
he'll give you a couple of hundred for 
Mickey Free. I told him I thought you’d 
accept it, as your uncle has the breed of 
those fellows upon his estate, and might 
haye no objection to weed his stud. Ham- 
mersley’s gone back with the Dashwoods ; 
but I don’t think you need fear anything 
in that quarter. At the same time, if you 
wish for success, make a bold push for the 
eerage and half a dozen decorations, for 
{iss Luey is most decidedly gone wild 
about military distinction. As for me, my 
affairs go on well; I’ve had half a dozen 
quarrels with Inez, but we parted good 
friends, and my bad Portuguese has got 
me. out of all difficulties with papa, who 
pressed me tolerably close as to fortune. I 
shall want your assistance in this matter 
et. If parchments will satisfy him, I 
think I could get upa qualification ; but, 
somehow, the matter must be done, for 
I’m resolved to have his daughter. 
‘The orderly is starting, so no more 
till we meet. Yours ever, 
‘*FRED POWER.” 


‘¢ Godwin,” said I, as I closed the letter, 
“<T find myself in a scrape at head-quar- 
ters ; you are-to take the command of the 
detachment, for I must set out at once.” 

‘Nothing serious, I hope; O’Malley ?” 

‘©Oh no! nothing of consequence. A 
most absurd blunder of my rascally-serv- 
ant.” 

“The Irish fellow yonder ?” 

««The same.” 

<< He seems to take it easily, however.” 

‘© Qh, confound him ! he does not know 
what trouble he has involved me in; not 
that he’ll care much when he does.” 

«“ Why, he does not seem to be of a very 
desponding temperament. Listen to the 
fellow! ll be hanged if he’s not sing- 
ing !” 

‘I’m devilishly disposed to spoil his 
mirth. ‘They tell me, however, he always 
keeps the troop in good humor ; and see, 
the fellows are actually cleaning his horses 
for him, while he is sitting on the bank !” 

‘¢ Faith, O'Malley, that fellow knows the 
world. Just hear him.” 

Mr. Free was, as described, most leisure- 
ly reposing on a bank, a mug of something 
drinkable beside him, and a pipe of that 
curtailed proportion which an Irishman 
loves held daintily between his fingers. 


- 
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ppeared to be giving his directions to 
some soldiers of the $36 who were busi- 
ly cleaning his horses and accoutrements 
for him. ne 

‘*That’s it, Jim! Rub ’em down along 
the hocks ; he won’t kick ; it’s only play. 
Scrub away, honey; that’s the devil’s own 
carbine to get clean.” ~ at 

‘© Well, I say, Mr. Free, are you going to 
give us that ere song?” + 

“© Yes; Ill be danged if I burnish your 
sabre if you don’t sing,” 

“Tear an ages! ain’t I composin’ it? 
Av I was Tommy Moore I couldn’t be . 
quicker.” 

‘“Well, come along, my hearty; let’s 
hear it.” 

*©Oh, murther!” said Mike, draining 
the pot to its last few drops, which he 
poured pathetically upon the grass before 
him, and then haying emptied the ashes 
from his pipe, he heaved a deep sigh, as 
though to say, life had no pleasures in 
store for him. A brief pause followed, af- 
ter which, to the evident delight of his 
expectant audience, he began the follow- 
ing song, to the popular air of ‘‘ Paddy 
O’Carroll.” 


BAD LUCK TO THIS MARCHING. 


Air—* Paddy O*Carroll.” 


‘* Bad luck to this marching, 

Pipeclaying and starching, 

How neat one must be to be killed by the French ! 
I’m sick of parading, 
Through wet and cowld wading, 

Or standing all night to be shot in a trench. 
To the tune of a fife 
They dispose of your life, 

You surrender your soul to some illigant lilt ; 
Now I like Garryowen, 

. When I hear it at home, 
But ee not half so sweet when you're going to be 
ilt. 


‘¢ Then though up late and early, 
Our pay comes so rarely, 
The devil a farthing we’ve ever to spare ; 
They say some disaster 
Befell the paymaster ; 
On my conscience 1 think that the money’s not 
there. 
And, just think, what a blunder, 
They won’t let us plunder, 
While the convents invite us to rob them, ’tis clear, 
Though there isn’t a village, 
But cries, ‘Come and pillage,’ 
Yet we leaye all the mutton behind for Mounseer. 


‘‘ Like a sailor that’s nigh land, 
I long for that island 
Where even the kisses we steal if we please ; 
Where it is no disgrace, 
If you don’t wash your face, 
And you’ye nothing to do but to stand at your ease. 
With no sergeant t’ abuse us, 
We fight to amuse us, 
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Sure it’s better bate Christians than kick a baboon. 
ow I’d dance like a fairy, 
. _ To see ould Dunleary, ; 
And think twice ere I’d leave it to be a dragoon !” 


««There’s a sweet little bit for you,” 
said Mike, as he concluded; ‘‘ thrown off 
ag aisy as a game at football.” 

“‘T say, Mr. Free, the Captain’s looking 
for you; he’s just received dispatches from 
the camp, and’wants his horses.” 

““In that case, gentlemen, I must take 
my leave of you; with the more regret, 
too, that I was thinking of treating you to 
a supper this evening. You needn’t be 
laughing, it’s in earnest I am. Coming, 
sir,—coming !” shouted he, in a louder 
tone, answering some imaginary call, as an 
excuse for his exit. 

When he appeared before me, an air of 
most business-like alacrity had succeeded 
to his late appearance, and haying taken 
my orders to get the horses in readiness, 
he left me at once, and in Jess than half 
an hour we were upon the road. 


CHAPTER XCY. 
MONSOON IN TROUBLE. 


As I rode along toward Fuentes d’Onoro, 
IT could not help feeling provoked at the 
absurd circumstances in which I was in- 
volyed. ‘To be made the subject of laugh- 
ter for a whole army was by no means a 
pleasant consideration ; but what I felt far 
worse was, the possibility that the mention 
of my name in connection with a repri- 
mand might reach the ears of those who 
knew nothing of the cause. 

Mr. Free himself seemed little under the 
influence of similar feelings; for when, 
after a silence of a couple of hours, I turn- 
ed suddenly toward him-with a half-angry 
look, and remarked, ‘‘ You see, sir, what 
your confounded blundering has done,”’ his 
cool reply was, 

“ Ah! then, won’t Mrs. M‘Gra be fright- 
ened out of her life when she reads all 
about the killed and wounded in your 
honor’s report. I wonder if they ever had 
the manners to send my own letter after- 
ward, when they found out their mis- 
take !” 

‘Their mistake, do you say? rather 
yours! You appear te have a happy knack 
of shifting blame from your own shoul- 
ders. And do you fancy that they’ve 
nothing else to do than to trouble their 
heads about your absurd letters ? ” 

“Faith ! it’s easily seen you never saw 
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my letter, or you wouldn’t be saying that ; 
and sure it’s not much trouble it would 
give Colonel Fitzroy or any o’ the staff 
that write a good hand, just to put in a 
line to Mrs. M‘Gra, to prevent her feeling 
alarmed about that murthering paper. 
Well, well, it’s God’s blessing! I don’t 
think there’s anybody of the name of 
Mickey Free high up in the army but my- 
self; so that the family won’t be going 
into mourning for me on a false alarm.” 

I had not patience to participate in this 
view of the case; so that I contined my 
journey without speaking. We had jogged 
along for some time after dark, when the 
distant twinkle of the watch-fires an- 
nounced our approach to the camp. A 
detachment of the Fourteenth formed the 
advanced post, and from the officer in 
command I learned that Power was quar- 
tered at a small mill about half a mile dis- 
tant ; thither I accordingly turned my 
steps, but finding that the path which led 
abruptly down to it was broken, and cut 
up in many places, I sent Mike back with 


|the horses, and continued my way alone 


on foot. 

The night was deliciously calm ; and, as 
I approached the little rustic mill, I could 
not help feeling struck with Power’s taste 
in a billet. 

A little vine-clad cottage, built close 
against a rock, nearly concealed by the 
dense foliage around it, stood beside a 
clear rivulet whose eddying current sup- 
plied water to the mill, and rose in a dew- 
like spray, which sparkled like gems in the 
pale moonlight. All was still within, but 
as I came nearer I thought I could detect 
the chords of a guitar. ‘‘Can it be,” 
thought I, ‘‘that Master Fred has given 
himself up to minstrelsy ! or is it some 
little dress-rehearsal for a serenade ? But 
no,” thought 1, ‘‘ that certainly is not 
Power’s voice.” I crept stealthily down 
the little path, and approached the win- 
dow ; the lattice lay open, and, as the cur- 
tain waved to and fro with the night air, 
I could see plainly all who were in the 
room. 

Close beside the window sat a large, 
dark-featured Spaniard, his hands crossed 
upon his- bosom, and his head inclined 
heavily forward, the attitude perfectly de- 
noting deep sleep, even had not his cigar, 
which remained passively between his lips, 
ceased to give forth its blue smoke wreath. 
At alittle distance from him sat a young 
girl, who, even by the uncertain. light, I 
could perceive was possessed of all that 
delicacy of form and gracefulness of car- 
riage which characterize her nation, 
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Her features—paler still from the 
contrast with her jet-black hair and dark 
costume—were lit mi with an expression 
of animation and enthusiasm as her fingers 
swept rapidly and boldly across the strings 
of a guitar. . 

«* And you're not tired of it yet ?” said 
she, bending her head downward toward 
one whom I now for the first time per- 
ceived. 

Reclining carelessly at her feet, his arm 
leaning upon her chair, whilst his hand 
occasionally touched her taper fingers, lay 
my good friend, Master Fred Power. An 
undress jacket thrown loosely open, and a 
black neckcloth negligently knotted, be- 
spoke the easy nonchalance with which he 
prosecuted his courtship. : 

*Do sing it again,” said he, pressing 
her fingers to his lips. 

What she replied I could not catch ; but 
Fred resumed : “‘ No, no, he never wakes ; 
the infernal clatter of that mill is his lul- 
laby.” 

“But your friend will be here soon,” 
said she. ‘Is it not so?” 

«Oh, poor Charley! I’d almost forgot- 
ten him; by-the-by, you mustn’t fall in 
love with him: there now, do not look 
angry; I only meant that, as I knew he’d 
be desperately smitten, you’ shouldn’t let 
him fancy he got any encouragement. 

‘© What would you have me do?” said 
she, artlessly. . 

“T have been thinking over that, too. 
In the first place, you’d better never let 
him hear you sing; scarcely ever smile; 
and, as far as possible, keep out of his 
sight.” 

“One would think, Senhor, that all 
these precautions were to be taken more 
on my account than his. Is he so very 
dangerous, then ?” 

“Not a bitof it! Good-looking enough 
he is, but—only a boy ; at the same time, 
a devilish bold one! and he’d think no 
more of springing through that window, 
and throwing his arms round your neck, 
the very first moment of his arriyal, than 
I should of whispering how much I love 

ou.” 
Dine How very odd he must be! I’m sure 
IT should like him.” 

«‘ Many thanks to both for your kind 
hints; and now to take advantage of 
them.” So saying, I stepped lightly upon 
the window-sill, cleared the miller with 
one spring, and, before Power could re- 
cover his legs, or Margeritta her astonish- 
ment, I clasped her in my arms, and kissed 
her on either cheek. 

‘‘ Charley ! Charley! Damn it, man, it 
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won’t do!” cried Fred ; while the young 


lady, evidently more amused at his discom- 


fiture than a 


onted at the liberty, threw 
herself into a 


seat, and laughed immode- 
rately. rng epee ee 


‘‘Ha! Hilloa there! What is’t ?” 
shouted the miller, rousing himself from 
his nap, and looking eagerly around. 
‘‘Are they coming ? Are the French 
coming ?” f 

A hearty renewal of his daughter’s 
laughter was the only reply ; while Power 
relieved his anxiety by saying, uth 

‘©No, no, Pedrillo, not the Frerich ; a 
mere marauding party—nothing more. 
say, Charley,” continued he, in a lower 
tone, “you had better lose no time in _re- 
porting yourself at head-quarters. We'll 
walk up together. Devilish awkward 
scrape yours.” 

‘Never fear, Fred; time enough for 
all that. For the present, if you permit 
me, I’ll follow up my acquaintance with 
our fair friend here.” 

“Gently, gently!” said he, with a look 
of most imposing seriousness. ‘Don’t 
mistake her; she’s not a mere country 
girl: you understand ?—been bred in a 
convent here—rather superior kind of 
thing.” 

«©Come, come, Fred, I’m not the man 
to interfere with you for a moment.” 

“‘Good-night, Senhor,” said the old 
miller, who had been waiting patiently all 
this time to pay his respects before going. 

“Yes, that’s it!” cried Power, eagerly. 
“ Good-night, Pedrillo,” 

<< Buonos noches,” lisped out Margeritta, 
with a slight courtesy. 

I sprang forward to acknowledge her 
salutation, when Power coolly interposed 
between us, and, closing the door after 
them, placed his back against it. 

‘Master Charley, I must read you a 
lesson—” 

‘You inveterate hypocrite, don’t at- 
tempt this nonsense with me. But come, 
tell me how long you have been here ?” 

<< Just twenty-four of the shortest hours 
I ever passed at an outpost. But lis- 
ten—do you know that voice? Isn’t it 
O’Shaughnessy ?” 

«To be sure it is. Hear the fellow’s 
song.” 


“‘My father cared little for shot or shell, 
He laughed at death and dangers ; 
And he’d storm the very gates of hell 
With a company of the ‘ Rangers.’ 
So sing tow, row, row, row, row,” etc. 


“An than, Mister Power, it’s twice ’d 
think of returning your visit, if I knew 
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the state of your ee ie ut there’s a 
grand jury in Spain, they might give you a 
presentment for this bit of road. My 
knees are as bare as a commissary’s con- 


science, and I’ve knocked as much flesh off 


my shin-bones as would make a cornet in 
the hussars !” 

_ A regular roar of laughter from both of 
us apprised Dennis of our vicinity. 

“And it’s laughing ye are? Wouldn’t 
it be as polite just to hold a candle or 
lantern for me in this confounded water- 
course ?” 

‘< How goes it, Major ?” cried I, extend- 
ing my hand to him through the win- 
dow. 

“¢ Charley—Charley O’Malley, my son ! 
I’m glad to see you. It’s a hearty laugh 

ou gave us this morning. My friend 
ees a pleasant fellow for a secretary- 


at-war. But it’s all settled now; Crau- 
furd arranged it for you this after- 
noon.” 


“You don’t say so! Pray tell me all 
about it.” 

«‘That’s just what I won’t; for, ye see, 
I don’t know it; but I believe old Mon- 
soon’s affair has put everything out of 
their heads.” 

“© Monsoon’s affair! what is that ? Out 
with it, Dennis.” 

“Faith, Ill be just as discreet about that 
as your own business. All I can tell you 
is, that they brought him up to head- 
quarters this evening with a sergeant’s 
guard, and they say he’s to be tried by 
court-martial; and Picton is in a blessed 
humor about it.” . 

‘What could it possibly have been ? 
Some plundering affair, depend on it.” 

‘Faith, you may swear it wasn’t for his 
little charities, as Dr. Pangloss calls them, 
they’ve pulled him up,” eried Power. 

** Maurice is in high feather about it,” 
said Dennis. ‘There are five of them up 
at Fuentes, making a list of the charges to 
send to Monsoon; for Bob Mahon, it 
seems, heard of the old fellow’s doings up 
the mountains.” 

“What glorious fun!” said Power. 
«‘Let’s haste and join them, boys.” 

“Agreed,” said I. “Isritefap 
this ?” 

“Another stage. When we’ve got some- 
thing to eat,” said the Major, ‘‘if Power 
has any intentions that way—” 

“Well, I really did. begin to fear Fred’s 
memory was lapsing; but somehow, poor 
fellow, smiles have been more in his way 
than sandwiches lately.” 

An admonishing look from Power was 
his only reply, as he walked toward the 


from 
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door. Bent upon teasing him, however, I 


continued, ; 4 ith 
“My only fear is, he may do something 


silly.” 
‘Who? Monsoon, is it ?” -- 
‘‘No,no. Not Monsoon ; another friend 
of ours.” 


“Faith, I scarcely thought your fears of 
old Monsoon were called for. He’s a fox 
—the devil a less.” 

‘“No, no, Dennis. I wasn’t thinking of 

him. My anxieties were for a most soft- 
hearted young gentleman—one Fred Pow- 
ere’ 
‘‘Charley, Charley!” said Fred, from 
the door where he had been giving direc- 
tions to his servant about supper. “A 
man tan scarce do a more silly thing than 
marry in the army; all the disagreeables 
of married life, with none of its better 
features.” 

‘* Marry—marry !” shouted O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; “upon my conscience, it’s iIncom- 
prehensible to me how a man can be guilty 
of it. To be sure, I don’t mean to say 
that there are not cireumstances—such as 
half-pay, old age; infirmity, the loss of 
your limbs, and the like; but that, with 
good health and a small balance at your 
banker’s, you should be led into such an 
embarrassment—” 

“Men will flirt,” said I, interrupting ; 
“men will press taper fingers, look into 
bright eyes, and feel their witchery; and, 
although the fair owners be only quizzing 
them half the time, and amusing them- 
selves the other, and though they be the 
veriest hackneyed coquettes—” 

‘Pid you ever meet the Dalrymple girls, 
Dennis ?” said Fred, with a look I shall 
never forget. 

What the reply was I cannot tell. My 
shame and confusion were overwhelming, 
and Power’s victory complete. 

“Here comes the prog,” cried Dennis, as 
Power’s servant entered with a yery plausi- 
ble-looking tray, while Fred proceeded to 
place before us a strong army of decanters. 

Our supper was excellent, and we were 
enjoying ourselves to the utmost, when an 
orderly sergeant suddenly opened the 
door, and raising his hand to his cap, asked 
if Major Power was there ? 

“* A letter for you, sir.” 

‘*Monsoon’s writing, by Jove! Come, 
boys, let us see what it means. What a 
hand the old fellow writes! The letters 
look all crazy, and are tumbling against 
each other on every side. Did you ever see 
Sry half so tipsy as the crossing of 
that ¢?” 


‘Read it! Read it out, Fred!” 
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\ 
SOE Yes 
‘*<Dpar PowER,—I’min such a scrape ! 
Come up and see me at once ; bring a lit- 
tle sherry with you, and we'll talk over 
what’s to be done. 
«<< Yours ever, . 


«<«B, Monsoon. 
«*« Quarter-General.” 


We resolved to finish our evening with 
the Major; so that, each having armed 
himself with a bottle or two, and the rem- 
nants of our supper, we set out toward his 
quarters, under the guidance of the order- 
ly. After a sharp walk of half an hour, 
we reached a small hut, where two sentries 
of the Eighty-eighth were posted at the 
door. 

O’Shaughnessy procured admittance for 
us, and in we went. At a small table, 
lighted by a thin tallow-candle, sat old 
Monsoon, who, the weather being hot, had 
neither coat nor wig on; an old cracked 
china teapot, in which, as we found after- 
ward, he had mixed a little grog, stood 
before him, and a large mass of papers lay 
scattered around on every side ; he himself 
being oceupied in poring over their con- 
tents, and taking occasional draughts from 
his uncouth goblet. 

As we entered noiselessly, he never per- 
ceived us, but continued to mumble over, 
in a low tone, from the documents before 
him : 

«‘ Upon my life, it’s like adream to me! 
What infernal stuff this brandy is! 

<< ¢ OuarGceE No. 8.—For conduct highly 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, in 
forcing the cellar of the San Nicholas con- 
yent at Banos, taking large quantities of 
wine therefrom, and subsequently compel- 
ling the prior to dance a bolero, thus creat- 
ing a riot, and tending to destroy the har- 
mony between the British and the Portu- 
guese, so strongly inculcated to be preserv- 
ed by the general orders.’ 

‘‘ Destroying the harmony! Bless their 
hearts! How little they know of it! Ive 
never passed a jollier night in the Penin- 
sula! he Prior’s a trump, and, as for 
the bolero, he would dance it. I hope they 
say nothing about my hornpipe. 

‘<¢OHarce No, 9.—For a gross viola- 
tion of his duty as an officer, in sending a 
part of his brigade to attack and pillage 
the Alcalde of Banos; thereby endanger- 
ing the public peace of the town, being a 
flagrant breach of discipline and direct vio- 
lation of the articles of war,’ 

‘¢ Well, I’m afraid I was rather sharp on 
the Alcalde, but we did him no harm ex- 
cept the fright. What sherry the fellow 
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into the hands of the French. 

-«©¢QOnarGE No. 10.—For threatening, 
on or about the night of the 3d, to place 
the town of Banos under contribution, and 
subsequently igtoie. the authorities to 
walk in procession before him, in absurd 
and ridiculous costumes.’ 

*« Lord, how good it was! I shall never 
forget the old Alcalde! One of my fellows 
fastened a dead lamb round his neck, and 
told him it was the golden fleece. The 
Commander-in-Chief would haye laughed 
himself if he had been there. Picton’s 
much too grave—never likes a joke. 

«© QHAnrGe No, 11.—-For insubordina- 
tion and disobedience, in refusing to give 
up his sword, and rendering it necessary 
for the Portuguese guard to take it by 
force ; thereby placing himself in a situa- 
tion highly degrading to a British officer.’ 

‘‘Didn’t I lay about me before they got 
it !—Who’s that ?—Who’s laughing there ? 
—Ah, boys! I’m glad to see you.u—How 
are you Fred ?—Well, Charley, ’ve heard 
of your scrape; very sad thing for so 
young a fellow as you are; I don’t think 
yowll be broke; I'll do what I can—DIl 
see what I can do with Pictons we are 
yery old friends—were at Eton together.” 

“ Many thanks, Major; but I hear your 
own affairs are not flourishing. What’s all 
this court-martial about ?” 

«‘A mere trifle; some little insubordi- 
nation in the legion. Those Portuguese 
are sad dogs. How very good of you, Fred, 
to think of that little supper.” 

While the Major was speaking, his sery- 
ant, with a dexterity the fruit of long hab- 
it, had garnished the table with the con- 
tents of our baskets, and Monsoon, apolo- 
gizing for not putting on his wig, sat down 
amongst us with a face as cheerful as 
though the floor was not covered with the 
charges of the court-martial to be held on . 
him. 

As we chatted away over the campaign 
and its chances, Monsoon seemed little dis- 
posed to recur to his own fortunes. In 
fact, he appeared to suffer much more from 
what he termed my-unlucky predicament 
than from his own mishaps. At the same 
time, as the evening wore on, and the 
sherry began to tell upon him, his heart 
expanded into its habitual moral tendency, 
and, by an easy transition, he was led from 
the religious association of convents to the 
pleasures of pillaging them. 

‘‘What wine they have in their old 
cellars ! It’s such fun drinking it out of 
great silver vessels as old as Methuselah. 
© There’s much treasure in the house of the 
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righteous,’ as David says; and any one 
who has ever sacked a nunnery knows 
~ thatrns: . 
_**T should like to have seen that prior 
dancing the bolero,” said Power. 

‘“Wasn’t it good, though! He grew 
jealous of me, for I performed a hornpipe. 
Wary good fellow the Prior ; not like the 
Alcalde—there was no funin him. Lord 
bless him ! he’l4 never forget me.” 

‘‘What did you do with him, Major ?” 

“Well, V’ll tell you; but you mustn’t 
let it be known, for I see they have not put 
it in the court-martial. Is there no more 
sherry there? There, that will do; ?m 
always ‘contented. ‘Better a dry morsel 
with quietness,’ as Moses says. Ay, Char- 
ley, never forget that ‘a merry heart is 
just like medicine.’ Job found out that, 
you know.” 

“Well, but the Alcalde, Major.” . : 

=“ Oh! the Alcalde, to be sure» These 
pious meditations make me forget earthly 
matters. 

“This old Alcalde at Banos, I found 
out, was quite spoiled by Lord Wellington. 
He used to read all the general orders, and 
got an absurd notion in his head that, be- 
cause we were his allies, we were not allow- 
ed to plunder. Only think, he.used to 
snap his fingers at Beresford ; didn’t care 
twopence about the legion; and laughed 
outright at Wilson. So, when I was order- 
ed down there, I took another way with 
him; I waited till nightfall, ordered two 
squadrons to turn their jackets, and sent 
forward one of my aides-de-camp with a 
few troapers tothe Alcalde’s house. They 
galloped into the court-yard, blowing trum- 
pets and making an infernal hubbub. 

own came the Alcaldein a passion.— 
‘Prepare quarters quickly, and rations for 
eight hundred men.’ 

““< Who dares to issue such an order ?’ 
said he. 

“* The aide-de-camp whispered one word 
in his ear, and the old fellow grew pale as 
death. ‘Is he here p—Is he coming ?—Is 
he coming ?’ said he, trembling from head 
to foot. 

**T rode in myself at this moment, look- 
ing thus— 

“<< Ow est le matheureux ?’ said I, in 
French ; you know I speak French like 
Portuguese.” 

“Devilish like, ’'veno doubt,” muttered 
Power. 

“*« Pardon, gracias eccellenza!’ said the 
Alcalde, on his knees.” 

‘Who the deuce did he take you for, 
Major?” 

“You shall hear: yow'll never guess, 
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though. Lord! I shall never forget it. 
He thought I was Marmont: my alde-de- 
camp told him so.” et 

One loud burst of laughter interrupted | 
the Major at this moment, and it was some 
considerable time before he could continue 
his narrative. 

“And do you really mean,”’. said I, 
“ that you personated the Duke de Ra- 
guse ?? 

“Did I not though ?—If you only had 


fseen me with a pair of great moustaches, 


and a drawn sabre in my hand, pacing the 
room up and down in presence of the as- 
sembled authorities. Napoleon himself 
might have been deceived. My first order 
was to to cut off all their heads ; but lcom- 
muted the sentence to a heavy fine. Ah, 
boys ? if they only understood at head- 
quarters how to carry on a war in the Pen- 
insula, they’d never have to grumble in 
England about increased taxation. How 
I’d mulct the nunneries! How I'd grind 
the corporate towns! How I’d inundate 
the country with exchequer bills! I’d sell 
the priors at so much a head, and put the 
nuns up to auction by the dozen.” 

“‘You sacrilegious old villain! But 
continue the account of your exploits.” 

‘* Faith, I remember little more. After 
dinner, I grew somewhat mellow, and a 
kind of moral bewilderment, which usual- 
ly steals over me about eleven o’clock, in- 
duced me to invite the Alcalde and all the 
aldermen to come and sup. Apparently, 
we had a merry night of it, and, when 
morning broke, we were not quite clear in 
our intellects. Hence came that infernal 
procession ; for when the Alcalde rode 
round the town with a paper cap, and all 
the aldermen after him, the inhabitants 
felt offended, it seems, and sent for a large 
Guerilla force, who captured me and my 
staff, after a very vigorous resistance. The 
Alealde fought like a trump for us, for I 
promised to make him Prefect of the Seine; 
but we were overpowered, disarmed, and 
carried off. The remainder you can read 
in the court-martial, for you may think 
that, after sacking the town, drinking all 
night, and fighting in the morning, my 
memory was none of the clearest.” 

**Did you not explain that you were not 
the Marshal-General ? ” 

“No, faith, I knew better than that ; 
they'd have murdered me, had they known 
their mistake, They brought me to head- 
quarters, in the hope of a great reward, and 
it was only when they reached this that 
they found out I was not the Duke de Ra- 
guse; so you see, boys, it’s a very com- 
plicated business.” 
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“Gad, and so it is,” said Power, “and 


an awkward one, too.” 
‘‘He’ll be hanged, as sure as my name’s 
Dennis !” vociferated O’Shaughnessy, with 


an energy that made the Major jump from 
his chair. ‘ Picton will hake sin a 


Vm not afraid,” said Monsoon ; ‘they 
know me so well. Lord bless you, Beres- 
ford couldn’t get on without me!” 

“Well, Major,” said I, “in any case, you 
certainly take no gloomy nor desponding 
view of your case.” 

“Not I, boy. You know what Jeremiah 
says, —‘A merry heart is a continual 
feast ;? and so it is. I may die of reple- 
tion, but they'll never find me starved with 
sorrow.” - 

“*And, faith, it’s a strange thing!” 
muttered O’Shaughnessy, thinking aloud ; 
«*a most extraordinary thing! An honest 
fellow would be sure to be hanged ; and 
there’s that old rogue, that’s been melting 
down more saints and blessed Virgins than 
the whole army together, he'll escape. 
Ye’ll see he will!” 

‘‘There goes the patrol,” said Fred ; 
‘we must start.” 

<‘ Leave the sherry, boys ; you'll be back 
again. I'll have it put up carefully.” 

We could scarce resist a roar of laughter 
as we said ‘‘ Good-night.” 

<‘ Adien, Major,” said I; ‘‘we shall 
meet soon.” 

So saying, I followed Power and 
O’Shanghnessy toward their quarters. 

‘‘Maurice has done it beantifully!” 
said Power. ‘‘ Pleasant revelations the 
old fellow will make on the court-martial, 
if he only remembers what we’ve heard to- 
night! But here we are, Charley ;_ so 
good-night ; and remember, you breakfast 
with me to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XCVI. 
THE CONFIDENCE. 


‘‘T HAVE changed the venue, Charley,” 
said Power, as he came into my room the 
following morning. ‘I’ve changed the 
venue, and come to breakfast with you.” 

I could not help smiling, as a certain 
suspicion crossed my mind; perceiving 
which, he quickly added, 

‘No, no, boy! 
thinking of. I’m not a bit jealous in that 
quarter. The fact is, you know one can- 
not be too guarded.” 


“ Nor too suspicious of one’s friends, ap- | 


parently.” 
VOL. 1.—59 


I guess what you're | 
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“A truce with quizzing. I say, have’ 
you reported yourself 2?” 

** Yes; and received this moment a most 
kind note from the General. But it ap- 
pears I’m not destined to have a long go- 
journ amongst you, for I’m dentrddnio olde 
pivielt in readiness for a journey this very 

ay.”’. 
*‘Where the deuce are they going to 
send you now RY? 

‘I’m not certain of my destination. I 
rather suspect there are dispatches for 
Badajos. Just tell Mike to get breakfast, ° 
and [ll join you immediately.” 

When I walked into the little room 
which served as my salon, I found Power 
pacing up and down, apparently wrapt in 
meditation. 

* Tye been thinking, Charley,” said he, 
after a pause of about ten minutes,—“ I’ve 
been thinking over our adventures in Lis- 
bon. Devilish strange girl, that Senhora } 
When you resigned in my favor, I took it 
for granted that all difficulty was removed. 
Confound it! I no sooner began to profit 
by your absence, in pressing my suit, than 
she turned short round, treated me with 
marked coldness, exhibited a hundred will- 
ful and capricious fancies, and concluded 
one day by quietly confessing to me—you 
were the only man she cared for.” 

«You are not serious in all this, Fred ?” 
said I. 

“ Ain’t I, though, by Jove! I wish to 
Heaven I were not! My dear Charley, the 
girl is an inveterate flirt—a decided co- 
quette. Whether she has a particle of 
heart or not, I can’t say; but, certainly, 
her greatest pleasure is to trifle with that 
of another. Some absurd suspicion that 
you were in love with Lucy Dashwood 
piqued her vanity, and the anxiety to re- 
cover a lapsing allegiance led her to sup- 
pose herself attached to you, and made her 
treat all my advances with the most frigid 
indifference or wayward caprice : the more 
provoking,” continued he, with a kind of 
bitterness in his tone, “as her father was 
disposed to take the thing favorably ; and, 
if I must say it, I felt devilish spooney 
about her myself. 

“It was only two days before I left, that, 
in a conversation with Don Emanuel, he 
consented to receive my addresses to his 
‘daughter on my becoming  lieutenant- 
colonel. I hastened back with delight to 
bring her the intelligence, and found her 
with a lock of hair on the book before her, 
over which she was weeping. Confound 
me, if it was not yours! I don’t know 
what FT said, nor what she replied; but, 
| when we parted, it was with a perfect un- 
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derstanding we were never to meet again. | parents and | 
She came that evening, put | 


_ Strange girl ! | 
her arm within mine as I was walking 
alone in the garden, and, half in jest, half 
~ in earnest, talked me out of all my suspi- 
cions, and left me fifty times more in love 


with her than ever. Egad! I thought I} 


used to know something about women, but 
here is a chapter I’ve yet to read. Come, 
now, Charley, be frank with me: tell me 
all you know.” . 

“My poor Fred! if you were not head 
and ears in love, you would see as plainly 
as I do that. your affairs prosper, And 
after all, how invariable is it, that the man 
who has been the veriest flirt with women 
—sighing, serenading, sonneteering, fling- 
ing himself at-the feet of every pretty girl 
he meets with—should become the most 
thorough dupe to his own feelings when 
his heart is really touched. Your man of 
eight-and-thirty is always the greatest fool 
about women.” 

.“Confound your impertinence! How 
the devil can a fellow with a moustache 
not stronger than a Circassian’s eyebrow 
read such a lecture to me?” 

“‘ Just for the very reason you’ve men- 
tioned. You glide into an attachment at 
my time of life ; you fall in love at yours.” 

<Yes,”’ said Power, musingly, ‘‘ there is 
some truth in that. This flirting is sad 
work. It is just like sparring with a 
friend ; you put on the gloves in perfect 
good humor, with the most friendly inten- 
tions of exchanging a few amicable blows ; 
you find yourself insensibly warm with the 
enthusiasm of the conflict, and some un- 
lucky hard knock decides the matter, and 
it ends in a downright fight. 

‘Few men, believe me, are regular se- 
ducers; and among those who behaye 
‘vilely’ (as they call it), three-fourths of 
the number have been more sinned against 
than sinning. You adventure upon love 
as upon a voyage to India: Leaving the 
cold northern latitudes of first acquaint- 
ance behind you, you gradually glide into 
the warmer and more genial climate of in- 
timacy- Each day you travel southward 
shortens the miles and the hours of your 
existence : so tranquil is the passage, and 
so easy the transition, you suffer no shock 
by the change of temperature about you. 
Happy were it for us that, in our courtship 
as In our voyage, there were some certain 
Rubicon to remind us of the miles we have 
journeyed! Well were it, if there were 
some meridian in love!” 

““[m not sure, Fred, that there is not 
that same shaving process they practice on 


the line, occasionally performed for us by! 
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ruardians at home; and I’m 
not certain that the iron hoop of old Nep-.. 
tune is: not a pleasanter acquaintance than — 
the hair-trigger of some indignant and fire- 
eating brother. But come, Fred, you have » 
not told. me the most important point— 
How fare your fortunes now ? or, in other 
words, What are your present prospects as 
regards the Senhora ?? «9 fino | 
“ What a question to ask me! Why not 
request me to tell you where Soult will fight 
us next, and when Marmont will cross the 
frontier? My dear boy, I have not seen 


|her for a week, an entire week—seven full 


days and nights, each with their twenty-. 
four hours of change and yacillation.” | 

‘Well, then, give me the last bulletin 
from the seat of war ; that at least you can 
do. Tell me how you parted.” 

‘Strangely enough. You must know 
we had a grand dinner at the villa the day 
before I left ; and when we adjourned for 
our coffee to the garden, my spirits were 
at the top of their bent. Inez never look- 
ed so beautiful—never was one-half so gra- 
cious ; and, as she leaned upon my arm, 
instead of following the others toward the 
little sammer-house, I turned, as if inad- 
vertently, into a narrow dark alley that 
skirts the lake.” 

‘7 know it well; continue.” 

Power reddened slightly ; and went on: 

««* Why are we taking this path ?’ said 
Donna Inez; ‘this is, surely, not a short 
way ?? 

**¢Oh! I—wished to make my adieux 
to my old friends the swans. You know I 
go to-morrow.’ 

“<¢ Ah! that’s true,’ added she. 
quite forgotten it.’ 

“This speech.was not very encouraging ; 
but, as I felt myself in for the battle, I was 
not going to retreat at the skirmish. ‘Now 
or never,’ thought I. Pll not tell you 
what I said. I couldn’t, if I would. It is 
only with a pretty woman upon one’s arm 
it 18 only when stealing a glance at her 
bright eyes, as you bend beyond the border 
of her bonnet—that you know what it is 
to be eloquent. Watching the changeful 
color of her cheek with a more anxious 
heart than ever did mariner gaze upon the 
fitful sky above him, you pour out your 
whole soul in love ; you leave no time for 
doubt, you leave no space for reply; the 
difficulties that shoot across her mind you 
reply to ere she is well conscious of them ; 
and when you feel her hand tremble, or see 
her eyelid fall, like the leader of a storm- 
ing party, when the guns slacken in their 
fire, you spring boldly forward in the 
breach, and, blind to every danger around 
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you, rush madly on, and plant your stand- 
seit ne aes pian et DRE 

~Thope you allow the vanquished the 
honors of war,” said I, interrupting. 
‘Without noticing my observation, he 


continued : 


~“T was on my knee before her, her hand | p: 
passively resting in mine, her eyes bent] 


upon me softly and tearfully—” » 

«The game was your own, in fact.” 

~ You shall hear.” 

“Have we stood long enough thus, Sen- 
hor?’ said she, bursting into a fit of laughter. 

-“T sprang to my legs in anger and in- 
dignation. 

_ ***There,don’t be passionate ; it is so tire- 
some. What do you call that tree there ?’ 

** «Tt is a tulip-tree,’ said I, coldly. 

“Then, to put your gallantry to the 
test, do climb up there and pluck me that 
flower. No, the far one. If you fall into 
the lake and are drowned, why, it would 
put an end to this foolish interview.’ 

“<«And if not ?’ said I. 

*<¢€ Oh, then I shall take twelve hours to 
consider of it; and, if my decision be in 

our favor, I'll give you the flower ere you 
eave to-morrow.’ 

**Tt’s somewhat about thirty years since 
I went bird-nesting—and, hang me, if a 
tight jacket and spurs are the best equip- 
ment for climbing a tree !—but up I went, 
and, amid a running fire of laughter and 
quizzing, reached the branch, and brought 
it down safely. 

“Inez took especial care to avoid me the 
rest of the evening. We did not meet 
until breakfast the following morning. I 
perceived then that she wore the flower in 
her belt; but, alas! I knew her too well 
to augur favorably from that ; besides that, 
instead of any trace of sorrow or depression 
at my approaching departure, she was in 
high spirits,and the life of the party. ‘How 
can I manage to speak with her ?’ said I to 
myself; ‘but one word—I already anticipate 
what it must be; but let the blow fall— 
anything is better than this uncertainty.’ 

<< «The General and the staff have passed 
the gate, sir,’ said my servant at this mo- 
ment. 

«« ¢ Are my horses ready ?’ 

«<¢“ At the door, sir; and the baggage 
gone forward.’ 

“I gave Inez one look— 
ie: ‘Did you say more coffee ?’ said she, 
smiling. 

**T bowed coldly, and rose from the 
table. They all assembled upon the ter- 
race to see me ride away. 


“©¢ You'll let us hear from you,’ said| 


Don Emanuel. 


; 


jacket.’ es 

<“« Adieu!’ said I, sharply, darting at 
her a look that spoke my meaning. . 

“<< «Warewell 1’ repeated she, courtesying 
slightly, and giving one of her sweetest 
smiles. 

*T drove the spurs into my_horse’s 
flanks, but holding him firmly on the curb 
at the same moment; instead of dashing 
forward, he bounded madly in the air. 

«©*What a pretty creature!’ said she, 
as she turned toward the house; then, 
stopping carelessly, she looked round : 

«*« Should you like this bouquet ?” 

“Before I could reply, she disengaged 
it from her belt, and threw it toward me. 
The door closed behind her as she spoke ; 
I galloped on to overtake the staff—e? voila 
tout. Now, Charley, read my fate for me, 
and tell me what this portends.” 

‘“T confess I only see one thing certain 
in the whole.” 3 

“ And that is?” said Power. 

«‘That Master Fred Power is more ir- 
retrievably in love than any gentleman on 
full pay I ever met with.” . 

«By Jove! I half fear as much! Is 
that orderly waiting for you, Charley ? 
Who do you want, my man aes 

‘“ Captain O’Malley, sir. General Crau- 
furd desires to see you at head-quarters 
immediately.” 

“Come, Charley, I’m going toward 
Fuentes. Take your cap: we'll walk 
down together.” 

So saying, we cantered toward the vil- 
lage, where we separated—Power to join 
some Fourteenth men stationed there on 
duty, and I to the General’s quarters to 
receive my orders, 


CHAPTER XCVII. 
THE CANTONMENT. 


Soon after this the army broke up from 
Caja, and went into cantonments along the 
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Tagus, the head-quarters being at Port- 
alegre ; we were here joined by four regi- 
ments of infantry fately arrived from Eng- 
land, and the 12th Light Dragoons. I 
shall not readily forget the first impression 
created among our reinforcements by the 
habits of our life at this period. 


Brimful of expectation, they had landed 


at Lisbon; their minds filled with all the 
glorious expectancy of a brilliant campaign, 
sieges, storming, and battle-fields floated 
before their excited imagination. Scarcely, 
however, had they reached the camp, 
when these illusions were dissipated. 
Breakfasts, dinners, private theatricals, 
pigeon matches, formed our daily occupa- 
tion. Lord Wellington’s hounds threw off 
regularly twice a week, and here might be 
seen every imaginable species of equip- 
ment, from the artillery officer, mounted on 
his heavy troop horse, to the infantry sub- 
altern, on a Spanish jennet. ‘Never was 
anything more ludicrous than our turnout. 
Every quadruped in the army was put into 
requisition ; and even those who rolled not 
from their saddles from sheer necessity, 
were most likely'to do so from laughing at 
their neighbors. ‘The pace may not have 
equaled Melton, nor the fences have been 
as stubborn as in Leicestershire, but I’ll be 
sworn there was more laughter, more fun, 
and more merriment, in one day with 
us, than ina whole season with the best 
organized pack in England. With a lively 
trust that the country was open and the 
leaps easy, every man took the field ; in- 
deed, the only anxiety evinced at all, was 
to appear at the meet in something like 
jockey fashion, and I must confess that 
this feeling was particularly conspicuous 
among the infantry. Happy the man whose 
kit boasted a pair of cords, or buckskins ; 
thrice happy he who sported a pair of tops. 
I myself was in that enviable position, and 
well remember with what pride of heart I 
cantcred up to cover in all the superior éclat 
of my costume, though, if truth were to be 
spoken, I douht if I should have passed 
muster among my friends of the ‘‘ Blazers.” 
A round cavalry jacket, and a foraging cap 
with a hanging tassel, were the strange ac- 
companiments of my more befitting nether 


garments. Whatever our costumes, the 
scene was a@ most animated one. Here, 


the shell-jacket of a heavy dragoon was seen 
storming the fence of a vineyard ; there, 
the dark green of a rifleman was going the 
pace over the plain. The unsportsman- 
like figure of a staff officer might be ob- 
served emerging from a drain, while some 
neck-or-nothing Irishman, with light infan- 
try wings, was flying at every fence before 
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him, and overturning all in his way. The. 
rulesand regulations of the service prevail-_ 


ed not here ; the starred and gartered gen- 


eral, the plumed and aiguilletted colonel 
obtained but little deference, and less 
mercy, from his more humble subaltern. — 
In fact, [am half disposed to think that 
many an old grudge of rigid discipline, or - 
severe duty, met with its retribution here. 
More than once haye I heard the muttered 
sentences around me which boded like 
this : 

*“Go the pace, Harry! never flinch it !- 
There’s old Colquhoun—take him in the 
haunches—roll him over !” 

“ See here, boys—watch how I'll scatter 
the staff_—beg your pardon, General, hope I 
haven’t hurt you. Turn about—fair play 
—I have taught you to take up a position 
now.” 

I need scarcely say there was one whose 
person was sacred from all such attacks ; 
he was well mounted upon a strong half- 
bred horse ; rode always foremost, follow- 
ing the hounds with the same steady perti- 
nacity with which he would have followed 
the enemy ; his compressed lip rarely open- 
ing for a laugh, when even the most ludi- 
crous misadventure was enacting before 
him; and when, by chance, he would give 
way, the short ha! ha! was over in a mo- 
ment, and the cold stern features were as 
fixed and impassive as before. 

All the excitement, all the enthusiasm of 
a hunting-field, seemed powerless to turn 
his mind from the preoccupation which the 
mighty interests he presided over, exacted. 
I remember once an incident which, how- 
ever trivial in itself, is worth recording, as 
illustrative of what I mean. We were go- 
ing along at a topping pace, the hounds, a 
few fields in advance, were hidden from our 
view bya small beech copse ; the party con- 
sisted of not more than six persons, one of 
whom was Lord Wellington himself. Our 
run had been a splendid one, and, as we 
were pursuing the fox to earth, every man 
of us pushed his horse to his full stride in 
the hot enthusiasm of such a moment. 

“This way, my Lord—this way,” said 
Colonel Conyers, an old Melton man, who 
led the way. ‘The hounds are in the val- 
ley—keep to the left.” As no reply was 
made, after a few moments’ pause, Conyers 
repeated his admonition, ‘‘ You are wrong, 
my Lord, the hounds are hunting yonder.” 

“JT know it!” was the brief answer, 
given with a shortness that almost savored 
of asperity ; fora second or two not a word 
was spoken, 

‘* How far is Niza, Gordon ?” inquired 
Lord Wellington. 
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__ About five leagues, my Lord,” replied 
the astonished aide-de camp. 
‘¢ That’s the direction, is it not ?” 
«Yes, my Lord.” 
iat Let’s go over and inspect the wound- 


No more was said, and before a second 
was 2 hte for consideration, away went his 
Lordship, followed by his aide-de-camp, 
his pace the same stretching gallop, and 
‘apparently feeling as much excitement, as 
he dashed boreal toward the hospital, as 
though following in all the headlong en- 
thusiasm of a fox chase. 

Thus passed our summer ; a life of hap- 
Py ease and recreation succeeding to the 

arassing fatigues and seyere privations of 
the preceding campaign. Such are the 
lights and shadows of a soldier’s life; such 
the checkered surface of his fortunes ; con- 
stituting by their very change that buoy- 
ant temperament, that happy indifference, 
which enables him to derive its full en- 
joyment from each passing incident of his 
career. 

While thus we indulged in all the fasci- 
nations of a life of pleasure, the rigid dis- 
cipline of the army was never for a moment 
forgotten: reviews, parades, and inspec- 
tions were of daily occurrence, and even 
a superficial observer could not fail to 
detect that under this apparent devotion 
to amusement and enjoyment, our Com- 
mander-in-Chief concealed a deep stroke 
of his policy. 

The spirits of both men and officers, 
broken in spite of their successes by the 
incessant privations they had endured, im- | 
peratively demanded this period of rest 
and repose. The infantry, many of whom | 
had served in the ill-fated campaign of 
Walcheren, were still suffering from the 
effects of the intermittent fever. The 
cavalry, from deficient forage, severe 
marches, and unremitting service, were in 
great part unfit for duty. To take the 
field under circumstances like these was 
therefore impossible ; and, with the double 
object of restoring their wonted spirit to | 
his troops, and checking the ravages which | 
sickness and the casualties of war had| 
made within his ranks, Lord Wellington 
embraced the opportunity of the enemy’s 
inaction to take up his present position on 
the Tagus. 

Meanwhile that we enjoyed all the plea- 
sures of a country life, enhanced tenfold 
by daily association with gay and cheerful 
companions, the master-mind, whose reach 
extended from the profoundest calcula- 
tions of strategy to the minutest details of | 


military organization, was never idle. Fore- 
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. period of inaction, like the 


seeing that a p 
nly be like the solemn calm 


present, must 


-|that preludes the storm, he prepared for 


the future by those bold conceptions and 
unrivaled combinations which were to 
guide him through many a field of battle 
and of danger, to end his career of glory in 
the liberation of the Peninsula, 

The failure of the attack upon Badajos 
had neither damped his ardor nor changed 
his views ; and he proceeded to the invest- 
ment of Ciudad Rodrigo with the same 
intense determination of uprooting the 
French occupation in Spain, by destroying 
their strongholds and cutting off their re- 
sources. Carrying aggressive war in one 
hand, he turned the other toward the 
maintenance of those defenses which, in 
the event of disaster or defeat, must prove 
the refuge of the army. 

To the lines of Torres Vedras he once 
more directed his attention. Engineer offi- 
cers were dispatched thither ; the fortresses 
were put into repair; the bridges broken 
or injured during the French invasion 


were restored ; the batteries upon the Ta- 


gus were rendered more effective, and fur- _ 
naces for heating shot were added to them. 

The inactivity and apathy of the Portu- 
guese government but ill corresponded 
with his unwearied exertions ; and, despite 
of continual remonstrances and unceasing 


representations, the bridges over the Leira 


and Alva were left unrepaired, and the 
roads leading to them, so broken as to be 
almost impassable, might seriously have 


‘endangered the retreat of the army, should 


such a movement be deemed necessary. 

It was in the first week of September I 
was sent with dispatches for the engineer 
officer in command at the lines, and, 
during the fortnight of my absence, was 
enabled for the first time to exam- 
ine those extraordinary defenses which, 


‘for the space of thirty miles, extended 


over a country undulating in hill and val- 
ley, and presenting, by a succession of 
natural and artificial resources, the strong- 
est and most impregnable barrier that has 
ever been presented against the advance of 
a conquering army. 


CHAPTER XCVIIL 
MICKEY FREE’S ADVENTURE, 


Wuen I returned to the camp, I found 
the greatest excitement prevailing on all 
sides. Each day brought in fresh rumors 
that Marmont was advancing in force ; 


that, sixty thousand Frenchmen were 1 

f il march upon Ciudad. Rodrigo, to raise | 
the blockade, and renew the invasion of 
Portugal. , Intercepted letters corroborated 
these reports ; and the Guerillas who joined 
us spoke of large convoys which they had 
seen upon the roads from Salamanca and 
Tamanes. nik to: Fat aj 

Except the light division, which, under 

the command of Oraufurd, were posted 
upon the right of the Aguada, the whole 
of our army occupied the country from El] 
Bodon to Gallegos; the fourth division 
being stationed at Fuente Guenaldo, where 
some. intrenchments had been hastily 
thrown up. ; 
_ To this position Lord Wellington re- 
solved upon retreating, as affording points 
of greater strength and more capability of 
defense than the other line of road, which 
led by Almeida upon the Coa, Of the en- 
emy’s intentions we were not~long to re- 
main in doubt; for, on the morning of 
the 24th, a strong body was seen descend- 
ing from the pass above Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and cautiously reconnoitering the banks of 
the Aguada. Far in the distance a count- 
less train of wagons, bullock-cars, and 
loaded mules were seen winding their slow 
length along, accompanied by several 
squadrons of dragoons. 

Their progress was slow, but, as evening 
fell, they entered the gates of the fortress ; 
and the cheering of the garrison mixing 
with the strains of martial music, faint 
from distance, reached us where we lay 
upon the far-off heights of Hl] Bodon. So 
long as the light lasted, we could perceive 
fresh troops arriving; and even when the 
darkness came on, we could detect the po- 
sition of the reinforcing columns by the 
bright watch-fires which gleamed along 
the plain. 

By daybreak we were under arms, 
anxiously watching for the intentions of 
our enemy, which soon became no longer 
dubious. ‘I'wenty-five squadrons of caval- 
ry, supported by a whole division of infan- 
try, were seen to defile along the great road 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Guenaldo. Ano- 
ther column, equally numerous, marched 
straight upon Hspeja: nothing could be 
more beautiful, nothing more martial, 
than their appearance ; emerging from a 
close mountain gorge, they wound along 
the narrow road, and appeared upon the 
bridge of the Aguada, just as the morning 
sun was bursting forth ; his bright beams 
tipping the polished cuirassiers and their 
glittering equipments, they shone in their 
panoply like the gay troop of some ancient 


tournament. ‘he lancers of Berg, distin- 
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were in guished by their scarlet dolmans and gor- 


eous trappings, were followed by the 
Pit iices of the Guard, who again were 
succeeded by the chasseurs & cheval, their 
bright. steel helmets and light-blue uni- 
forms, their floating plumes and dappled 
chargers, looking the very beaw idéal of 


light horsemen ; behind, the dark masses 


of the infantry pressed forward, and de- 
ployed into the plain, while, bringing up 
the rear, the rolling din, like distant thun- 
der, announced the ‘‘dread artillery.” 
On they came, the seemingly intermina- 
ble line converging on to that one spot 
upon whose summit now we assembled a 
force of scarcely ten thousand bayonets. _ 
While this brilliant panorama was pass- 
ing before our eyes, we ourselves were not 
idle. Orders had been sent to Picton to 
come up from the left with his division. 
Alten’s cavalry and a brigade of artillery 
were sent to the front, and every prepara- 
tion which the nature of the ground admit- 
ted was made to resist the advance of the 
enemy. While these movements on either 
side occupied some hours, the scene was 
every moment increasing in interest. The 
large body of cavalry was now seen forming 
into columns of attack. Nine battalions of 
infantry moved up to their support, and, 
forming into columns, echelons, and 
squares, performed before us all the maneu- 
vers of a review with the most admirable 
precision and rapidity ; but from these our 
attention was soon taken by a brilliant dis- 
play upon our left. Here, emerging from 
the wood which flanked the Aguada, were 
now to be seen the gorgeous staff of Mar- 
mont himself. Advancing at a walk, they 
came forward amid the vivas of the assem- 
bled thousands, burning with ardor and 
thirsting for victory. For a moment, as I 
looked, I could detect the Marshal himself, 
as, holding his plumed hat above his head, 
he returned the salute of a lancer regiment 
who proudly waved their banners as he 
passed ; but, hark! what are those clang- 
ing sounds, which, rising high above the 
rest, seem like the war-cry of a warrior ? 
‘Tl can’t mistake those tones,” said a 
bronzed old veteran beside me ; “ those are 
the brass bands of the Imperial Guard. 
Can Napoleon be there? See! there they 
come.” As he spoke, the head of a col- 
umn emerged from the wood, and, deploy- 
ing as they came, poured into the plain. 
For above an hour that mighty tide flowed 
on, and before noon a force of sixty thou- 
sand men was collected in the space be- 
neath us. 
I was not long to remain an unoccupied 
spectator of this brilliant display, for I 
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‘soon received orders to move down with 
my squadron to the support of the 11th 

ht oons, who were posted at the 
_base of the hill. The order at the moment 
was anything but agreeable, for I was 
mounted upon a hack pony, on which I 


had ridden over from Craufurd’s division 


early in the morning, and, suspecting that 
there might be some hot work during the 
day, had ordered Mike to follow with my 
horse. There was no time, however, for 
hesitation, and I moved my men down the 
ns in the direction of the skirmishers. 
he a we occupied was singularly 
favorable : our flanks defended on either 
side by brushwood, we could only be as- 
sailed in front ; and here, notwithstanding 


our yast inferiority of force, we steadily” 


awaited the attack. As I rode from out 
the thick wood, I could not help feeling 
surprised at the sounds which greeted me. 
Instead of the usual low and murmuring 
tones—the muttered sentences which pre- 
cede a cavalry advance—a roar of laughter 
shook the entire division, while exclama- 
tions burst from every side around me: 
“<Took at him now!” ‘They have him ! 
—by Heavens, they have him!” ‘‘ Well 
done !—well done!” “How the fellow 
rides!” ‘*He’s hit!—he’s hit!” “No, 
no!” “Ishedown?” “He’s down!” 

A loud cheer rent the air at this mo- 
ment, and I reached the front in time to 
learn the reason of all this excitement. 
In the wide plain before me a horseman 
was seen, having passed the ford of the 
Aguada, to advance at the top of his speed 
toward the British lines. As he came 
nearer, it was perceived that he was ac- 
companied by a Jed horse, and, apparently 
with total disregard of the presence of an 
enemy, rode boldly and carelessly forward. 
Behind him rode three lancers, their lances 
couched, their horses at speed: the pace 
was tremendous, and the excitement in- 
tense ; for sometimes, as the leading horse- 
man of the pursuit neared the fugitive, he 
would bend suddenly upon the saddle, 
and, swerving to the right or to the left, 
totally evade him, while again, at others, 
with a loud cry of bold defiance, rising in 
his stirrups, he would press on, and, with 
a shake of his bridle that bespoke the 
jockey, almost distance the enemy. 

«That must be your fellow, O’Malley ; 


that must be your Irish groom,” cried a| 


brother officer. There could be no doubt 
of it. It was Mike himself. 

“Tl be hanged if he’s not playing with 
them!” said Baker. ‘‘ Look at the vil- 
lain! He’s holding in: that’s more than 
the Frenchmen are doing. Look ! look at 


his trumpet to h 
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the fellow on the gra horse ! he has flun; 
back, and drawn his 

sabre.” . hy a TARE TO 
A loud cheer burst from the French 
lines: the trumpeter was gaining at ever’ 
stride. Mike had got into deep Botnd, 
and the horses would not keep. together. 
‘‘Let the brown horse go! let him go, 


man!” shouted the dragoons, while I 


re-echoed the cry with my utmost might. 
But not so; Mike held firmly on, and, | 
spurring madly, he lifted his horse at each 
stride, turning, from to time, a glance at 
his pursuer. A shout of) triumph rose 
from the French side ; the trumpeter was 
beside him; his arm was uplifted; the 
sabre above his head. .A yell broke from 
the British, and with difficulty could the 
squadron be restrained. For above a 
minute-the horses went side by side, but 
the Frenchman delayed his stroke until he 
could get a little in the front. My excite- 
ment had rendered me speechless; if a 
word could have saved my poor fellow, I 
could not have spoken. A mist seemed to 
gather across my eyes, and the whole plain, 
and its peopled thousands, danced before 
my eyes. 

«‘He’s down!” ‘‘He’s down, by Hea- 
vens!” “No! no! no!” ‘Look there— 
nobly done!” ‘Gallant fellow!” ‘‘He 
has him! he has him, by—!” <A cheer 
that rent the very air above us broke from 
the squadrons, and Mike galloped in 
amonget us, holding the Frenchman by the 
throat with one hand; the bridle of his 
horse he firmly grasped with his own in 
the other. 

‘How was it? how did he do it?” 
cried I. 

‘‘He broke his sword-arm with a blow, 
and the Frenchman’s sabre fell to the 
earth.” 

“Here he is, Mister Charles; and, 
musha, but~it’s trouble he gave me to 
catch him! And I hope your honor won’t 
be displeased at me losing the brown horse. 
I was obliged to let him go when the thief 
closed on me; but, sure, there he is! 
May I never! if he’s not galloping into 
the lines by himself.” As he spoke, my 
brown charger came cantering up to the 
squadrons, and took his place in the line 
with the rest. 

I had scarcely time to mount my horse, 
amid a buzz of congratulations, when our 
squadron was ordered to the front. Mixed 
up with detachments from the Eleventh 
and Sixteenth, we continued to resist the 
enemy for above two hours. 

Our charges were quick, sharp, and suc- 
cessive, pouring in our numbers wherever 
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the enemy appeared for a moment to be 
broken, and then retreating under cover of 
our infantry when the opposing cavalry 
came down upon us in overwhelming 
numbers. . 

Nothing could be more perfect than the 
manner in which the different troops re- 
lieved each other during this part of the 
day... When the French squadrons ad- 
vanced, ours met them as boldly. When 
the ground became no longer tenable, we 
broke and fell back, and the bayonets of 
the infantry arrested their progress. If 
the cavalry pressed heavily upon the 
squares, ours came up to the relief, and, as 
they were beaten back, the artillery opened 
upon them with an avalanche of grape- 
shot. 

I have seen many battles of greater du- 
ration, and more important in result,— 
many there have been, in which more tactic 
was displayed, and greater combinations 
called forth,—but never did I witness a 
more desperate hand to hand conflict than 
on the heights of El Bodon. 

Baffled by our resistance, Montbrun ad- 
vanced with the Cuirassiers of the Guard. 
Riding down our advanced squadrons, they 
poured upon us like some mighty river, 
overwhelming all before it, and charged, 
cheering, up the heights. Our braye troop- 
ers were thrown back upon the artillery, 
and many of them cut down beside the 
guns. ‘The artillerymen and the drivers 
shared the same fate, and the cannen were 
captured. A cheer of exultation burst 
from the French, and their vivas rent the 
air. Their exultation was short-lived, and 
that cheer their death-cry; for the 5th 
Foot, who had hitherto Jain concealed in 
the grass, sprang madly to their feet, their 
gallant Major Ridge at their head. With 
a yell of vengeance they rushed upon the 
foe ; the glistening bayonets glanced amid 
the cavalry of the French; the troops 
pressed hotly home ; and, while the euiras- 
siers were driven down the hill, the guns 
were recaptured, limbered up, and brought 
away. ‘his brilliant charge was the first 
recorded instance of cavalry being assailed 
by infantry in line. 

But the hill could no longer be held ; 
the French were advancing on either flank ; 
overwhelming numbers pressed upon the 
front, and retreat was unavoidable. The 
cavalry were ordered to the rear, and 
Picton’s division, throwing themselves in- 
to squares, covered the retreating movye- 
ment. 

The French dragoons bore down upon 
every face of those devoted battalions ; 
the shouts of triumph cheered them as the 
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earth trembled beneath their charge ; but 


the British infantry, reserving their fire 


until the sabres clanked with the bayonet, 
poured in a shattering volley, and the ery. 
of the wounded and the groans of the dy- 
ing rose from the smoke around them. 

~ Again and again the French came on ; 
and the same fate ever awaited them. The 
only movement in the British squares 
was closing up the spaces as their comrades 
fell or sank wounded to the earth. 

At last reinforcements came up from the 
left : the whole retreated across the plain, 
until, as they approached Guenaldo, our 
cavalry having re-formed, came to their 
aid with one crushing charge, which closed 
the day. 

That same night Lord Wellington fell 
back, and, concentrating his troops within 
a narrow loop of land bounded on either 
flank by the Coa, awaited the arrival of the 
light division, which joined us at three in 
the morning. 

The following day Marmont again made 
a demonstration of nis force, but no at- 
tack followed. 'The position was too for- 
midable to be easily assailed, and the ex- 
perience of the preceding day had tanght 
him that, however inferior in numbers, 
the troops he was opposed to were as vali- 
ant as they were ably commanded. 

Soon after this, Marmont retired on the 
valley of the Tagus. Dorsenne also fell 
back, and, for the present, at least, no 
further effort was made to prosecute the 
invasion of Portugal. 


CHAPTER XCIX, 
THE SAN PETRO, 


‘* Nor badly wounded, O’ Malley, I hope ?” 
said General Craufurd, as I waited upon 
him soon after the action, 

I could not help starting at the question, 
while he repeated it, pointing at the same 
time to my left shoulder, from which a 
stream of blood was now flowing down my 
coat-sleeve. 

**T never noticed it, sir, till this moment : 
it can’t be of much consequence, for I 
have been on horseback the entire day, and 
never felt it.” 

‘Look to it at once, boy ; aman wants 
all his blood for this campaign. Go to your 
quarters; I shall not need you for the 
present, so pray see the doctor at once.” 

As I left the General’s quarters, I began 
to feel sensible of pain, and, before a quar- 
ter of an hour had elapsed, had quite con- 
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vinced myself that my wound was a severe 
one. The hand arm were swollen, 
oo and distended with homorrhage be- 
-neath the skin; my thirst became great, 
and a cold shuddering sensation passed 
over me from time to time. 

I sat down for a moment upon the grass, 
and was just reflecting within myself what 
course I should pursue, when I heard the 
tramp of feet approaching. I looked up, 
and perceived some soldiers in fatigue 
dresses, followed by a few others, who, 
from their noiseless gesture and sad coun- 
tenances, I guessed were carrying some 
wounded comrade to the rear. 

** Who is it, boys ?” cried I. 

It’s the Major, sir: the Lord be good 
to him!” said a hardy-looking Eighty- 
eighth man, wiping his eye with the cuff 
of his coat as he spoke. 

“Not your Major?—not Major 
O’Shaughnessy ?” said [, jumping up, and 
rushing forward toward the litter. Alas! 
too true, it was the gallant fellow himself ; 
there he lay, pale and cold; his bloodless 
cheek and parted lips looking like death 
itself. A thin blue rivulet trickled from 
his forehead, but his most serious wound 
appeared to be in the side; his coat was 
open, and showed a mass of congealed and 
clotted blood, from the midst of which, 
with every motion of the way, a fresh 
stream kept welling upward. Whether 
from the shock, or my loss of blood, or 
from both together, I know not, but I sank 
fainting to the ground. 

* * * 
* 


* 
* 


* 


* * %* 


It would have needed a clearer brain and 
a cooler judgment than I possessed to have 
conjectured where I was, and what had 
occurred to me when next I recovered my 
senses. Weak, fevered, and with a burn- 
ing thirst, I lay, unable to move, and could 
merely perceive the objects which lay 
within the immediate reach of my vision. 
The place was cold, calm, and still as the 
grave. A lamp, which hung high above 
my head, threw a faint light around, and 


showed me, within a niche of the opposite | 
wall, the figure of a gorgeously dressed fe- 


male: she appeared to be standing motion- 
less, but, as the pale light flickered upon 
her features, I thought I could detect the 
semblance of asmile.- ‘The splendor of her 
costume, and the glittering gems which 
shone upon her spotless robe, gleamed 
through the darkness with an almost su- 
pernatural brilliancy, and so beautiful did 
she look, so calm her pale features, that, 
as I opened and shut my eyes and rubbed 
my lids, I scarcely dared to trust my erring 


| 


senses, and believe it could be real. What 
could it mean? Whence this silence—this 
cold sense of awe and reverence ; was it a 
dream ? was it the fitful vision of a disor- 
dered intellect ? Could it be death ? My 
eyes were riveted upon that beautiful fig- 
ure: I essayed to speak, but could not: I 
would have beckoned her toward me, but 
my hands refused their office. I felt I 
know not what charm she possessed to 
calm my throbbing brain and burning 
heart ; but, as I turned from the gloom 
and darkness around to gaze upon her fair 
brow and unmoved features, I felt like the 
prisoner who turns from the cheerless deso- 
lation of his cell, and looks upon the fair 
world and the smiling valleys lying sunlit 
and shadowed before him. 

Sleep at length came over me ; and when 
I awoke, the day seemed breaking, for a 
faint gray tint stole through a stained glass 
window, and fell, in many-colored patches, 
upon the pavement. A low muttering 
sound attracted me; I listened—it was 
Mike’s voice. With difficulty raising my- 
self upon one arm, I endeavored to see 
more around me. Scarcely had I assumed 
this position, when my eyes once more fell 
upon the white-clad figure of the preceding 
night. At her feet knelt Mike, his hands 
clasped, and his head bowed upon his 
bosom. Shall I confess my surprise—my 
disappointment! It was no other than an 
image of the blessed Virgin, decked out in 
all the gorgeous splendor which Catholic 
piety bestows upon her saints. The fea- 
tures, which the imperfect light and my 
more imperfect faculties had endowed with 
an expression of calm angelic beauty, were, 


to my waking senses, but the cold and bar- 


ren mockery of loveliness: the eyes, which 
my excited brain gifted with looks of ten- 
derness and pity, stared with no specula- 
tion in them ; yet, contrasting my feelings 
of the night before, full as they were of 
their deceptions, with my now waking 
thoughts, I longed once more for that de- 
lusion which threw a dreamy pleasure over 


ime, and subdued the stormy passions of 


my soul into rest and repose. 

‘“Who knows,” thought I, ‘‘but he who 
kneels yonder feels now as I did then ? 
Who can tell how little the cold, unmean- 
ing reality before him resembles the spirit- 
ualized creation the fervor of his love and 
the ardor of his devotion may have placed 
upon that altar? Who can limit or bound 
the depth of that adoration for an object 
whose attributes appeal not only to every 
sentiment of the heart, but also to every 
sense of the brain? I fancy that I can 
picture to myself how these tinseled relics, 
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ture.” 

How long I might have continued to 
meditate in this strain I know not, when 
a muttered observation from Mike turned 
the whole current of my thoughts, His 
devotion over, he had seated himself upon 
the steps of the altar, and appeared to be 
resolving some doubts within himself con- 
cerning his late pious duties. 

‘* Masses is dearer here than in Galway. 
Father Rush would be well pleased at 
two-and-sixpence for what I paid three 
doubloons for, this morning. And sure 
it’s droll enough. How expensive an 
amusement it is to kill the French. 
Here’s half a dollar I gave for the soul of 
a cuirassier that I kilt yesterday, and near- 
ly twice as much for an artilleryman I cut 
down at the guns; and because the villain 
swore like a heythen, Father Pedro told 
me he’d cost more nor if he died like a de- 
cent man.” 

At these words he turned suddenly 
round toward the Virgin, and crossing 
himself devoutly, added, 

«And sure it’s yourself knows if it’s fair 
to make me pay for devils that don’t know 
their duties; and, after all, if you don’t 
understand English nor Irish, Pve been 
wasting my time here this two hours,” 

“‘T say, Mike, how’s the Major ? How’s 
Major O’Shaughnessy ?” 

“‘Charmingly, sir. It was only loss of 
blood that ailed him, <A thief with a pike 
—one of the chaps they call Poles, bekase 
of the long sticks they carry with them— 
stuck the Major in the ribs; but Doctor 
Quill—God reward him ! he’s a great doc- 
tor, and a funny divil too—he cured him 
in no time.” 

“ And where is he now, Mike ?” 

“ Just convanient, in a small chapel off 
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the sacristy ; and throuble enough we haye 
to keep him quiet. He gave up the con- 
fusion of roses, and took to punch; and 
faith, it isn’t hymns nor paslams [psalms | 


‘‘ What did they call this convent?” . 

‘‘ Tt. is a hard word, I misremember. It’s 
something like saltpeter. But how’s your 
honer ? it’s time to ask.” 

f “Much. better, Mike ; much _ better. 
But, as I see that either your drink or your 
devotion seems to have affected your nerves, 
you’d better lie down for an hour or two 
I shall not want you.” . 

“«'That’s just what I can’t ; for you see 
I’m making a song for this evening. The 
Rangers has a little supper, and I’m: to 
be there: and, though I’ve made one, I’m 
not sure it’l1 do. Maybe your honor would 
give me your opinion about it ?” 

i With all my heart, Mike: let’s hear 
it.’ 

** Arrah! is it here, before the Virgin 
and the two blessed saints that’s up there 
in the glass cases? But sure, when they 
make an hospital of the place, and after the 
Major’s songs last night—” 

** Exactly so, Mike: out with it.” 

“‘ Well, ma’am,” said he, turning toward 
the Virgin, ‘‘as I suspect you don’t know 
English, maybe you'll think it’s my offices 
Pm singing. So, saving your fayor, here it 
18,’ 


MR. FREE’S SONG. 
Air—‘* Arrah, Catty, now, can’t you be asy ?” 


‘¢Oh what stories V’ll tell when my sodgering’s o’er 
And the gallant Fourteenth is disbanded, 
Not a drill nor parade will I hear of no more, 
When safely in Ireland landed. 
With the blood that I spilt—the Frenchmen I 


kilt, 
I'll drive the young girls half crazy ; 
And some ’cute one will cry, with a wink of her 
eye, 
‘Mister Free, now—why can’t you be asy ?? 


‘* Tl] tell how we routed the squadrons in fight, 

And destroyed them all at ‘ Talavera,’ 

And then Pll just add how we finished the night, 
In learning to dance the ‘ bolera ;’ 

How by the moonshine we drank raal wine, 
And rose next day fresh as a daisy; 

Then some one will cry, with a look mighty sly, 
‘ Arrah, Mickey—now can’t you be asy ?’ 


‘*T’ll tell how the nights with Sir Arthur we spent, 

Around a big fire in the air too, 

Or maybe enjoying ourselves in a tent, 
Exactly like Donnybrook fair too, 

How he’d call out to me—‘ Pass the wine, Mr. 

Free, 

For you’re a man never is lazy !’ 

Then some one will cry, with a wink of her eye, 
‘ Arrah, Mickey dear,—cav’t you be asy ?’ 
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pene in fighting we passed, 
And § i ar bee of rhaey ct Lath is 
a dc Free to succeed him. — 
‘But, acushla,’ says I, ‘the truthis’mshy! 


There’s a lady in Ballymacrazy! 
_ And I swore on the book—’ He gave me a look, 
_ And eried, “Mickey—now can't you be asy #°” 
_ Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be 
asy ?” sang out a voice in chorus, and the 
next moment Dr. Quill himself made. his 
appearance. aut 

“Well, O’Malley, is it a penitential psalm 

ah singing, or is my friend Mike en- 
eayoring to raise your spirits with a Gal- 
way sonata ?” 

A little bit of his own muse, Doctor, 
nothing more; but, tell me, how goes it 
with the Major—is the poor fellow out of 
danger ?” 

« Except from the excess of his appetite, 
I know of no risk he runs. His servant is 
making gruel for him all day in a thing 
like the grog-tub of a frigate. But you’ve 
heard the news—Sparks has been exchang- 
ed; he came here last night ; but the mo- 
ment he caught sight sight of me, he took 
his departure. Begad! I’m sure he’d 
rather pass a month in Verdun than a week 
in my company.” 

« By-the-by, Doctor, you never told me 
how this same antipathy of Sparks for you 
had its origin.” 

“Sure I drove him out of the Tenth, 
before he was three weeks with the regi- 
ment.” 

«< Ay, remember; you began the story 
for me one night on the retreat from the 
Coa, but something broke it off in the 
middle.” 

‘Just so ; I was sent for to the rear to 
take off some gentlemen’s legs that weren’t 
in dancing condition ; but, as there’s no 
fear of interruption now, I’ll finish the 
story. But, first, let us have a peep at the 
wounded. What beautiful anatomists they 
are in the French artillery! Do you feel 
the thing I have now in my forceps ?— 
there, don’t jump—that’s a bit of the bra- 
chial nerve, most beautifully displayed ;— 
faith, I think I'll give Mike a demonstra- 
tion.” 

“Oh! Mister Quill dear! Oh! Doctor 
darling !—” 

‘«* Arrah ! Mickey, now can’t ye be asy ?” 
sang out Maurice, with a perfect imitation 
of Mike’s voice and manner. 

‘¢A little lint. here—bend your arm— 
that’s it—don’t move your fingers. Now, 
Mickey, make me a 
glass of brandy in it. 
for Sparks. I believe 


And now, Charley, 


cup of coffee with a 


I told you what kind’ 
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of fellows the Tenth were—regular out- 
and-outers ; we hadn’t three men in the 


-lregiment that were not from the south of 


Ireland-—the bocca Corkana on their lips, 
fun and devilment in their eyes, and, more 
drollery and humbug in their hearts than 
in all the messes in the service put. to- 
gether. No man had any chance among 
them if he wasn’t a real droll one; every 
man wrote his own songs, and sang them 
too; it was no small promotion could 
tempt a fellow to exchange out of the 
corps. You may think, then, what a prize 
your friend Sparks proved to us; we held 
a court-martial upon him the week after 
he joined ; it was proved in evidence that 
he had never said a good thing in his life, 
and had about as much notion of a joke as 
a Cherokee has of the Court of Chancery ; 
and as*to singing, Lord bless you! he had 
a tune with wooden turns to it, it was 
most cruel to hear ; and then the look of 
him—those eyes, like dropsical oysters, and 
the hair standing every way, like a field of 
insane flax, and the mouth, with a curl in 
it like the slit in the side of a fiddle. A 
pleasant fellow that for a mess that always 
boasted the best-looking chaps in the ser- 
vice. 

‘«<¢ What’s to be done with him ?” said 
the Major ; ‘Shall we tell him we are or- 
dered to India, and terrify him about his 
liver ?? 

<<< Or drill him into a hectic fever ?’ 

« ¢ Or drink him dry ?’ 

«<<Or get him into a fight, and wing 
him ?? 

‘<¢ Oh, no,’ said I, ‘leave him to me; 
we'll langh him out of the corps.’ 

««« Yes, we'll leave him to you, Maurice,’ 
said the rest. 

«* And that day week you might read in 
the Gazette,‘ Pierce Flynn O’ Haygerty, to be 
Ensign, 10th Foot,vice Sparks,exchanged.’” 

<‘ But how was it done, Maurice ? You 
haven’t told me that.” 

‘‘Nothing easier. I affected great inti- 
macy with Sparks; bemoaned our hard 
fate, mutually, in being attached to such a 
regiment: ‘A damnable corps this—low, 
vulgar fellows—practical jokes—not the 
kind of thing one expects in the army. 
But as for me, ’ye joined it partly from 
necessity. You, however, who might be 
in a crack regiment, I can’t conceive your 
remaining in it.’ 

«¢*But why did you join, Doctor ?’ said 
he; ‘what necessity could have induced 
you ?’ 

«<¢ Ah! my friend,’ said I, ‘that is the 
secret-—that is the hidden grief that must 
lie buried in my own bosom,’ 
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*‘T saw that his curiosity was excited, 


and took every means to increase it fur- 


ther. At length, as if yielding to a sudden 
impulse of friendship, and having sworn 
him to secrecy, I took him aside, and be- 
gan thus : ; 

<“«T may trust you, Sparks, I feel I 
may ; and when I tell you that my honor, 
my reputation, my whole fortune is at 
stake, you will judge of the importance of 
the trust.’ 

““The goggle eyes rolled fearfully, and 
his features exhibited the most craving 
anxiety to hear my story. : 

“You wish to know why I left the 
Fifty-sixth. Now I'll tell you; but mind, 
youre pledged, you’re sworn, never to di- 
yulge it.’ 

«¢ Honor bright.’ 

<¢« There, that’s enough ; I’m satisfied. 
It was a slight infraction of the articles of 
war ; a little breach of the rules and regu- 
lations of the service ; a trifling miscon- 
ception of the mess-code ; they caught me 
one evening leaving the mess with—what 
do you think in my pocket ? But you’ll 
never tell! no, no, | know you’ll not— 
eight forks and a gravy-spoon ; silver forks 
every one of them. There now,’ said I, 
grasping his hand, ‘you have my secret ; 
my fame and character are in your hands ; 
for, you see, they made me quit the regi- 
ment—a man can’t stay in a corps where 
he is laughed at.’ 

‘‘Covering my face with my handker- 
chief, as if to conceal my shame, I turned 
away, and left Sparks to his meditations. 
That same evening we happened to have 
some strangers at mess; the bottle was 
passing freely round, and, as usual, the 
good spirits of the party at the top of their 
bent, when suddenly, from the lower end 
of the table, a voice was heard demanding, 
in tones of the most pompous importance, 
permission to address the president upon a 
topic where the honor of the whole regi- 
ment was concerned. 

“««T rise, gentlemen,’ said Mr. Sparks, 
‘with feelings the most painful ; whatever 
may have been the laxity of habit and free- 
dom of conversation habitual in this regi- 
ment, [never believed that so flagrant an 
instance as this morning came to my ears—’ 

“¢¢Oh, murder!’ said I. * Oh, Sparks 
darling! sure you’re not going to tell ?’ 

“* «Doctor Quill,’ replied he, in an aus- 
tere tone, ‘it is impossible for me to con- 
ceal it.” 

“<« Oh, Sparks dear! will you betray me P’? 

“‘T gave him here a look of the most 
imploring entreaty, to which he replied by 
one of unflinching sternness. 
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«©*J have made up my mind, sir,’ con- 
tinued he; ‘it is possible the officers of 
this corps may look more leniently than I 
do upon this transaction; but know it 
they shall? _ 

“Out with it, Sparks—tell it by all 
means !’ cried a number of voices ; for it 
was clear to every one, by this time, that 
he was involved in a hoax. 

«* Amid, therefore, a confused yolley of 
entreaty on the one side, and my reiterated 

rayers for his silence, on the other, 
parks thus began : 

««« Are you aware, gentlemen, why Dr. 
Quill left the Fifty-sixth ?? 

*** No, no, no!’ rang from all sides; 
‘let’s have it !” 

“**No, sir!? said he, turning toward 
me, ‘ concealment is impossible: an officer 
detected with the mess-plate in his pocket—’ 

“They never let him finish, for a roar 
of laughter shook the table from one end 
to the other; while Sparks, horror-struck 
at the lack of feeling and propriety that 
could make men treat such a matter with 
ridicule, glared around him on every side. 

‘*€¢Oh! Maurice, Maurice,’ cried the 
Major, wiping his eyes, ‘ this is too bad— 
this is too bad !? 

“¢¢Gracious Heaven !’ screamed Sparks, 
‘can you laugh at it ?” 

*** Laugh at it ?? re-echoed the pay- 
master. ‘God grant I only don’t burst a 
blood-vessel !? And once more the sounds 
of merriment rang out anew, and lasted 
for several minutes. 

*“*Oh! Maurice Quill,’ cried an old 
captain, ‘you’ve been too heavy on the 
lad. Why, Sparks, man, he’s been hum- 
bugging you.’ 

**Scarcely were the words spoken when 
he sprang from the room ; the whole truth 
flashed at once upon his mind; in an in- 
stant he saw that he had exposed himself 
to the merciless ridicule of a mess-table, 
and that all peace for him, in that regi- 
ment at least, was over. 

“We gota glorious fellow in exchange 
for him; and Sparks descended into a 
cavalry regiment—I ask your pardon, 
Charley—where, as you are well aware, 
sharp wit and quick intellect are by no 
means indispensable. There, now, don’t be 
angry, or you'll do yourself harm. So 
good-by, for an hour or two.” 
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O’SHAUGHNESssy’s wound, like my own, 
was happily only formidable from the loss 
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of blood. The sabre or the lance are 
rarely, indeed, so death-dealing as the 
musket or the bayonet ; and the murder- 
ous fire from a square of infantry is far 


more terrific in its consequences than the | 


heaviest ghargs of a cavalry column. In 

few weeks, therefore, we were once more 
about, and fit for duty; but, for the 
present, the campaign was ended. The 
rainy season, with “its attendant train of 
sickness and sorrow, set in; the troops 
were cantoned along the line of the fron- 
tier, the infantry occupying the villages, 
and the cavalry being stationed wherever 
forage could be obtained. 

The Fourteenth were posted at Avintas, 
but I saw little of them. I was continu- 
ally employed upon the staff; and, as 
General Craufurd’s activity suffered no 
diminution from the interruption of the 
campaign, rarely passed a day without 
eight or nine hours on horseback. 

The preparations for the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo occupied our undivided attention. 
To the reduction of this fortress and of 
Badajos Lord Wellington looked as the 
most important objects, and prosecuted 
his plans with unremitting zeal. To my 
staff appointment I owed the opportunity 
of witnessing that stupendous feature of 
war, a siege; and as many of my friends 
formed part of the blockading force, I 
spent more than one night in the trenches. 
Indeed, except for this, the tiresome mono- 
tony of life was most irksome at this 
period. Day after day the incessant rain 
poured down; the supplies were bad, 
scanty, and irregular ; the hospitals crowd- 
ed with sick; field-sports impracticable ; 
books there were none ; and a dullness and 
spiritless depression prevailed on every 
side. ‘Those who were actively engaged 
around Ciudad Rodrigo had, of course, 
the excitement and interest which the 
enterprise involved ; but even there the 
works made slow progress ; the breaching 
artillery was defective in every way; the 
rain undermined the faces of the bastions ; | 
the clayey soil sank beneath the weight of 
the heavy guns; and the storms. of one 


night frequently destroyed more than a) 


whole week’s labor had effected. 

Thus passed the dreary months along ; 
the cheeriest and gayest amongst us broken 
in spirit, and subdued in heart, by the) 
tedium of our life. The very news which 
reached us partook of the gloomy features | 
of our prospects ; we heard only of strong 
reinforcements marching to the support of 
the French in Estramadura ; we were told | 
that the Emperor, whose successes in Ger- 


many enabled him to turn his entire atten- 
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tion to the Spanish campaign, would him- 
self be present in the coming spring, with 
overwhelming odds, and a firm determina- 

tion to drive us from the Peninsula. 

In that frame of mind which such 
gloomy and depressing prospects are well. 
calewlated to suggest, I was returning one 
night to my ananage at Mucia, when sud- 
denly I beheld Mike galloping toward me 
with a large packet in his hand, which he 
held aloft to catch my attention. “‘ Letters. 
from England, sir,” said he ; ‘‘ just arrived. 
with the General’s dispatches.” I broke 
the envelope at once, which bore the War- 
office seal, and, as I did so, a perfect ava- 
lanche of letters fell at my feet. The first. 
which caught my eye was an official inti- 
mation from the Horse Guards, that the 
Prince Regent had been graciously pleased 
to confirm my promotion to the troop, my 
commission to bear date from the appoint- 
ment, etc., ete. I could not help feeling 
struck, as my. eye ran rapidly across the 
lines, that, although the letter came from 
Sir George Dashwood’s office, it contained 
not a word of congratulation nor remem- 
brance on his part, but was couched in the 
usual cold and formal language of an offi- 
cial document. Impatient, however, to 
look over my other letters, I thought but 
little of this ; so, throwing them hurriedly 
into my sabretasche, I cantered on to my 
quarters without delay. Once more alone 
in silence, I sat down to commune with 
my far-off friends, and yet, with all my 
anxiety to hear of home, passed several 
minutes in turning over the letters, guess- 
ing from whom they might have come, and 


‘picturing to myself their probable con- 


tents. “Ah! Frank Webber, I recognize 
your slap-dash, bold hand without the aid 
of the initials in the corner ; and this— 
what can this be ?—this queer, misshapen 
thing, representing nothing save the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid, and the ad- 
dress seemingly put on with a cat’s-tail 
dipped in lampblack ? Yes! true enough, 
it is from Mister Free himself. And what 
have we here ? this queer, quaint hand, is 
no new acquaintance ; how many a time 
have I looked upon it as the ne plus ultra 
of caligraphy! But here is one I’m not 
so sure of : who could haye written this 
bolt-upright, old-fashioned superscription, 
not a letter of which seems on speaking 
terms with its neighbor ?—the very O ab- 
solutely turns its back upon the M in 
O’Malley, and the final Y wags his tail 
with a kind of independent shake, as if he 
did not care a curse for his predecessors ! 
And the seal, too—surely I -know that grif- 


|fin’s head, and that stern motto, ‘ Von 


oe 


So saying to myself, I drew closer to the 
fire, and began the following epistle : 


“©O’Malley Castle, Nov. 3. 

“‘DrearR CHARLEY,—Here we sit in the 
little parlor, with your last letter, the 
Times, and a big map before us, drinking 
your health, and wishing you a long ca- 
reer of the same glorious success you have 
hitherto enjoyed. Old as I am—eighty- 
two or eighty-three (I forget which) in 
June—I envy you with all my heart. Luck 
has stood to you, my boy; and, if a French 
sabre or a bayonet finish you now, you’ve 
at least had a splendid burst of it. I was 
right in my opinion of you, and Godfrey 
himself owns it now ;—a lawyer, indeed ! 
Bad luck to them ! we’ve had enough of 
lawyers. There’s old Hennesy — honest 
. Jack, as they used to call him—that your 
uncle trusted for the last forty years, has 
raised eighteen thousand pounds on the 
title-deeds and gone off to America. The 
old scoundrel! But it’s no use talking : 
the blow is a sore one to Godfrey, and the 
gout more troublesome thanever. Drum- 
gold is making a motion in Chancery about 
it, to break the sale, and the tenants are 
in open rebellion, and swear they’ll murther 
a receiver, if one is sent down among 
them. Indeed, they came in such force 
into Galway during the assizes, and did so 
much mischief, that the cases for trial 
were adjourned, and the judges left, with 
a military escort to protect them. This, 
of course, is gratifying to our feelings ; 
for, thank Providence, there is some good 
in the world yet. Kilmurry was sold last 
week for twelve thousand. Andy Blake 
would foreclose the mortgage, although we 
offered him every kind of. satisfaction. 
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rogo sed capio. To be sure, it is Billy|but the attempt to sell the demesne nearly 


This has done Godfrey a deal of harm ; 
and some pitiful economy—taking only 
two bottles of claret after his dinner—has 
driven the gout to his head. They’ve been 
telling him he’d lengthen his days by this, 
and I tried it myself, and, faith, it was the 
longest day I ever spent in my life. I hope 
and trust you take your liquer like a gen- 
tleman—and an Irish gentleman. 

** Kinshela, we hear, has issued an exe- 
cution against the house and furniture ; 
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rs 


us.” 

When I had read thus far, I laid down 
the letter, unable to go on; the accumu- 
lated_ misfortunes of one I loved best in 
the world, following so fast one upon an- 
other, the insult, unprovoked, gratuitous 
insult, to him upon whom my hopes of fu- 
ture happiness so much depended, com- 
pletely overwhelmed me. I tried to con- 
tinue : alas! the catalogue of evils went on ; 
each line bore testimony to some further 
wreck of fortune—some clearer evidence of 
a ruined house. 

Ail that my gloomiest and darkest fore- 
bodings had pictured was come to pass; 
sickness, poverty, harassing, unfeeling cred- 
itors, treachery, and ingratitude, were goad- 
ing to madness and despair a spirit whose 
kindliness of nature was unequaled. The 
shock of blasted fortunes was falling upon 
the dying heart; the convictions which a 
long life had never brought home, that 
men were false, and their words a lie, were 
stealing over the man, upon the brink of 
the grave ; and he who had loved his neigh- 
bor like a brother was to be taught, at the 
eleventh hour, that the beings he trusted 
were perjured and forsworn. 

A more unsuitable adviser than Consi- 
dine, in difficulties like these, there could 
not be ; his very contempt for all the forms 
of law and justice was sufficient to embroil 
my poor uncle still further, so that I re- 
solved at once to apply for leave, and, if 
refused, and no other alternative offered, 
to leave the service. It was not without a 
sense of sorrow, bordering on despair, that 
I came to this determination. My soldier’s 
life had become a passion with me ; I loved 
it for its bold and chivalrous enthusiasm ; 
its hour of battle and strife ; its days of 
endurance and hardship; its trials, its 
triumphs,—its very reverses were endeared 


ra. 
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by those they were shared with,—and the 


—that most exciting of all gambling—had 
now entwined themselves In my very na- 
ture. ‘To surrender all these at once, and 
to exchange the daily, hourly enthusiasm 
of a campaign for the prospects now before 
me, was almost maddening! But still, a 
sustaining sense of duty of what I owed to 
him who, in his love, had sacrificed all for 


me, overpowered every other consideration. | 


Seti was made up. 


ather Rush’s letter was little more than 


a recapitulation of the Count’s. Debt, dis- 
tress, sickness, and the heart-burnings of 
altered fortunes filled it, and, when I closed 
it, I felt like one over all whose views in 
life a dark and ill-omened cloud was clos- 
ing for ever. Webber’s I could not read ; 
the light and cheerful raillery of a friend 
would have seemed, at such a time, like 
the cold, unfeeling sarcasm of an enemy. 
I sat down, at last, to write to the General, 
inclosing my application for leave, and 
begging of him to forward it, with a favor- 
able recommendation, to head-quarters. 
This done, I lay down upon my bed, and, 
overcome by fatigue and fretting, fell asleep 
to dream of my home and those I had left 
there, which, strangely, too, were present- 
ed to my mind with all the happy features 
that made them so dear to my infancy. 


CHAPTER CI. 
THE TRENCHES, 


“‘T HAVE not had time, O’Malley, to 
think of your application,” said Craufurd, 
‘‘nor is it likely I can, for a day or two. 
Read that.” So saying, he pushed toward 
me a note, written in pencil, which ran 
thus : 

«Ciudad Rodrigo, Dec. 18. 

Dear C.,—Fletcher tells me that the 
breaches will be practicable by to-morrow 
evening, and I think so myself. Come 
over, then, at once, for we shall not lose 
any time. Yours, 


ow,” 


<‘T have some dispatches for your regi- 
ment, but if you prefer coming along with 
”? 


e— 

“My dear General, dare I ask for such a 
favor ?” 

‘¢ Well, come along ; only remember that, 
although my division will be engaged, I 
cannot promise you anything to do; so 
now, get your horses ready ; let’s away.” 
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tl ) It was in the afternoon of the following” | 
spirit of adventure, and the love of danger TATE 


day that we rode into the large plain be- 
fore Ciudad Rodrigo, and in which the al- >. 
lied armies were now assembled to the 
number of twelve thousand men. The. 
loud booming of the siege artillery had~ 
been heard by me for some hours before ; 
but notwithstanding this prelude and my 
own high-wrought expectations, I was far 
from anticipating the magnificent specta-. 
cle which burst. upon my astonished view. © 
The air-was calm and still; a clear blue 
wintry sky stretched overhead, but, below, 
the dense blue smoke of the deafening guns 
rolled in mighty volumes along the earth, 
and. entirely concealed the lower part of 
the fortress 3 above this the tall towers and 
battlemented parapets rose into the thin 
transparent sky like fairy palaces. A bright 
flash of*flame would now and then burst 
forth from the walls, and a clanging crash 
of the brass metal be heard; but the un- 
ceasing roll of our artillery nearly drowned 
all other sounds, save when aloud cheer 
would burst from the trenches ; while the 
clattering fall of masonry, and the erumb- 
ling stones as they rolled down, bespoke 
the reason of the cry. ‘The utmost activity 
prevailed on all sides; troops pressed for- 
ward to the reliefs in the parallels ; am- 
munition wagons moved to the front ; gen- 
eral and staff officers rode furiously about 
the plain ; and all betokened that the hour 
of attack was no longer far distant. 

While all parties were anxiously awaiting 
the decision of our chief, the general order 
was made known, which, after briefly de- 
tailing the necessary arrangements, con- 
cluded with the emphatic words, ‘‘ Ciudad 
Rodrigo must be stormed to-night.” All 
speculation as to the troops to be engaged 
in this daring enterprise was soon at an 
end; for, with his characteristic sense of 
duty, Lord Wellington made no invidious 
selection, but merely commanded that the 
attack should be made by whatever divi- 
sions might chance to be that day in the 
trenches. Upon the third and light divi- 
sions, therefore, this glorious task devolv- 
ed. The former was to attack the main 
breach ; to Craufurd’s division was assign- 
ed the, if possible, more difficult enterprise 
of carrying the lesser one; while Pack’s 
Portuguese brigade were to menace the 
convent of La Caridad by a feint attack, to 
be converted into a real one, if circumstan- 
ces should permit. 

The decision, however matured and com- 
prehensive in all its details, was finally 
adopted so suddenly that every staff officer 
upon the ground was actively engaged 
during the entire evening Im conveying the 
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orders to the different regiments. As the 
day drew to a close, the cannonade slack- 
ened on either side, a solitary gun would 
be heard at intervals, and, in the calm 
stillness around, its booming thunder re- 
echoed along the valleys of the Sierra ; 
but, as the moon rose and night set in, 
these were no longer heard, and a perfect 
stillness and tranquillity prevailed around. 
Even in the trenches, crowded with armed 
and anxious soldiers, not a whisper was 
heard ; and, amid that mighty host which 
filled the plain, the tramp of a patrol could 
be distinctly noted, and the hoarse voice 
of the French sentry upon the walls, tell- 
ing that all was well in Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The massive fortress looming larger as 
its dark shadow stood out from the sky, 
was still as the grave ; while in the greater 
breach a faint light was seen to twinkle for 
a moment, and then suddenly to disappear, 
leaving all gloomy and dark as before. 

Having been sent with orders to the 
third division, of which the Eighty-eighth 
formed a part, I took the opportunity of 
finding out O’Shaughnessy, who was him- 
self to lead an escalade party in M‘Kin- 
non’s brigade. He sprang toward me as I 
came forward, and, grasping my hand with 
a more than usual earnestness, called out, 
<‘The very man I wanted! Charley, my 
boy, do us a service now !” 

Before I could reply, he continued in a 
lower tone, ‘‘A young fellow of ours, Harry 
Beauclerc, has been badly wounded in the 
trenches, but by some blunder his injury 
is reported as a slight one, and although 
the poor fellow can scarcely stand, he in- 
sists upon going with the stormers.” 

“Come here, Major! come here!” cried 
a voice at a little distance. 

“Follow me, O’Malley,” cried O’Shaugh- 
nessy, moving in the direction of the 
speaker, 

By the light of a lantern we could descry 
two officers kneeling upon the ground ; be- 
tween them on the grass lay the figure of 
a third, upon whose features, as the pale 
light fell, the hand of death seemed rapidly 
stealing. A slight froth, tinged with 
blood, rested on his lip, and the florid 
blood, which stained the buff facing of his 
uniform, indicated that his wound was 
through the lungs. 

‘“*He has fainted,” said one of the offi- 
cers, in a low tone. 

** Are you certain it is fainting ?” said 
the other, in a still lower. 

“You see how it is, Charley,” said 
O’Shaughnessy; ‘‘this poor boy must be 
carried to the rear. Will you then, like a 
kind fellow, hasten back to Colonel Camp- 
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bell and mention the fact. It will kill” 
Beauclerc, should any doubt rest upon his 
conduct, if he ever recover this.” 

While he spoke, four soldiers of the regi- 
ment placed the wonnded officer in a 
blanket. A long sigh escaped him, and 
he muttered a few broken words. 

“Poor fellow ! it’s his mother he’s talk- 

ing of. He only joined a month since, and 
is a mere boy. Come, O’Malley, lose no 
time. By Jove! it is too late, there goes 
the first rocket for the columns to form. 
In ten minutes more the stormers must fall 
in.” 
‘¢What’s the matter, Giles ?” said he to 
one of the officers who had stopped the 
soldiers as they were moving off with their 
burden ; “what is it ?” 

‘‘T have been cutting the white tape off 
his arm ; for, if he sees it on waking, he’ll 
remember all about the storming.” 

‘* Quite right—thoughtfully done !” said 
the other ; ‘‘but who is to lead his fel- 
lows ?- He was in the forlorn hope.” 

“‘T’ll do it,” cried I, with eagerness. 
‘Come, O’Shaughnessy, you'll not refuse 
me ?” 

‘Refuse you, boy !” said he, grasping 
my hand within both of his, ‘never! But 
you must change your coat. The gallant 
HKighty-eighth will never mistake their 
countryman’s voice. But your uniform 
would be devilish likely to get you a bayo- 
net through it; so come back with me, 
and we’ll make you a Ranger in no time.” 

**T can give your friend a cap.” 

“‘And I,” said the other, “a brandy 
flask, which, after all, is not the worst part 
of a storming equipage.” ; 

“I hope,” said O’Shaughnessy, ‘ they 
may find Maurice in the rear. Beauclerc’s 
all safe in his hands.” 

“That they'll not,” said Giles, ‘‘ you 
may swear. Quill is this moment in the 
trenches, and will not be the last man at 
the breach.” 

‘* Follow me now, lads,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, ina low voice. ‘‘ Our fellows are at 
the angle of this trench. Who the deuce 
can that be, talking so loud ?” 

“Tt must be Maurice,” said Giles. 

The question was soon decided by the 
Doctor himself, who appeared giving direc- 
tions to his hospital-sergeant. 

“Yes, Peter, take the tools up to a con- 
venient spot near the breach. There’s 
many a snug corner there in the ruins; 
and, although we mayn’t have as good an 
operation-room as in old ‘ Steevens’s,’ yet 
we'll beat them hollow in cases.” 

**Tisten to the fellow,” said Giles, with 
a shudder. ‘*The thought of his con- 
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founded thumbserews and tourniquets: is | 
worse tome than a French howitzer.” 
_ * The devil a kinder-hearted fellow than 
said O’Shaughnessy, ‘for all 
that ; and if:his heart was to be known this 
moment, he’d rather handle a sword than 
Sanwa etiaatin Yo ter pa A 
“True for you, Dennis,” said Quill, 
overhearing him»; ‘‘ but we are both use- 
ful in our way, as the hangman said to 
Lord Clare.” an on) aaid 

‘“*But should you. not be in the rear, 
Maurice ?” said 1. rohit 

“You are right, O’ Malley,” said he, in a 
whisper ; “‘ but, you see, 1. owe the Cork 
Insurance Company a spite for making me 
py a gout premium, and that’s the reason 

*m here. I warned them. at the time that 
their stinginess would come to no good.” 

“J say, Captain O'Malley,” said Giles, 
“T find I can’t be as good as my word with 
you; my servant has moved to the rea 
with all my traps.” 

‘* What is to be done ?” said I. 

‘* Ts it shaving utensils you want?” said 
Maurice. ‘‘ Would a scalpel serve your 
turn ?” 

‘“<No, Doctor, I’m going to take a turn 
of duty with your fellows to-night.” 

“Tn the breach—with the stormers ?”), 

«* With the forlorn hope,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy. ‘ Beauclerc is so badly wounded 
that we’ve sent him back; and Charley, 
like a good fellow, has taken his place.” 

“< Martin told me,” said Maurice, “ that 
Beauclerc was only stunned; but, uponmy 
conscience, the hospital-mates, now-a-days, 
are no better than the watchmakers 3 they 
can’t tell what's wrong with the instrument 
till they pick it to pieces. Whiz! there 
goes a blue light.” 

‘“Move on, move on,” whispered 
O’Shaughnessy ; “‘they’re telling off the 
stormers. That rocket is the order to fall 
in.” 

<‘But what am I to do for a coat ?” 

“Take mine, my boy,” said Maurice, 
throwing off an upper garment of coarse 

ray frieze as he spoke. 

‘*There’s a neat bit of uniform,” con- 
tinued he, turning himself round for our 
admiration; “don’t I look mighty like 
the pictures of George the First at the bat- 
tle of Dettingen?” 

A burst of approving laughter was our 
only answer to this speech, while Maurice 
proceed to denude himself of his most ex- 
traordinary garment. 10g 

“What, in the name of Heaven, is it ?” 
said I. 

“Don’t despise it, Charley ; it knows the 
smell of gunpowder as well as any bit of| 
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scarlet in the service ;” while he added, in 
a whisper, “it’s the ould Roscommon Yeo- 
manry, My uncle commanded them in 
the year 742, and this was his coat. I don’t 
mean to aay that it was new then ; for you 
see it?s a kind of heirloom in the Quill 
family ; and it’s not every one I’d be giy- 
ing it to.” 399 gras 

‘©A thousand thanks, Maurice,” said I, 
as I buttoned it on, amid an,ill-suppressed 
titter of laughter. ; 

o€Tt fits you like a senty-box,” said 
Maurice, as he surveyed me with a lantern, 
«The skirts separate behind. in the most 
picturesque manner ; and when you button 
the collar, it will keep your head up so 
high, that the devila bit you’ll see except 
the blessed moon. It’s a thousand pities 
you hayen’t the three-cocked hat, with the 
feather trimming. If you wouldn’t fright- 
en the French, my name’s not Maurice. 
Turn about here till I admire you. If you 
only saw yourself in a glass, you’d never 
jom the dragoons again. And look now, 
don’t be exposing yourself, for I wouldn’t 
have those blue facings destroyed for a 
week’s pay.” . 

«© Ah then, it’s yourself is the darling, 
Doctor dear!’ said a voice behind me. I 
turned round : it was Mickey Free, who 
was standing with a most profound admi- 
ration of Maurice beaming in every feature 
of his face.  ‘‘It’s yourself has a joke for 
every hour o’ the day.” 

“¢Get to the rear, Mike—get to the rear 
with the cattle ; thisis no place for you or 
them.” 

‘«Good-night, Mickey,” said Maurice. 

‘“Good-night, your honor,’ muttered 
Mike to himself; ‘‘may I never die till 
you set a leg for me.” 

‘Are you dressed for the ball?” said 
Maurice, fastening the white tape upon 
my arm. ‘‘'lhere now, my boy, move on, 
for I think I hear Picton’s voice; not that 
it signifies now, for he’s always in a hea- 
venly temper when any one’s going to be 
killed. I’m sure he’d behave like an angel, 
if he only knew the ground was mined 
under his feet.” 

‘‘ Charley—Charley!” called out O’- 
Shaughnessy, in a suppressed voice, 
‘“come up quickly.” 

“© No. 24, John Forbes—here |. Edward 
Gillespie—here !” 

“ Who leads this party, Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy ?” 

«Mr. Beauelerc, sir,” replied O’Shaugh- 
nessy, pushing me forward by the arm 
while he spoke. 

‘Keep your people together, sir ; spare 
the powder, and trust to your cold iron.” 
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He grasped my hand within his iron grip, 
and rode on. bas 
© Who was it, Dennis?” said I. — 
“Don’t you know him, Charley ? 
was Picton.” a 


That 


‘CHAPTER CII. 
THE Sacked OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, 


WHATEVER the levity of the previous 
moment, the scene before us now repressed 
it effectually. The deep-toned bell of the 
cathedral tolled seven, and scarcely were 
its notes dying away in the distance, when 
the march of the columns was heard steal- 
ing along the ground. A low murmuring 
whisper ran along the advanced files of the 
forlorn hope ; stocks were loosened, packs 
and knapsacks thrown to the ground; 
each man pressed his cap more firmly down 
upon his brow, and, with lip compressed 
and steadfast eye, waited for the word to 
move. 

It came at last: the word ‘‘ March!” 
passed in whispers from rank to rank, and 
the dark mass moved on. What a mo- 
ment was that, as we advanced to the foot 
of the breach! The consciousness that, 
at the same instant, from different points 
of that vast plain, similar parties were 
moving on; the feeling that, at a word, 
the flame of the artillery and the flash of 
steel would spring from that dense cloud, 
and death and carnage, in every shape our 
imagination can conceive, be dealt on all 
sides ; the hurried, fitiul thought of home ; 
the years long past, compressed into one 
minute’s space; the Jast adieu of all we've 
loved, mingling with the muttered prayer 
to Heaven, while, high above all, the deep 
pervading sense that earth has no tempta- 
tion strong enough to turn us from that 
path whose ending must be a sepulcher ! 

Each heart was too full for words. We 
followed noiselessly along the turf, the 
dark figure of our leader guiding us 
through the gloom. On arriving at the 
ditch, the party with the ladders moved to 
the front. Already some hay-packs were 
thrown in, and the forlorn hope sprang 
forward. 

All was still and silent as the grave. 
“ Quietly, my men—quietly ! ” said M‘Kin- 
non; ‘*don’t press.” Scarcely had he 
spoken when a musket, whose charge, con- 
trary to orders, had not been drawn, went 
off. The whizzing bullet could not have 
struck the wall when suddenly a bright 
flame burst forth from the ramparts, and 
shot upward toward the sky. For an in- 
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stant the whole scene before us was bright 
as noonday. On one side the dark ranks — 
and glistening bayonets of the enemy ; on 
the other, the red uniform of the British 
columns: compressed like some solid wall, 
y stretched along the plain. 

deafening roll of musketry from the 
extreme right announced that the third 
division was already in action, while the 
loud cry of our leader, as he sprang into 
the trench, summoned us to the charge. 
The leading sections, not waiting for the 
jadders, jumped down, others pressing 
rapidly behind them, when a loud, rum- 
bling thunder crept along the earth, a hiss- 
ing, crackling noise followed, and from 
the dark ditch a forked and livid lightning 
burst like the flame from a volcano, and a° 
mine exploded. Hundreds of shells and 
grenades scattered along the ground were 
ignited at the same moment; the air 
sparkled with the whizzing fuses, the 
musketry plied incessantly from the walls, 
and every man of the leading company of 
the stormers was blown to pieces. While 
this dreadful catastrophe was enacting 
before our eyes, the different assaults were 
made on all sides; the whole fortress 
seemed girt around with fire. From every 
part arose the yells of triumph and the 
shouts of the assailants. As for us, we 
stood upon the verge of the ditch, breath- 
less, hesitating, and horror-struck. A 
sudden darkness succeeded to the bright 
glare, but from the midst of the gloom the 
agonizing cries of the wounded and the 
dying rent our very hearts. 

“*Make way there! make way! here 
comes Mackie’s party,” cried an officer in 
the front, and as he spoke the forlorn hope 
of the Eighty-eighth came forward at a 
run; jumping recklessly into the ditch, they 
made toward the breach; the supporting 
division of stormers gave one inspiring 
cheer, and sprang after them. The rush 
was tremendous; for scarcely had we 
reached the crumbling ruins of the ram- 
part, when the vast column, pressing on 
like some mighty torrent, bore down upon 
our rear. Now commenced a scene to 
which nothing I ever before conecived of 
war could in any degree compare; the 
whole ground, covered with combustibles 
of every deadly and destructive contri- 
vance, was rent open with a crash; the 
huge masses of masonry bounded into the 
air like things of no weight; the ringing 
clangor of the iron howitzers, the crack- 
ling of the fuses, the blazing splinters, the 
shouts of defiance, the more than savage 
yell of those in whose ranks alone the 
dead and the dying were numbered, made 
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up a mass of sights and sounds almost 

maddening with their excitement. On we 

' ; the mutilated bodies of the 
files almost filling the way. 

By this time the third division had 
joined us, and the crush of our thickening 
ranks was dreadful; every moment some 
well-known leader fell dead or mortally 
wounded, and his place was supplied by 
some gallant fellow, who, springing from 
the leading files, would scarcely have ut- 
tered his cheer of encouragement, ere he 
himself was laid low. Many a voice, with 
whose notes I was familiar, would break 
upon my ear in tones of heroic daring, and 
the next moment burst forth in a death- 
ery. For above an hour the frightful car- 
nage continued, fresh troops continuall 
advancing, but scarcely a foot of ep 
was made ; the earth belched forth its vol- 
canic fires, and that terrible barrier did no 
man pass. In turn the bravest and the 
boldest would leap into the whizzing 
flame, and the taunting cheers of the ene- 
my triumphed in derision at the effort. 

“* Stormers, to the front! only the bayo- 
net ! trust to nothing but the bayonet !” 
cried a yoice, whose almost cheerful ac- 
cents contrasted strangely with the death- 
notes around, and Gurwood, who led the 
forlorn hope of the Fifty-second, bounded 
into the chasm; all the officers sprang 
simultaneously after him : the men press- 
ed madly on; a roll of withering musketry 
crashed upon them; a furious shout re- 
plied to it. The British, springing over 
the dead and dying, bounded like blood- 
hounds on their prey. Meanwhile, the 
ramparts trembled beneath the tramp of 
the light division, who, having forced the 
lesser breach, came down upon the flank 
of the French. The garrison, however, 
thickened their numbers, and bravely held 
their ground. Man to man now was the 
combat. No cry for quarter. No suppli- 
cating look for mercy; it was the death- 
struggle of vengeance and despair. At 
this instant, an explosion louder than the 
loudest thunder shook the air; the rent 
and torn up ramparts sprang into the sky ; 
the conquering and the conquered were 
alike the victims ; for one of the greatest 
magazines had been ignited by a shell ; the 
black smoke, streaked with a lurid flame, 
hung above the dead and the dying. ‘The 
artillery and the murderous musketry were 
stilled, paralyzed, as it were, by the ruin 
and devastation before them: both sides 
stood leaning upon their arms ; the pause 
was but momentary ; the cries of wounded 
comrades called upon their hearts. A 
fierce burst of yengeance rent the air; the 
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British closed upon the foe; for one in- 
stant they were met; the next, the bayo- 
nets gleaned upon the ramparts, and 
Ciudad Rodrigo was won, 


CHAPTER CIII. 
THE RAMPART, 


WHILE such were the scenes passing 
around me, of my own part in them I ab- 
solutely knew nothing ; for, until the mo- 
ment that the glancing bayonets of the 
light division came rushing on the foe, 
and the loud, long cheer of victory burst. 
above us, I felt like one in a trance. Then 
I leaned against an angle of the rampart, 
overpowered and exhausted; a bayonet 
wound, which some soldier of our own 
ranks had given me when mounting the 
breach, pained me somewhat ; my uniform 
was actually torn to rags; my head bare : 
of my sword, the hilt and four inches of 
the blade alone remained, while my left. 
hand firmly grasped the rammer of a can- 
non, but why or wherefore I could not 
even guess. As thus I stood, the unceas- 
ing tide of soldiery pressed on ; fresh divi- 
sions came pouring in, eager for plunder, 
and thirsting for the spoil. The‘dead and 
the dying were alike trampled beneath the 
feet of that remorseless mass, who, actu- 
ated by vengeance and by rapine, sprang 
fiercely up the breach. 

Weak and exhausted, faint from my 
wound, and overcome by my exertions, [ 
sank among the crumbling ruin. The loud 
shouts which rose from the town, mingled 
with cries and screams, told the work of 
pillage was begun ; while still a dropping 
musketry could be heard on the distant 
rampart, where even yet the French made 
resistance. At last even this was hushed, 
but to it succeeded the far more horrifying 
sounds of rapine and of murder; the 
forked flames of burning houses rose here 
and there amid the black darkness of the 
night; and through the crackling of the 
timbers, and the falling crash of roofs, the 
heart-rending shriek of women rent the 
very air. Officers pressed forward, but in 
vain were their efforts to restrain their 
men—the savage cruelty of the moment 
knew no bounds of restraint. More than 
one gallant fellow perished in his fruitless 
endeavor to enforce obedience; and the 
most awful denunciations were now uttered 
against those before whom, at any other 
time, they dared not mutter. 

Thus passed the long night, far more 
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terrible to me than all the dangers of the 
storm itself, with all its death and destruc- 
tion dealing around it. I know not if I 
slept: if so, the horrors on every side 
were pictured in my dreams; and, when 
the gray dawn was breaking, the cries 
from the doomed city were still ringing in 
my ears, Close around me the scene was 
still and silent ; the wounded had been re- 
moved during the night, but the thickly- 

acked dead lay side by side where they 
_ fell. It was a fearful sight to see them as, 

blood-stained and naked (for teh the 

camp-followers had stripped the bodies), 
they covered the entire breach. From the 
rampart to the ditch, the ranks lay where 
they had stood in life. A faint phosphoric 
flame flickered above their ghastly corpses, 


making even death still more horrible. I} 


was gazing steadfastly, with all that stupid 
intensity which imperfect senses and ex- 
hausted faculties possess, when the sound 
of voices near aroused me. 

‘‘ Bring him along—this way, Bob. Over 
the breach with the scoundrel, into the 
fosse.” 

**He shall die no soldier’s death, by 
Heayen !” cried another and a deeper 
voice, ‘‘if I lay his skull open with my 
axe.” 

*“Oh, mercy, mercy! as you hope for—” 

“‘ Traitor! don’t dare to mutter here !” 
As the last words were spoken, four in- 
fantry soldiers, reeling from drunkenness, 
dragged’ forward a pale and haggard 
wretch, whose limbs trailed behind him 
like those of palsy ; his uniform was that 
of a French chasseur, but his voice bespoke 
him English. 

“¢ Kneel down there, and die like aman! 
You were one once !” 

‘Not so, Bill: never. Fix bayonets, 
boys! That’s right! Now take the word 
from me.” 

**Oh, forgive me! for the love of Hea- 
ven, forgive me!” screamed the voice of 
the victim ; but his last accents ended in a 
death-cry, for, as he spoke, the bayonets 
flashed for an instant in the air, and the 
next were plunged into his body. Twice I 
had essayed to speak, but my voice, hoarse 
from shouting, came not; and I could but 
look upon this terrible murder with star- 
ing eyes and burning brain. At last speech 
came, as if wrested by the very excess of 
my agony, and I muttered aloud, “O 
God!” ‘The words were not well spoken, 
when the muskets were brought to the 
shoulders, and, reeking with the blood of 
the murdered man, their savage faces 
scowled at me as I lay. 

A short and heartfelt prayer burst from 
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my lips, and I was still. The leader of the 
party called out, “‘ Be steady ! and togeth- 
er. Saerewe ! Ground arms, boys! Ground 
arms!” roared he, in a voice of thunder ; 


its the Captain himself!” Down went 
‘the muskets with a crash; while, spring- 
‘ing toward me, the fellows caught me in 
‘their arms, and with one jerk mounted me 


upon their shoulders, the cheer that ac- 
companied the sudden movement ete 
like the yell of maniacs. ‘* Ha, ha, ha 
we have him now!” sang their wild voices, 
as, with blood-stained hands and infuriated 
features, they bore me down the rampart. 
My sensations of disgust and repugnance 
to the party seemed at once to have evi- 
denced themselves, for the corporal, turn- 
ing abruptly round, called out, 

“Don’t pity him, Captain ; the scoundrel 
was a deserter ; he escaped from the picket 
two nights ago, and gave information of all 
our plans to the enemy.” 

““Ay,” cried another, ‘‘and, what’s 
worse, he fired through an embrasure near 
the breach, for two hours, upon his own 
regiment. It was there we found him. 
This way, lads.” 

So saying, they turned short from the 
walls, and dashed down a dark and narrow 
lane into the town. My struggles to get 
free were perfectly ineffectual, and to my 
entreaties they were totally indifferent. 

In this way, therefore, we made our en- 
trance into the Plaza, where some hundred 
soldiers, of different regiments, were bi- 
vyouacked. A shout of recognition wel- 
comed the fellows as they came; while, 
suddenly, a party of Eighty-eighth men, 
springing from the ground, rushed forward 
with drawn bayonets, calling out, ‘* Give 
him up this minute, or, by the Father of 
Moses, we’ll make short work of ye !” 

The order was made by men who seemed 
well disposed to execute it ; and I was ac- 
cordingly grounded with a shock. and a 
rapidity that savored much more of ready 
compliance than any respect for my indi- 
vidual comfort. A roar of laughter rang 
through the motley mass, and every pow- 
der-stained face around me seemed con- 
vulsed with merriment. As I sat passively 
upon the ground, looking ruefully about, 
whether my gestures or my words height- 
ened the absurdity of my appearance, it 
is hard to say ; but certainly the laughter 
increased at each moment, and the drunken 
wretches danced round me in ecstasy. 

**Where is your Major ? Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy, lads ?” said I, 

**He’s in the church, with the General, 
your honor,” said the sergeant of the regi- 


{ment ; upon whom the mention of his 
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officer’s name. seemed at once to haye a| 


sobering influence. Assisting me to rise 
(for I was weak as a child), he led me 
through sha Cones Op Wis who, such is the 


now. formed into 


ARNE it example, | 
ine, and, as well as their state permitted, | 


gaye, me a military salute as I passed: 
“‘Follow me, sir,’ said the sergeant ; 
‘this little dark street to the left will 
take us to the private door of the chapel.” 
«¢ Wherefore are they there, sergeant ?” 
- ..'Phere’s a 
wounded.” 
~ Yeu did not hear his name ?” 
«No, sir. All I know is, he was one of 
the storming party at the lesser breach.” 


_ A cold, sickening shudder came over me 3 | | 
eighth at. the breach.” 


I durst not ask further, but pressed on 
with anxious steps toward the chapel. 

«There, sir, yonder, where you see the 
light. That’s the door.” 

So saying, the sergeant stopped sudden- 
ly, and placed his hand to his cap. I saw 
at once that he was sufficiently aware of 
his condition not to desire to appear before 
his officers ; so, hurriedly thanking hin, I 
walked forward. 

“Halt, there! and give the counter- 
sign,” cried a sentinel, who. with fixed bay- 
onet stood before the door. 

‘“‘T am an officer,” said I, endeavoring to 

ass in. 

“Stand bock, stand bock!” said the 
harsh voice of the Highlander, for such he 
was. 

“Ts Major 
church ?” 

“1 dinna ken,” was the short, rough 
answer. 

<< Who is the officer so badly wounded ?” 

“TJ dinna ken,” repeated he, as grufily as 
before ; while he added, in a louder key, 
“Stand bock,I tell ye, man! Dinna ye 
see the staff coming ?” 

I turned round hastily, and at the same 
instant several officers, who apparently 
from precaution had dismounted at the 
end of the street, were seen approaching. 
They came hurriedly forward, but without 
speaking. He who was in advance of the 
party wore a short, blue cape, over an un- 
dress uniform. ‘The rest were in full regi- 
mentals. I had scarcely time to throw a 
passing glance upon him, when the officer 
I haye mentioned as coming first, called 
out in a stern voice, 

«Who are you, sir?” 

I started at the sounds: it was not the 
first time those accents had been heard by 


O’Shaughnessy in the 


me. 
‘Captain O’Malley, Fourteenth Light 
Dragoons.” 


ment is at Caya,”’ 


general of division mortally | 


Iwas telling you of. 
‘continued he, turning toward me. 
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“I have been emp yed as. acting ‘aides 
SaspaTa De General ead aid t hesi- 
atingly. | 


“Ts that your staff uniform 2” ‘said he, 


as with compressed brow and stern look he 
fixed his eyes upon my coat. Before I had 


time to reply, or, indeed, before I well 
knew how to do so, a gruff voice from be- 
hind called out, ib ade 

‘‘Damn me! if that ain’t the fellow that 
led the stormers through a broken embra- 
sure! I say, my Lord, that’s the yeoman 
Is it not so, sir?” 
“Yes, sir. I led a party of the Highty- 

‘¢ And devilish well you did it, too!” 
added..Picton, for it was cs who recognized 
me. ‘I saw him, my Lord, spring down 
from the parapet upon a French gunner, 
and break his sword as: he cleft his helmet 
intwo. Yes, yes; I shall not forget in a 
hurry how you laid about you with the 
rammer. of the gun! By Jove! that’s it 
he has in his hand!” 

While Picton ran thus hurriedly on, Lord 
Wellington’s calm but stern features never. 
changed their expression. The looks of 
those around were bent upon me with 
interest and even admiration; but his 
evinced nothing of either. 

Reverting at once to my absence from 
my post, he asked me, 

‘Did you obtain leave for a particular 
service, sir?” 

‘No, my Lord. It was simply from an 
accidental circumstance that—”’ 

«Then, report yourself at your quarters 
as under arrest.” 

“But, my Lord—” said Picton. Lord 
Wellington waited not for the explanation, 
but walked firmly forward, and strode into 
the church. The staff followed in silence, 
Picton turning one look of kindness on me 
as he went, as though to say, ‘‘I’ll not for- 
get you.” 

<The devil take it,” cried I, as I found 
myself once more alone, ‘* but Vm unlucky. 
What would turn out with other men the 
very basis of their fortune, is ever with 
me the source of ill luck.” 

It was evident, from Picton’s account, 
that I had distinguished myself in .the 
breach ; and yet, nothing was more clear 
than that my conduct had displeased the 
Commander-in-Chief. Picturing him ever 
to my mind’s eye as the beau idéal of a 
military leader, by some fatality of fortune 
I was continually incurring his displeasure, 
for whose praise I would have risked my 
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life. ‘And this confounded costume— 
what, in the name of every absurdity, could 
have ever persuaded me to put it on? 
What signifies it, though a man should 

‘cover himself with glory, if in the end he 
is to be laughed at? Well, well, it mat- 
ters not much; now my ab te over ! 
And yet I could have wished that the last 
act of my campaigning had brought with 
it pleasanter recollections.” 

As thus I ruminated, the click of the 
soldier’s musket near aroused me: Picton 
was passing out. 
depression was visible upon his features, 
and his lip trembled as he muttered some 
sentences to himself. 

‘Ha ! Captain—I forget the name. Yes 
—Captain O’Malley ; you are released from 
arrest. General Craufurd has spoken very 
well-of you, and Lord Wellington has heard 
the circumstances of your case.” 

“‘Tg it General Craufurd, then, that is 
wounded, sir ?” said I, eagerly. 

Picton paused for a moment, while with 
an effort he controlled his features into 
their stern and impassive expression, then 
added hurriedly and almost harshly : 

“Yes, sir; badly wounded, through the 
arm, and in the lung. He mentioned you 
to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and your application for leave is granted. 
In fact, you are to have the distinguished 
honor of carrying back dispatches. There, 
now; you had better join your brigade.” 

“‘Could I not see my General once more ? 
It may be for the last time.” 

““No, sir!” sternly replied Picton. 
*‘ Lord Wellington believes you under ar- 
rest. It is as well he should suppose you 
obeyed his orders.” 

There was a tone of sarcasm in these 
words that prevented my reply ; and, mut- 
tering my gratitude for his well-timed and 
kindly interference in my behalf, I bowed 
deeply, and turned away. 

“IT say, sir,” said Picton, as he returned 
toward the church, ‘‘should anything be- 
fall—that is, if, unfortunately, cireumstan- 
ces should make you in want and desirous 
of a staff appointment, remember that you 
are known to General Picton.” 

Downeast and depressed by the news of 
my poor General, I wended my-way, with 
slow and uncertain steps, toward the ram- 
part. A clear, cold, wintry sky, and a 


A shade of gloom and 


sharp, bracing air, made my wound, slight | 


as it was, more painful, and I endeavored 
to reach the reserves, where I knew the 
hospital-staff had established, for the pres- 
ent, their quarters. I had not gone far 
when, from a marauding party, I learned 
that my man, Mike, was in search of me 
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through the plain. A report of my death 
had reached him, and the poor fellow was 
half distracted. aT 

Longing ee to allay his fears on 
my account, which I well knew might lead 
him into any act of folly or insanity, I 
pressed forward ; besides—shall I confess 
it ?—amid the manifold thoughts of sor- 
row and affliction which weighed me down, 
I could not divest myself of the feeling 
that, so long as I wore my present absurd 
costume, I could be nothing but an object 
of laughter and ridicule to all who met me. 

Ihad not long to look for my worthy 
follower, for I soon beheld him cantering 
about the plain. A loud shout brought 
him beside me ; and truly the poor fellow’s 
delight was great and sincere. With & 
thousand protestations of his satisfaction, 
and reiterated assurances of what he would 
not have done to the French prisoners if 
anything had happened me, we took our 
way together toward the camp. 


CHAPTER CIV. 


% THE DISPATCH. 

I was preparing to visit the town on the 
following morning, when my attention was 
attracted by a dialogue which took place 
beneath my window. 

“‘T say, my good friend,” cried a mount- 
ed orderly to Mike, who was busily empioy- 
ed in brushing a jacket-—‘‘I say, are you 
Captain O’Malley’s man ?” 

‘*The least taste in life o’ that same,” 
replied he, with a half jocular expression. 

“‘ Well, then,” said the other, ‘‘take up 
these letters to your master. Be alive, m 
fine fellow, for they are dispatches, and 
must have a written return for them.” 

“Won't ye get off, and take a drop of 
somethin’ refreshin’ ; the air is cowld this 
morning.” 

““T can’t stay, my good friend, but 
thank you all the same: so be alive, will 
you !” 

‘** Arrah ! there’s no hurry in life. Sure, 
it’s an invitation to dinner to Lord Wel- 
lington, or a tea-party at Sir Denny’s ; 
sure, my master’s bothered with them every 
day o’ th’ week; that’s the misfortune of 
being an agreeable creature; and I’d be 
led into dissipation myself, if I wasn’t 
rear’d prudent.” 

** Well, come along, take these letters, 
for I must be off ; my time is short.” 

*<'That’s more nor your nose is, honey,” 


|said Mike, evidently piqued at the little 


a) 
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effect his advances had produced upon the 
Englishman. “Give them here,” con- 
tinued he, while he turned the various pa- 

rs in every direction, affecting to read 


ir addresses. 

“‘There’s nothing for me here, I see. 
Did none of the generals ask after me ?” 
“You are a queer one!” said the dra- 

— not a little puzzled what to make of 
him. 


Mike meanwhile thrust the papers care- 
lessly into his pocket, and strode into the 
house, whistling a quick-step as he went, 
with the air of a man perfectly devoid of 
care or occupation. The next moment, 
however, he appeared at my door, wiping 
his forehead with the back of his hand, 
and apparently breathless with haste. 

_ Dispatches, Mister Charles—dispatches 
from Lord Wellington. The orderly is 
waiting below for a return.” 

<‘Tell him he shall have it in one mo- 
ment,” replied I. ‘‘ And now bring mea 
light.” 

Before I had broken the seal of the 
envelope, Mike was once more at the 
porch. asta 

«‘ My master is writing a few lines to say 
he'll doit. Don’t be talking of it,” added 
he, dropping his voice, “‘ but they want 
him to take another fortress.” 

What turn the dialogue subsequently 
took, I cannot say, for I was entirely oc- 
cupied by a letter which accompanied the 
dispatches. It ran as follows: 


“Dear Str,—The Commander-in-Chief 
has been kind enough to accord you the 
leave of absence you applied for, and takes 
the opportunity of your return to England 
to send you the accompanying letters for 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York. ‘To 
his approval of your conduct in the assault 
last night you owe this distinguished mark 
of Lord Wellington’s favor, which, I hope, 
will be duly appreciated by you, and serve 
to increase your zeal for that service in 
which you have already distinguished your- 
self. 

‘<< Believe me that I am most happy in be- 
ing made the medium of this communica- 
tion, and have the honor to be, 

«Very truly yours, 
‘¢'l’". PICTON. 
‘‘ Quarter-General, 
‘‘ Ciudad Rodrigo, Jan. 20, 1812.” 


I read and re-read this note again and 
again. Every line was conned over by me, 
and every phrase weighed and balanced in 
mymind. Nothing could be more gratify- 
ing, nothing more satisfactory to my feel- 
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ings; and I would not have exchanged its 
possession for the brevet of a lieutenant- 
colonel. RP, AaREARDAS BER 

‘*Halloo, orderly!” cried I, from the 
window, as I hurriedly sealed my few words 
of acknowledgment, *‘ take this note back 
to Géneral Picton, and here’s a guinea for 
yourself.” So saying, I pitched into his 
ready hand one of the very few which re- 
mained to me in the world. ‘‘ This is, in- 
deed, good news!” said I to myself; “this 
is, indeed, a moment of unmixed happi- 
ness !” 

As I closed the window, I could hear 
Mike pronouncing a glowing eulogium 
upon my liberality, from which he could 
not, however, help in some degree detract- 
ing, as he added: 

‘But the devil thank him, after all! 
sure, it’s himself has the illigant fortune 
and the fine place of it!” 

Scarcely were the Jast sounds of the re- 
tiring horseman dying away in the distance, 
when Mike’s meditations took another 
form, and he muttered between his teeth— 
‘‘Oh! holy Agatha ; a guinea, a raal gold 
guinea to a thief of a dragoon that come 
with the letter, and here am I wearing a 
picture of the holy family for a back to my 
waistcoat, all out of economy; and sure, 
God knows, but maybe they’ll take their 
dealing trick out of me in purgatory for 
this hereafter ; and faith, it’s a beautiful 
pair of breeches I’d have had, if I wasn’t 
ashamed to put the twelve apostles on my 
legs.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, my eyes 
fell upon a few lines of postscript in Pic- 
ton’s letter, which I had not previously 
noticed. 

“The official dispatches of the storming 
are of course intrusted to senior officers, 
but I need scarcely remind you, that it will 
be a polite and proper attention to his 
Royal Highness, to present your letters 
with as little delay as possible. Not amo- 
ment is to be lost on your landing in Eng- 
land.” 

“Mike!” cried I, ‘‘how look the cattle 
for a journey?” 

“©The chestnut is a little low in flesh, 
but in great wind, your honor; and the 
black horse is jumping like a filly.” 

‘‘ And Badger ?” said I. 

‘‘Howld him, if you can, that’s all; 
but it’s murthering work this, carrying 
dispatches day after day.” 

“This time, however, Mike, we must 
not grumble.” 

“ Maybe it isn’t far ?” 

«Why, as to that, I shall not promise 
much. ‘I’m bound for England, Mickey.” 
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“For England!” | o Liaw {Ge a 
_ © Yes, Mike, and for Ireland.” 

For Ireland! whoop!” shouted he, as 
he shied his cap. into one corner of the 
room, the jacket he was brushing into the 
other, and began dancing round the table 
with no bad imitation of, an Indian, war 
dance. re a 


esas 
cit LN | 


“ “How I'll dangplibe @A8ir Eps siiet 
7 ; Mo seevould Dunleary, 4. fe 
~ And think twiceere I leave it to be a dragoon.” 
- “Qh! blessed hour! isn’t it beautiful to 
think of the illuminations, and dinners, 
and speeches, and shaking of hands, huzza- 
ing, and hip, hipping. Maybe there won’t 
be pictures of us in all ‘the shops—Mister 
Charles and his man Mister Free. Maybe 
they won’t make plays out of us; myself 
dressed in the gray coat with the red cuffs, 
the cords, the tops, and the Caroline hat a 
little cocked, with a phiz in the side of it.” 
Here he made a sign with his-expanded 
fingers to represent a cockade, which he 
designated by this word. ‘‘I think I see 
myself dining with the Corporation, and 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin getting up to 
propose the health of the hero of El Bodon, 
Mr. Free ! and three times three, hurrah ! 
hurrah! hurrah! Musha, but it’s dry I 
am gettin’ with the thoughts of the punch 
and the poteen negus.” 

“Tf you go on at this rate, we’re not 
likely to be soon at our journey’s end ; so 
be alive now; pack up my kit; I shall 
start by twelve o’clock.” 

With one spring Mike cleared the stairs, 
and, overthrowing everything and every- 
body in his way, hurried toward the 
stable, chanting at the top of his voice the 
very poetical strain he had indulged me 
with a few minutes before. 

My preparations were rapidly made: a 
few hurried lines of leave-taking to the 
good fellows I had lived so much with and 
felt so strongly attached to, with a firm 
assurance that I should join them again 
ere long, was all that my time permitted. 
‘lo Power | wrote more at length, detailing 
the circumstances which my own letters 
infermed me of, and also those which in- 
vited me to return home. This done, I 
lost not another moment, but set out upon 
my journey. 


CHAPTER CV. 


THE LEAVE. 

ARTER an houvt’s sharp riding we reached 
the Aguada, where the river was yet ford- 
able ; crossing this, we mounted the Sierra 
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by a narrow and winding pass which leads 


through the mountains toward Almeida. 


Here I turned once more to cast a last and 
farewell look at the scene of our late en- 
counter. It was but a few hours that I 


‘had stood almost on the same spot, and 


yet how altered was all around. The wide 


_|plain, then, bustling with all the life and 
‘|animation of a large army, was now nearly 


deserted ; some dismounted guns, some 
broken up, dismantled batteries,: around 
which a few sentinels seemed to. loiter 
rather than to keep guard; a strong» de- 
tachment of infantry could be seen wend- — 
ing their way toward the fortress, and a 
confused mass of camp-followers, sutlers,. 
and peasants, following their steps for 
protection against the. pillagers and. the: 


still ruder assaults of their own Guerillas. 


The fortress, too, was changed indeed. 
Those mighty ‘walls before whose» steep 
sides the bravest fell. back .baffled and 
beaten, were now a mass of.ruin and decay ; 
the muleteer could be seen driving: his 
mule along through the rugged ascent of 
that breach,.to win whose top the best 
blood of Albion’s chivalry was shed ; and 
the peasant child looked timidly from 
those dark inclosures.in the deep fosse 
below, where perished hundreds of our 
best and bravest. The air was calm, clear, 
and unclouded;. no smoke obscured the 
transparent atmosphere ; the cannon had 
ceased ; and the voices that rang so late in 
accents of triumphant victory were stilled 
in death. Everything, indeed, had under- 
gone a mighty change; but nothing 
brought the altered fortunes of the scenes 
so vividly to my mind as when I remem- 
bered that when last I had seen those walls, 
the dark shako of the French grenadiers 
peered above their battlements, and now 
the gay tartan of the Highlander fluttered 
above them, and the red flag of England 
waved boldly in the breeze. 

Up to that moment my sensations were 
those of unmixed pieasure: the thought 


/of my home, my friends, my country, the 
feeling that I was returning with the 


bronze of the battle upon my cheek, and 


ithe voice of praise still rmging in my 


heart ; these were proud thoughts, and my 
bosom heaved short and quickly, as I re- 
volved them ; but, as I turned my gaze for 
the last time toward the gallant army I 
was leaving, a pang of sorrow, of self-re- 
proach, shot through me, and I could not 
help feeling how far less worthily was I 
acting in yielding to the impulse of my 
wishes, than had I remained to share the 
fortunes of the campaign. 

So powerfully did these sensations pos- 
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sess me, that I sat motionless for some 
time, uncertain whether to proceed ; for- 
getting that I was the bearer of important 
information, I only remembered that by 
a, I was there ; my reason but 
half convinced me that the part I had 
adopted was right and honorable, and 
more than once my resolution to proceed 
hung in the balance. It was just at this 
eritical moment of my doubts that Mike, 
who had been hitherto behind, came up. 

“Ts it the upper road, sir?” said he,: 
pointing to a steep and rugged path which 
led by a zigzag ascent toward the crest of 
the mountain. f yee 

I nodded in reply, when-he added : 

**Doesn*t this remind your honor of 
Sieibh More, above the Shannon, where we 
used to be grouse-shooting ? And there’s 
the keeper’s house in the valley ; and that 
might be your uncle, the master himself, 
waving his hat to you.” 

Had he known the state of my conflict- 
ing feelings at the moment, he could not 
more readily haye decided this doubt. I 
turned abruptly away, put spurs to my 
horse, and dashed up the steep pass at a 
pace which evidently surprised, and as 
evidently displeased, my follower. 

How natural it is ever to experience a 
reaction of depression and lowness after 
the first burst of unexpected joy! The 
moment of happiness is scarce experienced 
ere come the doubts of its reality, the fears 
for its continuance; the higher the state 
of pleasurable excitement, the more pain- 
ful and the more pressing the anxieties 
that await on it; the tension of delighted 
feelings cannot last, and our overwrought 
faculties seek repose in regrets. Happy he 
who can so temper his enjoyments as to 
view them in their shadows as in their sun- 
shine ; he may not, it is truc, behold the 
landscape in the blaze of its noonday 
brightness, but he need not fear the thun- 
der-cloud nor the hurricane. The calm 
autumn of his bliss, if it dazzle not in its 
brilliancy, will not any more be shrouded 
in darkness and in gloom. 

My first burst of pleasure over, the 
thought of my uncle’s changed fortunes 
pressed deeply on my heart, and a hundred 
plans suggested themselves in turn to my 
mind to relieve his present embarrass- 
ments; but I knew how impracticable they 
would all prove when opposed by his preju- 
dices. ‘To sell the old home of his fore- 
fathers, to wander from the roof which 
had sheltered his name for generations, he 
would never consent to; the law might by 
force expel him, and drive him a wanderer 
and an exile, but of his own free will the 


thing was hopeless. Considine, too, would 
encourage rather than repress such feel- 
ings; his feudalism would lead him to any 
lengths ; and, in defense of what he would 
esteem a right, he would as soon shoot a 
sheriff as a snipe, and, old as he was, ask 
for no. better amusement than to arm the 
whole tenantry and give battle to. the 
king’s troops on the wide, plain of Scariff., 

Amid such conflicting thoughts, I. tray- 
eled on ‘moodily and in silence, to the pal- 
pable astonishment of Mike, who eould 
not help regarding me as one from whom 
fortune met the most ungrateful returns. 
At every new turn of the road he would 
endeayor to attract my attention by the 
objects around ; no white-turreted chateau, 
no tapered spire in the distance, escaped. 
him ; he kept up a constant ripple of half- 
muttered praise and censure upon all he 
saw, and instituted unceasing comparisons 
between the country and his own, in which, 
I am bound to say, Ireland rarely, if ever, 
had to complain of his patriotism. 

When we arrived at Almeida, I learned 
that the Medea sloop of war was lying off 
Oporto, and expected to sail for England 
in a few days. The opportunity was not 
to be neglected ; the official dispatches, L 
was aware, would be sent through Lisbon, 
where the Gorgon frigate was in waiting to 
convey them; but should I be fortunate 
enough to reach Oporto in time, I had lit- 
tle doubt of arriving in England with the 
first intelligence of the fall of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. Reducing my luggage, therefore, 
to the smallest possible compass, and hay- 
ing provided myself with a juvenile guide 
for the pass of La Reyna, I threw myself, 
without undressing, upon the bed, and 
waited anxiously for the break of day to 
resume my journey. 

As I ruminated over the prospect my 
return presented, I suddenly remembered 
Frank Webber’s letter, which I had hastily 
thrust into a portfolio without reading, 
so occupied was I by Considine’s epistle ; 
with a little searching I discovered it, and, 
trimming my lamp, as I felt no inclination 
to sleep, | proceeded to the examination of 
what seemed a more than usually volumi- 
nous epistle. It contained four closely-writ- 
ten pages, accompanied by something like 
a plan in an engineering sketch. My curi- 
osity becoming further stimulated by this, 
I sat down to peruse it. It began thus: 


‘‘ Official Dispatch of Lieutenant-General 
Francis Webber to Lord Castlereagh, de- 
tailing the assault and capture of the old 
pump, in Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
night of the second of December, eigh- 
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teen hundred and cleven, with returns 
of killed, wounded, and missing, with 
- other information from the seat of war. 


“«‘ Head-quarters, No. 2, Old Square. 

‘“My Lorp,—In compliance with the 
instructions contained in your Lordship’s 
dispatch of the twenty-first ultimo, I con- 
centrated the force under my command, 
and, assembling the generals of division, 
made known my intentions in the follow- 
ing general order : 


AS GSO. 

“The following troops will this evening 
assemble at head-quarters, and, having 
partaken of a sufficient dinner for the next 
two days, with punch for four, will hold 
themselves in readiness to march, in the 
following order : 

‘Harry Nesbitt’s brigade of Incorrigi- 
bles will form a blockading force, in the 
line extending from the Vice-Provost’s 
house to the library. The light division, 
under Mark Waller, will skirmish from the 
gate toward the middle of the square, ob- 
structing the march of the Cuirassiers of 
the Guard, which, under the command of 
old Duncan, the porter, are expected to 
move in that direction. Two columns of 
attack will be formed by the senior sophis- 
ters of the Old Guard, and a forlorn hope 
of the ‘cautioned’ men at the last four 
examinations will form, under the orders 
of Timothy O’Rourke, beneath the shadow 
of the dining-hall. 

*‘At the signal of the Dean’s bell the 
stormers will move forward. A cheer from 
the united corps will then announce the 
moment of attack. 

‘*The word for the night will be, ‘ May 
the devil admire me !’ 

**The Commander of the Forces desires 
that the different corps should be as strong 
as possible, and expects that no man will 
remain, on any pretense whatever, in the 
rear, with the lush. During the main as- 
sault, Cecil Cavendish will make a feint 
upon the Provost’s windows, to be convert- 
ed into a real attack if the ladies scream. 


** GENERAL ORDER. 


“The Commissary-General Foley will 
supply the following articles for the use of 
the troops:—T'wo hams, eight pair of 
chickens, the same to be roasted; a devil- 
ed turkey; sixteen lobsters; eight hun- 
dred of oysters, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of cold sherry and hot punch. 

‘*The army will get drunk by ten o’clock 
to-night. 


“Having made these dispositions, my 
Lord, I proceeded to mislead the enemy as 
to our intentions, in suffering my servant 
to be taken with an intercepted dispatch. 


| This, being a prescription by Doctor Colles, 


would convey to the Dean’s mind the 
impression that, I was still upon the sick 
list. This being done, and four canisters 
of Dartford gunpowder being procured on 
tick, our military chest being in a most 


deplorable condition, I waited for the mo- 


ment of attack. 

“A heavy rain, accompanied with a 
frightful hurricane, prevailed during the 
entire day, rendering the march of the 
troops who came from the neighborhood of 
Merrion square and Fitzwilliam street a 
service of considerable fatigue. The out- 
lying pickets in College green, being in- 
duced, probably, by the inclemency of the 
season, were rather tipsy on joining, and 
having engaged in a skirmish with old 
M‘Calister, tying his red uniform over his 
head, the moment of attack was precipi- 
tated, and we moved to the trenches by 
half-past nine o’clock. 

“‘ Nothing could be more orderly, noth- 
ing more perfect than the march of the 
troops. As we approached the corner of 
the commons’-hall a skirmish on the rear 
apprised us that our intentions had become 
known ; and I soon learned from my aide- 
de-camp, Bob Moore, that the attack was 
made by a strong column of the enemy, 
under the command of Old Fitzgerald. 

“* Perpendicular (as your Lordship is 
aware he is styled by the army) came on in 
a determined manner, and before many 
minutes had elapsed had taken several 
prisoners, among others Tom Drummond 
—Long Tom—who, having fallen on all 
fours, was mistaken for a long eighteen. 
The success, however, was but momentary ; 
Nesbitt’s brigade attacked them in flank, 
rescued the prisoners, extinguished the 
Dean’s lantern, and, having beaten back 
the heavy porters, took Perpendicular him- 
self prisoner. 

‘** An express from the left informed me 
that the attack upon the Provost’s house 
had proved equally successful: there wasn’t 
a whole pane of glass in the front, and 
from a footman who deserted, it was learn- 
ed that Mrs. Hutchinson was in hysterics. 

‘‘While I was reading this dispatch, a 
strong feeling of the line toward the right 
announced that something was taking 
place in that direction. Bob Moore, who 
rode by on Drummond’s back, hurriedly 
informed me that Williams had put the 
lighted end of his cigar to one of the fuses, 
but the powder, being wet, did not ex- 
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plode, notwithstanding his efforts to effect 
it. Upon this, I hastened to the front, where 
I found the individual in question kneel- 
ing upon the ground, and endeavoring, as 
far as punch would permit him, to kindle 
a flame at the port-fire. Before I could in- 
terfere, the spark had caught ; a loud, hiss- 
ing noise followed ; the different magazines 
successively became ignited, and at length 
oa fire reached the great four-pound 
charge. 

**T cannot convey to your Lordship, by 
any words of mine, an idea of this terrible 
explosion ; the blazing splinters were hurl- 
ed into the air and fell in fiery masses on 
every side from the park to King William ; 
Ivey, the bell-ringer, was precipitated from 
the scaffold beside the bell, and fell head- 
long into the mud beneath ; the surround- 
ing buildings trembled at the shock ; the 
windows were shattered, and in fact, a 
scene of perfect devastation ensued on all 
sides. 

‘*When the smoke cleared away, I rose 
from my recumbent position, and perceiv- 
ed with delight that not a vestige of the 
pump remained. The old iron handle was 
imbedded in the wall of the dining-ball, 
and its round knob stood out like the end 
of a queue. 

«* Our loss was, of course, considerable ; 
and, ordering the wounded to the rear, I 


proceeded to make an orderly and regular | 


retreat. At this time, however, the enemy 
had assembled in force. ‘T'wo battalions of 
porters, led on by Dr. Dobbin, charged us 
on the flank; a heavy brigade poured down 


upon us from the battery, and, but for the | 
exertions of Harry Nesbitt, our communi-| 


cation with our reserves must have been 
eut off. Cecil Cavendish also came up; 
for, although beaten in his great attack, 
the forces under his command had pen- 
etrated by the kitchen windows, and car- 
ried off a considerable quantity of cold 
meat. 

‘“Qoncentrating the different corps, I 
made an echelon movement upon the 
chapel, to admit of the light division com- 
ing up. ‘This they did in a few moments, 
informing me that they had left Perpen- 
dicular in the haha, which, as your Lord- 
ship is aware, is a fosse of the very green- 
est and most stagnant nature. We now 
made good our retreat upon number “2,” 
carrying our wounded with us: the plun- 
der we also secured, but we kicked the 
prisoners and suffered them to escape. 

‘¢ Thus terminated, my Lord, one of the 
brightest achievements of the under-grad- 
uate career. I inclose a list of the wound- | 
ed, as also an account of the various arti- 


| 


| 


f 
rs returned in the Commissary-General’s 

is 

“Harry Nesbitt : severely wounded ; no 
coat nor hat ; a black eye ; left shoe miss- 
ing. 
‘* Cecil Cavendish : face severely scratch- 
ed ; supposed to have received his wound 
in the attack upon the kitchen. 

«Tom Drummond : not recognizable by 
his friends; his features resembling a 
transpurency disfigured by the smoke of | 
the preceding night’s illumination. 

‘Bob Moore: slightly wounded. 

“<7 would beg particularly to recommend 
all these officers to your Lordship’s notice ; 
indeed, the conduct of Moore, in kicking 
the Dean’s lantern out of the porter’s hand, 
was marked by great promptitude and de- 
cision. This officer will present to H.R.H. 
the following trophies, taken from the 
enemy: The Dean’s cap and tassel; the 
key of his chambers; Dr. Dobbin’s wig 
and bands; four porters’ helmets, and a 
book on the cellar. 

_ “J have the honor to remain, my Lord, 
etc, FRANCIS WEBBER. 


Oe 

“©The commander of the forces returns 
his thanks to the various officers and sol- 
diers employed in the late assault, for their 
persevering gallantry and courage. The 
splendor of the achievement can only be 
equaled by the humanity and good conduct 
of the troops. It only remains for him to 
add, that the less they say about the tran- 
saction, and the sooner they are severally 
confined to their beds with symptoms of 
contagious fever, the better. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, to concert upon the future 
measures of the campaign, the army will 
sup to-night at Morrison’s.” 


Here ended this precious epistle, render- 
ing one fact sufficiently evident — that, 
however my worthy friend advanced in 
years, he had not grown in wisdom. 

While ruminating upon the strange in- 
fatuation which could persuade a gifted 
and an able man to lavish upon dissipation 
and reckless absurdity the talents that 
must, if well directed, raise him to emi- 
nence and distinction, a few lines of a 
newspaper paragraph fell from the paper I 
was reading. It ran thus: 


‘©TATE OUTRAGE IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


‘¢We have great pleasure in stating that 
the serious disturbance which took place 
gion bs : 
within the walls of our University a few 
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. evenings since, was in no wise attributable 
to the conduct of the students. A party 
of ill-disposed townspeople were, it would 
appear, the instigators and perpetrators of 
the outrage. hat their object was the 
total destruction of our venerated Univer- 
sity there can be but little doubt. . Fortu- 
nately, however, they did not calculate 
upon the esprit de corps of the students, a 
body of whom, under the direction of Mr. 
Webber, successfully opposed the assail- 
ants, and finally drove them from the 
walls. 

‘‘Tt is, we understand, the intention of 
the board to confer some mark of approba- 
tion upon Mr. Webber, who, independent- 
ly of this, has strong claims upon their 
notice, his collegiate success pointing him 
out as the most extraordinary man of his 
day.” 


_ «This, my dear Charley, will give you 
some faint conception of one of the most 
brilliant exploits of modern days. The 
bulletin, beheve me, is not Napoleonized 
into any bombastic extravagance of suc- 
cess. ‘The thing was splendid; from the 
brilliant firework of the old pump itself to 
the figure of Perpendicular dripping with 
duckweed, like an insane river-god, it was 
unequaled. Our fellows behaved like 
trumps 3; and, to do them justice, so did 
the enemy. But unfortunately, notwith- 
standing this, and the plausible paragraphs 
of the morning papers, I have been sum- 
moned before the board for Tuesday next. 

‘Meanwhile, I employ myself in throw- 
ing off a shower of small squibs for the 
journals, so that if the board deal not 
mercifully with me, I may meet with sym- 
pathy from the public. Ihave just dis- 
patched a little editorial bit for the Times, 
calling, in terms of parental tenderness, 
upon the University to say-— 


“*¢ How long will the extraordinary ex- 
cesses of a learned functionary be suffered 
to disgrace college ? Is Doctor to be 
permitted to exhibit an example of more 
riotous insubordination than would be en- 
dured in an undergraduate ? More on 
this subject hereafter.’ 

“*« Saunders’ News-letter.—Doctor Bar- 
ret appeared at the head police-oftice, be- 
fore Alderman Darley, to make oath that 
neither he nor Catty were concerned in 
the late outrage upon the pump,’ ete, ete. 


‘* Paragraphs like these are flying about 
in every provincial paper of the empire. 
People shake their heads when they speak 
of the University, and respectable females 
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rather cross over by King William and the 
Bank than pass near its precincts. 


qe bears justss _ Tuesday Evening. _ 

«¢ Would you believe it, they’ve expelled 
me! Address your next letter as usual, 
for they haven’t got rid of me.yet. 

*< Yours, bees a Ws” 

“< So I shall find him in his old quarters,” 
thought I, ‘‘ and evidently not much alter- 
ed since we parted.” It was not without 
a feeling of (I trust pardonable) pride that 
I thought over my own career in the inter- 
val. My three years of campaigning lfe 
had given me some insight into the world, 
and some knowledge of myself, and con- 
ferred upon me a boon, of which I know 
not the equal—that, while yet young, and 
upon the very threshold of life, I should 
have tasted the enthusiastic pleasures of a 
soldier’s fortune and braved the dangers and 
difficulties of a campaign at a time when, 
under other auspices, I might have wasted 
my years in unprofitable idleness or care- 
less dissipation. 


CHAPTER CVI. 
LONDON. 


TWELVE hours after my arrival in Eng- 
land I entered London. I cannot attempt 
to record the sensations which thronged my” 
mind, as the dinand tumult of that mighty 
city awoke me from a sound sleep I had 
fallen into in the corner of the chaise 
The seemingly interminable lines of lamp- 
light, the crash of carriages, the glare of 
the shops, the buzz of voices, made up a 
chaotic mass of sights and sounds, leaving 
my efforts at thought vain and fruitless. 

Obedient to my instructions, I lost not a 
moment in my preparations to deliver my 
dispatches. Having dressed myself in the 
full uniform of my corps, I drove to the 
Horse Guards. It was now nine o’clock, 
and I learned that his Royal Highness had 
gone to dinner at Carlton House. Ina few 
words which I spoke with the aide-de-camp, 
I discovered that no information of the 
fall of Ciudad Rodrigo had yet reached 
England. The greatest anxiety prevailed 
as to the events of the Peninsula, from 
which no dispatches had been received for 
several weeks past. 

To Carlton House I accordingly bent my 
steps, without any precise determination 
how I should proceed when there, nor 
knowing how far etiquette might be an ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of my mis- 
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sion. The news of which I was the bearer 
was, however, of too important a character 
to permit me to hesitate, and I presented 
myself to the aide-de-camp in waiting, sim- 
ply stating that I was intrusted with im- 


portant letters to his Royal Highness the | 


murport of which did not admit of delay. 
© They have not gone to dinner vet, - 
ed out the aide-de-camp, “‘ andif Fennwroud 
permit me to deliver the letters—” 

' “Mine are dispatches,” said I, somewhat 
proudly, and in no wise disposed to cede to 
another the honor of personally delivering 
them into the hands of the Duke. 

‘Then you had better present yourself 
at the levee to-morrow morning,” replied 
he carelessly, while he turned into one of 
the window recesses, and resumed the con- 
yersation with one of the gentlemen in 
waiting. 

I stood for some moments uncertain and 
undecided ; reluctant on the one part to re- 
linquish my claim as the bearer of dispatches, 
and equally unwilling to defer their de- 
-livery till the following day. 

Adopting the former alternative, I took 
my papers from my sabretasche, and was 
about to place them in the hands of the 
aide-de-camp, when the folding-doors at 
the end of the apartment suddenly flew 
open, and a large and handsome man, 
with ahigh, bald forehead, entered hastily. 

The different persons in waiting sprang 
from their lounging attitudes upon the 
sofas, and bowed respectfully as he passed 
on toward another door. His dress was a 
plain blue coat, buttoned to the collar, and 
his only decoration a brilliant star upon 
the breast. ‘There was that air, however, 
of high birth and bearing about him that 
Jeft no doubt upon my mind he was of the 
blood royal. 

As the aide-de-camp to whom I had been 
speaking opened the door for him to pass 
out, I could hear some words in a low 
yoice, in which the phrases “ letters of im- 
portance” and ‘your Royal Highness” 
occurred. The individual addressed turned 
suddenly about, and, casting a rapid glance 
around the room, without deigning a word 
in reply, walked straight up to where I was 
standing. 

“‘Dispatches for me, sir?” said he, 
shortly, taking, as he spoke, the packet 
from my hand. 

« For his Royal Highness the Command- 
er-in-Chief,” said I, bowing respectfully, 
and still uncertain in whose presence I was 
standing. He broke the seal without 
answering, and, as his eye caught the first 
lines of the dispatch, broke out into an ex- 
clamation of— 
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Ha! Peninsula news! When did you 
arrive, sir?” ells teal ehesuicms sever 
« An hour since, sir.” Jitnaen 
‘« And these letters are from—? = 

“ General Picton, your Royal Highness.” 
«How glorious—how splendidly done !” 
muttered he to himself, as he ran his eyes 
rapidly over the letter. * Are-you Captain 
O’Malley, whose name is mentioned here 
so favorably ?” rerio oes Obi bpet 

I bowed deeply in reply. ere dew 

«© You are most highly spoken of, and it 
will give me sincere pleasure to recommend 
you to the notice of the Prince Regent. 
But stay a moment.” So saying, hurriedly 
he passed from the room, leaving me over- 
whelmed at the suddenness of the incident, 
and a mark of no small astonishment to 
the different persons in waiting, who had 
hitherto’ no other idea but that my dis- 
patches were from Hounslow or: Knights- 
bridge. 

«Captain O’Malley,” said an officer cov- 
ered with decorations, and whose slightly 
foreign accent bespoke the Hanoverian, 
“his Royal Highness requests you will ac- 
company me.” The door opened as he 
spoke, and I found myself in a most splen- 
didly lit-up apartment; the walls covered 
with pictures, and the ceiling divided into 
panels, resplendent with the richest eild- 
ing. A group of persons, in court dresses, 
were conversing in a low tone as we en- 
tered, but suddenly ceased, and, saluting 
my conductor respectfully, made way for 
us to pass on. ‘The folding-doors again 
opened as we approached, and we found 
ourselves in a long gallery, whose sumptu- 
ous furniture and costly decorations shone 
beneath the rich tints of a massive luster 
of ruby glass, diffusing a glow resembling 
the most gorgeous sunset. Here also some 
persons in handsome uniform were convers- 
ing, one of whom accosted my companion 
by the title of ‘* Baron ;” nodding famili- 
arly as he muttered a few words in Ger- 
man, he passed forward, and the next mo- 
ment the doors were thrown suddenly wide, 
and we entered the drawing-room. 

The buzz of voices and the sound of 
laughter reassured me as I came forward, 
and, before I had well time to think where 
and why J was there, the Duke of York ad- 
vanced toward me, with a smile of peculiar 
sweetness in its expression, and said, as he 
turned toward one side : 

“Your Royal Highness—Captain O’Mal- 
ley |” 

As he spoke, the Prince moved forward, 
and bowed slightly. 

‘You've brought us capital news, Mr. 
O’Malley. May I beg, if you’re not too 
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much tired, you'll join us at dinner. Iam 
most anxious to learn the particulars of the 
assault.” ks 

As I bowed my acknowledgments to the 
gracious invitation, he continued: 
~ Aye you acquainted with my friend 
here ?—but of course you can scarcely be— 
you began too early as a soldier. So let me 
present you to my friend, Mr. Tierney,” a 
middle-aged man, whose broad, white fore- 
head and deep-set eyes gave a character to 
features that were otherwise not remark- 
able in expression, and who bowed rather 
stiffly. 

Before he had concluded a somewhat Ja- 
bored compliment to me, we were joined 
by a third person, whose strikingly-hand- 
some features were lit up with an expres- 
sion of the most animated kind. He ac- 
costed the Prince with an air of easy famil- 
jarity, and, while he led him from the 
group, appeared to be relating some anec- 
dote, which actually convulsed his Royal 
Highness with laughter. 

Before I had time or opportunity to in- 
quire who the individual could be, dinner 
was announced, and the wide folding-doors 
being thrown open, displayed the magnifi- 
cent dining-room of Carlton House, in all 
the blaze and splendor of its magnificence. 

The sudden change from the rough vi- 
cissitudes of campaigning life to all the 
luxury and voluptuous elegance of a bril- 
liant court, created too much confusion in 
my mind to permit of my impressions be- 
ing the most accurate or most collected. 
The splendor of the scene, the rank, but, 
even more, the talent of the individuals by 
whom I was surrounded, had all their full 
effect wpon me; and, although I found, 
from the tone of the conversation about, 
how immeasurably I was their inferior, yet, 
by a delicate and courteous interest in the 
scene of which I had lately partaken, they 
took away the awkwardness which, in some 
degree, was inseparable from the noyelty 
of my position among them. 

Conversing about the Peninsula with a 
degree of knowledge which I could in no 
wise comprehend from those not engaged 
in the war, they appeared perfectly ac- 
quainted with all the details of the cam- 
paign; and I heard on every side of me 
anecdotes and stories which I scarcely be- 
lieved known beyond the precincts of a 
regiment. The Prince himself—the grace 
and charm of whose narrative talents have 
seldom been excelled— was particularly 
conspicuous, and I could not help feeling 
struck with his admirable imitations of 
voice and manner. ‘The most accomplished 
actor could not have personated the cannie, 
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calculating spirit of the Scot, or the rol- 
licking recklessness of the Irishman, with 
more tact and finesse. But far above all 
this shone the person I haye already al- 
luded to as speaking to his Royal Highness 
in the drawing-room ; combining the ha 
piest conversational eloquence with a quick, 
ready, and brilliant fancy. He threw from 
him in all the careless profusion of bound- 
less resource a shower of pointed and epi- 
grammatic witticisms: now, illustrating a 
really difficult subject by one happy touch, 
as the blaze of the lightning will light up 
the whole surface of the dark landscape be- 
neath it ; now, turning the force of an ad- 
versary’s argument by some fallacious but 
unanswerable jest, accompanying the whole 
by those fascinations of voice, look, ges- 
ture, and manner, which have made those 
who once have seen, never able to forget 
Brinsley Sheridan. 

I am not-able, were I even disposed, to 
record more particularly the details of that 
most brilliant evening of my life. On every 
side of me I heard the names of those 
whose fame as statesmen, or whose repute 
as men of letters, was ringing throughout 
Europe ; they were then, too, not in the 
easy indolence of ordinary life, but display- 
ing with their utmost effort those powers 
of wit, fancy, imagination, and eloquence, 
which had won for them elsewhere their 
high and exalted position. The masculine 
understanding and powerful intellect of 
Tierney vied with the brilliant and dazzling 
conceptions of Sheridan. ‘The easy bon- 
homie and English heartiness of Fox con- 
trasted with the cutting sarcasm and sharp 
raillery of O’Kelly. While contesting the 
palm with each himself, the Prince evinced 
powers of mind and eloquent facilities of 
expression that, in any walk of life, must 
have made their possessor a most distin- 
guished man. Politics, war, women, lit- 
erature, the turf, the navy, the opposition, 
architecture, and the drama, were all dis- 
cussed with a degree of information and 
knowledge that proved to me how much of 
real acquirements can be obtained by those 
whose exalted station surrounds them with 
the collective intellect of a nation. As for 
myself, the time flew past unconsciously. 
So brilliant’a display of all that was courtly 
and fascinating in manner, and all that 
was brightest in genius, was so novel to 
me, that I really felt like one entranced. To 
this hour, my impression, however con- 
fused in details, is as vivid as though that 
evening were but yesternight; and al- 
though since that period I have enjoyed 
numerous opportunities of meeting with 


| the great and the gifted, yet I treasure the 
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memory of that evening as by far the most 
exciting of my whole life. < 

While I abstain from any mention of the 
many incidents of the evening, I cannot 
pass over one which, occurring to myself, 
is valuable but as showing, by one slight 
and passing trait, the amiable and kind 
feeling of one whose memory is hallowed 
in the service. 

_ A little lower than myself, on the oppo- 
site side of the table, I perceived an old 
military acquaintance whom I had first 
met in Lisbon: he was then on Sir Charles 
Stewart’s staff, and we met almost daily. 
Wishing to commend myself to his recol- 
lection, I endeavored for some time to 
catch his eye, but in vain; but at last, 
when I thought I had succeeded, I called 
to him, 

**I say, Fred, a glass of wine with you.” 

When suddenly the Duke of York, who 
was speaking to Lord Hertford, turned 
quickly round, and, taking the decanter 
in his hand, replied, 

‘<With pleasure, O’Malley ; what shall 
it be, my boy ?” 

I shall never forget the manly good- 
humor of his look as he sat waiting for my 
answer. He had taken my speech as ad- 
dressed to himself, and concluding that, 
from fatigue, the novelty of the scene, my 
youth, etc., I was not over collected, 
youchsafed in this kind way to receive it. 

‘© So,” said he, as 1 stammered out my 
explanation, ‘‘I was deceived; however, 
don’t cheat me out of my glass of wine. 
Let us haye it now.” 


With this little anecdote, whose truth I | 


youch for, I shall conclude. More than 
one now living was a witness to it, and my 
only regret in the mention of it is my in- 
ability to convey the readiness with which 
he seized the moment of apparent difficulty 
to throw the protection of his kind and 


warm-hearted nature over the apparent) 


folly of a boy. 

It was late when the party broke up, 
and, as I took my leave of the Prince, he 
once more expressed himself in gracious 
terms toward me, and gave me personally 
an invitation to a breakfast at Hounslow 
on the following Saturday. 


——__—- 


CHAPTER CVII. 


THE BELL AT BRISTOL, 


On the morning after my dinner at: 
Carlton House, I found my breakfast-table | 
The | 


covered with cards and invitations. 
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news of the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
was published in all the morning papers, 
and my own humble name, in pe of 
three feet long, was exhibited in placards 
throughout the city. Less to this cireum- 
stance, however, than to the kind and 
gracious notice of the Prince, was I in- 
debted for the attentions which were 
shown me by every one; and, indeed, so 
flattering was the reception I met with, 
and so overwhelming the civility showered 
on me from all sides, that it required no 
small effort on my part not to believe my- 
self as much a hero as they would make 
me. An eternal round of dinners, balls, 
breakfasts, and entertainments, filled up 
the entire week. I was included in every 
invitation to Carlton House, and never 
appeared without receiving from his Royal 

ighness-the most striking marks of atten- 
tion. Captivating as all this undoubtedly 
was, and fascinating as I felt in being the 
lion of London, the courted and sought 
after by the high, the titled, and the 
talented of the great city of the universe, 
yet, amid all the splendor and seduction of 
that new world, my heart instinctively 
turned from the glare and brilliancy of 
gorgeous saloons—from the soft looks and 
softer voice of beauty—from the words of 
praise, as they fell from the lips of those 
whose notice was fame itself—to my 
humble home amid the mountains of the 
west. Delighted and charmed as I felt by 
that tribute of flattery which associated 
my name with one of the most brilliant 
actions of my country, yet hitherto I had 
experienced no touch of home or father- 
land. England was to me as the high and 
powerful head of my house, whose great- 
ness and whose glory shed a halo far and 
near, from the proudest to the humblest of 
those that call themselves Britons; but 
Ireland was the land of my birth—the 
land of my earliest ties, my dearest associa- 
tions—the kind mother, whose breath had 
fanned my brow in infancy; and for her 
in my manhood my heart beat with every 
throb of filial affection. Need I say, then, 
how ardently I longed to turn homeward ; 
for, independent of all else, I could not 
avoid some self-reproach on thinking what 
might be the condition of those I prized 
the most on earth, at that very moment I 
was engaging in all the voluptuous aban- 
donment, and all the fascinating excesses of 
a life of pleasure. I wrote several letters 
home, but received no answer ; nor did I, 
in the whole round of London society, 
meet with a single person who could give 
me information of my family or my friends, 
The Easter recess had sent the different 
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members of Parliament to their homes ; 
and thus, within a comparatively short 
distance of all I cared for, I could learn 
Hothin’ of 'their‘fate? #7 pees ees 
~ The invitations of the Prince Regent, 
which were, of course, to be regarded as 
commands, still detained me in London ; 
and I knew not in what’ manner to escape 
from the fresh engagements which each 
day heaped upon me. In m ‘anxiety upon 
the subject, I communicated my wishes to 
a friend on the Duke’s staff, and the fol- 
lowing morning, as I presented myself at 
his levee, he called me toward him, and 
addressed me : 

<©What leave have you got, Captain 
O’Malley ?” 
~ «Three months, your Royal Highness.” 

«Do you desire an unattached troop ? 
for, if so, an opportunity occurs just at 
this moment.” y 

*‘T thank you most sincerely, sir, for 
your condescension in thinking of me, but 
my wish is to join my regiment. at the ex- 
piration of my leave.” 

“Why, I thought they told me you 
wanted to spend some time in Ireland ?” 

‘Only sufficient to see my friends, your 
Royal Highness. That done, ’d rather 
join my regiment immediately.” 

“Ah! that alters the case. So then, 

robably, you’d like to leave us at once. 

see how it is; you’ve been staying here 
against your will all this while. Then, 
don’t say a word. Tl make your excuses 
at Carlton House; and, the better to cover 
our retreat, Pll employ you on service. 
dere, Gordon, let Captain O’Malley have 
the dispatches for Sir Henry Howard at 
Cork.” As he said this, he turned toward 
me with an air of affected sternness in his 
manner, and continued: ‘*I expect, Cap- 
tain O’Malley, that you will deliver the 
dispatches intrusted to your care without a 
moment’s loss of time. You will leave 
London within an hour.” The instructions 
for your journey will be sent to your hotel. 
And now,” said he, again changing his 
voice to its natural tone of kindliness and 
courtesy—‘‘and now, my boy, good-by, 
and a safe journey to you. These letters 
will pay your expenses, and the occasion 
save you all the worry of leave-taking.” 

I stood confused and speechless, unable 
to utter a single word of cratitude for such 
unexpected kindness. ‘The Duke saw at 
once my difficulty, and, as he shook me 
warmly by the hand, added, in a laughing 
tone, 

“Don’t wait, now. You mustn’t for- 
get that your dispatches are pressing.” 

I bowed deeply, attempted a few words 
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of acknowledgment, hesitated, blundered, 
and broke down ;-and at last got out of the 
room, Heaven knows how ! and found my- 
self running toward Long’s at the top of 
my speed. Within that same hour I was 
rattling along toward Bristol as fast as four 


posters could burn the pavement, thinking 


with ecstasy over the pleasures of my re- 
ception in England; but, far more than 
all, of the kindness evir'xed toward me -by 
him who, in every feeling of his nature, 
and in every feature of his deportment, was 
‘*every inch a prince.” -£ A ttt Sum 

However astonished I had been at the 
warmth by which I was treated in London, 
I was still Jess prepared for the enthusiasm 
which greeted me in every town through 
which I passed. There was not a village 
where we stopped to change horses whose 
inhabitants did not simultaneously pour 
forth to welcome me with every demonstra- 
tion of delight. That the fact of four 
horses and a yellow chaise should have 
elicited such testimonies of satisfaction, 
was somewhat difficult. to conceive ; and, 
even had the important news that I was 
the bearer of dispatches been telegraphed 
from London by successive postboys, still 
the extraordinary excitement was unac- 
countable. It was only on reaching Bris- 
tol that I learned to what circumstance 
my popularity was owing. My friend 
Mike, in humble imitation of election prac- 
tices, had posted a large placard on the 
back of the chaise, announcing, in letters 
of portentous length, something like the 
following : 

**Bloody news! Fall of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo! Five thousand prisoners and two 
hundred pieces of cannon taken !” 

This veracious and satisfactory state- 
ment, aided by Mike’s personal exertions, 
and an unwearied performance on the 
trumpet he had taken from the French 
dragoon, had roused the population of 
every hamlet, and made our journey from 
London to Bristol one scene of uproar, 
noise, and confusion. All my attempts to 
suppress Mike’s oratory or musie were per- 
fectly unavailing. In fact, he had pledged 
my health so many times during the day 
—he had drunk-so many toasts to the sue- 
cess of the British arms—so many to the 
English nation—so many in honor of Ire- 
land—and so many in honor of Mickey 
Free himself, that all respect for my au- 
thority was lost in his enthusiasm for my 
greatness, and his ‘shouts became wilder, 
and the blasts from the trumpet more fear- 
ful'and incoherent; and finally, on the last 
stage of our journey, having exhausted as 


it were every tribute of hislungs, he seemed 
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(if I were to judge by the evidence of] ‘Who, pray? What gentleman?” 


my ears) to be performing something very 


like a hornpipe on the roof of the chaise. 

_ Happily for me, there is a limit to all 
human efforts, and even Ais powers at 
length succumbed ; so that, when we ar- 


ived at Bristol, I persuaded him to go to 
bed, and I once more was left to the en- 
german of some quiet. ‘To fill up the few 
10urs which intervened before bedtime, I 
strolled into the coffee-room. _ The English 
look of every one, and everything around, 
had still its charm for me; and I was con- 
templating, with no small admiration, the 
air of neatness and propriety so observant 
from the bright-faced clock, that ticked 
unwearily upon the mantelpiece, to the 
trim waiter himself, with noiseless step, 
and that mixed look of vigilance and va- 
cancy. The perfect stillness struck me, 


save when a deep voice called for ‘‘ another | ° 


brandy-and-water,” and some more mo- 
destly-toned request would utter a desire 
for ‘‘more cream.” The attention of each 
man, absorbed in the folds of his volumi- 
nous newspaper, scarcely deigning a glance 
at the new comer who entered, were all in 
keeping; giving, in their solemnity and 
gravity, a character of almost religious se- 
riousness, to what, in any other land, 
would be a scene of riotous noise and dis- 
cordant tumult. J was watching all these 
with a more than common interest, when 
the door opened, and the waiter entered 
with a large placard. He was followed by 
another with a ladder, by whose assistance 
he succeeded in attaching the large square 
of paper to the wall, above the fireplace. 
Eyery one about rose up, curious to ascer- 
tain what was going forward ; and I my- 


self joined in the crowd around the fire., 


The first glance of the announcement 
showed me what it meant ; and it was with 
a strange mixture of shame and confusion 
I read : 

“Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo; with a full 
and detailed account of the storming of 
the great breach—capture of the ene- 
my’s-cannon, ete.—by Michael Free, 14th 
Light Dragoons.” 

Leaving the many around me busied in 
conjecturing who the aforesaid Mr. Free 
might be, and what peculiar opportunities 
he might have enjoyed for his report, | 
hurried from the room and called the 
waiter. 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of the announce- 
ment you’ve just put up in the coffec- 
room ? Where did it come from ?” 

‘Most important news, sir; exclusively 
in the columns of the Bristol Telegraph ; 
the gentleman has just arrived—” 
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“Mr. Free, sit, No. 1 large ‘bedroom 
—blue damask—supper for two—oysters— 
a devil—brand and-vater--muled port.” 

“What the devil do you mean te the 
fellow at supper ?” _ PON Pre bssk 

Somewhat shocked by the tone I ven- 
tured to assume toward the illustrious nar- 
rator, the waiter merely bowed his reply. | 

*“Show me to his room,” said I; “TI 
should like to see him.” a 

** Follow me, if you please, sir—this way 
—what name shall I say, sir ?” a4 

*“You need not mind announcing me— 
I’m an old acquaintance—just show mé 
the room.” . . 

**T beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Meekins, 
the editor of the Telegraph, is engaged 
with him at present; and positive orders 
are given not to suffer any interruption.” _ 
**No matter: do as I bid you. Is that 
it? Oh! TI hear his voiee. There, that 
will do. You may go down-stairs, Pl in- 
troduce myself.” 
* So saying, and slipping a crown into the 
waiter’s hand, I proceeded cautiously to- 
ward the door, and opened it: stealthily. 
My caution was, however, needless ; for a 
large screen was drawn across this part. of 
the room, completely concealing the door ; 
closing which behind me, I took my place 
beneath the shelter of this ambuscade, de- 
termined on no account to be perceived by 
the parties, 

Seated in a large arm-chair, a smoking 
tumbler of mulled port before him, sat my 
friend Mike, dressed in my full regimen- 
tals, even to the helmet, which, unfortu- 
nately, however, for the effect, he had put 
on back foremost; a short ‘‘dudeen ” 
graced his Jip, and the trumpet, so fre- 
quently alluded to, lay near him. 

Opposite him sat a short, puny, round- 
faced little gentleman, with rolling eyes 
and a turned-up nose. Numerous sheets 
of paper, pens, etc., lay scattered about ; 
and he evinced, by his air and gesture, 
the most marked and eager attention to 
Mr. Free’s narrative, whose frequent inter- 
ruptions, caused by the drink and the oys- 
ters, were viewed with nosmall impatience 
by the anxious editor. 

*¢You must remember, Captain, time’s 
passing ; the placards are all out; must 
be at press before one o’clock to-night ; 
the morning edition is everything with us. 
You were at the first parallel, I think,” 

«Devil a one o’ me knows. Just ring 
that bell near .you. 'Them’s elegant oys- 
ters ; and you’re not taking your drop of 
liquor. Here’s a toast for you: ‘May—’ 
whoop—raal Carlingfords, upon. my con- 
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science. See now, if I won’t hit the little 
black chap up there, the first shot.” 

_ Scarcely were the words spoken, when a 
little painted bust of Shakspeare fell in 
fragments on the floor as an oyster-shell 
laid him low. 

A faint effort at a laugh at the eccentri- 
cities of his friend was all the poor editor 
could accomplish, while Mike’s triumph 
knew no bounds. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you? But come now, 
are you ready? Give the pen a drink, if 
you won’t take one yourself.” 

‘I’m ready, quite ready,” responded the 
editor. 

“Faith, and it’s more nor I am. See 
now, here itis: The night was murther- 
ing dark ; you could not see a stim.” 

** Not see a—a what ?” 

“ A stim, bad luck to you; don’t you 
know English ? Hand me the hot water. 
Have you that down yet ?” 

*“Yes, . Pray proceed,” 

‘The fifth division was orthered up, 
bekase they were fighting chaps; _ the 
Highty-eighth was among them; the Ran- 
gers—Oh ! upon my soul, we must drink 
the Rangers. Here, divil a one o’ me will 
go on till we give them all the honors—hip 
—begin.” 

“Hip,” sighed the luckless editor, as he 
rose from his chair, obedient to the com- 
mand. 

“¢ Hurra—-hurra—hurra ! Well done, 
there’s stuff in you yet, ould foolscap ! 
The little bottle’s empty—ring again, if ye 
plaze.” 


‘“‘ Oh, Father Magan 
Was a beautiful man, 
But a bit of a rogue, a bit of a rogue. 
He was just six feet high, 
Had a cast in his eye, 
And an illigint brogue, an illigint brogue. 
“‘ He was born in Killarney, 
And reared up in blarney—” 


** Arrah, don’t be looking miserable and 
dissolute that way. Sure I’m only screw- 
ing myself up for you; besides, you can 
print the song av you like: it’s a sweet 
tune—‘ Teddy, you Gander.’ ” 

“Really, Mr. Free, I see no prospect of 
our ever getting done.” 

‘The saints in heaven forbid,” inter- 
rupted Mike, piously; ‘‘ the evening’s 
young, and drink plenty. Here now, 
make ready !” 

The editor once more made a gesture of 
preparation. 

“Well, as I was saying,” resumed Mike, 
“it was pitch dark when the columns 
moved up, and a cold, raw night, with a 
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little thin. rain falling. Have you that 


|down?” 


«Yes... Pray go on.” 

“Well, just as it might be here, at the 
corner of the trench I met Dr. Quill. 
‘They’re waiting for you, Mr. Free,’ says 
he, ‘down there. Picton’s asking for you,’ 
‘Faith an he must wait,’ says I, ‘for I’m 
terrible dry.’ With that, he pulled out his 
canteen and mixed me a little brandy-and- 
water. Are you taking it withouta toast ?’ 
says Doctor Maurice. ‘ Never fear,’ says 
I; ‘here’s Mary Brady— ” 

“‘But, my dear sir,” interposed Mr. 
Meekins, ‘‘ pray do remember this is some- 
what irrelevant. In fifteen minutes it will 
be twelve o’clock.” 

<‘T know it, ould boy, Iknowit. Isee 
what you’re at. You were going to ob- 
serve how much better we'd be fora broiled 
bone.” 

“Nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
For Heaven’s sake, no more eating and 
drinking.” 

‘“No more eating nor drinking! Why 
not? You’ve a nice notion of a convivial 
evening. Faith, we'll have the broiled 
bone sure enough, and, what’s more, a 
half-gallon of the strongest punch they 
can make us; an’I hope that, grave as 
you are, you'll favor the company with a 
song.” 

“ Really, Mr. Free—” 

** Arrah ! none of your blarney. Don’t 
be misthering me. Call me Mickey, or 
Mickey Free, if you like better.” 

““T protest,” said the editor, with dismay, 
“that here we are two hours at work, and 
we haven’t got to the foot of the great 
breach.” 

‘*And wasn’t the army three months 
and a half in just getting that far, with a 
battering train, and mortars, and the finest 
troops ever were seen ? and there you sit, 
a little fat creature, with your pen in your 
hand, grumbling that you can’t do more 
than the whole British army. Take care 
you don’t provoke me to beat you; for I 
am quiet till I’m roused. But, by the 
Rock 0’ Cashel—” 

Here he grasped the brass trumpet with 
an energy that made the editor spring 
from his chair. 

“‘ For mercy’s sake, Mr. Free—” 

““Well, I won’t; but sit down there, 
and don’t be bothering me about sieges, 
and battles, and things you know nothing 
about.” 

“I protest,” rejoined Mr. Meekins, 
‘that, had you not sent to my office inti- 
mating your wish to communicate an 
account of the siege, I never should have 
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thought of intruding myself upon you. 
And now, since you appear indisposed to 
afford the information in question, if you 
will permit me, I'll wish you a very good- 
night.” , 

_** Faith, and so you shall, and help me 
to pass one too; for not a step out o’ that 
chair shall you take till morning. Do ye 
think I am going to be left here by aye 
allalone?” 

**T must observe,” said Mr. Meekins— 

««T’o be sure, to be sure,” said Mickey ; 
*“*T see what you mean. You’re not the 
best of company, it’s true; but at a pinch 
like this—There now, take your liquor.” 

‘Once for all,-sir,” said the editor, “I 
would beg you to recollect that, on the 
faith of your message to me, I have an- 
nounced an account of the storming of 
Ciudad Rodrigo for our morning edition. 
Are you prepared, may I ask, for the con- 
sequences of my disappointing ten thou- 
sand readers ?” 

‘“Tt’s little I care for one of them. I 
never knew much of reading myself.”’ 

“Tf you think to make a jest of me,” in- 
terposed Mr. Meekins, reddening with pas- 
sion— 

**A jest of you! Troth it’s little fan I 
can get out of you; you’re as tiresome a 
creature as ever I spent an evening with. 
See now, I told you before not to provoke 
me: we'll have a little more drink; ring 
the bell: who knows but you’ll turn out 
better by-and-by !” 

As Mike rose at these words to summon 
the waiter, Mr. Meekins seized the oppor- 
tunity to make his escape. Scarcely had 
he reached the door, however, when he 
was perceived by Mickey, who hurled the 
trumpet at him with all his force, while he 
uttered a shout that nearly left the poor 
editor lifeless with terror. This time, 
happily, Mr. Free’s aim failed him, and, 
before he could arrest the progress of his 
victim, he had gained the corridor, and, 
with one bound, cleared the first flight of 
the staircase, his pace increasing every mo- 


ment as Mike’s denunciations grew louder | 
and louder, till at last, as he reached the | 


street, Mr. Free’s delight overcame his in- 


dignation, and he threw himself upon a) 


chair and laughed immoderately. 
<©Oh, may I never! if I didn’t frighten 
the editor. The little spalpeen couldn’t 


eat his oysters and take his punch like a) 


man. Butsure if he didn’t, there’s more 
left for his betters.” So saying, he filled 
himself a goblet and drank it off. ‘‘ Mr. 
Free, we won’t say much for your inclina- 
tions, for maybe they are not the best ; 
but here’s bad luck to the fellow that doesn’t 
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think you good company ; and here,” add- 
ed he, again filling his glass—‘‘ and here’s 
may the devil take editors, and authors, 
and compositors, that won’t let us alone, 
but must be taking our lives, and our songs, 
and our little devilments, that belongs to 
one’s own family, and tell them all over 
the world. A lazy set of thieves you are, 
every one of you; spending your time in- 
venting lies, devil a more nor less; and 
here”—this time he filled again—‘‘and 
here’s a hot corner and Kilkenny coals, 
that’s half sulphur, to the villain—” 

For what particular class of offenders 
Mike’s penal code was now devised, I was 
not destined to learn; for, overcome by 
punch and indignation, he gave one loud 
whoop, and measured his length upon the 
floor. Having committed him to the care 
of the waiters, from whom I learned more 
fully the particulars of his acquaintance 
with Mr. Meekins, I enjoined them, strict- 
ly, not to mention that I knew anything of 
the matter ; and betook myself to my bed, 
sincerely rejoicing that in a few hours more 
Mike would be again in that land where 
even his eccentricities and excesses would 
be viewed with a favorable and forgiving 
eye, 


CHAPTER CVIII. 
IRELAND, 


“‘You’p better call your master up,” 
said the Skipper to Mickey Free, on the 
second evening after our departure from 
Bristol ; “he said he’d like to have a look 
at the coast.” 

The words were overheard by me, as I lay 
between sleeping and waking in the cabin 
of the packet, and without waiting for a 
second invitation, I rushed upon deck. 
The sun was setting, and one vast surface 
of yellow golden light played upon the 
water, as it rippled beneath a gentle gale. 
The white foam curled at our prow, and 
the rushing sound told the speed we were 
going at. The little craft was staggering 
under every sheet of her canvas, and her 
spars creaked as her white sails bent before 
the breeze. Before us, but to my landsman’s 
eyes scarcely perceptible, were the ill-de- 
fined outlines of cloudy darkness they called 
land, and which I continued to gaze at with 
a strange sense of interest, while I heard 
the names of certain well-known headlands 
assigned to apparently mere masses of fog- 
bank and vapor. 

He who has neyer been separated in ear- 
ly years, while yet the budding affections 
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of his heart are tender shoots, from the 
land of his birth and of his home, knows 
nothing of the throng of sensations that 


crowd upon him as he nears the shore of 


his country. The names, familiar as 
household words, come with a train of 
long-buried thoughts; the feeling of at- 
tachment to all we call our own—that pa- 
triotism of the heart—stirs strongly within 
him, as the mingled thrills of hope and 
fear alternately move him to joy or sad- 
ness. 

Hard as are the worldly struggles between 
the daily cares of him who carves out his 
own career and fortune, yet he has never 
experienced the darkest poverty of fate who 
has not felt what itis to be a wanderer, 
without a country to lay claim to. Of all 
the desolations that visit us, this is the 
gloomiest and the worst. The ~ outcast 
from the land of his fathers, whose voice 
‘must never be heard within the walls where 
his infancy was nurtured, nor his step be 
free upon the mountains where he gambol- 
_ edin his youth, this is indeed wretched- 
ness. The instinct of country grows and 
strengthens with our years; the joys of 
early life are linked with it; the hopes of 
age point toward it; and he who knows not 
the thrill of ecstasy some well-remembered, 
long-lost-sight-of place can bring to his 
heart when returning after years of 
absence, is ignorant of one of the purest 
sources of happiness of our nature. 

With what a yearning of the heart, then, 
did I look wpon the dim and misty cliffs, 
that mighty framework of my island 
home, their stern sides lashed by the blue 
waters of the ocean, and their summits 
lost within the clouds! With what an easy 
and natural transition did my mind turn 
from the wild mountains and the green 
valleys to their hardy sons, who toiled be- 
neath the burning sun of the Peninsula! 
and how, as some twinkling light of the 
distant shore would catch my eye, did I 
wonder within myself whether beside that 
hearth and board there might not sit some, 
whose thoughts were wandering over the 
sea beside the bold steeps of El Bodon, or 
the death-strewn plain of Talavera! their 
memories calling up some trait of him who 
was the idol of his home; whose closing 
lids some fond mother had watched over ; 


above whose peaceful slumber her prayers | 


had fallen ; but whose narrow bed was now 
beneath the breach of Badajos, and his 
sleep the sleep that knows not waking. 

I know not if in my sad and sorrowing 
spirit I did not envy him who thus had 
met a soldier’s fate,—for what of promise 
had my own! My hopes of being in any 
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way instrumental to my poor uncle’s hap- 
piness grew hourly less. His prejudices 
were deeply rooted and of long standing: 
to have asked him to surrender any of 
what he looked upon as the prerogatives of 
his house and name, would be to risk the 
loss of his esteem. What then remained 
for me ? Was I to watch, day by day and 
hour by hour, the falling ruin of our for- 
tunes? Was I to involve myself in the 
ube warfare of unavailing resistance to 
the law? and could I stand aloof from my 
best, my truest, my earliest friend, and see 
him, alone and unaided, oppose his weak 
and final struggle to the unrelenting career 
of persecution ? Between these two alter- 
natives the former could be my only choice; 
and what a choice ! 

Oh, how I thought over the wild heroism 
of the battle-field, the reckless fury of the 
charge, the crash, the death-cry, and the 
sad picture of the morrow, when all was 
past, and a soldier’s glory alone remained 
to shed its high halo over the faults and 
the follies of the dead. 

As night fell, the twinkling of the dis- 
tant lighthouses,—some throwing « col- 
umn of light from the very verge of the 
horizon, others shining brightly, like 
stars, from some lofty promontory,—mark- 
ed the different outlines of the coast, and 
conveyed to me the memory of that broken 
and wild mountain tract that forms the 
bulwark of the Green Isle against the 
waves of the Atlantic. Alone and silently 
I trod the deck, now turning to look to- 
ward the shore, where 1 thought I could 
detect the position of some well-known 
headland, now straining my eyes seaward 
to watch some bright and flitting star, as it 
rose from or merged beneath the foaming 
water, denoting the track of the swift 
pilot-boat, or the hardy lugger of the fish- 
erman; while the shrill whistle of the 
floating sea-gull was the only sound, save 
the rushing waves that broke in spray upon 
our quarter, 

What is it that so inevitably inspires sad 
and depressing thoughts, as we walk the 
deck of some little craft, in the silence of 
the night’s dark hours ? No sense of dan- 
ger near, we hold on our cowrse swiftly and 
steadily, cleaving the dark waves, and 
bending gracefully beneath the freshening 
breeze. Yet still the motion which, in the 
bright sunshine of the noonday tells of 
joy and gladness, brings now no touch of 
pleasure to our hearts. The dark and 
frowning sky, the boundless expanse of 
gloomy water, spread like some gigantic 
pall around us, and our thoughts either 
turn back upon the saddest features of the 
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past, or look forward to the future with ped into the little wherry which shot along- 
a 3 


? errr that all may not be as we 
ear 1b. + ' 

‘Mine were indeed of the. gloomiest, and 
the selfishness alone of the thought pre- 
vented 

» I had fallen by a soldier’s deat 

on the plains of the Peninsula ! 

_ As the night wore on, I wrapped myself 
in my cloak and lay down beneath the bul- 
wark. The whole of my past life came in 
review before me, and ? thought over my 
first meeting with Lucy Dashwood ; the 
thrill of boyish admiration gliding into 
love ; the hopes, the fears, that stirred my 
heart ; the firm resolve to merit her affec- 
tion, which made me a soldier, Alas! how 
little thought she of him to whose whole 
life she had been a guide-star and a beacon ! 
And, as I thought over the hard-fought 
fields, the long, fatiguing marches, the 
nights around the watch-fires, and felt 
how, in the whirl and enthusiasm of a sol- 
dier’s life, the cares and sorrows of every- 
day existence are forgotten, I shuddered to 
reflect upon the career that might now 
open before me. To abandon, perhaps for- 
ever, the glorious path I had been pursu- 
ing for a life of indolence and weariness, 
while my name, that had already, by the 
chance of some fortunate circumstances, 
begun to be mentioned with a testimony of 
approval, should be lost in oblivion, or re- 
membered but as that of one whose early 
promise was not borne out by the deeds of 
his manhood. 

As day broke, oyercome by watching, I 
slept ; but was soon awoke by the stir and 
bustle around me. The breeze had fresh- 
ened, and we were running under a reefed 
mainsail and foresail; and, as the little 
craft bounded above the blue water, the 
white foam crested above her prow, and 
ran in boiling rivulets along toward the 
after-deck. ‘The tramp of the seamen, the 
hoarse voice of the captain, the shrill cry 
of the sea-birds, betokened, however, no- 
thing of dread or danger ; and listlessly I 
leant upon my elbow, and asked what was 
going forward. 

“ Nothing, sir; only making ready to 
drop our anchor.” 

“* Are we so near shore, then ?” said JI, 

““You’ve only to round that point to 
windward, and have a clear run into Cork 
harbor.” ; 

I sprang at once to my legs; the land- 
fog prevented my seeing anything what- 
ever, but I thought that in the breeze, 
fresh and balmy as it blew, I could feel the 
wind off shore. 

“At last,” said I, ‘‘at last!” as I step- 


‘me from wishing that, like. many 


side of us, and we glided into the still 
basin of Cove, How ee ‘every 
white-walled cottage, and the beetling 
cliffs, and that bold headland beside which 
the valley opens, with its dark green 
woods ; and then Spike Island. And what 
a stir is yonder, early as it is; the men-of- 
war tenders seem alive with people, while 
still the little village is sunk in slumbers, 
not a smoke-wreath rising from its silent 


hearths ; every plash of the oars in the 


calm water, as I neared the land, every 
chance word of the bronzed and hardy 
fisherman, told upon my heart. I felt it 
was my home. 

“Isn't it beautiful, sir? isn’t it illi- 
gint?” said a voice behind me, which 
there could be little doubt in my detecting, 
although I had not seen the individual 
since I left England. 

“Ts not what beautiful?” replied I, 
rather harshly, at the interruption of my 
own thoughts. + 

“Ireland, to be sure; and Jong life to 
her!” cried he, with a cheér, that soon 
found its responsive echoes in the hearts 
of our sailors, who seconded the sentiment: 
with all their energy. is 

**How am I to get up to Cork, lads ?” 
said I; ‘*I am pressed for time, and must 
get forward.” 

** We'll row your honor the whole way, 
av it’s plazing to you.” 

**Why, thank you, I’d rather find some 
quicker mode of proceeding.” 

** Maybe you’d have a chaise ; there’s an 
elegant one at M‘Cassidy’s.” 

“ Sure the blind mare’s in foal,” said the 
bow oar; ‘‘ the divil a step she can go out 
of a walk; so, your honor, take Tim Ri- 
ley’s car, and you'll get up cheap. Not 
that you care for money; but he’s going 
up at eight o’clock with two young ladies.” 

“Oh! be-gorra,” said the other, “and 
so he is; and faix ye might do worse— 
they’re nice craytures.”’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘your advice seems 
good ; but perhaps they might object to 
my company. 

“‘V’ve no fear ; they're always with the 
officers. Sure the Miss Dalrymples—” 

“The Miss Dalrymples!—Push ahead, 
boys! it must be later than I thought; we 
must get the chaise ; I can’t wait.” 

Ten minutes more brought us to land, 

X * ok 1 * 

My arrangements were soon made, and, 
as my impatience to press forward be- 
came greater the nearer I drew to my des- 
tination, I lost not a moment, 
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- The yellow chaise—sole glory of Cove— 
was brought forth at my request; and, by 
good fortune, four posters which had been 
down the preceding evening from Cork to 
some gentleman’s seat near, were about to 
return. These were also pressed into my 
service ; and just-as the first early riser of 
the little village was drawing his curtain to 
take a half-closed eye-glance upon the 
breaking morning, I rattled forth upon my 
journey at a pace which, could I only have 
secured its continuance, must soon have 
terminated my weary way. 

Beautiful as the whole line of country is, 
I was totally unconscious of it ; and even 
Mike’s conversational powers, divided as 
they were between myself and the two 
postilions, were fruitless in arousing me 
from the deep preoccupation of my mind 
by thoughts of home. 

It was, then, with some astonishment I 
heard the boy upon the wheeler ask whither 
he should drive me to. 

“Tell his honor to wake up, we’re in 
Cork now.” 

**In Cork ! impossible already.” 

*‘ Faith, maybe so—but it’s Cork sure 
enough.” 

“Prive to the ‘George ;? it’s not far 
from the Commander-in-Chief’s quarters.” 

‘Tis five minutes’ walk, sir; you’ll be 
there before they’re put to again.” 

“<‘ Horses for Fermoy !” shouted out the 
postilions, as we tore up to the door in a 
gallop. I sprang out, and, by the assist- 
ance of the waiter, discovered Sir Henry 
Howard’s quarters, to whom my dispatches 
were addressed. Having delivered them 
into the hands of an aide-de-camp, who sat 
bolt upright in his bed, rubbing his eyes to 
appear awake, I again hurried down-stairs, 
and, throwing myself into the chaise, con- 
tinued my journey. 

«“Them’s beautiful streets, anyhow !” 
said Mike, ‘‘ ay they wasn’t kept so dirty, 
and the houses so dark, and the pavement 
bad. That’s Mr. Beamish’s—that fine house 
there, with the brass rapper and the green 
lamp beside it ; and there’s the hospital ; 
faix ! and there’s the place we beat the po- 
lice, when I was here before; and the 
house with the sign of the Highlander is 
thrown down—and what’s the big building 
with the stone posts at the door ?” 

“*The bank, sir,” said the postilion, with 
a most deferential air, as Mike addressed 
him. 

‘What bank, acushla ?” 

** Not a one of me knows, sir; but they 
call it the bank, though it’s only an empty 
house.” 

“Cary and Moore’s bank, perhaps ?” 
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said I, having heard that in days long past 
some such names had failed in Cork for a 
large amount. 

**So it is; your honor’s right,” cried the 
postilion ; while Mike, standing up on the 
box, and menacing the house with his 
clenched fist, shouted out at the very top 
of his voice, 

““Oh, bad luck to your cobwebbed win- 
dows and iron railings ! sure it’s my father’s 
son ought to hate the sight of you.” 

‘“‘T hope, Mike, your father never trust- 
ed his property in such hands ?” 

**T don’t suspect he did, your honor; 
he never put much belief in the banks ; 
but the house cost him dear enough with- 
out that.” 

As I could not help feeling some curiosi- 
ty in this matter, I pressed Mickey for an 
explanation. 

‘‘ But maybe it’s not Cary and Moore’s 
after all; and I’m, maybe, cursing dacent 
people.” 

Having reassured his mind, by telling 
him that the reservation he made by the 
doubt would tell in their favor should he 
prove mistaken, he afforded me the follow- 
ing information : 

“‘When my father—the heavens be his 
bed !—was in the ‘ Cork,’ they put him one 
night on guard at that same big house you 
just passed—av it was the same ; but, if it 
wasn’t that, it was another; and it was < 
beautiful fine night in August, and the 
moon up, and plenty of people walking 
about, and all kinds of fun and devilment 
going on—drinking and dancing, ‘and 
everything. 

“Well, my father was stuck up there, 
with his musket, to walk up and down, 
and not say, ‘God save you kindly,’ or the 
time of day, or anything, but just march as 
if he was in the barrack-yard ; and by rea- 
son of his being the man he was he didn’t 
like it half, but kept cursing and swearing 
to himself like mad when he saw pleasant 
fellows and pretty girls going by, laughing 
and joking. 

**Good evening, Mickey,’ says one; 
‘fine sport ye have all to yourself, with 
your long feather in your cap.’ 

‘¢¢ Arrah, look how proud he is,’ says an- 
other, ‘with his head up as if he didn’t 
see a body.’ 

“«¢ Shoulder hoo !’ eried a drunken chap, 
with a shovel in his hand. They all began 
laughing away at my father. 

***TLet the dacent man alone,’ said an 
ould fellow in a wig; ‘isn’t he guarding 
the bank, wid all the money in it ?’ 

‘**Faix he isn’t,’ says another, ‘for 
there’s none left.’ 
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«<< What’s that you’re saying ?’ says my 
father. 
**¢ Just that the bank’s broke, devil a 


eee; he. 
qos there’s no goold in it ?? says my 
father. 

«*¢ Divil a guinea.’ 

“* «Nor silver ?? 

***No, nor silver, nor as much as six- 
pence, either. ~ 

*<*Didn’t ye hear, that all day yesterday, 
when the people was coming in with their 
notes, the chaps there were heating the 
guineas in a frying-pan, pretending that 
they were making them as fast as they 
could ; and sure, when they had a batch 
red-hot they spread them out to cool; and 
what betune the hating and the cooling, 
and the burning the fingers counting them, 
they kept the bank open to three o’clock, 
and then they ran away.’ 

«*“Ts it truth yer telling?’ says my 
father. 

**<«Sorra word o’ lie in it! myself had 
two-and-fourpence of their notes.’ 

«© * And so they’re broke,’ says my father, 
‘and nothing left ?’ 

‘<< « Not a brass farden.’ 

**«And what am I staying here for, I 
wonder, if there’s nothing to guard ?’ 

‘«<« Paix, if it isn’t for the pride of the 
thing—’ 

«© Oh, sorra taste.’ 

<¢* Well, maybe for divarsion.’ 

<< «Nor that either.’ 

<¢<«Paix! then, you’re a droll man, to 
spend the evening that way,’ says he; and 
all the crowd—for there was a crowd-—said 
the same. So with that my father un- 
screwed his bayonet, and put his piece on 
his shoulder, and walked off to his bed in 
the barrack as peaceable as need be. But 
well, when they came to relieve him, wasn’t 
there a raal commotion? and faith, you 
see, it went mighty hard with my father 
the next morning ; for the bank was open 
just as usual, and my father was sintinced 
to fifty lashes, but got off with a week in 
prison, and three more, rowling a big stone 
in the barrack-yard.” 

Thus chatting away, the time passed 
over, until we arrived at Fermoy. Here 
there was some little delay in procuring 
horses ; and during the negotiation, Mike, 
who usually made himself master of the 
circumstances of every place through which 
he passed, discovered that the grocer’s shop 
of the village was kept by a namesake, and 
possibly a relation of his own. 

‘T always had a notion, Mister Charles, 
that I came from a good stock ; and sure 
enough, here’s ‘ Mary Free’ over the door 
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there, and a beautiful place inside ; full of 
tay and sugar, and gingerbread, and glue, 
and coffee, and bran, pickled herrings, 
soap, and many other commodities.” 

‘Perhaps you'd like to claim kindred, 
Mike,” said I, interrupting ; “I’m sure 
she’d feel flattered to discover a relative in 
a Peninsula hero.” 

“It’s just what I’m thinking; ay we 
were going to pass the evening here, I’d 
try if I couldn’t make her out a second 
cousin at least.” 

Fortune, upon this occasion, seconded 
Mike’s wishes, for when the horses made 
their appearance, I learned to my surprise 
that the near side one would not bear a 
saddle, and the off-sider could only run on 
his own side. In this conjuncture, the 
postilion was obliged to drive from what, 
Hibernicé speaking, is called the perch ; 
no ill-applied denomination to a piece of 
wood, which, about the thickness of one’s 
arm, is hung between the two fore-springs, 
and serves as a resting-place, in which the 
luckless wight, weary of the saddle, is not 
sorry to repose himself. 

“ What’s to be done ?” cried I. “ There’s 
no room within: my traps barely leave 
space for myself amongst them.” 

“Sure, sir,” said the postilion, ‘‘the - 
other gentleman can follow in the morning 
coach; and if any accident happens to 
yourself on the road, by reason of a break- 
down, he’ll be there as soon as yourself.” 

This, at least, was an agreeable sugges- 
tion, and, as I saw it chimed with Mike’s 
notions, I acceded at once; he came run- 
ning up at the moment. 

““T had a peep at her through the win- 
dow, Mister Charles, and, faix, she has a 
great look of the family.” 

‘‘Well, Mickey, Dll leave you twenty- 
four hours to cultivate the acquaintance ; 
and to a man like you the time, I know, is 
ample. Follow me by the morning’s 
coach. ‘Till then, good-by.” 

Away we rattled once more, and soon 
left the town behind us. The wild moun- 
tain tract which stretched on either side 
of the road presented one bleak and brown 
surface, unrelieved by any trace of tillage 
or habitation; an apparently endless suc- 
cession of fern-clad hills lay on every side ; 
above, the gloomy sky of leaden, lowering 
aspect frowned darkly ; the sad and wail- 
ing ery of the pewet or the plover was the 
only sound that broke the stillness, and, 
far as the eye could reach, a dreary waste 
extended. ‘Ihe air, too, was cold and 
chilly; it was one of those days which, in 
our springs, seemed to cast a retrospective 
glance toward the winter they have left 
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beliind them. The prospect was’ no cheer- {chase or‘ some long day upon the moots, 


ing one; from heayen above or earth below 


speak of the scenes of my campaigning 


there came no sight nor sound of gladness. | life, and make known to him those gallant 


The rich glow of the Peninsular landscape 
was still fresh in my memory—the luxuri- 
ous verdure—the olive, the citron, and the 
vine—the fair valleys teeming with abund- 
ance—the mountains terraced with their 
vineyards—the blue transparent sky 
spreading o’er all—while the very air was 
rife with the cheering song of birds that 

eopled every grove. What a contrast was 
here ! We traveled on for miles, but no 
village nor one human face did we see. 
Far in the distance a thin wreath of smoke 
curled upward: but it came from no 
hearth ; it arose from one of those field- 
fires by which spendthrift husbandry culti- 
vates the ground. It was, indeed, sad ; 
and yet, I know not how, it spoke more 
home to my heart than all the brilliant 
display and all the voluptuous splendor I 
had witnessed in London. By degrees 
some traces of wood made their appear- 
ance, and, as we descended the mountain 
toward Cahir, the country assumed a more 
cultivated and cheerful look—patches of 
corn or of meadow-land stretched on either 
side, and the yoice of children, and the 
lowing of oxen, mingled with the cawing 
of the rooks as, in dense clouds, they fol- 
lowed the plowman’s track. The changed 
features of the prospect resembled the 
alternate phases of temperament of the 
dweller in the soil—the gloomy determina- 
tion—the smiling carelessness—the dark 
spirit of boding—the reckless jollity—the 
almost savage ferocity of purpose, followed 
by a child-like docility and a womanly soft- 
ness—the grave, the gay, the resolute, the 
fickle—the firm, the yielding, the unspar- 
ing, and the tender-hearted, blending their 
contrarieties into one nature, of whose 
capabilities one cannot predicate the 
bounds, but to whom, by some luckless 


fatality of fortune, the great rewards of, 


life have been generally withheld, until 
one begins to feel that the curse of Swift 
was less the sarcasm wrung from indignant 


failures than the cold and stern prophecy | 


of the moralist. 

But how have I fallen into this strain ? 
Let me rather turn my eyes forward toward 
my home. How shall I find 


Have his altered fortunes damped the) 


Is 
Or 


warm ardor of my poor uncle’s heart ? 
his smile sicklied over by sorrow? 


shall I hear his merry laugh, and his cheer- 


L| 


ful voice, as in days of yore? How 
longed to take my place beside that hearth, 
and, in the same oak-chair where I have 
sat telling the bold adventures of a fox- 


fellows by whose side I have charged inv 
battle, or sat in the bivouac! How will 
he giory in the soldier-like spirit and dar- 
ing energy of Fred Power! How will he 
chuckle over the blundering earnestness 
and Irish warmth of O’Shaughessy! How 
will he laugh at the quaint stories and 
quainter jests of Maurice Quill! And how 
often will he wish once more to be young 
in hand asin heart to mingle with such 
gay fellows, with no other care, no other 
sorrow to depress him save the passing for- 
tune of a soldier’s life. 


all there ? | 


CHAPTER CIX. 
THE RETURN. 


A RUDE shock awoke me, as I lay asleep 
in the corner of the chaise ; a shout fol- 
lowed, and the next moment the door was 
torn open, and I heard the postilion’s voice 
crying to me: 

“Spring out ! jump out quickly, sir!” 

A whole battery of kicks upon the front 
panel drowned the rest of his speech ; but 
before I could obey his injunction, he was 
pitched upon the road, the chaise rolled 
over, and the pole snapped short in the 
middle, while the two. horses belabored the 
carriage and each other with all their 
might. Managing, as well as I was able, 
to extricate myself, I leaped out upon the 
road, and by the aid of a knife, and at the 
cost of some bruises, succeeded in freeing 
the horses from their tackle. The post- 
boy, who had escaped without any serious 
injury, labored manfully to aid me, blub- 
bering the whole time upon the conse- 
quences his misfortune would bring down 
upon his head. 

“Bad luck to ye!” cried he, apostro- 
phizing the off-horse, a tall, raw-boned 
beast, with a Roman nose, a dipped back, 
and a tail ragged and jagged like a hand- 
saw. ‘* Bad luck to ye! there never was 
a good one of your color!” 

This, for the information of the “un- 
jockeyed,” I may add, was a species of 
brindled gray. 

** How did it happen, Patsey—how did 
it happen, my lad ?” 

“It was the heap o’ stones they left in 
the road since last autumn ; and though I 
\riz him at it fairly, he dragged the ould 
mare oyer it and broke the pole. Oh, 


| 


wirra, wirra!” cried he, wringing his 
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hands in an agony of grief, ‘‘sure there’s 
neither luck nor ‘hac bd ‘be had with ye 
since the day ye drew the judge down to the 
last assizes!”? etre T of horbosh bits 
© Well! what’s tobe done?” 
_ “Sorra a bit o? me knows; the shay’s 
ruined intirely, and the ould devil there 
knows he’s conquered us. Look at him 
there, listening to every word we’re saying ! 
You eternal thief! maybe it’s plowing 
you'd like better.” 

«Come, come,” said I, ‘this will never 
get us forward. What part of the coun- 
try are we in?” | 

«« We left Banagher about four miles be- 

hind us ; that’s Killimur you see with the 
smoke there in the hollow.” 
- Now, although I did not see Killimur 
(for the gray mist of the morning preyent- 
ed me recognizing any object a few hun- 
dred yards distant), yet, from the direction 
in which he pointed, and from the course of 
the Shannon, which I could trace indis- 
tinctly, I obtained a pretty accurate notion 
of where we were. 

‘*Then, we are not very far from Por- 
tumna?” 

«Just a pleasant walk before your 
breakfast.” 

‘< And is there not a short eut to O’Mal- 
ley castle over that mountain ?” 

‘«‘ Paix and so there is; and ye can be 
no stranger to these parts if ye know that.” 

‘J have traveled it before now. Just 
tell me, is the wooden bridge standing over 
the little stream? It used to be carried 
away every winter, in my time.” ' 

«“Tt’s just the same now. You'll have 
to pass by the upper ford; but it comes to 
the same, for that will bring you to the 
back gate of the demesne, and one way is 
just as short as the other.” 

<<T know it, I know it; so now, do you 
follow me with my luggage to the castle, 
and I’ll set out on foot.” 

So saying, I threw off my cloak, and 
prepared myself for a sharp walk of some 
eight miles over the mountain. Aad 
reached the little knoll of land which, 
overlooking the Shannon, affords a view 
of several miles in every direction, I stop- 
ped to gaze upon the scene where every 
object around was familiar to me from in- 
fancy. The broad, majestic river, sweep- 
ing in bold curves between the wild moun- 
tains of Connaught and the wooded hills 
and cultivated slopes of the more fertile 
Munster—the tall chimneys of many a 
house rose above the dense woods, where in 
my boyhood I had spent hours and days of 
happiness. One last look I turned toward 
the scene of my late catastrophe, ere I be- 


gan to descend the mountain. The post- 
boy, with the happy fatalism of his coun- 
try, and a firm trust in the future, had 


established himself in the interior of the 


chaise, from which a blue curl of smoke 
wreathed upward from his pipe; the 
horses grazed contentedly by the roadside, 
and, were I to judge from the evidence be- 
fore me, I should say that I was the only 
member of the party inconvenienced by 
the accident. A thin slecting of rain be- 
an to fall, the wind’ blew sharply in my 
ace, and the dark clouds collecting in 
masses above, seemed to threaten a storm. 
Without stopping for even a passing look 
at the many well-known spots about, I 
pressed rapidly on. My old experience 
upon the moors had taught me that sling 
trot in which, jumping from hillock to 
hillock;-6ver the boggy surface, you suc- 
ceed in accomplishing your journey not 
only with considerable speed, but perfectly 
dryshod. 

By the lonely path which I traveled, it 
was unlikely I should meet any one ; it was 
rarely traversed except by the foot of the 
sportsman, or some stray messenger from 
the castle to the town of Banagher. Its 
solitude, however, was in no wise distaste- 
ful to me; my heart was full to bursting. 
Each moment as I walked, some new feat- 
ure of my home presented itself before 
me. Now, it was all happiness and com- 
fort; the scene of its ancient hospitable 
board, its warm hearth, its happy faces, 
and its ready welcome, were all before me, 
and I increased my speed to the utmost, 
when suddenly a sense of sad and sorrow- 
ing foreboding would draw around me, and 
the image of my uncle’s sick-bed; his 
worn features, his pallid look, his broken 
voice would strike upon my heart, and alk 
the changes that poverty, desertion, and 
decay can bring to pass would fall upon 
my heart, and, weak and trembling, I 
would stand for some moments unable to 
proceed. 

Oh! how many a reproachful thought 
came home to me at what I scrupled not 
to call to myself the desertion of my home. 
Oh! how many a prayer I uttered in all 
the fervor of devotion, that my selfish way- 
wardness, and my yearning for ambition, 
might not bring upon me, in after-life, 
years of unavailing regret! As I thought 
thus, | reached the brow of a little mount- 
ain ridge, beneath which, at the distance 
of scarcely more than a mile, the dark 
woods of O’Malley Castle stretched before 
me. The house itself was not visible, for 
it was situated in a valley beside the river 5 
but there lay the whole scene of my boy- 
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hood, there the little creek where my boat 
was kept, and where I Janded on the morn- 
ing after my duel with Bodkin; there 
stretched, for many a mile, the large, cal- 
low meadows, where I trained my horses, 
and schooled them for the coming season ; 
and far in the distance, the brown and 
rugged peak of old Scariff was lost in the 
clouds. The rain by this time had ceased, 
the wind had fallen, and an almost unna- 
tural stillness prevailed around. But yet 
the heavy masses of vapor frowned omi- 
nously, and the leaden hue of land and 
water wore a gloomy and depressing aspect. 
My impatience to get on increased every 
moment, and, descending the mountain at 
the top of my speed, I at length reached 
the little oak paling that skirted the wood, 
opened the little wicket, and entered the 
path. It was the self-same one I had trod 
in reverie and meditation the-night before 
I left my home. I remember, too, sitting 
down beside the little well which, inclosed 
in a frame of rock, ran trickling across the 
path, to be lost among the gnarled roots 
and fallen leaves around. Yes, this was 
the very spot. 

Overcome for the instant by my exertion 
and by my emotion, I sat down upon the 
stone, and, taking off my cap, bathed my 
heated and throbbing temples in the cold 
spring. Refreshed at once, I was about to 
rise and press onward, when suddenly my 
attention was caught by a sound which, 
faint from distance, scarce struck upon my 
ear. I listened again, but all was still and 
silent, the dull plash of the river, as it 
broke upon the reedy shore, was the onl 
sound I heard. Thinking it probably 
some mere delusion of my heated imagina- 
tion, IT rose to push forward ; but at the 
moment a slight breeze stirred in the leaves 
around me, the light branches rustled and 
bent beneath it, and alow, moaning sound 
swelled upward, increasing each instant as 
it came: like the distant roar of some 
mighty torrent it grew louder as the wind 
bore it toward me, and now falling, now 
swelling, it burst forth into one loud, pro- 
longed cry of agony and grief. Oh, God! 
it was the death-wail! I fell upon my 
knees, my hands clasped in agony, the 
sweat of misery dropped off my brow, and 
with a heart bleeding and breaking, I 
prayed—I know not what. Again the ter- 
rible cry smote upon my ear, and I could 
mark the horrible cadences of the death- 
song, as the voices of the mourners joined 
in chorus. 

My suspense became too great to bear : 
I dashed madly forward, one sound still 
ringing in my ears, one horrid image be- 
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fore my eyes. I reached the garden-wall, 
I cleared the little rivulet beside the flow- 
er-garden, I traversed its beds (neglected 
and decayed), I gained the avenue, taking 
no heed of the crowds before me—some on 
foot, some on horseback, others mounted 
upon the low country car, many seated in 
groups upon the grass, their heads bowed 
upon their bosoms, silent and speechless. 
As I neared the house, the whole approach 
was crowded with carriages and horsemen ; 
at the foot of the large flight of steps stood 
the black and mournful hearse, its plumes 
nodding in the breeze. With the speed of 
madness and the recklessness of despair I 
tore my way through the thickly-standing 
groups upon the steps; I could not speak, 
IT could not utter. Once more the fright- 
ful cry swelled upward, and in its wild 
notes seemed to paralyze me; for, with my 
hands upon my temples, I stood motionless 
and still. A heavy footfall, as of persons 
marching in procession, came nearer and 
nearer, and, as the sounds without sank 
into sobs of bitterness and woe, the black 
pall of a coffin, borne on men’s shoulders, 
appeared at the door, and an old man, 
whose gray hair floated in the breeze, and 
across whose stern features a struggle for 
self-mastery—a kind of spasmodic effort— 
was playing, held out his hand to inforce 
silence. His eye, lackluster and dimmed 
with age, roved over the assembled multi- 
tude, but there was no recognition in his 
look until at last he turned iton me. A 
slight hectic flush colored his pale cheek, 
his lip trembled, he essayed to speak but 
could not. I sprang toward him, but, 
choked by agony, I could not utter; my 
look, however, spoke what my tongue 
could not: he threw his arms around me, 
and, muttering the words ‘‘ Poor God- 
frey !” pointed to the coffin. 


CHAPTER CX. 
HOME, 


Many, many years have passed away 
since the time | am now about to speak of, 
and yet I cannot revert, even for a mo- 
ment, to the period, without a sad and de- 
pressing feeling at my heart. The wreck 
of fortune, the thwarting of ambition, the 
failure in enterprise, great though they be, 
are endurable evils. The never-dying hope 
that youth is blessed with will find its rest- 
ing-place still within the breast, and the 
baffled and beaten will struggle on uncon- 
quered ; but for the death of friends, for 
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the loss of those in whom our dearest af- 
fections were centered, there is no solace ; 
the terrible ‘‘never” of the grave knows 
no remorse, and even memory, that in our 
saddest hours can bring bright images and 
smiling faces before us, calls up here only 
the departed shade of happiness, a passing 
look at that Eden of our joys from whic 
we are separated forever. And the deso- 
lation of the heart is never perfect till it 
has felt the echoes of a last farewell on 
earth reverberating within it. 

Oh, with what tortures of self-reproach 
we think of all former intercourse with 
him that is gone! How would we wish to 
live our lives once more, correcting each 
passage of unkindness or neglect! How 
deeply do we blame ourselves for occasions 
of benefit lost, and opportunities unprofit- 
ed by; and how unceasingly, through af- 
ter-life, the memory of the departed recurs 
tous! In all the ties which affection and 
kindred weave around us,one vacant spot is 
there, unseen and unknown by others, 
which no blandishments of love, no caress- 
es of friendship can fill up; although the 
rank grass and the tall weeds of the 
churchyard may close around the humble 
tomb, the cemetery of the heart is holy 
and sacred, pure from all the troubled 
thoughts and daily cares of the busy world. 
To that hallowed spot do we retire as into 
our chamber, and when unrewarded efforts 
bring discomfiture and misery to our 
minds, when friends are false and cherish- 
ed hopes are blasted, we think on those 
who never ceased to love till they had 
ceased to live ; and in the lonely solitude 
of our affliction we call upon those who 
hear not, and may never return. 

ok * * * * 
* * * * * 

Mine was a desolate hearth. Isat moodi- 
ly down in the old oak parlor, my heart 
bowed down with grief. The noiseless 
steps, the mourning garments of the old 
servants, the unnatural silence of those 
walls within which from my infancy the 
sounds of merriment and mirth had been 
familiar, the large old-fashioned chair 
where he was wont to sit, now placed 
against the wall—all spoke of the sad past. 
Yet, when some footsteps would draw near, 
and the door would open, I could not re- 
press a thrill of hope that he was coming ; 
more than once I rushed to the window 
and looked out; I could have sworn I 
heard his voice. 

The old cob pony he used to ride was 
grazing peacefully before the door; poor 
Carlo, his favorite spaniel, lay stretched 
upon the terrace, turning ever and anon a 
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look toward the window, and then, as if 
wearied of watching for him who came 
not, he would utter a long, low, wailing 
cry, and lie down again to sleep. ‘The rich 
lawn, decked with field flowers of many a 
hue, stretched away toward the river, upon 
whose calm surface the white-sailed lugger 
scarce. seemed to move; the sounds of a 
well-known Irish air came, softened by 
distance, as some poor fisherman sat mend- 
ing his net upon the bank, and the laugh 
of children floated on the breeze. Yes, 
they were happy ! 

Two months had elapsed since my re- 
turn home; how passed by me, I know 
not; alethargic stupor had settled upon 
me. Whole days long I sat at the window, 
looking listlessly at the tranquil river, and 
watching the white foam as, borne down 
from the rapids, it floated lazily along. 
The Count had left me soon, being called 
up to Dublin by some business, and I was 
utterly alone. The different families about 
ealled frequently to ask after me, and 
would, doubtless, have done all in their 
power to alleviate my sorrow, and lighten 
the load of my affliction ; but, with a mor- 
bid fear, I avoided every one, and rarely 
left the house except at mghtfall, and then 
only to stroll by some lonely and deserted 
path. 

Life had lost its charm forme; my grati- 
fied ambition had ended in the blackest 
disappointment, and all for which I had 
labored and longed was only attained that 
I might feel it valueless. 

Of my circumstances as to fortune I 
knew nothing, and cared not more ; pov- 
erty and riches could matter little now ; 
all my day-dreams were dissipated now, 
and I only waited for Considine’s return to 
leave Ireland forever. 1 had made up my 
mind, if, by any unexpected turn of fate, 
the war should cease in the Peninsula, to 
exchange into an Indian regiment. The 
daily association with objects which recall- 
ed but one image to my brain, and that 
ever accompanied by remorse of conscience, 
gave me not a moment’s peace. My every 
thought of happiness was mixed up with 
scenes which now presented nothing but 
the evidences of blighted hope : to remain, 
then, where I was, would be to sink into 
the heartless misanthropist, and I resolved 
that, with my sword, I would carve out 
a soldier’s fortune and a soldier’s grave. 

Considine came at last. I was sitting 
alone, at my usual post beside the window, 
when the chaise rattled up to the door ; 
for an instant I started to my legs ; a vague 
sense of something like hope shot through 
me; the whole might bea dream, and he— 
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The next moment I ‘became cold and sick, | : lig’ 
/—‘‘his wishes you'll not treat lightly. 
Read this.” = me alelis 


a. faintish giddiness obscured my sight, 
and, though I felt his grasp as he took my 
hand, I saw him not. hol hae .y 

_ An indistinct impression still dwells up- 
on my mind of his chiding me for my 
weakness in thus giving way; of his call- 
ing upon me to assert my position, and 
discharge the duties of him whose successor 
I now was. I heard him in silence; and, 
when he concluded, faintly pledging my- 
self to obey him, I hurried. to my room, 
and throwing myself upon my bed, burst 
into an agony of tears. Hitherto my pent- 
wp sorrow had wasted me day by day ; but 
the rock was now smote, and in that gush 
of misery my heart found relief. 

When [ appeared the following morning, 
the Count was struck with my altered 
looks : a settled sorrow could not conceal 
the changes which time and manhood had 
made upon me; and as from a kind of fear 
of showing how deeply I grieved, I en- 
deavored to conceal it, by degrees I was 
enabled to converse calmly and dispassion- 
ately upon my fortunes. 

“Poor Godfrey,” said he, ‘‘ appointed 
me his sole executor a few days before it 
‘happened ; he knew the time was drawing 
near, and, strange enough, Charley, though 
he heard of your return to England, he 
would not let us write. The papers spoke 
of you as being at Carlton House almost 
daily ; your name appeared at every great 
festival ; and, while his heart warmed at 
your brilliant success, he absolutely dread- 
ed your coming home. ‘Poor fellow,’ he 
would say, ‘what a change for him, to 
leave the splendor and magnificence of his 
Prince’s board for our meager fare and 
altered fortunes! And then,’ he added, 
‘as for me—God forgive me! I can go 
now—but how should I bear to part with 
him if he comes back to me.’ And now,” 
said the Count, when he had concluded a 
detailed listory of my dear uncle’s last 
illness—‘‘ and now, Charley, what are your 
plans ?” 

Briefly, and in a few words, I stated to 
him my intentions. Without placing much 
stress upon the strongest of my reasons— 
my distaste to what had onee been home 
I avowed my wish to join my regiment 
at once. ; 

He heard me with evident impatience, 
and, as I finished, seized my arm in his 
strong grasp. ‘‘ No, no, boy, none of this ; 
your tone of assumed composure cannot 
impose on Bill Considine. You must not 
return to the Peninsula—at least not yet 
awhile ; the disgust-of life may be strong 
at twenty, but it’s not lasting; besides, 
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Charley ”’—here his voicé faltered: slightly 


As he spoke, he took a blotted and ill- 
written letter from his breast-pocket, and 
handed it to me. It was in my poor un- 
cle’s hand, and dated’ the very morning of 
his death. It ran thus:) 9 65) > 


‘‘ Dear Brut,—Charley must never part 
with the old house, come what will; I leave 
too many ties behind for a stranger’s her- 
itage; he must live among my old friends, 
and. watch, protect, and comfort them. 
He has done enough for fame ; let him now 
do something for affection. We have none of 
us been over good to these poor people ; one 
of the name must try and save our credit. 
God bless you both! It is, perhaps, the 
last time I shall utter it. G. O’M.” 


I read these few and, to me, affecting 
lines over and over, forgetful of all save of 
him who penned them ; when Considine, 
who supposed that my silence was attribu- 
table to doubt and hesitation, called out : 

“ Well, what now ?” 

‘‘T remain,” said I, briefly. 

He seized me in his arms with transport, 
as he said : 

I knew it, boy-—I knew it. They told 
me you were spoiled by flattery, and your 
head turned by fortune; they said that 
home and country would weigh lightly in 
the balance against fame and glory ; but E 
said no, I knew you better. 1 told them 
indignantly that L had nursed you on my 
knee; that I watched you from infancy to 
boyhood, from boy to man; that he of 
whose stock you came had one feeling par- 
amount to all, his love of his own father- 
land, and that you would not disgrace 
him. Besides, Charley, there’s not an 
humble hearth for many along mile around 
us, where, amid the winter’s blast—tem- 
pered, not excluded, by frail walls and povy- 
erty—there’s not one such but where poor 
Godfrey’s name rises each night in prayer, 
and blessings are invoked on him by those 
who neyer felt them themselves.” 

‘*VH not desert them.” 

‘*T know yow'll not, boy—I know you'll 
not. Now for the means.” , 

Here he entered into a long and compli- 
cated exposure of my dear uncle’s many 
difficulties ; by which it appeared that, in 
order to leave the estate free of debt to me, 
he had, for years past, undergone severe 
privations. ‘These, howevyer—such is the 
misfortune of unguided effort—had but ill 
succeeded ; and there was scarcely a farm 


‘on the property without its mortgage. 
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Upon the house and demesne a bond for 
three thousand pounds still remained ; and 
to pay off this, Considine advised my sell- 
ing & portion of the property, 
“Its old Blake lent the money ; and, 
only a week before your uncle died, he 
served a notice for repayment. I never 
told Godfrey; it was no use}; it could 
only imbitter his last few hours; and, be- 
sides, we had six months to think of it. 
The half of that time has now elapsed, 
however ; we must see to this.” 

** And did Blake really make this demand, 
knowing my poor uncle’s difficulties ?” 

“Why, I half think he did not, for God- 
frey was too fine a fellow ever to acknow- 
ledge anything of the sort. He had twelve 
sheep killed for the poor in Scariff, at a 
time when not a servant of the house 
tasted meat for months; ay, and our own 
table, too, none of the most abundant, I 
assure you.” 

What a picture was this ! and how for- 
cibly did it remind me of what I had wit- 
nessed in times past. Thus meditating, 
we returned to the house; and Considine, 
whose activity never slumbered, sat down 
to con oyer the rent-roll with old Maguire 
the steward. 

When I joined the Count in the evening, 
I found him surrounded by maps, rent- 
rolls, surveys, and leases. He had been 
poring over these various documents, to 
ascertain from which portion of the prop- 
erty we could best recruit our falling 
finances : to judge from the embarrassed 
look and manner with which he met me, 
the matter was one of no small difficulty. 
The incumbrances upon the estate had 
been incurred with an unsparing hand : 
and except where some irreclaimable tract 
of bog or mountain rendered a loan im- 
practicable, each portion of the property 
had its share of debt. 

**You can’t sell Killantry, for Basset 
has aboye six thousand pounds on it al- 
ready; to be sure, there’s the Priest’s 
Meadows—fine land and in good heart; 


but Malony was an old tenant of the| 


family, and I cannot recommend your 
turning him over to astranger ; the widow 


M‘Bride’s farm is perhaps the best, after | 


all, and it would certainly bring the sum 
we want; still, poor Mary was your nurse, 
Charley, and it would break her heart to 
do it.” 

Thus, wherever we turned, some obstacle 
presented itself, if not from moneyed 
causes, at least from those ties and associa- 
tions which, in an attached and faithful 
tenantry, are sure to grow up between 
them and the owner of the soil. 
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Feeling how all-important these things 
were—endeavoring ‘as I was to fulfill the 
will and work out the intentions of my 
uncle—I saw at once, that to sell any por- 
tion of the property must separate me, to 
a certain extent, from those who long 
looked up to our house, and who, in the 
feudalism of the west, could ill withdraw 
their allegiance from their own chief to 
swear fealty to a stranger. The richer 
tenants were those whose industry and 
habits rendered them objects of worth and 
attachment ; to the poorer ones, to whose 


-- | improvidence and whose follies (if you will) 


their poverty was owing, I was bound b 

those ties which the ancient habit of my 
house had contracted for centuries; the 
bond of benefit conferred can be stronger 
than the debt of* gratitude itself. What 
was I then to do? My income would cer- 
tainly permit of my paying the interest 
upon the several mortgages, and still re- 
taining wherewithal to live ; the payment 
of Blake’s bond was my only difficulty, 
and, small as it was, it was still a difficulty. 

**T have it, Charley !” said Considine ; 
“T’ve found out the way of doing it. 
Blake will have no objection, I’m sure, to 
take the widow’s farm in payment of his 
debt, giving you a power of redemption 
within five years. In that time, what with 
economy—some management—perhaps,”’ 
added he, smiling’ slightly—‘‘ perhaps a 
wife with money, may relieve all your em- 
barrassments at once. Well, well, I know 
you are not thinking of that just now; 
but come, what say you to my plan ?” 

«1 know not well what to say. ‘It seems 
to be the best: but still I have my mis- 
givings.” 

‘Of course you have, my boy; nor 
could I love you if you’d part with an old 
and faithful follower without them. But, 
after all, she is only a hostage to the 
enemy: we'll win her back, Charley.” 

“Tf you think so—” 

**T do. I know it.” 

“< Well, then, be it sos only one thing I 
bargain—she must herself consent to this 
change of masters. It will seem to her a 
harsh measure that the child she had 
nursed and fondled in her arms, should 
live to disunite her from those her oldest 
attachments upon earth. We must take 
care, sir, that Blake cannot dispossess her ; 
this would be too hard.” 

““No, no; that we'll guard against ; 
and now, Charley, with prudence and cau- 
tion, we'll clear off every incumbrance, and 
O’Malley Castle shall yet be what it was in 
days of yore. Ay, boy! with the descend- 
ant of the old house for its master, and 
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not that general—how do you call him ?— 
that came down here to contest the county, 
who, with his offer of thirty thousand 
pounds, thought to uproot the oldest 
family of the west. Did I ever show you 
the letter we wrote him ?” 

“No, sir,” replied I, trembling with agi- 
tation as I spoke ; ‘‘ you merely alluded to 
it in one of yours.” 

“Look here, lad!” said he, drawing it 
from the recesses of a black leather poc- 
ket-book. ‘‘I took a copy of it; read 
that.” 

The document was dated ‘‘ O’Malley 
Castle, Dec. 9th.” It ran thus: 


«‘Str,—I have this moment learned 
from my agent, that you, or some one em- 
powered by you for the purpose, made an 
offer of several thousand pounds to buy up 
the different mortgages upon my property, 
with a subsequent intention of becoming 
its possessor. Now, sir, I beg to tell you, 
that if your ungentlemanlike and under- 
hand plot had succeeded, you dared not 
darken with your shadow the door-sill of 
the house you purchased. Neither your 
gold nor your flattery—and I hear you are 
rich in both—-could wipe out from the 
minds and hearts of my poor tenantry the 
kindness of centuries. Be advised then, 
sir; withdraw your offer; let a Galway 
gentleman settle his own difficulties his 
own way; his troubles and cares are quite 
sufficient, without your adding to them. 
There can be but one mode in which your 
interference with him could be deemed ac- 
ceptable: need I tell you, sir, who are a 
soldier, how that is? As I know your 
official duties are important, and as my 
nephew—who feels with me perfectly in 
this business—is abroad, I can only say 
that failing health and a broken frame 
shall not preyent my undertaking a jour- 
ney to England, should my doing so meet 
your wishes on this occasion. 

“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ GODFREY O’MALLEY.” 


«<' This letter,” continued Considine, ‘I 
inclosed in an envelope, with the follow- 
ing few lines of my own: 


***Count Considine presents his com- 
pliments to Lieutenant-General Dashwood ; 
and fecling that, as the friend of Mr, God- 
frey O’Malley, the mild course pursued by 
that gentleman may possibly be attributed 
to his suggestion, he begs to assure Gen- 
eral Dashwood that the reverse was the 
case, and that he strenuously counseled 
the propriety of laying a horsewhip upon 


\ 


the General’s shoulders, as a preliminary 
step in the transaction. $ 

«¢ Count Considine’s address is No. 16, 
Kildare street.’ ” 


“Great God!” said I, ‘is this pos-_ 
sible ?” 

‘‘ Well may you say so, my boy: for— 
would you believe it ?—after all that, he 
writes a long blundering apology, protest- 
ing I know not what about motives of for- 
mer friendship, and terminating with a 
civil hint that we have done with him for- 
ever. And of my paragraph he takes no 
notice ; and thus ends the whole affair.” 

«‘ And with it my last hope also!” mut- 
tered I to myself. 

That Sir George Dashwood’s intentions 
had been misconstrued and mistaken I 
knew perfectly well; that nothing but the 
accumulated evils of poverty and sickness 
could have induced my poor uncle to write 
such a letter I was well aware; but now, 
the mischief was accomplished, the evil 
was done, and nothing remained but to 
bear with patience and submission, and to 
endeavor to forget what thus became irre- 
mediable. 

‘Sir George Dashwood made no allusion 
to me, sir, in his reply?” inquired I, 
catching at anything like a hope. 

‘* Your name never occurs in his letter. 
But you look pale, boy: all these discus- 
sions come too early upon you; besides, 
you stay too much at home, and take no 
exercise.” 

So saying, Considine bustled off toward 
the stables to look after some young horses 
that had just been taken up ; and I walked 
out alone to ponder over what I had heard, 
and meditate on my plans for the future, 


CHAPTER CXI. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


As I wandered on, the irritation of my 
spirit gradually subsided. It was, to be 
sure, distressing to think over the light in 
which my uncle’s letter had placed me be- | 
fore Sir George Dashwood, had even my 
reputation only with him been at stake; 
but, with my attachment to his daughter, 
it was almost maddening. And yet there 
was nothing to be done; to disavow my 
participation would be to throw discredit 
upon my uncle. Thus were my hopes 
blighted ; and thus, at that season when 
life was opening upon me, did I feel care- 
less and indifferent to everything. Had 
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my military career still remained to me, 
that, at least, would have suggested scenes 
sufficient to distract me from the past ; 
but now my days must be spent where 
every spot teemed with memories of by- 
pone happiness and joys neyer to come 
ack again. 

My mind was, however, made up; and, 
without speaking a word to Considine, I 
turned homeward, and sat down at my 
writing-table, In a few brief lines I in- 
formed my army agent of my intention of 
leaving the service, and desired that he 
would sell out for me at once. Fearing 
lest my resolution might not be proof 
against the advice and solicitation of my 
friends, I cautioned him against giving my 
address, or any clue by which letters might 
reach me. 

This done, I addressed a short note to 
Mr. Blake, requesting to know the name 
of his solicitor, in whose hands the bond 
was placed, and announcing my intention 
of immediate repayment. 

Trifling as these details were in them- 
selves, I cannot help recording how com- 
pletely they changed the whole current of 
my thoughts. A new train of interests 
began to spring up within me; and where so 
lately the clang of the battle—the ardor of 
the march—the careless ease of the bivouac 
—had ingrossed every feeling, now more 
humble and homely thoughts succeeded ; 
and, as my personal ambition had lost its 
stimulant, 1 turned with pleasure to those 
of whose fate and fortunes I was in some 
sort the guardian. ‘There may be many a 
land where the verdure blooms more in 
fragrance and in richness,—where the 
clime breathes ‘softer, and a brighter sky 
lights up the landscape ; but there is none 
—TI have traveled through many a one— 
where more touching and heart-bound as- 
sociations are blended with the features of 
the soil than in Ireland, and cold must be 
the spirit, and barren the affections of him 
who can dwell amid its mountains and its 
valleys, its tranquil lakes, its wooded fens, 
without feeling their humanizing influence 
upon him. ‘Thus gradually new impres- 
sions and new duties succeeded ; and, ere 
four months elapsed, the quiet monotony 
of my daily life healed up the wounds of 
my suffering, and, in the calm current of 
my present existence, a sense of content, 
if not of happiness, crept gently over me, 
and I ceased to long for the clash of arms 
and the loud blast of the trumpet. 

Unlike all my former habits, I complete- 
ly abandoned the sports of the field. He 
who had participated in them with me was 
no longer there ; and the very sight of the 
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tackle itself suggested sad and depressing 
thoughts. 

My horses I took but little pleasure in. 
To gratify the good and kind people about, 
I would walk through the stables, and 
make some passing remark, as if to show 
some interest ; but I felt it not. No: it 
was only by the total change of all the or- 
dinary channels of my ideas that I could 
bear up ; and now my days were passed in 
the fields, either listlessly strolling along, 
or in watching the laborers as they worked, 
Of my neighbors I saw nothing ; returning 
their cards, when they called upon me, was 
the extent of our intercourse; and I had 
no desire ‘for any further. As Considine 
had left me to visit some friends in the 
south, I was quite alone ; and, for the first 
time in my life, felt how soothing can be 
such solitude. In each happy face—in every 
grateful look around me—I felt that I was 
fulfilling my uncle’s last behest ; and the 
sense of duty, so strong when it falls upon 
the heart accompanied by the sense of 
power, made my days pass rapidly away. 

It was toward the close of autumn, when 
I one morning received a letter from Lon- 
don, informing me that my troop had been 
sold, and the purchase-money—above four 
thonsand pounds—lodged to my credit at 
my banker’s. 

As Mr. Blake had merely answered my 
former note by a civil message that the 
matter in question was by no means press- 
ing, I lost not a moment, when this news 
reached me, to dispatch Mike to Gurt-na- 
morra with a few lines, expressing my 
anxious desire to finish the transaction, 
and begging of Mr. Blake to appoint a day 
for the purpose. 

To this application Mr. Blake’s reply 
was, that he would do himself the honor 
of waiting upon me the following day, 
when the arrangements I desired could be 
agreed upon. Now this was exactly what 
I wished, if possible, to ayoid. Of all my 
neighbors, he was the one I predetermined 
to have no intercourse with: I had not 
forgotten my last evening at his house, nor 
had I forgiven his conduct to my uncle. 
However, there was nothing for it but sub- 
mission ; the interview need not be a long, 
and it should be a last one. ‘Thus resoly- 
ing, I waited in patience for the mor- 
row. 

I was seated at my breakfast the next 
morning, conning between whiles the col- 
umns of the last paper, and feeding my 
spaniel, who sat upon a large chair beside 
me, when the door opened, and the servant 
announced ‘‘ Mr. Blake ;” and the instant 
after that gentleman bustled in, holding 
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out both his hands with all evidences of . 3 
|eall you Charley still, Captain—‘sha 


most friendly warmth, and calling out, — 
~ © Charles Malley, my lad! I’m de- 
lighted to see you at last!" 
- Now, although the distance from the 


door to the table at which I sat was not, 


many paces, yet it was quite sufficient to 
chill down all my respectable relative’s ar- 
dor before he approached ; his rapid pace 
became gradually a shuffle, a slide, and fi- 
nally a dead stop ; his extended arms were 
reduced to one hand, barely advanced be- 
yond ‘his waistcoat ; his voice, losing the 
easy confidence of its former tone, got 
husky and dry, and broke into a cough; 
and all these changes were indebted to the 
mere fact of my reception of him consist- 
ing in acold and distant bow, as I told 
the servant to place a chair and leave the 
room. ; 

Without any preliminary whatever, I 
opened the subject of our negotiation, ex- 
pressed my regret that it should have 
waited so long, and my desire to complete 
it. 

. Whether it was that the firm and reso- 
lute tone I assumed had its effect at once, 
or that, disappointed at the mode in which 
I received his advances, he wished to con- 
clude our interview as soon as need be, I 
know not ; but he speedily withdrew from 
a capacious pocket a document in parch- 
ment, which having spread at large upon 
the table, and haying leisurely put on his 
spectacles, he began to hum over its con- 
tents to himself in an undertone. 

“< Yes, sir, here it is,” said he. ‘* ‘Deed 
of conveyance between Godfrey O’Malley, 
of O’Malley Castle, Esq., on the one part’ 
—perhaps you'd like your solicitor to ex- 
amine it,—‘ and Blake, of Gurt ’—because 
there is no hurry, Captain O’Malley,—‘ on 
the other.’ In fact, after all, it is a mere 
matter of form between relatives,” said he, 
as I declined the intervention of a lawyer. 
**T’m not in want of the money— all the 
lands and tenements adjoining, in trust, 
for the payment of the said three thousand ’ 
—thank God, Captain, the sum is a trifle 
that does not inconvenience me: the boys 
are provided for; and the girls—the melt 
pockets, as I call them, ha, ha, ha !—not 
ill off neither ;—* with rights of turbary on 
the said premises’—who are most anxious 
to have the pleasure of seeing you. Indeed, 
I could scarcely keep Jane from coming 
over to-day. ‘Sure he’s my cousin,’ says 
she; ‘and what harm would it be if I went 
to see him?’ - Wild, good-natured girls, 
Captain ! And your old friend Matthew— 
you haven’t forgot Matthew ?—has been 
seeping three coveys of partridge for you 
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this fortnight. ‘Charley,’ says he—they 


have them, and no one else.’ And Pet 
Mary—she was.a child when you were here - 
—Mary is working a sash for you. But 
I’m forgetting—I_ know you have so much: 
business on your hands—” fii 

“Pray, Mr. Blake, be seated. I know 
nothing of any more importance than the 
matter before us. If you will permit me 
to give you a check for this money. The 
papers, I’m sure, are perfectly correct.” 

‘Tf T only thought it did not inconve- 
nience you—” ooh 

“Nothing of the kind, I assure you. 
Shall I say at sight, or in ten days hence ?” 

“ Whenever you please, Captain. But 
it’s sorry I am to come troubling you about 
such things, when I know you’re thinking 
of other matters. And, as I said before, 
the money does not signify to me; the 
times, thank God, are good, and I’ve never 
been very improvident.” A 

“‘T think you'll find that correct.” 

‘‘Oh, to be sure itis! Well, well; ’'m 
going away without saying half what I in- 
tended.” 

‘Pray do not hurry yourself. I have 
not asked have you breakfasted, for I re- 
member Galway habits too well for that. 
But if I might offer you a glass of sherry 
and water after your ride ?” 

‘¢ Will you think me a beast if I say yes, 
Captain ? Time was when I didn’t care 
for a canter of ten or fifteen miles in the 
morning no more than yourself ; and that’s 
no small boast: God forgive me, but I 
never see that clover field where you 
pounded the Englishman, without swear- 
ing there never was a leap made before or 
since. Is this Mickey, Captain ? Faith, 
and it’s a fine, brown, hearty-looking chap 
yowre grown, Mickey. That’s mighty plea- 
sant sherry, but where would there be good 
wine if it wasn’t here ? Oh! I remember 
now what it was I wanted. Peter—my son 
Peter, a slip of a boy—he’s only sixteen— 
well, d’you see, he’s downright deranged 
about the army : he used to see your name 
in the papers every day, and that terrible 
business at—what’s the name of the place ? 
—where you rode on the chap’s back up 
the breach.” 

‘Ciudad Rodrigo, perhaps,” said J, 
scarcely able to repress a laugh. 

** Well, sir, since that, he’ll hear of no- 
thing but going into the army ; ay, and 
into the dragoons too. Now, Captain, isn’t 
it mighty expensive in the dragoons ?” 

‘Why, no, not particularly so—at least 
in the regiment I served with.” 

‘‘T promised him I’d ask you; the boy’s 
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‘mad, that’s the fact. I wish, Captain, 
you’d just reason with him a little ; he'll, 
mind what yow say, there’s no fear of that ;| 
and you see, though I’d like to do what’s 
fair, I’m not going to cut off the girls for 
the sake of the boys ; with the blessing of 
*Proyidence, theyll never be able to re- 
proach me for that. What I say is this: 
treat me well, and I’ll treat you the same. 
Marry the man my choice would pick out 
for you, and it’s not a matter of a thousand 
or two I'll care for. There was Bodkin— 
you remember him ?” said he, with a grin ; 
“he proposed for Mary, but since the 
quarrel with you, she could never bear the 
sight of him, and Alley wouldn’t come 
down to dinner if he was in the house. 
Mary’s greatl altered. I wish you heard 
her sing ‘I’d mourn the hopes that leave 
me ;’ queer girlsheis ; she was little more 
than a child when you were here, and she 
remembers you just as if it was yesterday.” 

While Mr. Blake ran on at this rate, 
now dilating upon my own manifold vir- 
tues and accomplishments, now expatiating 
upon the more congenial theme—the fas- 
cinations of his fair daughters, and the 
yarious merits of his sons—I could not 
help feeling how changed our relative po- 
sition was since our last meeting ; the tone 
of cool and vulgar patronage he then as- 
sumed toward the unformed country lad 
was now converted into an air of fawning 
and deferential submission, still more dis- 
tasteful. 

Young as I was, however, I had already 
seen a good deal of the world; my soldier- 
ing had at least taught me something of 
men, and I had far less difficulty in de- 
ciphering the intentions and objects of my 
worthy relative, than I should have had in 
the enigmatical mazes of the parchment 
bond of which he was the bearer. After 
all, to how very narrow an extent in life 
are we fashioned by our own estimate of 
ourselves ! My changed condition affected 
me but little until I saw how it affected 
others ; that the position I occupied should 
seem better, now that life had lost the 
great stimulus of ambition, was somewhat 
strange; and that flattery should pay its 
homage to the mourning coat which it 
would have refused to my soldier’s garb, 
somewhat surprised me ; still my bettered 
fortunes shone only brightly by reflected 
light ; for in my own heart I was sad, spi- 
ritless, and oppressed. 

Feeling somewhat ashamed at the cold- 
ness with which I treated a man so much 
my elder, I gradually assumed toward Mr. 
Blake a manner less reserved. He quickly 
availed himself of the change, and launch- 
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ed out into an eloquent exposé of my ad- 

vantages and capabilities ; the only imme-— 
diate effect of which was to convince me 
that my property and my prospects must 
have been very accurately conned over and 
considered by that chee gentleman be- 
fore he could speak of the one or the other 
with such perfect knowledge. 

«¢ When you get rid of these little incum- 
brances, your rent-roll will be close on four 
thousand a year. ‘There’s Basset, sure, by 
only reducing his interest from ten to five 
per cent., will give you a clear eight hun- 
dred per annum; let him refuse, and ll 
advance the money. And, besides, look at 
Freney’s farm ; there’s two hundred acres 
let for one-third of the value, and you must, 
look to these things; for, you see, Cap- 
tain, we'll want you to go into Parliament ; 
you can’t help coming forward at the next 
election, and by the great gun of Athlone, 
we'll return you.” 

Here Mr. Blake swallowed a full bumper 
of sherry, and, getting up a little false en- 
thusiasm for the moment, grasped me by 
both hands and shook me violently ; this 
done, like a skillful general, who, having 
fired the last shot of his artillery, takes 
care to secure his retreat, he retired to- 
ward the door, where his hat and coat were 
lying. 

«Tye a hundred apologies to make for 
incroaching upon your time; but, upon 
my soul, Captain, you are so agreeable, and 
the hours have passed away so pleasantly— 
May I never, if it is not one o’clock !—but 
you must forgive me.” 

My sense of justice, which showed me 
that the agreeability had been all on Mr. 
Blake’s side, prevented me from acknowl- 
edging this compliment as it deserved ; so 
I merely bowed stifily, without speaking. 
By this time he had succeeded in putting 
on his great-coat, but still, by some mis- 
chance or other, the moment of his leave- 
taking was deferred ; one time he buttoned 
it awry, and had to undo it all again ; then, 
when it was properly adjusted, he discov- 
ered that his pocket-handkerchief was not 
available, being left in the inner coat pock- 
et; to this succeeded a doubt as to the 
safety of the check, which instituted an- 
other search, and it was full ten minutes 
before he was completely caparisoned and 
ready for the road. 

‘© Good-by, Captain ; good-by !” said he, 
warmly, yet warily, not knowing at what 
precise temperature the metal of my heart 
was fusible, At a mild heat I had been 
evidently unsinged, and the white glow of 
his flattery seemed only to harden me. The 
interview was now over, and, as I thought 
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sufficient had been done to convince my 
friend that the terms of distant acquaint- 
ance were to be the limits of our future in- | 
tercourse, I assumed a little show of friend- 
liness, and shook his hand warmly. 

‘« Good-by, Mr. Blake ; pray present my 
respectful compliments to your friends. 
Allow me to ring for your horse ; you are 
not going to have a shower, I hope.” | 

‘*No, no, Captain, only a passing cloud,” 
said he, warming up perceptibly under the 
influence of my advances, “ nothing more. 
Why, what is it I’m forgetting now! Oh, 
T have it! Maybe I’m too bold ; but sure 
an old friend and relation may take a lib- 
erty sometimes. It was just a little request 
of Mrs. Blake, as I was leaving the house.” 
He stopped here as if to take soundings, 
and perceiving no change in my counte- 
nance, continued, ‘*It was just to beg, that, 
in a kind and friendly way, you’d come 
over and eat your dinner with us on Sun- 
day—nobody but the family, not a soul— 
Mrs. Blake and the girls—a boiled leg of 
mutton—Matthew—a fresh trout, if we 
can catch one—plain and homely—but a 
hearty welcome, and a bottle of old claret, 
maybe, too—ah ! ah! ah!” 

Before the cadence of Mr. Blake’s laugh 
had died away, I politely but resolutely 
declined the proffered invitation, and, by 
way of setting the question at rest forever, 
gave him to understand that, from impair- 
ed health and other causes, [ had resolved 
upon strictly confining myself to the limits 
of my own house and grounds, at least for 
the present. 

Mr. Bluke then saluted me for the last 
time, and left the room. As he mounted 
his hackney, I could not help overhearing 
an abortive effort he made to draw Mike 
into something like conversation ; but it 

roved an utter failure, and it was evident 
1e deemed the man as incorrigible as the 
master. 

“*A very fine young man the Captain is 
—remarkable !—and it’s proud I am to 
have him for a nephew !” 

So saying, he cantered down the avenue, 
while Mickey, as he looked after him, mut- 
tered between his teeth, ‘‘And faix, it’s 


pe you’d be av he was your son-in- 
aw!” 


Mike’s soliloquy seemed to show me, in 
a new light, the meaning of my relative’s 
manner. It was for the first time in my 
life that such a thought had occurred to 
me, and it was not without a sense of 
shame that I now admitted it. 

If there be something which elevates 
and exalts us in our esteem, tinging our 
hearts with heroism and our souls with 
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pride, in the love and attachment of some 
pair nd beautiful girl, there is something 
equally humiliating in being the object of 
cold and speculative calculation to a match- 


|making family. Your character studied, 


your pursuits watched, your tastes conned _ 
over, your very temperament inquired into 
—surrounded by snares, environed by 
practiced attentions—one eye fixed upon 
the registered testament of your relative, 


the other riveted upon your own caprices ; 


and then those thousand little cares*and 
kindnesses which come so pleasurably upon 
the heart when the offspring of true affec- 
tion, perverted as they are by base views 
and sordid interest, are so many shocks to 
the feeling and understanding. Like the 
Eastern sirocco, which seems to breathe of 
freshness and of health, and yet bears but 
pestilence and death upon its breezes—so 
these calculated and well-considered ‘traits 
of affection only render callous and harden 
the heart which had responded warmly, 
openly, and abundantly to the true outpour- 
ings of affection. At how many a previously 
happy hearth has the seed of this fatal 
passion planted its discord! How many a 
fair and lovely girl, with beanty and attrac- 
tions sufficient to win all that her heart 
could wish of fondness and devotion, has, 
by this pernicious passion, become a cold, 
heartless, worldly coquette, weighing men’s 
characters by the adventitious cireum- 
stances of their birth and fortune, and 
scrutinizing the eligibility of a match with 
the practiced acumen with which a notary 
investigates the solvency of a creditor. 
How do the traits of beauty, gesture, voice, 
and manner become converted into the 
common-place and distasteful trickery of 
the world! The very hospitality of the 
house becomes suspect, their friendship is 
but fictitious ; those rare and goodly gifts of 
fondness and sisterly affection which grow - 
up in happier circumstances, are here but 
rivalry, envy, and ill-conceived hatred. 
The very accomplishments which cultivate 
and adorn life, that light but graceful 
frieze which girds the temple of homely 
happiness, are here but the meditated and 
well-considered occasions of display. All 
the bright features of womanhood, all the 
freshness of youth, and all its fascinations, 
are but like those richly colored and beauti- 
ful fruits, seductive to the eye and fair to 
look upon, but which within contain noth- 
ing but a core of rottenness and decay. 

No, no; unblessed by all which makes a 
hearth a home, I may travel on my weary 
way through life—but such a one as this I 
will not make the partner of my sorrows 
and my joys, come what will of it! 


he ibd, 
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blooming in all the promise of the season, 
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"Fron the hour of Mr. Blake's departure, 


crealhige no pure molested.» My de- 
aration, which had. evidently, under his 


auspices, been made the subject of conyer- 
sation through the country, was at least so. 
far successful, as it permitted me to spend 
my time in the way [ liked best, and with- 
out the necessity of maintaining’ the show 
of intercourse, when in reality I kept up 
none, with the neighborhood. While thus, 
therefore, my life passed on equably and 
tranquilly, many months glided over, and 
I found myself already a: year at home, 
without it appearing more than a few 


- 


iOS 


weeks. Nothing seems so short in retro-. 


spect as monotony; the number, the 
variety, the interest of the events which 
occupy us, making our hours pass glibly 
and flowingly, will still suggest to the mind 
the impressions of a longer period than 
when the daily routine of our occupations 
assumes a character of continued unifor- 
mity. It seems to be the amende made by 
hours of weariness and tedium, that, in 
looking back upon them, they appear to 
haye passed eset: over. Not that my 
life, at the period I speak of, was devoid 
of interest; on the contrary, devoting my- 
self with zeal and earnestness to the new 
duties of my station, 1 made myself 
thoroughly acquainted with the condition 
of my property, the interests of my ten- 
antry, their prospects, their hopes, their 
objects. Investigating them as only he 
can who is the owner of the soil, I en- 
deayored to remedy the ancient vices of 
the land—the habits of careless, reckless 
waste, of indifference for the morrow ; 
and, by instilling a feature of prudent 
foresight into that boundless confidence in 
the future upon which every Irishman of 
every rank lives and trusts, | succeeded at 
last in so far ameliorating their situation, 
that a walk through my property, instead 
of presenting—as it at first did—a crowd 
of eager and anxious supplicants, entreat- 
ing for abatements in rent, succor for 


their sick, and sometimes even food itself, | 


showed me now a happy and industrious | 
‘fore opening the door. 


people, confident in themselves, and firmly 
relying on their own resources. _ 

Another spring was now opening, and a 
feeling of calm and tranquil happiness, the 
result of my successful management of my 
estate, made my days pass pleasantly 
along. I was sitting at a late breakfast in 


my little library ; the open window afforded | 


a far and wide prospect of the country, 
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while the drops of the passing shower still: 
lingered upon the grass, fend were spark- 


‘| ling’ like jewels under the bright sunshine. 


Masses of white and billowy cloud moved. 
swiftly through the air, coloring the broad 
river with many a shadow as they passed. — 
The birds sang merrily, the trees shook 
their leaves in concert, and there was that. 
sense of moyement in everything on earth 
and sky which gives to spring its character 
of lightness and exhilaration. The youth 
of the year, like the youth of our own ex- 
istence, is beautiful in the restless activity: 
which marks it. The tender flower, that’ 
seems. to open as we look; ‘the grass, that. 
springs before our eyes ;-all speak of pro- 
mise. ‘fhe changing phases of the sky, 
like the smiles and tears of infancy, excite 
without weariness, and, while they engage 
our sympathies, they fatigue not our com- 
passion. ’ 

Partly lost in thought as I looked upon 
the fair and yaried scene before me, now 
turning to the pages of the book upon the 
breakfast-table, the hours of the morning 
passed quickly over, and it was already be- 
yond noon. I was startled from my reverie 
by sounds which I could scarcely trust my 
ears to believe real. I listened again, and 
thought I could detect them distinctly. It 
seemed as though some one were rapidly 
running over the keys of a pianoforte, es- 
saying with the voice to follow the notes, 
and sometimes striking two or three bold 


and successive chords—then a merry laugh 


would follow, and drown all other sounds. 
‘“‘What can it be?” thought I. ‘There 
is, to be sure, a pianoforte in the large 
drawing-room,; but then, who would ven- 
ture upon such a liberty as this ? Besides, 
who is capable of it? ‘There! it can be no 
inexperienced performer gave that shake ; 
my worthy housekeeper never accomplish-’ 
ed that.” So saying, I jumped from the 
breakfast-table, and set off in the direction: 
of the sound. A small drawing-room and 
the billiard-room lay between me and the 
large drawing-room ; and, as I traversed 
them, the music grew gradually louder. 
Conjecturing that, whoever it might be, 
the performance would cease on my en- 
trance, I listened for a few moments be- 
Nothing could be 
more singular—nothing more strange— 
than the effect of those unaccustomed 
sounds in that silent and deserted place. 
The character of the music, too, contrib- 
uted not alittle to this: rapidly passing from 
grave to gay—from the melting softness of 
some plaintive air to the reckless hurry 
and confusion of an Irish jig—the player 


~ 
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seemed, ‘as it, were, to run wild through 


all the floating fancies of his memory ; now 
breaking suddenly off in the saddest ca- 
dence of a song, the notes would change 
into some quaint old-fashioned crone, in 


_ which the singer seemed so much at home, 


and gave the queer drollery of the words 
that expression of archness so eminently 
the character of certain Irish airs. ‘But 
what the deuce is this?” said I, as, rattling 


over the keys with a flowing but brilliant. 


finger, she—for it was unquestionably a 
woman—with a clear and sweet voice, 
broken by laughter, began to sing the 
words of Mr. Bodkin’s song, ‘‘The Man 
for Galway.”” When she had finished the 


last verse, her hand strayed, as it were, 


carelessly across the instrument, while she 
herself gave way to a free burst of merri- 
ment; and then, suddenly resuming the 
air, she chanted forth the following words, 
with a spirit and effect I can convey no 
idea of : 


*“To live at home, 
And never roam; 

To pass his days in sighing; 
To wear sad looks, — 
Read stupid books, 

And look half dead or dying: 
Not show his face, 

Nor join the chase, 

But dwell a hermit alway: 

Oh! Charley dear! 
To me ’tis clear, 
Youw’re not the man for Galway !” 


‘* Yow’re not the man for Galway!” re- 
peated she once more, while she closed the 
piano with a loud bang. 

«And why not, my dear—why not the 
man for Galway ?” said I, as, bursting 
open the door, I sprang into the room. 

**Oh ! it’s you, is it P—at last. So I’ve 
unearthed you, have 1?” 

With these words she burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter ; leaving me, who 
intended to be the party giving the sur- 
prise, amazed, confused, and speechless, in 
the middle of the floor. 

That my reader may sympathize a little 
in my distresses, let me present him with 
the ¢ableaw before me. Seated upon the 
piano-stool was a young lady of at most 
eighteen years: her face, had it not been 
for its expression of exuberant drollery and 
malicious fun, would have been downright 
beautiful ; her eyes, of the deepest blue, 
and shaded by long lashes, instead of in- 
dulging the character of pensiye and 
thoughtful beauty ‘for which Nature des- 
tined them, sparkled with a most animated 
brightness ; her nose, which, rather short, 
was still beautifully proportioned, gave, 


with her well-curled upper lip, a look of | mud off him ever since. 
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sauciness to the features quite bewitching ; 
her hair—that brilliant auburn we see in a 
Carlo Dolci—fell in wild and massive curls 
upon her shoulders. Her costume was a 
dark-green riding-habit, not of the newest 
in its fashion, and displaying more than 
one rent in its careless folds; her hat, 
whip, and gloves lay on the floor beside. 
her, and her whole attitude and bearing 
indicated the most perfect ease and care- 
lessness. 

“So you are caught—taken alive !” said 
she, as she pressed her hands upon her 
sides in a fresh burst of laughter. 

“‘By Jove! this is a surprise indeed !” 
said i: ‘And, pray, into whose fair 
hands have I fallen a captive ?” recovering 
myself a little, and assuming a half air of 
gallantry. 

**So you don’t know me, don’t you ?” 

‘Upon my life I do not.” 

‘How good! Why, I’m Baby Blake.” . 

‘‘Baby Blake ?” said 1; thinking that 
a rather strange appellation for one whose 
well-developed proportions betokened no- 
thing of infancy. ‘‘ Baby Blake ?” 

<<o be sure ; your cousin Baby.” 

“Indeed!” said I, springing forward. 
“* Let me embrace my relative.” 

Accepting my proffered salutation with 
the most exemplary coolness, she said : 

*“Get a chair, now, and let’s have a talk 
together.” 

“Wh y the devil do they call you 
Baby ?” said I, still puzzled by this pal- 
pable misnomer. 

‘* Because I am the youngest, and I was 
always the baby,” replied she, adjusting 
her ringlets with a most rural coquetry. 
‘*Now, tell me something. Why do you 
live shut up here ike a madman, and not 
come near us at Gurt-na-morra ?” 

‘‘Oh! that’s along story, Baby. But, 
since we are asking questions, how did you 
get in here ?” 

*‘ Just through the window, my dear ; 
and I’ve torn my habit, as you see.” 

So saying, she exhibited a rent of abont 
two feet long, thrusting through it a very 
pretty foot and ankle at the same time. 

** As my inhospitable customs have cost 
you a habit, you must let me make youa 
present of one.” 

‘* No! will you though ? That’s a good 
fellow. Lord! I told them I knew you 
weren’t a miser ; that you were only odd, 
that’s all.” 

** And how did you come oyer, Baby ?” 

‘Just cantered over with little Paddy 
Byrne. I made him take all the walls and 
ditches we met, and they’re scraping the 
I’m glad I made 
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Charley ; they say you are so|hurry to pronounce upon me. Let us take 


you laugh, , 
sad. Dear me, how thirsty lam! Have 
you any beer ?” t 

‘To be sure, Baby. But wouldn’t you 
like some luncheon ?” 


“Of all things. Well, this is fun!” 
said she, as, taking my arm, I led her from 
the drawing-room. ‘They don’t know 
where I’m gone—not one of them ; and 
I’ve a great mind not to tell them, if you 
wouldn’t blab.” 

** Would it be quite proper ?” 

“Proper!” cried she, imitating my 
voice ; ‘‘ I like that ! as if I was going to 
run away with you. Dear me! what a 
pert house! and what nice pictures ! 

o is the old fellow up there in the ar- 
mor ?” 

« That’s Sir Hildebrand O’Malley,” said 
I, with some pride, in recognizing an an- 
cestor of the thirteenth century. 

*¢ And the other old fright with the wig, 
and his hands stuck in his pockets ? ” 

“My grandfather, Baby.” 

«Lord ! how ugly he is! Why, Charley, 
he hasn’t a look of you; one would think, 
too, he was angry at us. Ay, old gentle- 
man ! you don’t Jike to see me leaning on 
cousin Charley’s arm. That must be the 
Iuncheon; I’m sure I hear knives and 
forks rattling there.” 

The old butler’s astonishment was not 
inferior to my own a few minutes before, 
when I entered the dining-room with my 
fair cousin upon my arm. As I drew a 
chair toward the table, a thought struck 
me that possibly it might only be a due 
attention to my fair guest if I invited the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Magra, to favor us with 
her presence ; and accordingly, in an un- 
dertone, so as not to be overheard by old 
Simon, I said, 

<< Perhaps, Baby, you'd like to have Mrs. 
Magra to keep us company ?” 

“© Who’s she ?” was the brief answer. 

«<The housekeeper ; a very respectable 
old matron.” 

“Ts she funny ?” 

«‘ Funny! not a bit.” 

“‘Oh, then, never mind her. 
made you think of her ?” 

“« Why, I thought—perhaps you’d think 
—that is, people might say—in fact, I was 
doing a little bit proper on your account.” 

«©Oh! that was it, was it ? Thank you 
for nothing, my dear; Baby Blake can 
take care of herself. And now just help 
me to that wing there. Do you know, 
cousin Charley, I think you’re an old quiz, 
and not half ‘as good a fellow as you used 
to be.” 

‘¢Gome, come, Baby, don’t be in such a 
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a glass of wine. Fill Miss Blake’s glass, 
Simon.” Ri neye e's % 
“Well, you may be better when one 
comes to know you. I detest sherry ;. no, 
never mind, I’ll take it, as it’s here. 
Charley, I'll not compliment you upon 
your ham ; they don’t know how to save 
them here. I'll give you such a receipt 
when you come over to see us. But will 
you come ? that’s the question.” 
. © How can you ask me! ‘Don’t you 
think I’ll return your visit?” —— r 

‘‘Oh! hang your ceremony. Come and 
see us, like a good-natured fellow, that 
knew us since we played together, and 
quarreled over our toys on the grass. Is - 
that your sword up there ? Did you hear 
that noise ? that was thunder: there it 
comes. Look at that!” 

As she spoke, a darkness like night over- 
spread the landscape; the waves of the 
river became greatly agitated, and the rain, 
descending in torrents, beat with tremen- 
dous force against the windows ; clap after 
clap of thunder followed ; the lightning 
flashed fearfully through the gloom, and 
the wind, growing every moment stronger, 
drove the rain with redoubled violence 
against the glass. For a while we amused 
ourselves with watching the effects of the 
storm without ; the poor laborers flying from 
their work ; the dripping figures seeking 
shelter beneath the trees; the barks ; 
the very loaded carts themselves, all inter- 
ested Miss Baby, whose eye roved from the 
shore to the Shannon, recognizing, with a 
practiced eye, every house upon its banks, 
and every bark that rocked and pitched 
beneath the gale. 

«‘ Well, this is pleasant to look out at,” 
said she, at length, and after the storm had 
lasted for above an hour, without evincing 
any show of abatement; ‘‘ but what’s to 
become of me?” 

Now, that was the very question I had 
been asking myself for the. last twenty 
minutes, without ever being able to find ~ 
the answer. 

‘‘Bh, Charley, what’s to become of 
me ?” 

‘¢ Oh, never fear: one thing’s quite cer- 
tain, you cannot leave this in such weather; 
the river is certainly impassable by this time 
at the ford, and to go by the road is out of 
the question ; it is fully twelve miles. I have 
it, Baby ; you, as I’ve said before, can’t leave 
this, but I can. Now, I’ll go over to Gurt- 
na-Morra, and return in the morning to 
bring you back; it will be fine by that 
time.” 

‘«‘ Well, I like your notion ; you'll leave 
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me all alone ne to drink tea, I 


with’ your friend Mrs. Magra ; a pleasant | raal devils to 


evening I’d have of it: not a bit—” 
Well) Baby, don’t be cross; Ti only 
meant this» arrangement really for your 
sake. I needn’t tell youhow. very much 
I'd prefer doing the honors of myo Poon 
house in person.” . 
“Oh, I see what yor mean—more pro- 
_ pers. - Well, well, I’ve a great deal to learn 5 
but, look, I think it’s growing lighter.” | 
§ Noy ‘far from it;,1t’s only that gray 
mass along thé horizon that always. bodes 
continual rain.” 

_ As the prospects anit bou’ had little phe 
ing to look upon, we sat. down beside the 
fire, and chatted away, forgetting very 
soon, in a hundred mutual recoHections 
and: inquiries, the rain and the wind, the 
thunder and the hurricane. Now and then, 
as some louder crash would resound above 
our heads, for a moment we would turn to 
the window, and comment upon the dread- 
ful weather; but the next, we had forgot- 
ten all about it, and were deep in our con- 
fabulations. 

As for my fair cousin, who at first was 
full of contrivances to pass the time—such 
as the piano; a game at backgammon ; 
chicken hazard ; battledore—she at last be- 
came mightily interested in some of my 
soldiering adventures, and it was six o’clock 
ere we again thought that some final mea- 
sure must be adopted for restoring Baby to 
her friends, or, at least, guarding against 
the consequences her simple and guileless 
nature might have involved her in. 

Mike was called into the conference, 
and, at his suggestion, it was decided that 
we should have out the phaeton, and that I 
should myself drive Miss Blake home; a 
plan which offered no other difficulties than 
this one, namely, that of above thirty 
horses in my stables, J had not a single pair 
which had ever been harnessed. 

This, so far from proving the obstacle I 
deemed it, seemed, on the contrary, to 
overwhelm Baby with delight. 

“ Let’s have them. Come, Charley ; 
this will be rare fun; we couldn’t have a 
team of four, could we ?” 

“Six, if you like it, my dear coz—only, 
who’s to hold them ?—they’re young tho- 
rough-breds ; most of them never backed ; 
some not bitted. In fact, 1 know nothing 
of my stable. I say, Mike, is there any- 
thing fit to take out ?” 

if Yes, sir ; there’s Miss Wildespin : she’s 
in training, to be sure; but we can’t help 
that ; and the brown colt they call ‘ Billy 
the Bolter :? they’re the likeliest we have ; 
without your honor would take the two 


door in forty minutes.” sortie 


_.|tender hand ; 


‘him ? 2? 
ter at my look of amazement, as with voice, 
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suppose, | chestnuts we. took up last week; they’re 


805 and, if the tackle will 
hold them, they'll bring you to Mr. Blake 


‘‘T yote for the chestnuts,’ ? said. Babys 
slapping her boot with her horse-whip. ; 

‘«*T move an amendmentin favor. of Miss 
Wildespin,” said’ I, doubtfully. 

<* He’ll never do for akon sang Baby, 
laying her whip on my shoulder with no 
“yet you used to cross the 


country i in ‘good style when you were here 


before.” 


. And might do so again, Baby. » ez ? 


“Ah, no; that vile dragoom seat, with 
your. long stirrup, and your ‘heel dropped, 
and your elbow this way, and your head 
that! How could you ever screw -your 
horse’ up to his fence, lifting him along-as 
you came up through the heavy ground, 
and with a stroke of your hand sending him 
pop over, with his hind legs well under 
Here she burst into a fit of laugh- 


gesture, and look, she actually dramatized 
the scene she described. 

By the time that I had costumed my fair 
friend in my dragoon cloak and a foraging 
cap, with a gold band around it, which 
was the extent of mufiling my establish- 
ment could muster, a distant noise without 
apprised us that the phaeton was approach- 
ing. Certainly, the mode in which that 
equipage came up to the door, might haye 
inspired ‘sentiments of fear in any heart 
less gteeled against danger than, my fair 
cousin’s. The two blood chestnuts (for it 
was those Mike harnessed, having a groom’s 
dislike to take a racer out of tr aining) were 
surrounded by about twenty people : some 
at their heads ; some patting them on the 
flanks ; some spoking the wheels; and a 
few, the more cautious of the party, stand- 
ing at a respectable distance, and offering 
advice. The mode of progression was 
simply a spring, a plunge, a rear, a lounge, 
and a kick ; and, considering it was the 
first time they ever performed together, 
nothing could be more uniform than their 
display ; sometimes the pole would be seen 
to point straight upward, lke a lightning 
conductor, while the infuriated ‘animals 
appeared sparring with their fore legs at 
an imaginary enemy. Sometimes, like the 
pictures in a school-book on mythology, 
they would seem in the act of diving, while 
with their hind legs they dashed the. splash- 
board into fragments behind them ; their 
eyes flashing fire, their nostrils distended, 
their flanks heaving, and every hmb trem- 
bling with passion ‘and excitement. 

That's what I call a rare turn- out,” 


* 
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said Baby, who enjoyed the proceeding |left.. The chestnuts, seeing all free before 

so ditAd (aid Qaiodos yn them, made one tremendous plunge, carry- 
3 but remember,” said I, “we're | ing the fore-carriage clear off the ground, 
have. all these running footmen the | and straining every nut, bolt, screw, and 


whole way. reanal y — |strap about us with the effort. . 
" ®J like that near sider with the white| ‘ They’re off, now,” cried Mickey. 


“Yes, they are off, now,” said Baby. 
‘«¢ Keep them going.” i] 
Nothing could be easier to follow than 


fetlock.” 


“‘You’re right, Miss,” said Mike, who 
entered at the moment, and felt quite 
sratified at the criticism. ‘* You’re right, 

iss ; it’s himself can do it.” 

«Come, Baby, are you ready ?” 

- All right, sir,” said she, touching her 
knowingly with her forefinger. 

« Will the tackle hold, Mike ?” said L 

‘We'll take this with us, at any rate,” 
pointing, as he spoke, to a considerable 
coil of rope, a hammer, and a basket of 
nails, he carried on his arm. ‘“‘ It’s the 
break harness we have, and it ought to be 
strong enough; but sure, if the thunder 
comes on again, they’d smash a chain 
cable.” 

“Now, Charley,” cried Baby, ‘‘ keep 
their heads straight; for when they go 
that way, they mean going.” 

<¢ Well, Baby, let’s start; but pray re- 
member one thing. If I’m not as agree- 
able on the journey as I ought to be; if I 
don’t say as many pretty things to my 
pretty coz, it’s because these confounded 
beasts will give me as much as I can do.” 

‘< Oh yes, look after the cattle, and take 
another time for squeezing my hand. | 
say, Charley, you'd like to smoke, now, 
wouldn’t you ? if so, don’t mind me.” 

« A thousand thanks for thinking of it ; 
but l’ll not commit such a trespass on good 
breeding.” 

When we reached the door, the prospect 
looked dark and dismal enough ; the rain 
had almost ceased, but masses of black 
cloud were hurrying across the sky, and 
the low rumbling noise of a gathering storm 
crept along the ground. Our panting 
equipage, with its two mounted grooms 
pehind,—for, to provide against all acci- 
dents, Mike ordered two such to follow us, 
—stood in waiting; Miss Blake’s horse, 
held by the smallest imaginable bit of boy- 
hood, bringing up the rear. 

«Took at Paddy Byrne’s face,” said 
Baby, directing my attention to the little 
individual in question. 

Now, small as the aforesaid face was, it 
contrived, within its limits, to exhibit an 
expression of unqualified fear. I had no 
time, however, to give a second look, when 
I jumped into the phaeton and seized the 
reins. Mike sprang up behind at a look 
from me, and, without speaking a word, 
the stablemen and helpers flew right and 


this advice ; and, in fact, so little merit 


had I in obeying it, that I never spoke, a 
word, .Down the avenue we went, at the 
speed of lightning, the stones, and the 
water from the late rain, flying and splash- 
ing about us. In one series of plunges, 


agreeably diversified by a strong bang upox 


the splash-board, we reached the gate. 
Before'T had time to utter a prayer for our 
safety, we were through, and fairly upon 
the high-road. ) 

‘‘Musha, but the master’s mad !” cried 
the old dame of the gate-lodge; ‘‘ he 
wasn’t out of this gate for a year anda 
half, and look now—” 

The rest was lost in the clear ringing 
laugh of Baby, who clapped her hands in 
ecstasy and. delight. 

“What a spanking pair they are! I 
suppose you wouldn’t let me get my hand 
on them ?” said she, making a gesture as 
if to take the reins. 

‘Heaven forbid, my dear,” said 1; 
“‘they’ve nearly pulled my wrists off al- 
ready.” 

Our road, like many in the west of Ire- 
land, lay through a level tract of bog ; deep 
ditches, half filled with water, on either 
side of us, but, fortunately, neither hill 
nor valley for several miles. 

«here’s the mail,” said Baby, pointing 
to a dark speck at a long distance off. 

Ere many minutes elapsed, our stretch- 
ing gallop, for such had our pace sobered 
into, brought us up with it, and as we flew 
by, at top speed, Baby jumped to her feet, 
and turning a waggish look at our beaten 
rivals, burst out imto a fit of triumphant 
laughter. 

Mike was correct as to time; in some 
few seconds less than forty minutes we 
turned into the avenue of Gurt-na-Morra,. 
Tearing along like the very moment of 
their starting, the hot and fiery animals 
galloped up the approach, and at length 
came to a stopin a deep plowed field, in- 
to which, fortunately for us, Mr. Blake, 
animated less by the picturesque than the 
profitable, had converted his green lawn. 
This check, however, was less owing to my 
agency than to that of my servants ; for, 
dismounting in haste, they flew to the 
horses’ heads, and with ready tact, and be- 
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fore I had helped my cousin to the ground, 
succeeded in unharnessing them from the 
carriage, and led them, blown and panting, 
covered with foam, and splashed with 
mud, into the space before the door. 
By this time we were joined by the 
whole Blake family, who. poured forth in 
astonishment at our strange and sudden 
appearance. Explanation on my part was 
unnecessary, for Baby, with a volubility 
quite her own, gave the whole recital in 
less than three minutes. From the mo- 
ment of her advent to her departure, they 
had it all ; and while she mingled her rid- 
icule at my surprise, her praise of my, 
luncheon, her jests at my prudence, the 
whole family joined heartily in her mirth, 
while they welcomed, with most unequivo- 
cal warmth, my first visit to Gurt-na- 
Morra. 

I confess it was with no slight gratifica- 
tion I remarked that Baby’s visit was as 
much a matter of surprise to them as to 
me. Believing her to have gone to visit 
at Portumna Castle, they felt no uneasi- 
ness at her absence ; so that, in her descent 
upon me, she was really only guided by her 
own willful fancy, and that total absence 
of all consciousness of wrong which makes 
a truly innocent girl the hardiest of all 
God’s creatures. J was reassured by this 
feeling, and satisfied that, whatever the in- 
tentions of the elder members of the Blake 
family, Baby was, at least, no participator 
in their plots, or sharer in their intrigues. 


CHAPTER CXIII. 
NEW VIEWS. 


WHEN I found myself the next morning 
at home, I could not help ruminating over 
the strange adventures of the preceding 
day, and felt a kind of self-reproach at the 
frigid manner in which I had hitherto 
treated all the Blake advances, contrasting 
so ill for me with the unaffected warmth 
and kind good-nature of their reception. 
Never alluding, even by accident, to my 
late estrangement ; never, by a chance 
speech, indicating that they felt any sore- 
ness for the past,—they talked away about 
the gossip of the country,—its feuds, its 
dinners, 1ts assizes, its balls, its garrisons, 
—all the varied subjects of country life 
were gayly and laughingly discussed ; and 
when, as I entered my own silent and de- 
serted home, and contrasted its look of 
melancholy and gloom with the gay and 
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merry scene I so Jately parted from ; when 
my echoing steps reverberated along the 
flagged hall, I thought of the happy family 


picture I left behind me, and could not 


to ow that the -goods of 
fortune I possessed were but ill dispensed, 
when, in the midst of every means and ap- 
pliance for comfort and happiness, I lived 
a solitary man, companionless and alone. 

I arose from breakfast a hundred 
times ; now walking impatiently toward 
the window, now strolling into the draw- 
ing-room, Around, on every side, lay scat- 
tered the prints and drawings, as Baby had 
thrown Hoe carelessly upon the floor : 
her handkerchief was also there. I took 
it up; I know not why: some a 
leaven of old romance perhaps suggeste 
it ; but I hoped it might prove of delicate 
texture, and bespeaking that lady-like co- 
quetry which so pleasantly associates with 
the sex in our minds. Alas! no. Nothing 
could be more palpably the opposite : torn, 
and with a knot—some hint to memory— 
upon one corner, it was no aid to my ca- 
reering fancy. {And yet—and yet, what a 
handsome girl she is ! how finely, how deli- 
cately formed that Greek outhne of fore- 
head and brow! how transparently: soft 
that downy pink upon her cheek! with 
what varied expression those eyes can 
beam !—ay, that they can: but, confound 
it ! there’s this fault,—their very archness 
—their sly malice—will be interpreted by 
the ill-judging world to any but the real 
motive. ‘* How like a flirt!” will one say ; 
‘‘how impertinent ! how ill-bred!” The 
conventional stare of cold, patched, and 
painted beauty, upon whose unblushing 
cheek no stray tinge of modesty has wan- 
dered, will be tolerated—even admired ; 
while the artless beamings of the soul up- 
on the face of rural loveliness will be con- 
demned without appeal. 

Such a girl may a man marry who des- 
tines his days to the wild west; but woe 
unto him !—woe unto him! should he mi- 
grate among the more civilized and less 
charitable co¢feries of our neighbors. 

‘*Ah! here are the papers, and I was for- 
getting. Let me see—‘ Bayonne ’—ay, 
“march of the troops—sixth corps.’ What 
can that be without ? I say, Mike, who is 
cantering along the avenue ?” 

“It’s me, sir. I’m training the brown 
filly for Miss Mary, as your honor bid me 
last night.” 

‘* Ah, very true. Does she go quietly ?” 

**Like a lamb, sir; barrin’ she does give 
a kick now and then at the sheet, when it 
bangs against her legs.” 

**Am I to go over with the books now, 


sir ?” a wild-looking shock-head ap- 
pearing Within the door. 


“© Yes, take them over, with my compli- 


ments; and say I hope Miss Mary Blake 


has caught no cold.” . 

_ £* You were s ing about a habit and 
hat, sir ?” said Mrs. Magra, courtesying as 
‘she entered. ‘ . 

“Yes, Mrs. Magra; I want your advice. 
Oh, tell Barnes I really cannot be bored 
‘about those eternal turnips every day of 
my life. And, Mike, I wish you’d make 
them look over the four-horse harness. I 
want to try those grays; they tell me 
they’ll run well together. Well, Freney, 
more complaints I hope ? nothing but tres- 
passes ; I don’t care, so you'd not worry 
me, if 25 te up every blade of clover in 
the grounds: I’m sick of being bored this 
way. Did you say that we'd eight couple 
of good dogs ?—quite enough to begin 
with. Tell Jones to ride into Banagher 
and look after that box: Buckmaster sent 
it from London two months ago, and it 
has been lying there ever since. And, 
Mrs. Magra, pray let the windows be 
opened, and the house well aired : that 
drawing-room would be all the better for 
new papering.” 

These few and broken directions may 
serve to show my readers—what certainly 
they failed to convince myself of—that a 
new chapter of my life had opened before 
me ; and that, in proportion to the length 
of time my feelings had found neither vent 
nor outlet, they now rushed madly, tem- 


pestuously into their new channels, suffer- 


ing no impediment to arrest, no obstacle 
to oppose their current. 

Nothing can be conceived more opposite 
to my late, than my present habits now be- 
came; the honse, the grounds, the gar- 
dens, all seemed to participate in the new 
influence which beamed upon myself ; the 
stir and bustle of active life was everywhere 
perceptible ; and, amid numerous prepara- 
tions for the moors and the hunting-field, 
for pleasure parties upon the river, and 
fishing excursions up the mountains, my 
days were spent. ‘The Blakes, without 
even for a moment pressing their attentions 
upon me, permitted me to go and come 
amongst them unquestioned and unasked. 
When, nearly every morning, I appeared 
in the breakfast-room, I felt exactly like a 
member of the family : the hundred little 
discrepancies of thought and habit which 
struck me forcibly at first looked daily less 
apparent ; the careless inattentions of my 
fair cousins as to dress, their free-and-easy 
boisterous manner, their very accents, 
which fell so harshly on my ear, gradually 
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made less and less impression, until at last, 
when a raw English ensign, just arrived 
in the neighborhood, remarked to me in 
confidence, ‘‘ What devilish fine girls they 
were, if they were not so ooiefoutrdedly 
Irish!” I could not help wondering what 
the fellow meant, and attributed the obser- 
vation more to his ignorance than to its 
truth. oe 

Papa and Mamma Blake, like prudent 
generals, so long as they saw the forces of 
the enemy daily wasting before them—so 
long as they could with impunity carry on 
the war at his expense—resolved to risk 
nothing by a pitched battle. Unlike the 
Dalrymples, they could leave all to time. 

Oh! tell me not of dark eyes swimming 
in their own ethereal essence ; tell me not 
of pouting lips, of glossy ringlets, of taper 
fingers, and well-rounded insteps ; speak 
not to me of soft voices, whose seductive 
sounds ring sweetly in our hearts ; preach 
not of those thousand womanly graces so 
dear to every man, and doubly to him who 
lives apart from all their influences and 
their fascinations ; neither dwell upon con- 
genial temperament, similarity of taste, of 
disposition, and of thought ; these are not 
the great risks a man runs in life. Of all 
the temptations, strong as these may be, 
there is one greater than them all, and that 
is—propinquity ! 

Show me the man who has ever stood 
this test ; show me the man, deserving the 
name of such, who has become daily and 
hourly exposed to the breaching artillery 
of flashing eyes, of soft voices, of winning 
smiles, and kind speeches, and who hasn’t 
felt, and that too soon too, a breach within 
the rampart of his heart. He may, it is 
true—nay, he will, in many cases—make a 
bold and vigorons defense ; sometimes will 
he reintrench himself within the stock- 
ades of his prudence, but, alas! it is only 
to defer the moment when he must lay 
down his arms. He may, like a wise man, 
who sees his fate inevitable, make a virtue 
of necessity, and surrender at discretion ; 
or, like a crafty foe, seeing his doom before 
him, under the cover of the night he may 
make a sortie from the garrison, and run 
for his life. Ignominious as such a course 
must be, it is often the only one left. 

But to come back. Love, like the small- 
pox, is most dangerous when you take it 
in the natural way. ‘ThoSe made matches, 
which Heaven is supposed to have a hand 
in, when placing an unmarried gentle- 
man’s property in the neighborhood of an 
unmarried lady’s, which destine two peo- 
ple for each other in life, because their 
well-judging friends have agreed ‘* they'll 
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do very well; they were made for each] and rich conservatory, fixed y 
other,?’—these are the mild cases of the|a fair and lovely flower, whose - 


é 


em 
malady; this —process'of friendly vaccina- | beauty seems to give all the luster and al 


tion takes out the poison of the disease, 


substituting a more harmless and less ex- 


citing affection; but the really dangerous: 


instances are’ those from contact, that same 
propinguity, that confounded tendency 
every man yields to, to fall into a railroad 
of habit ; that is the risk, that is the dan- 
ger. What a bore it is to find that the ab- 
sence of one person, with whom you’re in no 
wise in love, will spoil your morning’s can- 
ter, or your rowing party upon the river ! 
How much put out are you, when she, to 
whom you always gaye your arm in to din- 


ner, does not make her appearance in the}, 


drawing-room; and your tea, too, some 
careless one, indifferent to your taste, puts 
a lump of sugar too little, or cream too 
much, while she— But no matter; habit 
has done for you what no direct influence 
of beauty could do, and, a slave to your 
own selfish indulgences, and the cultiva- 
tion of that ease you prize so highly, you 
fall over head and ears in love. 

Now, you are not, my good reader, by 
any means to suppose that this was my 
case. No, no; I was too much what the 
world terms the ‘old soldier” for that. 
To continue my illustration : like the fort- 
ress that has been often besieged, the sen- 
try upon the walls keeps more vigilant 
watch ; his ear detects the far-off clank of 
the dread artillery; he marks each parallel ; 
he notes down every breaching battery ; 
and, if he be captured, at least it is in fair 
fight. 

Such were some of my reflections as I 
rode slowly home one evening from Gurt- 
na-Morra. Many a time, latterly, had I 
contrasted my own lonely and deserted 
hearth with the smiling looks, the happy 
faces, and the merry voices I had left be- 
hind me; and many a time did I ask my- 
self, ‘Am I never to partake of a happiness 
like this ?” How many a man is seduced 
into matrimony from this very feeling ! 
How many a man whose hours have pass- 
ed fleetingly at the pleasant tea-table, or 
by the warm hearth of some old country- 
house, going forth into the cold and cheer- 
less night, reaches his far-off home only to 
find it dark and gloomy, joyless and com- 
panionless ? How often has the hard- 
visaged look of* his old butler, as, with 
sleepy eyes and yawning face, he hands a 
bedroom candle, suggested thoughts of 
married happiness ? Of the perils of pro- 
pinquity I have already spoken ; the risks 
of contrast are also great. Haye you 
neyer, in strolling through some fragrant 


the incense of the scene around ? and how ~ 
have you thought it would adorn and grace 
the precincts of your home, diffusing fra- 
grance on every side. Alas! the experi- 
ment is not always successful. Much of 
the charm and many of the fascinations 
which delight you are the result of associa- 
tion of time and of place. The lovely 
voice, whose tones have spoken to your 
heart, may, like some instrument, be de- 
lightful in the harmony of the orchestra, 
but, after all, prove a very middling per- 
former in a duet. 

I.say not this to deter men from matri- 
mony, but to warn them from a miscaleu- 
lation which may mar their happiness. 
Flirtation is a very fine thing, but it’s only 
a state of transition, after all. The tad- 
pole existence of the lover would be great 
fun, if one was never to become a frog un- 
der the hands of the parson. I say all this 
dispassionately and advisedly. Like the 
ae of my country, for many years of my 
life, 


‘My only books were woman’s iooks,” 


and certainly I subscribed to a circulating 
library. 

All this long digression may perhaps 
bring the reader to where it brought me— 
the = palpable conviction, that, though 
not in love with my cousin Baby, I could 
not tell when I might eventually become 
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CHAPTER CXIV. 
A RECOGNITION. 


THE most pleasing part about retrospect 
is the memory of our by-gone hopes. ‘The 
past, however happy, however blissful, few 
would wish to live over again ; but who is 
there that does not long for, does not pine 
after the day-dream which gilded the fu- 
ture—which looked ever forward to the 
time to come as to a realization of all that 
was dear to us; lightening our present 
cares, soothing our passing sorrows by that 
one thought. 

Life is marked out in periods in which, 
like stages in a journey, we rest and repose 
ourselves, casting a look, now back upon 
the road we have been traveling, now 
throwing a keener glance toward the path 
left us. It is at such spots as these re- 
membrance comes full upon us, and that 
we feel how little our intentions have 
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swayed our career or influenced our ac- 
tions; the aspirations, the resolves of 
are either looked. upom as puerile 
li or amost distant day settled on for 
their realization. The principles we fondly 
looked to, like our guide-stars, are diml 
visibly, not seen ; the friends we cherishe 
are ¢ ‘anged iand gone ; the scenes them- 
selyes seem no longer the sunshine and the 
shade we loved ; and, in fact, we are living 
in a new world, where our own altered con: 
dition gives the type to all around us; the 
only link that binds us to the past being 
that same memory, that, like asad curfew, 
tolls the twilight of our fairest dreams and 
most cherished wishes. 
That these glimpses of the by-gone sea- 


son of our youth should: be but fitful and’ 


passing—tinging, not coloring the land- 
scape of our life—we should be engaged in 
all the active bustle and turmoil of the 
world, surrounded by objects of hope, love, 
and ambition, stemming the strong tide in 
whose fountain is fortune. : 

He, however, who lives apart, a dreamy 
and a passionless existence, will find that 
in the past, more than in the future, his 
thoughts» have found their resting-place ; 
memory usurps the place of hope, and he 
travels through life like one walking on- 
ward ; his eyes still turning toward some 
loved forsaken spot, teeming with all the 
associations of his happiest hours, and pre- 
serving, even in distance, the outline that 
he loved. 

Distance in time, as in space, smooths 
down all the inequalities of surface; and, 
as the cragged and rugged mountain, dark- 
ened by cliff and precipice, shows to the 
far-off traveler but some blue and misty 
mass, so the long-lost-sight-of hours lose 
all the cares and griefs that tinged them ; 
and, to our mental eye, are but objects of 
uniform loveliness and beauty: and if we 
do not think of 


‘s The smiles—the tears 
Of boyhood’s years,” 


it is because, like April showers,.they but 
checker the spring of our existence. 

For myself, baffled in hope at a period 
when most men but begin to feel it, I 
thought myself much older than I really 
was; the disappointments of the world, 
like the storms of the ocean, impart a false 
sense of experience to the young heart, as 
he sails forth upon his voyage ; and ibis an 
easy error to mistake trials for time. 

The goods of fortune by which I was sur- 
rounded took nothing fromthe bitterness 
of my retrospect : on the contrary, I could 
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not help feeling that every luxury of m 
life was bought by my surrender of that 
career which had elated me in my own es- 
teem, and which, setting a high and noble ~ 
ambition before me, tauglit me to be a man. 
“To be happy; one must not only fulfill 
the duties and exactions of his station, but 
the station itself must answer to his views 
and aspirations in life. Now, mine did not 
sustain this condition: all that my life had 
of ojo was connected with the memory 
of her who never could share my fortunes 5 
of her for whom I had earned praise and 
honor ; becoming ambitious as the road to 
her affection, only to learn after, that my 
hopes were but a dream, and my paradise 
a wilderness. 

While thus the inglorious current of my 
life ran on, I was not indifferent to the 
mighty events the great continent of 
Europe was witnessing : the successes of the 
Peninsular campaign; the triumphant en- 
try of the British into France; the down- 
fall of Napoleon ; the restoration of the 
Bourbons, followed each other with the 
rapidity of the most common-place occur- 
rences; and in the few short years in 
which I had. sprung from boyhood to man’s 
estate, the whole condition of the world 
was altered. Kings deposed ; great armies 
disbanded ; rightful sovereigns restored to 
their dominions ; banished and exiled men 
returned to their country, invested with 
rank and riches ; and peace, in the fullest 
tide of its blessings, poured down upon the 
earth devastated and blood-stained. 

Years passed on ; and between the care- 
less abandonment to the mere amusement 
of the hour,and the darker meditation upon 
the past, time slipped away. From my old 
friends and brother officers I heard but 
rarely. Power, who at first wrote frequent- 
ly, grew gradually less and less communi- 
cative. Webber, who had gone to Paris at 
the peace, had written but one letter ; 
while, from the rest, a few straggling lines 
was all I received. In truth be it told, my 
own negligence and inability to reply cost 
me this apparent neglect. 

It was a fine evening in May, when, rig- 
ging up a spritsail, I jumped into my yawl, 
and dropped easily down the river. The 
light wind gently curled the crested water, 
the trees waved gently and shook their 
branches in the breeze, and my little bark, 
bending slightly beneath, rustled on her 
foamy track with that joyous bounding 
motion so inspiriting to one’s heart. The 
clouds were flying swiftly past, tinging 
with their shadows the mountains beneath; 
the Munster shore, glowing with a rich 
sunlight, showed every sheep-cot und every 
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hedge-row clearly out, while the deep sha- 
dow of tall Scariff darkened the silent 

river where Holy Island, with its ruined 
churches and melancholy tower, were re- 

flected in the still water. % 

_ It was a thoroughly Irish landscape : th 
changeful sky; the fast-flitting shadows ; 
the brilliant sunlight ; the plenteons fields, 
the broad and swelling stream ; the dark 
mountain, from whose brown crest a wreath 
of thin blue smoke was rising,—were all 
there smiling yet sadly, like her own sons, 
across whose lowering brow some fitful flash 
of fancy ever playing, dallies like sunbeams 
on @ arkbiing stream, nor marks the 
depth that hes below. 

i sat musing over the strange harmony 
of nature with the temperament of man, 
every phase of his passionate existence 
seeming to have its type in things inani- 
mate, when 4 loud cheer from the land 
aroused me, and the words ‘Charley! 
cousin Charley!” came wafted over the 
water to where [ lay. 

For some time i could but distinguish 
the faint outline of some figures on the 
shore, but, as I came nearer, I recognized 
my fair cousin Baby, who, with a younger 
brother of some eight or nine years old, 
was taking an evening walk. 

“Do you know, Charley,” said she, ‘ the 
boys have gone over to the castle to look for 
you; we want you particularly this even- 
ing.” 

“Indeed, Baby! Well, I fear you must 
make my excuses.” 

«<'Then, once for all, I will not. I know 
this is one of your sulky moods, and I 
tell you frankly I'll not put up with them 
any more.” 

“No, no, Baby, not so: out of spirits if 
you will, but not out of temper.” 

“The distinction is much too fine for 
me, if there be any; but there now, do be 
a good fellow ; come up with us—come up 
with me!” 

As she said this she placed her arm with- 
in mine. I thought too—perhaps it was 
but a thought—she pressed me gently. I 
know she blushed and turned away her 
head to hide it. 

*““T don’t pretend to be proof to your 
entreaty, cousin Baby,” said I, with half- 
affected gallantry, putting her fingers to 
my lips. 

“There, how can you be so foolish ; look 
at William, yonder; I am sure he must 
have seen you.” But William, God bless 
him ! was bird’s-nesting, or butterfly-hunt- 
ing, or daisy-picking, or something of that 
kind. 

Oh ye young brothers, who, sufficiently 
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old to be deemed companions and chape- 
rons, but yet young enough to be regarded 
as having neither eyes nor ears, what mis- 
chief have ye to answer for! what a long 
reckoning of tender speeches—of soft looks 
—of pressed hands, lies at your door! 
What an incentive to flirtation is the wily 
imp who turns ever and anon from his 
careless gambols to throw his laughter-loy- 
ing eyes upon you, calling up the mantling 
blush to both your cheeks! He seems to 
chronicle the hours of your dalliance, mak- 
ing your secrets known unto each other. 
We have gone through our share of flirta- 
tion in this life : match-making mothers, 
prying aunts, choleric uncles, benevolent 
and open-hearted fathers, we understand 
to the life, and care no more for such man- 
traps than a Melton man, well mounted on 
his strong-boned thorough-bred, does for a 
four-barred ox-fence that lies before him. 
Like him, we take them flying : never re- 
laxing the slapping stride of our loose gal- 
lop, we go straight ahead, never turning 
aside, except for a laugh at those who 
flounder in the swamps we sneer at. But 
we confess honestly, we fear the little 
brother, the small urchin who, with nan- 
keen trowsers and three rows of buttons, 
performs the part of Cupid. He strikes 
real terror into our heart; he it is who, 
with a cunning wink, or sly smile, seems 
to confirm the soft nonsense we are weay- 
ing; by some slight gesture he seems to 
check off the long reckoning of our atten- 
tions, bringing us every moment nearer to 
the time when the score must be settled 
and the debt paid. He it is, who, by a 
memory delightfully oblivious of his task 
and his table-book, is tenacious to the life 
of what you said to Fanny ; how you put 
your head under Lucy’s bonnet; he can 
imitate to perfection the way you kneeled 
upon the grass ; and the wretch has Jearnt 
to smack his lips like a gowrmand, that he 
may convey another stage of your proceed- 
ing. 

Oh, for infant schools for everything un- 
der the age of ten! Oh, for factories for 
the children of the rich! The age of pry- 
ing curiosity is from four-and-a-half to 
nine, and Fouché himself might get a 
lesson in police from an urchin in his al- 
phabet. 

I contrived soon, however, to forget the 
presence of even the little brother. The 
night was falling; Baby appeared getting 
fatigued with her walk, for she leaned 
somewhat more heavily upon my arm, and 
I—I cannot tell wherefore—fell into that 
train of thinking aloud, which somehow, 
upon a summer’s eve, with a fair girl be- 
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side one, is the very nearest thing to love- 


making, |, 
«< There, ey—don’t now—ah, don’t. 
—do let go my hand—they are coming 


down the avenue,” 
meagonly. Hise to obey the injunc- 

tion, when Mr. Blake called out : 

© Well, indeed! Charley, this is really 
fortunate ; we have got a friend to take tea 
with us, and wanted you to meet him.” 

-Mnitering an internal prayer for some- 
thing not exactly the welfare of the afore- 
said friend, whom I judged to be, some 
Galway squire, I professed aloud the pleas- 
ure I felt in having come in so opportunely. 

«‘He wishes particularly to make your 
acquaintance.” 

«*So much the worse,” thought I to my- 
self ; “it rarely happens that this feeling 
is mutual.” 

Evidently provoked at the little curiosity 
I exhibited, Blake added, 

* He’s on his way to Fermoy with a de- 
tachment.” 

“Indeed ! what regiment, pray ?” 

“The 28th Foot.” . 

«© Ah! I don’t know them.” 

By this time we reached the steps of the 
hall-door, and, just as we did so, the door 
opened suddenly, and a tall figure in uni- 
form presented himself. With one spring 
he seized my hand and nearly wrung it off. 

«Why, what,” said I, ‘‘can this be? 
Is it ihe ta 

‘ Sparks,” said he—‘‘your old friend 
Sparks, my boy; I’ve changed into the 
infantry, and here lam. Heard by chance 
you were in the neighborhood—met Mr. 
Blake, your friend here, at the inn, and 
accepted his invitation to meet FOU: aos 

Poor Sparks, albeit the difference of his 
costume, was the same as ever. Haying 
left the Fourteenth soon after I quitted 
them, he knew but little of their fortunes ; 
and he himself had been on recruiting sta- 
tions nearly the whole time since we had 
met before. 

While we each continued to extol the 
good fortune of the other—he mine as being 
no longer in the service, and I his for still 
being so—we learned the various changes 
which had happened to each of us during 
our separation. Although his destination 
was ultimately Fermoy, Portumna was br- 
dered to be his present quarter ; and I felt 
delighted to have once more an old com- 
panion within reach, to chat over former 
days of campaigning and nights of merri- 
ment in the Peninsula, 

Sparks soon became a constant visitor 
and guest at Gurt-na-Morra ; his good 


temper, his easy habits, his simplicity of 
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character, rapidly enabled him to fall into 
all their ways; and, although evidently 
not what Baby would call ‘‘the man for 
Galway,” he endeavored with all his might 
to please every one, and certainly succeed- 
ed to a considerable extent. 

Baby alone seemed to take pleasure in 
tormenting the poor sub. Long before she 
met with him, having heard much from 
me of his exploits abroad, she was continu- 
ally bringing up some anecdote of his un- 
happy loves or misplaced passions ; which 
he evidently smarted under the more, from 
the circumstance that he appeared rather 
inclined to like my fair cousin. 

As she continued this for some time, I 
remarked that Sparks, who at first was all 
gayety and high spirits, grew gradually 
more depressed and dispirited. I became 
convinced that the poor fellow was in love ; 
very little management on my part was 
necessary to obtain his confession ; and, 
accordingly, the same evening the thought 
first struek me, as we were riding slowly 
home toward O’Malley Castle, I touched 
at first generally upon the merits of the 
Blakes, their hospitality, &c.; then diverged 
to the accomplishments and perfections 
of the girls; and, lastly, Baby herself, in 
all form, came up for sentence. 

«Ah, yes!” said Sparks, with a deep 
sigh, “itis quite as you say ; she isa lovely 
girl; and that liveliness in her character, 
that elasticity in her temperament, chas- 
tened down as it might be by the feeling 
of respect for the man she loved! I say, 
Charley, is it a very long attachment of 
yours ?” 

‘©A long attachment of mine! Why, 
my dear Sparks, you can’t suppose that 
there is anything between us! I pledge 

ou my word most faithfully.” 

‘¢Oh no, don’t tell me that ; what good 
can there be in mystifying me ?” 

‘¢T have no such intention, believe me. 
My cousin Baby, however I like and ad- 
mire her, has no other place in my affec- 
tion than a very charming girl, who has 
lightened a great many dreary and tire- 
some hours, and made my banishment 
from the world less irksome than I should 
have found it without her.” 

‘‘ And you are really not in love ?” 

‘‘Not a bit of it!” 

‘‘ Nor going to marry her either ?” 

‘Not the least notion of it !—a fact. 
Baby and I are excellent friends, for the 
very reason that we were never lovers ; we 
have had no petits jeua of fallings out and 
makings up; no hide-and-seek trials of 
affected indifference and real disappoint- 
ments; no secrets, no griefs nor grudges ; 
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for our own amusement ; ‘riding, walking, 
boating together; in fact, doing and 
thinking of everything save sighs and dec- 
larations ; always happy to meet, and never 
broken-hearted when we parted. And I 
can only add, as a proof of my sincerity, 
that, if you feel as I suspect you do from 
your questions, Pll be your ambassador to 
_ the court of Gurt-na-Morra with sincere 
pleasure.” TOE 3 

«Will you really'?—Will you, indeed, 
Charley, do this for me ?— Will you 
strengthen my wishes by* your aid, and 
give me all your influence with the fa- 
mily ?” 

I could scarcely help smihng at poor 
Sparks’s eagerness, or the unwarrantable 
value he put upon my alliance, in a case 
where his own unassisted efforts did not 
threaten much failure. 

“‘T repeat it, Sparks, ’ll make a propo- 
sal for you in all form, aided and abetted 
by everything recommendatory and lauda- 
tory I can think of; ’ll talk of you as a 
Peninsular of no small note and promise ; 
and observe rigid silence about your Welsh 
flirtation and your Spanish elopement.” 

“* Youll not blab about the Dalrymples, 
I hope ?” 

«Trust me ; I only hope you will be al- 
ways equally discreet: but now—when 
shall it be ?—Should you like to consider 
the matter more ?” 

*©Oh no! nothing of the kind ; let it be 
to-morrow ; at once, if I am to fail ; even 
that, anything’s better than suspense.” 

‘* Well then, to-morrow be it,” said I. 

So I wished him a good-night, and a 
stout heart to hear his fortune withal. 


CHAPTER CXY. 
A MISTAKE, 


I ORDERED my horses at an early hour ; 
and long before Sparks—lover that he was 
—had opened his eyes to the light, was al- 
ready on my way toward Gurt-na-Morra. 
Several miles slipped away before I well 
determined how I should open my negoti- 
ations ; whether to papa Blake, in the first 
instance, or to madam, to whose peculiar 
province these secrets of the home depart- 
ment belonged; or why not at once to Baby ? 
because, after all, with her it rested finally 
to accept or refuse. ‘To address myself to 
the heads of the department seemed the 


to the door. 
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neither quarrels nor keepsakes. In fact,|more formal course; and, as I 
we are capital cousins ; quizzing every one 


was acti i 
entirely as an “ Enyoy Extraordinary,” I 


deemed this the fitting mode of proceeding. 


» It-was exactly eight o’clock as I drove up 
ES Yr. Ry awed “at 
the open window of the breakfast-room, 
sniffing the fresh air of the morning. The 
Blake mother Hk Biclly onMped with the 
economy of the tea-table; a very simple 
style of morning costume, and a nightcap 
with a flounce like a petticoat, marking 
her unaffected toilet. Aboye stairs, more 
than one head en papillote took a furtive 
peep between the curtains ; and the butler 
of the family, in corduroys and a fur pep 
was weeding turnips in the lawn before the 
door. =r: 

Mrs. Blake had barely time to take a 
hurried departure, when her husband came 
out upon the steps to bid me weleome. 
There is no physiognomist like your father 
of a family, or your mother with marriage- 
able daughters. Lavater was nothing to 
them, in reading the secret springs of ac- 
tion—the hidden sources of all character. 
Had there been a good respectable bump 
allotted by Spurzheim to “‘ honorable in- 
tentions,” the matter had been all fair and 
easy,—the very first salute of the gentle- 
man would have pronounced upon his 
views: but, alas ! no such guide is forth- 
coming ; and the science, as it now exists, 
is enveloped in doubt and difficulty. The 
gay, laughing temperament of some, the 
dark and serious composure of others ; the 
cautious and reserved, the open and the 
candid, the witty, the sententious, the 
clever, the dull, the prudent, the reckless 
—in a word, every variety which the in- 
numerable hues of character imprint upon 
the human face divine are their study. 
Their convictions are the slow and patient 
fruits of intense observation and great 
logical accuracy. Carefully noting down 
every lineament and feature, — their 
change, their action, and their develop- 
ment,—they track a lurking motive with 
the scent of a bloodhound, and run down 
a growing passion with an unrelenting 
speed. I have been in the witness-box, ex- 
posed to the licensed badgering and _ privi- 
leged impertinence of a lawyer ; winked, 
leered, frowned, and sneered at with all the 
long-practiced tact of a nisi prius tortur- 
er; I have stood before the cold, fish-like, 
but searching eye of a prefect of police, as 
he compared my passport with my person, 
and thought he could detect a discrepancy 
in both : but I never felt the same sense of 
total exposure as when glanced at by the 
half-cautious, half-prying look of a worthy 
father or mother, in a family where there 
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; aughters stom ary; iA Stabe “4 
| ing to r¢ Hs sO atid Saebedy cont: 
You're early, Charley,” said Mr. Blake, 


**No, sir. I have come to claim a part 
of yours ; and, if I mistake not, you seem 
a little later than usual.” 

**Not more than a few minutes. The 
girls will be down presently ; they’re early 
risers, Charley; good habits are just as 
oF as bad ones; and, the Lord be prais- 
ed! my girls were never brought up with 
any other.” 

“T am well aware of it, sir; and, in- 
deed, if I may be permitted to take advan- 
tage of the @ propos, it was on the subject 
of one of your daughters that I wished to 
speak to you this morning, and which 
brought me over at this uncivilized hour, 
hoping to find you alone.” 

fr. Blake’s look for a moment was one 
of triumphant satisfaction ; it was but a 
glance, however, and repressed the very 
instant after, as he said, with a well got-up 
indifference, 

“« Just step with me into the study, and 
we’re sure not to be interrupted.” 

Now, although I have little time or space 
for such dallying, I cannot help dwelling 
for a moment upon the aspect of what Mr. 
Blake dignified with the name of his 
study. It was a small apartment with one 
window, the panes of which, independent 
of all aid from a curtain, tempered the 
daylight through the medium of cobwebs, 
dust, and the ill-trained branches of some 
wall-tree without. : 

Three oak chairs and a small table were 
the only articles of furniture, while around, 
on all sides, lay the disjecta membra of Mr. 
Blake’s hunting, fishing, shooting, and 
coursing equipments—old top boots, driv- 
ing whips, old spurs, a racing saddle, a 
blunderbuss, the helmet of the Galway 
Light Horse, a salmon net, a large map of 
the county with a marginal index to seve- 
rat mortgages marked with a cross, a 
stable lantern, the rudder of a boat, and 
several other articles representative of his 
daily associations ; but not one book, save 
an odd volume of Watty Cox’s Magazine, 
whose pages seemed as much the receptacle 
of brown hackles for trout-fishing as the 
resource of literary leisure. 

‘*Here we'll be quite cozy, and to our- 
selves,” said Mr. Blake, as, placing a chair 
for me, he sat down himself, with the air 
of a man resolved to assist, by advice and 
counsel, the dilemma of some dear friend. 

After a few preliminary observations, 
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which, like a breathing canter before a 


race, serves to get your courage up, and 
settle you well i your seat, Tapers cr 
negotiation by some very broad and sweep- 
ing truism about the misfortunes of a 
bachelor existence, the discomforts of his 
position, his want of home and happiness, 
the necessity for his one day thinking seri- 
ously about marriage ; it being in a measure 
almost as inevitable a termination of the 
free-and-easy career of his single life as 
transportation for seven years is to that of 
a poacher. ‘* You cannot go on, sir,” said 
I, “trespassing forever upon your neigh- 
bors’ preserves ; you must. be apprehended 
sooner or later; therefore, I think, the 
better way is to take out a license.” 

Never was a small’ sally of wit more 
thoroughly successful. “Mr. Blake laughed 
till he cried, and, when he had done, wiped 
his eyes with a snuffy handkerchief, and 
cried till he laughed again. * As, somehow, 
I could not conceal from myself a suspicion 


sas to the sincerity of my friend’s mirth, I 


merely consoled myself with the: French, 
adage, that ‘“‘he laughs best who laughs’ 
last ;”” and went on : 
~ “Tt will not be deemed surprising, sir, 
that a man should come to the discovery I 
have just mentioned much more rapidly 
by having enjoyed the pleasure of intimacy 
with your family ; not only by the example 
of perfect domestic happiness presented to 
him, but by the prospect held out that a 
heritage of the fair gifts which adorn and 
grace a married life, may reasonably be 
looked for among the daughters of those 
themselves the realization of conjugal fe- 
licity.” 

Here was a canter, with a vengeance ; 
and as I felt blown, I slackened my pace, 
coughed, and resumed : 

‘© Miss Mary Blake, sir, is, then, the ob- 
ject of my present communication ; she it 
is who has made an existence that seemed 
fair and pleasurable before, appear blank 
and unprofitable without’ her. I have, 
therefore, to come at once to the point, 
visited you this morning, formally to ask 
her hand in marriage: her fortune, I may 
observe at once, is perfectly immaterial—a 
matter of no consequence (so Mr. Blake 
thought also) ; a competence fully equal 
to every reasonable notion of expendi- 
ture—” 

««There—there; don’t—don’t,” said Mr. 
Blake, wiping his eyes, with a sob likea 
hiccup ; ‘don’t speak of money. I know 
what you would say; a handsome settle- 
ment—a well-secured jointure, and all 
that. Yes, yes, I feel it all.” 

‘Why yes, sir, I believe I may add, that 
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- everything in this respect will answer your 
expectations.” 

“ Of course ; to be sure. My poor dear 
- Baby! How to do without her, that’s the 
rub. You don’t know, O'Malley, what 
that girl is to me—you can’t know it; you'll 
feel it one day though—that you will.” 

«The devil I shall!” said I to myself. 
‘The great point is, after all, to learn the 
young lady’s disposition in the matter—” 

“ Ah, Charley! none of this with me, 
you sly dog! You think I don’t know 
you. Why, I’ve been watching—that is, I 
have seen—no, I mean I’ve heard—they 
—they,—people will talk, you know.” 

“Very true, sir. But,as I was going to 
remark—” 

_ Just at this moment the door opened, 
and Miss Baby herself, looking most an- 
noyingly handsome, put in her head. 

“Papa, were walting breakfast. Ah, 
Charley, how d’ye do ?” 

“ Come in, Baby,” said Mr. Blake ; ‘“‘you 
haven’t given me my kiss this morning.” 

The lovely girl threw her arms around 
his neck, while her bright and flowing 
locks fell richly upon: his shoulder. I[ 
turned rather sulkily away, the thing 
always provokes me. There is as much 
cold, selfish cruelty in such coram pubdlico 
endearments, as in the luscious display of 
rich rounds and sirloins in a chop-house to 
the eyes of the starved and penniless 
wretch without, who, with dripping rags 
and watering lip, eats imaginary slices, 
while the pains of hunger are torturing 
him ! 

“‘There’s Tim!” said Mr. Blake, sud- 
denly. ‘Tim Cronin!—Tim!” shouted 
he to, as ib seemed to me, an imaginary 
individual outside ; while, in the eagerness 
of pursuit, he rushed out of the study, 
banging the door as he went, and leaving 
Baby and myself to our mutual edification. 

I should have preferred it being other- 
wise; but, as the Fates willed it thus, I 
took Baby’s hand, and led her to the 
window. Now, there is one feature of my 
countrymen which, having recognized 
strongly in myself, I would fain proclaim ; 
and, writing as I do—howeyer little people 
may suspect me—solely for the sake of a 
moral, would gladly warn the unsuspecting 
against. I mean, a very decided tendency 
to become the consoler, the confidant of 
young ladies; seeking out opportunities 
of assuaging their sorrow, reconciling their 
afflictions, breaking eventful passages to 
their ears ; not from any inherent pleasure 
in the tragic phases of the intercourse, but 
for the semi-tenderness of manner, that 
harmless hand-squeezing, that innocent 
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waist-pressing, without which consolation 
is but like salmon without lobster—a thing 
maimed, wanting, and imperfect. 

Now, whether this with me was a 
natural gift, or merely a ‘* way we have in 
the army,” as the song says, I shall not 
pretend to say; but I venture to affirm | 
that few men could excel me in the 
practice I speak of some five-and-twenty 
years ago. Fair reader, do pray, if I have 
the happiness .of being known to you, de- 
duct them from my age before you sub- 
tract from my merits. : 

“Well, Baby dear, I have just been 
speaking about you to papa. Yes, dear— 
don’t look so ineredulous—eyen of your 
own sweet self. Well, do you know, I al- 
most prefer your hair worn that way ; those 
same silky masses look better falling thus 
heayily—” 

“«' There, now, Charley ! ah, don’t !” 

‘Well, Baby, as I was saying, before 
you stopped me, I have been asking your 
papa a very important question, and he has 
referred me to you for the answer. And 
now will you tell me, in all frankness and 
honesty, your mind on the matter ?” 

She grew deadly pale as I spoke these 
words; then suddenly flushed up again, 
but said not a word. I could perceive, 
however, from her heaving chest and rest- 
less manner, that no common agitation 
was stirring her bosom. It was cruelty to 
be silent, so I continued : 

‘*One who loves you well, Baby dear, 
has asked his own heart the question, and 
learned that without you he has no chance 
of happiness ; that your bright eyes are to 
him bluer than the deep sky above him ; 
that your soft voice, your winning smile— 
and what a smile it is !—have taught him 
that he loves, nay, adores you! Then, 
dearest—what pretty fingers those are! 
Ah! what is this? Whence came that 
emerald ? I never saw that ring before, 
Baby !” 

“Oh, that,” said she, blushing deeply— 
‘* that is a ring the foolish creature Sparks 
gave me a couple of days ago; but I don’t 
like it—I don’t intend to keep it.” 

So saying, she endeavored to draw it 
from her finger, but in vain. 

**But why, Baby, why take it off? Is 
it to give him the pleasure of putting it 
on again? There, don’t look angry; we 
must not fall out, surely.” 

“No, Charley, if you are not vexed with 
me—if you are not—” ; 

‘* No, no, my dear Baby ; nothing of the 
kind. Sparks was quite right in not trust- 
ing his entire fortune to my diplomacy ; 
but, at least, he ought to have told me that 


opened the 


aphhim: 22": / 
ad Lo who ??) | ois 0 oie polly (feid 
- «© Tove’ whom? Why’ ‘Sparks, to be 
sure!” yous ; pot iit « PG 
A flash of indignant’ surprise passed 
across her Gattnelenlewn pilobas marble ; 
her lips were slightly parted, her large full 
eyes were fixed’ upon me steadfastly, and 
her hand, which 1 had held in mine, she 

suddenly withdrew from my grasp.) 3) 

«© And so—and soit is of Mr. Sparks’s 
cause you are so ardently the advocate ?” 
said she, at length; after a pause of most 
awkward duration. 

, *““Why, of course, my dear cousin. It 
was at his suit and solicitation I called on 
your father; it was he himself who en- 
treated me to take this step; it was he—” 

But before I could conclude, she burst 
into a torrent of tears, and rushed from the 
room. 

Here was a situation! What the deuce 
was the matter ? Did she, or did she not, 
care for him? Was her pride or her deli- 
cacy hurt at my being made the means of 
the communication to her father? What 
had Sparks done or said to put himself and 
me in such a devil of a predicament? 
Could she care for any one else ? 

«Well, Charley !” cried Mr. Blake, as 
he entered, rubbing his hands in a perfect 
paroxysm of good temper—* well, Charley, 
has love-making driven breakfast out of 
your head ?” 

“Why faith, sir, I greatly fear I have 
blundered my mission sadly. My cousin 
Mary does not appear so perfectly satis- 
fied ; her manner—” 

“Don’t tell me such nonsense. The 
girl’s manner! Why, man, I thought you 
were too old'a soldier to be taken in that 
way.” 

‘‘Well then, sir, the best thing, under 
the circumstances, is, to send over Sparks 
himself. Your. consent, I may tell him, is 
already obtained.” 

“Yes, my boy; and my daughter’s is 
equally sure. But I don’t see what we 
want with Sparks at all. Among old 
friends and relatives, as we are, there is, I 
think, no need of a stranger.” 

‘©A stranger! Very true, sir, he is a 
stranger ; but when that stranger is about 
to become your son-in-law—” 

‘<About to become what ?” said Mr. 
Blake, rubbing his spectacles, and placing 
them leisurely on his nose’ to regard me— 
“to become what ?” 

‘«¢ Your son-in-law. 
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otiation. ’ Now; the |sufficiently ‘explicit, sir, im making known 
; o you love him ? or, ee a wiskental hain = wid coat 
¢ that shortens'matters, Will] > “Mr. . 

‘| that is=T 


rks! Why, damn me, sir— 
g pardon forthe warmth—you 
—you never mentioned his name to-day till 
now. You led) me to suppose: that—in 
fact, you told me most clearly” » 
»| Here, from the united effects of rage and 
a struggle for concealment, Mr. Blake was 
unable to proceed, and walked the room 
with a melodramatic stamp perfectly awful. 

“Really, sir,” said: I at last, ‘awhile I 


| deeply regret. any misconception or: mis- 


take I have been the cause of, I must; in 
justice to myself, say, that I am perfectly 
unconscious of having misled you. I came 
here this morning with a proposition for 
the hand f your daughter in behalf of—” 

"ei ourself; sir. Yes, yourself. Ill be 
—no! Pll not swear; but—but. just an- 
swer me, if you ever mentioned one word 
of Mr. Sparks—if you ever/alluded to him 
till the last few minutes ?” 

I was perfectly astounded. It might be; 
alas! it was exactly as he stated. In my 
unlucky: effort: at extreme delicacy, I: be- 
came only so very mysterious, that I left 
the matter open for them to swppose that 
it might be the Khan of 'lartary was in 
love with Baby. . 

here was but one course- now open. © I 
most humbly apologized for my blunder ; 
repeated, by every expression I could sum- 
mon up, my sorrow for what had happened ; 
and was beginning a renewal of negotiation 
“in re Sparks,” when, overcome’ by his 
passion, Mr. Blake could hear no more, 
but snatched up his hat and left the room. 

Had it not been for Baby’s share! in the 
transaction I should have laughed out- 
right. As it was, I felt anything» but 
mirthful ; and the only clear and collected 
idea in my mind was, to hurry home, with 
all speed, and fasten a quarrel on Sparks, 
the innocent cause of the whole mishap. 
Why this thought struck me let physiolo- 
gists decide. 

A few moments’ reflection satisfied me 
that, under present circumstances, it would 
be particularly awkward to meet with any 
others of the family. Ardently desiring to 
secure my retreat, I succeeded, after some 
little time, in opening’ the window-sash ; 
consoling myself for any injury I was 
about to inflict upon Mr. Blake’s young 
plantation in my descent, by the thought 
of the service | was rendering him while 
admitting @ little fresh air into his sanc- 
tum. 

For my patriotism’s sake I will not re- 
cord my sensations as I took my way 
through the shrubbery toward the stable. 


Men are ever so prone to revenge their 


faults and their follies upon such inoffen- 
sive agencies as time and place, wind or 
weather, that I was quite convinced that 
to any other but Galway ears my exposé 
would have been perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible; and that in no other country 
under heaven would aman be expected to 
marry a young lady from a blunder in his 
grammar, Pitter fins rnd 

“Baby may be quite right,” thought 1; 
“but one thing is assuredly true—if I'll 
never do for Galway, Galway will never do 
for me. No, hang it! I have endured 
enough for above two years. I have lived 
in banishment, away from society, suppos- 
ing that, at least, if isolated myself from 
the pleasures of the world, I was exempt 
from its’ annoyances.” But no; in the 
seclusion of my remote abode troubles 
found their entrance as easily as elsewhere, 
so that I determined at once to leave home ; 
where for, I knew not. If life had few 
charms, it had still fewer ties for me. It 
I was not bound by the bonds of kindred, 
I was untrammeled by their restraints. 

The resolution once taken I burned to 
put it into effect ; and so impatiently did I 
press forward, as to call forth more than 
one remonstrance on the part of Mike at 
the pace we- were proceeding at. As I 
neared home, the shrill but stirring sounds 
of drum and fife met me; and, shortly 
after, a crowd of country people filled the 
road. Supposing it some mere recruiting 
party, I was endeavoring to press on, when 
the sounds of a full military band, in the 
exhilarating measure of a quick-step, con- 
vinced me of my error ; and, as I drew to 
one side of the road, the advanced guard 
of an infantry regiment came forward. 
The men’s faces were flushed, their uniform 
dusty and travel-stained, their knapsacks 
strapped firmly on, and their gait the 
steady tramp of the march. Saluting the 
subaltern, I asked if anything of conse- 
quence had occurred in the south, that the 
troops were so suddenly under orders, 
The officer stared at me fora moment or 
two without speaking ; and, while a slight 
smile half curled his lip, answered : 

‘* Apparently, sir, you seem very indif- 
ferent to military news, otherwise you can 
scarcely be ignorant of the cause of our 
route,” 

‘(On the contrary,” said I, “I am, 
though a young man, an old soldier, and 
feel most anxious about everything con- 
nected with the service.” 

‘<'Then it is very strange, sir, you should 
not have heard the news. Bonaparte has 
returned from Elba, has arrived at Paris, 
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been received. with the most overwhelming — 
enthusiasm, and at this moment the pre- 


parations for war are resounding from 


enice to the Vistula. All our forces, — 
disposable, are on the march for embarka- 
tion. Lord Wellington has taken the 
command, and already, I may say, the 
campaign has begun.” 

The tone of enthusiasm in which the 
young officer spoke, the astounding intel- 
ligence itself, contrasting with the apathe- 
tic indolence of my own life, made me 
blush deeply, as I muttered some miserable 
apology for my ignorance. 

“ And you are now en route?” 

‘‘For Fermoy; from which we march 
to Cove for embarkation. The first. bat- 
talion of our regiment sailed for the West 
Indies a week since, but a frigate has. been 
sent after them to bring them back; and 
we hope all to meet in the Netherlands 
before the month is over. But I must beg 
your pardon for saying adieu. Good-by, 
aire’ 

‘“‘Good-by, sir; good-by,” said I, as, still 
standing in the road, 1 was so overwhelmed 
with surprise that I could scarcely credit 
my senses. 

A little farther on, I came up with the 
main body of the regiment, from whom I 
learned the corroboration of the news, and 
also the additional intelligence that Sparks 
had been ordered off with his detachment 
early in the morning, a yeteran battalion 
being sent into garrison in the yarious 
towns of the south and west. 

“Do you happen to know a Mr. O’Mal- 
ley, sir ?” said the Major, coming up with 
a note in his hand, 

“IT beg to present him to you,” said I, 
bowing. 

*¢ Well, sir, Sparks gave me this note, 
which he wrote with a pencil as we crossed 
each other on the road this morning. He 
told me you were an old Fourteenth man; 
but your regiment is in India, I believe ; at 
least Power said they were under orders 
when we met him.” ’ 

“ Fred Power ! are you acquainted with 
him ? Where is he now, pray ?” 

«Fred is on the staff with General Van- 
deleur, and is now in Belgium.” 

“Indeed!” said I, every moment in- 
creasing my surprise at some new piece of 
intelligence. ‘* And the Eighty-eighth.?” 
said I, recurring to my old friends in that 
regiment, 

** Oh, the Eighty-eighth are at Gibraltar, 
or somewhere in the Mediterranean; at 
least, I know they are not near enough to 
open the present campaign with us. But 
if you’d lke to hear any more news, you 
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must 
there L 
a ll certainly do so.” 
“Come at six, then, and dine with 


Wasa. *! 
i “Agreed,” said I; “‘ and now, good-morn- 


bea saying, I once more drove on; my 
head full of all that I had been hearing, 
and my heart bursting with eagerness to 
join the gallant fellows now bound for the 
campaign, 


a to Borrisokane ; we stop 


CHAPTER CXVI. 
BRUSSELS, 


I must not protract a tale already far too 
long, by the recital of my acquaintance 
with the gallant Twenty-sixth. It is suf- 
ficient that I should say that, having given 
Mike orders to follow me to Cove, I joined 
the regiment on their march, and accom- 
panied them to Cork. Every hour of each 
day brought us in news of moment and im- 
portance ; and, amid all the stirring pre- 
parations for the war, the account of the 
splendid spectacle of the Champ de Mai 
burst upon astonished Europe, and the in- 
telligence spread far and near that the en- 
thusiasm of France neyer rose higher in 
fayor of the Emperor; and, while the 
whole world prepared for the deadly com- 
bat, Napoleon surpassed even himself, by 


the magnificient conceptions for the com- | 


ing conflict, and the stupendous nature of 
those plans by which he resolved on resist- 
ing combined and united Europe. 

While our admiration and wonder of the 
mighty spirit that ruled the destinies of the 
Continent rose high, so did our own ardent 
and burning desire for the day when the 
open field of fight should place us once 
more in front of each other. 

Every hard-fought engagement of the 


Spanish war was thought of and talked | 


over ; from Talavera to Toulouse, all was 
remembered ; and while among the old 
Peninsulars the military ardor was so uni- 
versally displayed, among the regiments 
who had not shared the glories of Spain 
and: Portugal, an equal, perhaps a greater, 
impulse was created for the approaching 
campaign. 

When we arrived at Cork, the scene of 
bustle and excitement exceeded anything I 
ever witnessed ; troops were mustering in 
every quarter ; regiments arriving and em- 
barking ; fresh bodies of men pouring in ; 


drills, parades, and inspections going for- | 
ward; arms, ammunition, and military) 


995 
stores distributing ; and, amid all, a spirit 
of burning enthusiasm animated every rank 
for the approaching glory of the newly- 
arisen war, | . 
While thus each was full of his own hopes 
and expectations, I alone felt depressed 
and downhearted. My military caste was 
lost to me forever; my regiment many, 
many a mile from the scene of the comin 
strife; though young, I felt like one al- 
ready old and by-gone. The last-joined 
ensign seemed, in his glowing aspiration, a 
better soldier than I, as, sad and dispirit-- 
ed, I wandered through the busy crowds, 
surveying with curious eye each gallant 


horseman as he rode proudly past. What 
was wealth and fortune to me? What 


had they*over been, compared with all they 
cost me ?—the abandonment of the career 
I loved—the path in life Isought and pant- 
ed for. Day after day I lingered on, 
watching with beating heart each detach- 
ment as they left the shore; and when 
their parting cheer rang high above the 
breeze, turned sadly back to mourn over a 
life that had failed in its promise, and an 
existence now shorn of its enjoyment. 

It was on the evening of the 3d of June 
that I was slowly wending my way back 
toward my hotel ; latterly I had refused all 
invitations to dine at the mess ; and, by a 
strange spirit of contradiction, while I 
avoided society, could yet not tear myself 
away from the spot where every remem- 
brance of my.past life was daily imbittered 
by the scenes around me. But so it was; 
the movement of the troops, their reviews, 
their arrivals and departures, possessed the 
most thrilling interest for me; while I 
could not endure to hear the mention of the 
high hopes and glorious vows each brave 
fellow muttered. 

It was, as I remember, on the evening of 
the 3d of June, I entered my hotel, lower 
in spirits even than usual: the bugles of 
the gallant Seventy-first, as they dropped 
down with the tide, played a well-known 
march I had heard the night before Tala- 
vera ; all my bold and hardy days came 
rushing madly to my mind; and my pre- 
sent life seemed no longer endurable. ‘The 
last army list and the newspapers lay on 
my table, and I turned to read the latest 


|promotions with that feeling of bitterness 


by which an unhappy man loyes to tamper 
with his misery. 

Almost the first paragraph I threw my 
eyes upon ran thus : 


“‘OsTEND, May 24th.—The Vizen sloop- 
of-war, which arrived in our port this 
morning, brought, among seyeral other 


\ 
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officers of inferior note, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir George Dashwood, appointed as 
Assistant Adjutant-General on the staff of 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. The 


gallant. General was accompanied by his 


lovely and accomplished daughter, and his 
military secretary and aide-de camp, Major 
Hammersley of the 2d Life Guards. They 
_ partook of a hurried déjeiné with the 
urgomaster, and left immediately after 
for Brussels.” fas 


- Twice I read this over, while a burning, 
hot sensation settled upon my throat and 
temples. ‘*So Hammersley still persists— 
he still hopes. And what then ?—what 
ean it be to me ?—my prospects have long 
since faded and vanished ! doubtless, ere 
this, I am as much forgotten as though we 
had never met,— would that we never 
had!” I threw up the window-sash ; a 
light breeze was gently stirring, and, as it 
fanned my hot and bursting. head, I felt 
cool and relieved. Some soldiers were talk- 
ing beneath the window, and among them 
I recognized Mike’s voice. ; 

“And so you sail at daybreak, ser- 
geant ?” 

«* Yes, Mr. Free ; we have our orders to 
be on board before the flood-tide. The 
Thunderer drops down the harbor to-night, 
and we are merely here to collect our strag- 
glers.” 

‘* Faix, it’s little I thought I’d ever envy 
a sodger any more; but, someway, I wish 
I was going with you.” 

*“ Nothing easier, Mike,” 
laughing. 

“Oh, true for you, but that’s not the 
way I’d like to do it. If my master, now, 
would just get over his low spirits, and 
spake a word to the Duke of York, devil a 
doubt but he’d give him his commission 
back again, and then one might go in 
comfort.” 

‘* Your master likes his feather pillow 
better than a mossy stone under his head, 
I’m thinking; and he ain’t far wrong, 
either.” 

Ye’re out there, neighbor. It’s him- 
self cares as little for hardship as any one of 

ou ; and sure it’s not becoming me to say 
it, but the best blood and the best bred 
was always the last to give in for either 
cold or hunger, ay, or even complain of it.” 

Mike’s few words shot upon me a new 
and asudden conviction—what was to pre- 
vent my journey once more ? Obyious as 
such a thought now was, yet never until 
this moment did it present itself so pal- 
pably. So habituated does the mind 
become to a certain train of reasoning, 


said another, 


‘preconceived plan, and 
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framing its convictions according to one 
and making every 
fact and every ‘circumstance concur in 


‘strengthening what often may be but a 


prejudice,—that the absence of the old © 
‘Fourteenth in India, the sale of my com- 
mission, the want of rank in the service, 
all seemed to present an insurmountable 
barrier to my re-entering the army. A few 
chance words now changed all this, and I 
saw that, as a volunteer, at least, the path 
of glory was still open, and the thought 
was no sooner conceived, than the resolve 
to execute it. While, therefore, 1 walked 
hurriedly up and down, devising, planning, 
plotting, and contriving, each instant I 
would stop to ask myself how it happened 
I had not determined upon this before. 

As I summoned Mike before me, I could 
not repress a feeling of false shame, as I 
remembered how suddenly so natural a re- 
solve must seem to have been adopted ; 
and it was with somewhat of hesitation 
that I opened the conversation. 

«‘ And so, sir, you are going, after all ? 
—long life to you! But I never doubted 
it. Sure, you wouldn’t be your father’s 
son, and not join divarsion when there was 
any going.” 

The poor fellow’s eyes brightened up, 
his look gladdened, and, before he reached 
the foot of the stairs, I heard his loud 
cheer of delight, that once more we were 
off to the wars. 

The packet sailed for Liverpool the next 
morning ; by it we took our passage, and 
on the third morning I found myself in the 
waiting-room at the Horse Guards, ex- 
pecting the moment of his Royal High- 
ness’s arrival; my determination being to 
serve as a volunteer in any regiment the 
Duke might suggest, until such time as a 
prospect presented itself of entering the 
service as a subaltern. 

The room was crowded by officers of 
every rank and arm in the service: the 
old, gray-headed general of division ; the 
tall, stout-looking captain of infantry ; the 
thin and boyish figure of the newly-ga- 
zetted cornet, were all there ; every accent, 
every look that marked each trait of na- 
tional distinction in the empire, had its 
representative: the reserved and distant 
Scotchman; the gay, laughing, exuberant 
Patlander ; the dark-eyed and dark-brow- 
ed North Briton, collected in groups, talk- 
ed eagerly together ; while every instant, 
as some new arrival would enter, all eyes 
would turn to the spot, in eager expecta- 
tion of the Duke’s coming. At last.the 
clash of arms, as the guard turned out, ap- 
prised us of his approach, and we had 


| 


ely time to stand up and stop the 
buzz of yoices, when the door opened, and. 
an aide-de-camp proclaimed in a full tohe, 
a hy His Ro Highness the Conymander- 
in-Chief !” ‘ : ; 


st 


' Bowing courteously on ever side, he ad- 
vai y y > 
rapid and -piercing look here and there 
through the room, while with that. tact, 
the essential, gift of his family, he recog- 
nized each person by his name, directing 


from one to the other some passing obser- 


vation. 

«Ah, Sir George Cockburn, how d’ye 
do ?—your son’s appointment is made out. 
Major Conyers, that application shall be 
looked to,, Forbes, you must explain, that 
I cannot possibly put men in the regiment 
of their choice—the service is the first 
thing.. Lord L—, your memorial is be- 
fore the Prince Regent—the cavalry com- 
mand will, I believe, however, include your 
name.” 

While he spoke thus, he approached the 
place where | was standing, when, sudden- 
ly checking himself, he looked at me for a 
moment somewhat sternly. 

<« Why not in uniform, sir ?” 

“Your Royal Highness, I am not in the 
army.” 

‘Not in the army—not in the army? 
And why, may I beg to know, have you—, 
but I’m speaking to Captain O’Malley, if 
I mistake not ?” 

<<T held that rank, sir, once, but family 
necessities compelled me to sel] out ; I have 
now no commission in the service, but am 
come to beseech your Royal Highness’s 
permission to serve as a volunteer.” 

‘¢As a volunteer, eh—a volunteer ? 
Come, that’s right, I like that; but still, 
we want such fellows as you--the man of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Yes, my Lord L—., 
this is one of the stormers ; fought his way 
through the trench among the first ; must 
not be neglected. Hold yourself in readi- 
ness, Captain hang it, I was forgetting 
—Mr. O’Malley, I mean—hold yourself in 
readiness for a staff appointment. Smith- 
son, take a note of this,” So saying, he 
moved on; and I found myself in the 
street, with a heart bounding with delight, 
and a step proud as an emperor's. 

With such rapidity the events of my life 
now followed one upon the other, that 
I could take no note of time as it passed. 
On the fourth day after my conversation 
with the Duke I found myself in Brussels. 
As yet, I heard nothing of the appoint- 
ment, nor was I gazetted to any re 
or any situation on the. staff. It was 
strange enough, too, I met but few of my 
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rough the erowd, turning his 


giment | 


old associates, and not one of those with. 
whom I had been most intimate in my Pe-. 
|ninsular career; but it so chanced. that. 
very many of the regiments who most dis- 

| tinguished themselves in the Spanish cam-, 
aigns, at the peace of 1814 were sent on 
oreign service. My old friend Power: was, 
|L learned, quartered at Courtrai ; and, as 1 


|was perfectly at liberty to dispose of my, | 


moyements at present, I resolved to visit 
| him there. 7 rig B Maes 
_It was a beautiful evening on the 12th 
of June. I had been inquiring concern- 
ing post-horses for my journey, and was, 
returning slowly through the park...The. 
hour was late—near midnight—but a pale 
|moonlight, a calm, unrufiled. air, and, 
stronger ihducements still, the song of the 
nightingales that abound in this place, pre- 
vailed on many of the loungers to prolong 
their stay; and so, from many a shady 
walk and tangled arbor, the clank of a sa- 
bre would strike upon the ear, or the low, 
soft voice of woman would mingle her dul- 
cet sound with the deep tones of her com- 
panion. I wandered on, thoughtful «nd 
alone ; my mind preoccupied so complete- 
ly with the mighty events passing before 
me, I totally forgot my own humble career, 
and the circumstances. of my fortune.. As 
I turned into an alley which leads from 
the Great Walk toward the Palace of the 
Prince of Orange, I found my path ob- 
structed by three persons who were walk- 
ing slowly along in front of me. I was, as 
I have mentioned, deeply absorbed in 
thought, so that I found myself close be- 
hind them before I was aware of their pre- 
sence. ‘I'wo of the party were in uniform, 
and by their plumes, upon which a passing 
ray of moonlight flickered, I could detect 
they were general officers; the third was a 
lady. Unable to pass them, and unwilling 
to turn back, I was unavoidably compelled 
to follow, and, however unwilling, to over- 
hear somewhat of their conversation. 
‘‘You mistake, George, you mistake. 
Depend upon it, this will be no lengthened 
campaign ; victory will soon decide for one 
side or the other. If Napoleon beats the 
Prussians one day, and beat us the next, 
the German. states will rally to his stand- 
ard, and the old confederation or the Rhine 
|will spring up once more, in all the pleni- 
tude of its power. The Champ de Mar 
‘has shown the enthusiasm of France for 
their emperor. Louis XVIII. fled from 
his capital, with few to follow, and none 
to say-*God bless him!’ The warlike 
spirit of the nation is roused again ; the 
interval of peace, too short to teach habits 
of patient and enduring industry, is yet 
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sufficient to whet the appetite for carnage ; 
and nothing was wanting, save the presence 


of Napoleon alone, to restore all the bril- 
liant delusions and intoxicating splendors 
of the empire.” pibbeerais 

TT confess,” said the other, “I take a 
very different view from yours in this mat- 
ter: to me, it seems that France is as tired 
of battles as of the Bourbons—” — 

~ [heard no more ; for, though the speaker 
continued, a misty confusion passed across 
my mind. ‘The tones of his voice, well re- 
membered as they were by me, left me un- 
able to think; and, as I stood motionless 
on the spot, I muttered half aloud, ‘Sir 
George Dashwood.” It was he, indeed ; 
and she who leaned upon his arm could be 
no other than Lucy herself. I know not 
how it was; for many a long month I had 
schooled my heart, and taught myself to 
believe that time had dulled the deep im- 
pression she had made upon me, and that, 
were we to meet again, it would be with 
more sorrow on .my part for my broken 
dream of happiness than of attachment 
and affection for her who inspired it; but 
now, scarcely was I near her—I had not 
gazed upon her looks, I had not even heard 
her voice—and yet, in all their ancient 
force, came back the early passages of my 
love; and, as her footfall sounded gently 
upon the ground, my heart beat scarce 
less audibly. Alas! I could no longer dis- 
guise from myself the avowal that she it 
was, and she only, who implanted in my 
heart the thirst for distinction; and the 
moment was ever present to my mind in 
which, as she threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, she muttered, ‘Oh, why not 
a soldier ?” 

As I thus reflected, an officer in full 
dress passed me hurriedly, and taking off 
his hat as he came up with the party be- 
fore me, bowed obsequiously. 

“My Lord » LT believe, and Sir 
George Dashwood ?” They replied by a 
bow. ‘‘Sir Thomas Picton wishes to speak 
with you both for a moment; he is stand- 
ing beside the ‘Basin’ If you will per- 
mit— ” said he, looking toward Lucy. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Sir George ; “ if 
you will have the goodness to accompany 
us, my daughter will wait our coming here, 
Sit down, Lucy, we shall not be long 
away.” : 

The next moment she was alone. The 
last echoes of their retiring footsteps had 
died away in the grassy walk, and in the 
calm and death-like stillness I could hear 
every rustle of her silk dress. ‘The moon- 
light fell in fitful, straggling gleams be- 
tween the leafy branches, and showed me 
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her countenance, pale as marble. Her eyes 
were upturned slightly; her brown hair, 
divided upon her fair forehead, sparkled 
with a wteath of brilliants, which height- _ 
ened the lustrous effect of her calm beauty ; © 
and now I could perceive her dress bespoke 
that she had been at some of the splendid 
entertainments which followed day after 
day in the busy capital. : 

Thus I stood within a few paces of her, 
to be near to whom, a few hours before, I 
would willingly have given all I possessed in 
the world ; and yet now a barrier, far more 
insurmountable than time and space, inter- 
vened between us; still, it seemed as 
though fortune had presented this inci- 
dent as a last farewell between us. Why 
should I not take advantage of it? Why 
should I not seize the only opportunity 
that might ever occur of rescuing myself 
from the apparent load of ingratitude 
which weighed on my memory? I felt in 
the cold despair of my heart that I could 
have no hold upon her affection; but a 
pride, scarce less strong than the attach- 
ment that gave rise to it, urged me to 
speak. By one violent effort I summoned 
up my courage; and, while I resolved to 
limit the few words I should say merely to 
my vindication, I prepared to advance. 
Just at this instant, however, a shadow 
crossed the path; a rustling sound was 
heard among the branches, and the tall 
figure of a man in a dragoon cloak stood 
before me. Lucy turned suddenly at the 
sound; but scarcely had her eyes been 
bent in the direction, when, throwing off 
his cloak, he sprang forward, and dropped 
at her feet. All my feeling of shame at the 
part I was performing was now succeeded 
by a sense of savage and revengeful hatred. 
It was enough that I should be brought to 
look upon her whom I had lost forever 
without the added bitterness of witnessing 
her preference for a rival. The whirlwind 
passion of my brain stunned and stupefied 
me. Unconsciously I drew my sword from 
my scabbard, and it was only as the pale 
hight fell upon the keen blade that the 
thought flashed across me, “ What could I 
mean to do?” 

**No, Hammersley ”’—it was he indeed 
—said she, ‘fit is unkind, it is unfair, nay, 
it is unmanly to press me thus; I would 
not pain you, were it not that, in sparing 
you now, I should entail deeper injury 
upon you hereafter. Ask me to be your 
sister—your friend ; ask me to feel proudly 
in your triumphs—to glory in your success ; 
all this I do feel; but, oh! I beseech you 
as you value your happiness—as you prize 
mine—ask me no more than this.” 


eo 
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here was a pause of some seconds;| you personally, and an earnest desire to 
and, at length, the low tones of a man’s|serve you in your military career, 
voice, broken and uncertain in their utter- 4D beg torremuinynivoriy: rot 1.0% 
ance, said, fhe a peirie Daye ctor ee «tides j “* Very faithfully - a, it! Pe 
_ know it—I feel it—my heart never —« @nor@E DasHwoop.” 


bade me hope—and now—’tis over.” | 
_ He stood up as he spoke, and while he 
threw the light folds of his mantle’ round 
him, a gleam of light fell upon his features. 
They were pale as death ; two dark circles 
surrounded his sunken eyes, and his blood- 
less lip looked still more ghastly, from the 
dark moustache that drooped above it. 

“Farewell!” said he, slowly, as he 
crossed his arms sadly upon his breast ; “I 
will not pain you more.” 

“Oh! gonot thus from me,” said she, as 
her voice became tremulous with emotion ; 
‘do not add to the sorrow that weighs 
upon my heart. I cannot, indeed I can- 
not, be other than Iam; and I do but hate 
myself to think that I cannot give my 
love where I have given all myesteem. If 
time—” But before she could continue 
further, the noise of approaching footsteps 
was heard, and the voice of Sir George, as 
he came near. Hammersley disappeared 
at once, and Lucy, with rapid steps, advanc- 
ed to meet her father, while 1 remained 
riveted upon the spot.. What a torrent of 
emotions then rushed upon my heart! 
What hopes, long dead or dying, sprang up 
to life again! What visions of long-aban- 
doned happiness flitted before me! Could 
it be, then ? dare I trust myself to think it, 
that Lucy earedfor me ? The thought was 
maddening! With a bounding sense of 
ecstasy, I dashed across the park, resolving, 
at all hazards, to risk everything upon the 
chance, and wait the next morning upon 
Sir George Dashwood. AsI thought thus, 
I reached my hotel, where I found Mike 
in waiting with a letter. As I walked to- 
ward the lamp in the porte cochére, my eye 
fell upon the address. It was General 
Dashwood’s hand ; I tore it open, and read 
as follows : 


«Dear Srr,—Circumstances into which 
you will excuse me entering, having placed 
an insurmountable barrier to our former 
terms of intimacy, you will, I trust, excuse 
me declining the aie of any nearer ac- 
quaintance, and also forgive the liberty I 
take in informing you of it, which step, 
however unpleasant to my feelings, will save 
us both the great pain of meeting. 

“«T have only this moment heard of your 
arrival in Brussels, and take thus the ear- 
liest opportunity of communicating with 

ou. 

“ With every assurance of my respect for 


' : eater "ty 


‘Another note, sir,” said Mike, as he 
thrust into my unconscious hands a letter 
he had just received from an orderly. — 

Stunned, half stupefied, I broke the seal. . 
The contents were but three lines: 


‘¢ Srx,—I have the honor to inform you, 
that Sir Thomas Picton has appointed you 
an extra aide-de-camp on his personal staff. 
You will, therefore, present yourself to- 
morrow morning at the Adjutant-General’s 
office, to*receive your appointment and in- 
structions. 

‘<I have the honor to be, etce., 
«¢G,. Frrzroy.” 


Crushing the two letters in my fevered 
hand, I retired to my room, and threw my- 
self, dressed asI was, upon my bed. Sleep, 
that seems to visit us in the saddest as in 
the happiest times of our existence, came 
over me, and I did not wake until the 
bugles of the Ninety-fifth were sounding 
the réveil through the park, and the bright 
beams of the morning sun were peering 
through the window. 


es 


CHAPTER CXVIL 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


‘¢Mr. O’Matey,” said a voice, as my 
door opened, and an officer in undress 
entered. ‘‘Mr. O’Malley, I believe you 
received your appointment last night on 
General Picton’s staff ?” 

I bowed in reply, as he resumed : 

<¢ Sir Thomas desires you will proceed to 
Courtrai with these dispatches in all haste. 
I don’t know if you are well mounted, but 
I recommend you, in any case, not to’spare 
your cattle.” 

So saying, he wished me a good-morning, 
and lef me, in a state of no small doubt 
and difficulty, to my own_ reflections. 
What the deuce was I to do? I had no 
horse; I knew not where to find one. 
What uniform should I wear? For, al- 
though appointed on the staff, I was not 
gazetted to any regiment that I knew of, 
and hitherto had been wearing an undress 
frock and a foraging cap; for [could not 
bring myself to appear as a civilian among 
so many military acquaintances. No time 
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was, however, to be lost; so L proceeded | I was: directed. to the door, of the village 


to put on. my old Fourteenth uniform, |inn, whete, dismounting, I knocked. for — 


wondering whether my costume might not |some moments, but without success. At 
cost me a: reprimand in the very outset of |length, when I had made an uproar suffi« 
my career, Meanwhile I dispatched Mike | cient to:alarm the entire village, the case- 
to see after a horse, caring little for the}ment above the door slowly opened, amd a 
time, the. merits, or the price of the animal, | head enveloped ima huge cotton nightcap 


provided. he served my present: purpose. 
In less than twenty minutes my worthy 
. follower appeared beneath .my window, 
surrounded by, a: considerable mob, who 
seemed to take no small interest in the 
proceedings: o} sewed sili oved D418? 
_ ‘© What the deuce is the matter ?” cried 
I, as L opened the sash, and looked out.. 
‘* Mighty little’s the matter, your honor ; 
it’s the savages here that’s admiring, my 


horsemanship,” said Mike, as he belabored.| - 


a tall, scraggy-looking mule with a stick 
which bore an uncommon. résemblance to 
a broom-handle. 

“What do you mean to do with that 
beast 2?” said 1. ‘* You surely, don’t ex- 
pect me; to ride a mule to Courtrai,?”’ | 

“Faith, and if you don’t, you are likely 
to walk the journey ; for thereisn’t a horse 
to be had. for. love or money in the town : 
but I am told that, Mr. Marsden is coming 
up to-morrow, with plenty, so that you 
may as well take the journey out of the 
soft horns as spoil a better; and if he only 
makes as good use of his forelegs as he 
does of the hind ones, he'll think little of | 
the road.” 

A vicious lash out behind served in a 
moment to corroborate Mike’s assertion, 
and to scatter the crowd on every side. 

However indisposed, to exhibit myself 
with such a turn-out, my time did not 
admit.of any delay ;.and so, arming myself 
with my dispatches, and having procured 
the necessary information as to the road, I 
set out from the Belle Vue, amid an ill- 
suppressed titter of merriment from. the 
mob, which nothing but fear of Mike and | 
his broomstick prevented becoming a regu- 
lar shout of laughter. 

It was near nightfall, as, tired and weary 
of the road, I entered the little village of 
Halle. All was silent and noiseless in the 
deserted, streets; not a lamp. threw. its 
glare upon the pavement, nor even. a soli- 
tary candle flickered through the case- 
ment. Unlike a town . garrisoned. by 
troops, neither sentry nor outpost was to 
be met with; nothing gave evidence that 
the place was held by a large body of men ; 
and I could not help feeling struck, as the 
footsteps of my.mule were echoed along 
the causeway, with the silence. almost. of 
desolation around me. By the creaking of 
asign, as ib swung mournfully to and fro, 


—so, at least, it appeared to me from the 
/size—protruded itself. After muttering a 
‘curse in about the most barbarous French 
lever heard; he asked me what I wanted: 
there; to which I replied most nationally, 
by asking, in, return, where the British 
dragoons were quartered? 

«They have left for Nivelle, this morn- 
ing, to join some regiments of your own 
country.” ie 
‘‘Ah!,ah!” thought I, ‘fhe mistakes 
me for a Brunswicker ;” to which, by the 
uncertain light, my uniform gaye me some 
resemblance. As :it: was: now impossible 
for:me to proceed further, I begged to ask 
where I could procure accommodation for 
the mght. 

‘* At the Burgomaster’s, Turn to your 
left at the end of this street, and you will 
soon find it. ‘They have got.some English 
officers there, who, I believe in my soul, 
never sleep.” 

This was, at least, pleasant intelligence, 
and promised a better termination to my 
journey than I had begun to hope for; so, 
wishing my friend a good-night, to which 
he willingly responded, I resumed my way 
down the street. As he closed the window, 
once more leaving me to my own reflec- 
tions, I began tq wonder within myself to 
what arm of the service belonged these 
officers to whose convivial gifts he bore 
testimony. As I turned the corner of the 
street, | soon discovered the correctness of 
his information. A broad glare of light 
stretched across the entire pavement from 
a large house with a clumsy stone portico 
before it. On coming nearer, the sound | of 
voices, the roar of laughter, the shouts of 
merriment that issued forth, plainly be- 
spoke that a jovial party were seated with- 
in.’ The half-shutter which: closed the 
lower part of the windows prevented my 
obtaining a view of the proceedings ; but, 
haying cautiously approached the case- 
ment, [ managed to creep on the window- 
sill, and look into the room. 

There the scene was certainly a curious 
one. Around a large table sat a party of 
some twenty persons, the singularity of 
whose appearance may be conjectured, 
when I mention that all those who appear- 
ed to be British officers were dressed in the 
robes of the échevins (or aldermen) of the 
village ; while some others, whose looks 
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oke them as sturdy Flemings, sported | better judges of mutton broth than sherry 
the cocked Tats and cavalry helmets of n ns on shank Mot) 40 es 
ir associates. He who ay 1d Tsay, Major are forgetting this 
ruler of the feast sat with his eke toward | song oft pibiieéd bad ae) be : P oD 
me, and wore, in addition to the dress of|  ‘ Yes, yes,” said several voices together ; 
Be matiat cis! divans, which gave | ‘‘the song, Major! the song!” | ; 
m something the air of a grotesque| ‘Time enough for that; we're doing 
screen at its potations. A huge fire blazed | very well as it is. Upon my life, though, 
upon the ample hearth, before which were | they hold a deal of wine. thought we'd 
spread several staff uniforms, whose drab-| have }had them fit to bargain with before 
bled and soaked appearance denoted the|ten; and see, it’s near midnight; and I 
reason of the party's. change of habili-|must, have my. forage accounts ready 
ments. Every imaginable species of drink- | for the Commissary-General by to-morrow. 
ing-vessel figured upon the board, from the | morning.” 
rich flagon of chased silver to the humble} This speech having informed me the 
cruche we see in a Teniers picture. As|reason of the Major’s presence there, I 
well as I could hear, the language of the | resolved to wait no longer a mere spectator 
company seemed to be French, or, at least, | of theirproceedings ; so, dismounting from 
such an imitation of that language which| my position, I commenced a vigorous at- 
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servedas a species of neutral territory for 
both parties to meet in. 

He of the tabard spoke louder than the 
others, and although, from the execrable 
endeavors he made to express himself in 
French, his natural voice was much al- 
tered, there was yet something in his ac- 
cents which seemed perfectly familiar to 


me. 

“Vosheer ? Abbey,” said he, placing his 
arm familiarly on the shoulder of a portly 
personage, whose shaven crown strangely 
contrasted with a pair of corked mous- 
tachios—‘‘ Mosheer Abbey, nous sommes 
fréres, et moi, savez-vous, suts évéque,—’ pon 
my lifeit’s true; I might have been Bishop 
of Saragossa, if I only consented to leave 
the Twenty-third. Jé swis bong Catho- 
ligue.~ Lord bless you, if you saw how I 
loved the nunneries in Spain! J’ai treés 
jolly souvenirs of those nunneries ; a goodly 
company of little silver saints ; and this 
waistcoat you see—mong gilet—was a satin 
petticoat of our Lady of Loretto.” 

Need I say, that before this speech was 
concluded, I had recognized in the speaker 
nobody but» that inveterate old villain, 
Monsoon himself. 

<< Permettez, votre Excellence,” said a 
hale, jolly-looking personage on his left, as 
he filled the Major’s goblet with obsequi- 
ous politeness. 

<« Bong engfong,” replied Monsoon, tap- 
ping him familiarly on the head. ‘* Bur- 
gomaster, you are a trump; and when I 
get my promotion, I’ll make you prefect in 
a wine district. Pass the lush, and don’t 
look sleepy !_ ‘ Drowsiness,” says Solomon, 
‘clothes a@ man in rags;’ and no man 
knew the world better than Solomon. 


Don’t) you be laughing, you raw boys. | 


Never mind them, Addey ; ils sont petits 
gargongs—fags from Eton and Harrow ; 


tack upon the door. 

It was some time before I was heard ; 
but at length the door was opened, and I 
was accosted by an Englishman, who, in a 
strange compound of French and English, ~ 
asked ““ what the devil I meant by all that 
uproar ?” Determining to niet my old 
friend the Major, I replied, that ‘‘ 1 was 
an aide-de-camp to General Picton, and 
had come down on very unpleasant busi- 
ness.”” By this time the noise of the party 
within had completely subsided, and, from 
a few whispered sentences, and their thick- 
ened breathing, I perceived that they were 
listening. 

‘‘ May I ask, sir,” continued I, “if Ma- 
| jor Monsoon is here ?” 
| Yes,” stammered out the Ensign, for 
such he was. 

‘< Sorry for it, for his sake,” said I ; “but 
'my orders are peremptory.” 

A deep groan from within, and a mut- 
tered request to pass down the sherry, 
nearly overcame my gravity; but [resumed: 
| “Tf you will permit me, I will make the 
affair as short as possible. The Major, I 
presume, is here ?”’ 

So saying, I pushed forward into the 
room, where now a slight scufiling noise 
‘and murmur of voices had succeeded si- 
‘lenee. Brief as was the interval of our 
colloquy, the scene within had, notwith- 
standing, undergone considerable change. 
The English officers, hastily throwing off 
their aldermanic robes, were busily array- 
‘ing themselves in their uniforms, while 
' Monsoon himself, with a huge basin of wa- 
‘ter before him, was endeavoring to wash 
‘the cork from his countenance in the cor- 
|ner of his tabard. 

«‘ Very hard upon me, all this ; upon my 
Picton is always at me, just 
The 


life, so it is. 
as if we had not been school-fellows. 
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service is getting worse everyday. Regar- 
dez-mot, Curey, mong face est propre? 
‘Eh? There, thank you. Good fellow the 
Curey is, but takes a deal of fluid, Oh, 
Burgomaster ! I fear it is all up with me! 
No more fun, no more jollification, no 
more plunder—and how I did do it! No- 
thing like watching one’s little chances ! 
‘The poor is hated even by his neighbor.’ 
Oui, Curey, it is Solomon says that, and 
they must have had a heavy poor-rate in 
his day to make him say so, Another glass 
of sherry !” 

By this time I approached the back of 
his chair, and, slapping him heartily on 
the shoulder, called out, 

“ Major! old boy, how goes it ?” 

«Kh ?—what ?—how !—whois this ? It 
can’t be—egad, sure it is, though. 
Charley! Charley O’Malley, you scape- 
grace, where have you been? When did 
you join ?” 

«A week ago, Major. I could resist it 
“no longer. I did my best to be a country 
gentleman, and behave respectably, but 
the old temptation was too strong for me. 
Fred Power and yourself, Major, had ruined 
my education ; and here I am once more 
amongst you.” 

<*¢ And so Picton, and the arrest, and all 
that, was nothing but a joke?” said the 
old fellow, rolling his wicked eyes with a 
most cunning expression. 

‘‘ Nothing more, Major ; set your heart 
at rest.” 

“ What a scamp you are,” said he, with 
another grin. ‘‘ J/ est mon fils—il est mon 
fils, Curey,” presenting me as he spoke, 
while the Burgomaster, in whose eyes the 
Major seemed no inconsiderable personage, 
saluted me with profound respect. 

Turning at once toward this function- 
ary, I explained that I was the bearer of 
important dispatches, and that my horse 
—I was ashamed to say my mule—haying 
fallen lame, I was unable to proceed. 

‘Can you procure me a remount, Mon- 
sieur ?” said IJ, ‘‘for I must hasten on to 
Courtrai.” 

«Tn half an hour you shall be provided, 
as well as with a mounted guide for the 
road. Le fils de son Excellence,” said he, 
with emphasis, bowing to the Major as 
he spoke; who, in his turn, repaid the 
courtesy with a still lower obeisance. 

“Sit down, Charley; here is a clean 
slass. I am delighted to sce you, my boy ! 
They tell me you have got a capital estate, 
and plenty of ready. Lord! we so wanted 
you, as there’s scarcely a fellow with six- 
pence among us. Give me the lad that 
can do a bit of paper at three months, and 
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always be ready for a renewal! You 
haven’t got a twenty-pound note?” This” 
was dae sotto voce. ‘‘ Never mind, ten 
will do; you will give me the remainder 
at Brussels. Strange, is it not, I have not 
seen a bit of clean bank paper like this for 
above a twelvemonth !” This was said as 
he thrust his hand into his pocket, with 
one of those peculiar leers upon his coun- 
tenance which, unfortunately, betrayed 
more satisfaction at his success than grati- 
tude for the service. ‘‘ You are looking 
fat—too fat, I think,” said he, serutinizin 
me from head to foot; “but the life we 


lare leading just now will soon take that 


off. Theslave-trade is luxurious indolence 
compared to it. Post haste to Nivelle one 
day ; down to Ghent the next; forty miles 
over a paved road in a hand-gallop, and an 
aide-de-camp with a watch in his hand at 
the end of it, to report if you are ten min- 
utes too late. And there is Wellington 
has his eye everywhere; there is not a 
truss of hay served to the cavalry, nora 
pair of shoes half-soled in the regiment, 
that he don’t know of it. I’ve got it over 
the knuckles already.” 

‘‘How so, Major ?—how was that ?” 

“Why, he ordered me to picket two 
squadrons of the Seventh, and a supper 
was waiting. I didn’t like to leave my 
quarters, so I took up my telescope and 
pitched upon a sweet little spot of ground 
on a hill; rather difficult to get up, to be 
sure, but a beautiful view when you’re on 
it. ‘There is your ground, Captain,’ said 
I, as I sent one of my people to mark the 
spot. He did not like it much ; however, 
he was obliged to go. And, would you be- 
lieve it ?—so much for bad luck !—there 
turned out to be no water within two miles 
of it—not a drop, Charley ; and so, about 
eleven at night, the two squadrons moved 
down into Grammont to wet their lips, 
and, what is worse, to report me to the 
commanding officer. And, only think! 
they put me under arrest because Provi- 
gente did not make a river run up a moun- 
tain !’ 

Just as the Major finished speaking, the 
distant clatter of horses’ feet and the clank 
of cavalry was heard approaching. We all 
rushed eagerly to the door; and scarcely 
had we done so, when a squadron of dra- 
goons came riding up the street, at a fast 
trot. 

**T say, good people,” cried the officer 
in French, ‘‘ where does the Burgomaster 
live here ?” 

‘‘Fred Power, ’pon my life!” shouted 
the Major. 

“* Eh, Monsoon! that you ? 
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Give me a 


tumbler of wine, old boy ; you are sure to 
have some, and I am desperately blown.” 

“Get down, Fred, get down ; we have 
an old friend here.” 

Who the deuce d’ye mean ?” said he, 
aaa himself from the saddle, he 
strode into the room. “‘ Charley O’Malley! 
by all that’s glorious!” 

«Fred, my gallant fellow !” said I. 

«Tt was but this morning, Charley, that 
I so wished for you here. The French are 
advancing, my lad : they have crossed the 
frontier; Ziethen’s corps have been at- 
tacked, and driven in; Blucher is falling 
back upon Ligny; and the campaign is 
opened. But I must press forward: the 
regiment is close behind me, and we are 
ordered to push for Brussels in all haste.” 

“Then these dispatches,” said I, show- 
ing my packet, ‘‘’tis unnecessary to pro- 
ceed with ?” 

“Quite so. Get into the saddle, and 
come back with us.” 

The Burgomaster had kept his word 
with me ; so, mounted upon a strong hack- 
ney, I set out with Power on the road to 
Brussels. I have had occasion more than 
once to ask pardon of my reader for the 
prolixity of my narrative, so I shall not 
trespass on him here by the detail of our 
conversation as we jogged along. Of me 
and my adventures he already knows 
enough—perhaps too much. My friend 
Power’s career, abounding as it did in 
striking incidents, and all the light and 
shadow of a soldier’s life, yet not bearing | 
upon any of the characters I have present- 
ed to your acquaintance, except in one in- 
stance, of that only shall I speak. 

«¢ And the Senhora, Fred, how goes your 
fortune in that quarter ?” 

‘‘ Gloriously, Charley! I am every day 
expecting the promotion in my regiment 
which is to make her mine.” 

“You have heard from her lately, 
then ?” 

‘‘ Heard from her! Why, man, she is 
in Brussels.” 

«In Brussels ?” 

‘© be sure. Don Emanuel is in high 
favor with the Duke, and is now Commis- 
sary-General with the army ; and the Sen- 
hora is the belle of the Rue Royale, or, at 
least, it?s a divided sovereignty between 
her and Lucy Dashwood. And now, Char- 
ley, let me ask, what of her? There— 
there, don’t blush, man; there is quite 
enough moonlight to show how tender you 
are in that quarter.” 

<¢Once for all, Fred, pray spare me on 
that subject. You have been far too for- 
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tunate in your affaire de cewr, and I too| 
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much the reverse, to permit much sympa- 
thy between’ us.” . 

‘Do you not visit, then ? or is it a cut 
between you ?” tae . 

‘‘T have never met her since the night 
of the masquerade of the Villa—at least, to 
speak to— . 

““ Well, I must confess, you seem to man- 
age your own affairs much worse than your 
friends’; not but that in so doing you are 
exhibiting a very Irish feature of your 
character. In any case, you will come to 
the ball? Inez will be delighted to see 
you; and I have got over all my jealousy.” 

<¢What ball? I never heard of it.” 

«Never heard of it! Why, the Duchess 
of Richmond’s, of course. Pooh, pooh ! 
man; not invited ?—of course you are 
invited ; the staff are never left out on such 
occasions. You will find your card at your 
hotel on your return.” 

‘“‘In any case, Fred—” 

‘*T shall insist upon your going. I have 
no arriére pensée about a reconciliation 
with the Dashwoods ; no subtle scheme, on 
my honor; but simply I feel that you will 
never give yourself fair chances in the 
world, by indulging your habit of shrink- 
ing from every embarrassment. Don’t be 
offended, boy; I know you have pluck 
enough to storm a battery ; have seen you 
under fire before now. What avails your 
courage in the field if you have not pre- 
sence of mind in the drawing-room ? Be- 
sides, everything else out of the question, 
it is a breach of etiquette toward your chief 
to decline such an invitation.” 

“You think so ?” 

<‘'Think so?—no; I am sure of it.” 

«¢Then, as to uniform, Fred ?” 

“Oh, as to that, easily managed. And, 
now I think of it, they have sent me an 
unattached uniform, which you can have; 
but remember, my boy, if I put you in my 
coat, I don’t want you to stand in my 
shoes. Don’t forget, also, that I am your 
debtor in horse-flesh, and fortunately able 
to repay you. I have got such a charger 5 


‘|your own favorite color, dark chestnut, 


and, except one white leg, not aspot about 
him ; can carry sixteen stone over a five- 
foot fence, and as steady as a rock under 
fire.” 

‘‘But, Fred, how are you—” 

‘Oh, never mind me; I have six in my 
stable, and intend to share with you. The 
fact is, I have been transferred from one 
staff to another for the last six months, 
and four of my number are presents. Is 
Mike with you? Ah! glad to hear it: you 
will never get on without that fellow. Be- 
sides, it is a capital thing to have sucha 
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connecting link with one’s nationality. No 
fear of your ever forgetting Ireland with 
Mr. Free in your company. You are not 


aware that we have been correspondents ? | 


—a fact, ] assure you. Mike wrote me two 
letters ; and. such letters they were! ‘The 
last was a Jeremiad over your decline and 
fall, with a very ominous picture of a cer- 
tain Miss Baby Blake.” | RO 

“«‘Confound the rascal ! ” 

“‘ By Jove, though, Charley, you were 
coming it rather strong with Baby. Inez 
saw the letter, and as well as she could de- 
cipher Mike’s hieroglyphics, saw there was 
something in it; but the name Baby puz- 
zled her immensely, and she set the whole 
thing down to your great love of children. 
I don’t think that Lucy quite agreed with 
her,” ; 

“‘Did she tell it to Miss Dashwood ?” I 
inquired with fear and trembling. 

“Oh, that she did; in fact, Inez never 
ceases talking of you to Lucy. But come, 
lad, don’t look so grave ; let’s have another 
brush with the enemy ; capture a battery 
of their guns; carry off a French marshal 
or two; get the Bath for your services, and 
be thanked in general orders, and I will 
wager all my chdteaux en Espagne that 
everything goes well.” 

Thus chatting away, sometimes over the 
past, of our former friends and gay com- 
panions, of our days of storm and sunshine; 
sometimes indulging in prospects for the 
future, we trotted along, and, as the day 
was breaking mounted the ridge of low 
hills, from whence, at the distance of a 
couple of leagues, the city of Brussels came 
into View. 


CHAPTER CXVIII. 
THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S BALL. 


WHETHER we regard the illustrious and 
distinguished personages who thronged 
_ around, or we think of the portentous mo- 
ment in which it was given, the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball, on the night of the 
15th of June, 1815, was not only one of the 
most memorable, but, in its interest, the 
most exciting entertainment that the me- 
mory of any one now living can compass. 

There is always something of no common 
interest in seeing the bronzed and war- 
worn soldier mixing in the crowd of light- 
hearted and brilliant beanty. ‘To watch 
the eye whose proud glance has flashed o’er 
the mail-clad squadrons, now bending 
meekly beneath the look of some timid girl; 
to hear the voice that, high above the bat- 
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tle or the breeze, has shouted the hoarse’ 
word ‘‘ Charge 
low, soft murmur of flattery or compliment; 
this, at any time, is a picture full of its own 
charm ; but when we'see these heroes of a 
hundred fights ; when we look upon these 
hardy veterans, upon whose worn brow the 
whitened locks of time are telling, indulg- 
ing themselves in the careless gayety of a 


|moment, snatched, as it were, from the 


arduous career of their existence, while the 
tramp of the advancing enemy shakes the 
very soil they stand on, and where it may 
be doubted whether each aide-de-camp who 
enters comes a new votary of pleasure or 
the bearer of tidings that the troops of the 
foe are advancing, and already the work of 
death has begun ;—this is, indeed, a scene 
to make the heart throb, and the pulse beat 
high ; this isa moment, second in its proud* 


|excitement only to the very crash.and din 


of battle itself; and into this. entrancing 
whirlwind of passion and) of pleasure, of 
brilliant beauty and ennobled greatness of 
all that is lovely in woman, and all that is 
chivalrous and: heroic in man, I brought a 
heart which, young in years, was yet tem- 
pered by disappointment ; still, such was 
the fascination, such the brilliancy of the 
spectacle, that scarcely had I entered, than 
I felt a change come over me—the old 
spirit of my boyish ardor—that high- 
wrought enthusiasm to do something—to 
be something which men may speak of— 
shot suddenly through me, and I felt my 
cheek tingle, and my temples throb, as 
name after name of starred and titled of- 
ficers were announced, to think that to me, 
also, the path of glorious enterprise was 
opening. 

“*Come along, come along,” said Power, 
catching me by the arm, “ you’ve not been 
presented to the Duchess ; I know her, I’ll 
do it for you—or perhaps it is better Sir 
Thomas Picton should ; in any ease, § filez? 
after me, for the dark-eyed Senhora is sure- 
ly expecting us. ‘There, do you see that 
dark, intelligent-looking fellow leaning 
over the end of the sofa? that is Alava ; 
and there, you know who that is, that beaw 
idéal of a hussar ? Look how jauntingly 
he earries himself; see the careless but 
graceful sling with which he edges through 
the crowd; and look !—mark his bow !— 
did you see that, Charley ?—did you cateh 
the quick glance he shot yonder, and the 
soft smile that showed his white teeth ? 
Depend upon it, boy, some fair heart is not 
the better nor the easier for that look.” 

** Who is it ?” said I. 

‘* Lord Uxbridge, to be sure ; the hand- 
somest fellow in the service: and there 
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talking with Vivian 5 the |+o distract the attention of the player, "As 


goes Vandeleur, 
other, to the left, is Pon vtron weolin 
Be « But stay, Fred, tell. me who. that is ig 


For + or two, I had some difficult 
Pos gr ag attention to the quarter 
desired. The individual I pointed out was 


form of blue and gold, though singularly 
plain, had a look of richness about 1t; be- 
sides that, among the orders which covered 
his breast, he wore one star of great bril- 
liancy and size. This, however, was his 
least distinction ; for although surrounded 
onevery side by those who might be deem- 
ed the very types and pictures of their caste, 
there was something-in the easy but up- 
right carriage of his head, the intrepid 
character of his features, the bold and vig- 
orous flashing of his deep blue eye, that 
marked him as no common man. He was 
talking with an old and prosy-looking per- 
sonage, in civilian dress ; and while Icould 
detect an anxiety to get free from a tire- 
some companion, there was an air of defe- 
rential, and even kind attention in his man- 
ner, absolutely captivating. 

« A thorough gentleman, Fred, whoever 
he be,” said I. 

<<] should think so,” replied Power, 
dryly, “and as our countrymen would say, 
‘The devil thank him for it!’ That is the 
Prince of Orange; but see, look at him 
now, his features have learned another 
fashion.” And true it was; with a smile 
of the most winning softness, and with a 
yoice, whose slightly foreign accent took 
nothing from its interest, I heard him en- 
gaging a partner for a waltz. 

There was a flutter of excitement in the 
circle as the lady rose to take his.arm, and 
a muttered sound of, ‘‘ How very beauti- 
ful, quelle est belle! c'est un ange! ” on all 
sides. 1 leaned forward to catch a glance 
as she passed—it was Lucy Dashwood. 
Beautiful beyond anything I had ever seen 
her, her lovely features lit up with pleasure 
and with pride, she looked in every way 
worthy to lean upon the arm of. royalty. 
The graceful majesty of her walk, the 
placid loveliness of her gentle smile, struck 
every one as she passed on. As for me, 
totally forgetting all else, not seeing or 
hearing aught around me, I followed her 
with my eye until she was lost amongst the 
crowd, and then, with an impulse of which 
I was not master, followed in her steps. 

“his way, this way,” said Power; ‘‘I 
see the Senhora.” So saying, we entered 
a little boudoir, where a party was playing 
at cards. Leaning on the back of a chair, 
Inez was endeavoring, with that mixture 
of coquetry and half malice she possessed, 


Power came near, shé scarcely turned her 
head to give him a kind of saucy smile; 
while, seeing me, she held. out her. hand 


| with friendly warmth, and seemed ‘quite 
somewhat above the middle size ; his uni- ier: 


happy to, meet mé..«:«iiteoadii ef aint oss 
© Do, pray, take her away : get her to 
dance, to eat ice, or flirt with you, for 
Heaven’s sake!” said the halt John’ 
voice of her victim. ‘‘I have revoked 
twice, and misdealt four times, since she 
has been here. Believe me, I shall take it 
as the greatest favor, if you will—? 

As he got thus far he turned round to- 
ward me, and I perceived it was Sir George 
Dashwood. The meeting was as awkward 
for him as for me; and, while a deep flush 
covered my face, he muttered some unin- 
telligible apology; and Inez burst into a fit 
of laughter at the Judricous contretemps 
of our situation. 

“T will dance with you now, if you like,” 
said she, “and that will be punishing all 
three, Eh, Master Fred ?” 

So saying, she took my arm as I led her 
toward the ball-room. 

‘And so you really are not friends with 
the Dashwoods ! lowe very provoking, 
and how foolish, too! But, really, Cheva- 
lier, I must say you treat ladies very ill. 
I don’t forget your conduct tome. Dear 
me, I wish we could move forward, there 
is some one pushing me dreadfully !” 

‘Get on, ma’am, get on !”’ said a sharp, 
decided yoice behind me. I turned, half 
smiling, to see the speaker. It was the 
Duke of Wellington himself, who, with his 
eye fixed upon some person ata distance, 
seemed to care very little for any interven- 
ing obstruction. As I made way for him 
to pass between us, he looked hardly at 
me, while he said, in a short, quick way, 

“‘Know your face very well: how d’ye 
do?” With this brief recognition he 
passed on, leaving me to console Inez for 
her crushed sleeve, by informing her who 
had done it. 

The ball was now at its height. The 
waltzers whirled past in the wild excite- 
ment of the dance. The inspiriting strains 
of the music, the sounds of laughter, the 
din, the tumult, all made up that strange 
medley which, reacting upon the minds of 
those who cause it, increases the feeling of 
pleasurable abandonment, making the old 
feel young, and the young intoxicated with 
delight. 

As the Senhora leaned upon me, fatigued 
with waltzing, I was endeavoring to sus- 
tain a conversation with her; while my 
thoughts were wandering with my eyes to 
where I had last seen Lucy Dashwood. 


“It must be something of importance ; | 
‘T’m sure it is,” said she, at the conclusion 
of a speech of which I had not heard one 
word. ‘Look at General Picton’s face !” 

“Very pretty, indeed,” said I; ‘but 
the hair is unbecoming,” replying to some 
previous observation she had made, and 
still lost in a reverie. A hearty burst of 
laughter was her answer, as she gently 
shook my arm, saying, 

“You really are too bad! You never 
listened to one word I’ve been telling you, 
but keep continually staring with your 
eyes here and there, turning this way, and 
looking that ; and the dull and vacant un- 
meaning smile; answering at random, in 
the most provoking manner. There, now, 
pray pay attention, and tell me what that 
means.” As she said this, she pointed 
with her fan to where a dragoon officer, in 
splashed and spattered uniform, was stand- 
ing, talking to some three or four general 
officers. ‘* But here comes the Duke; it 
can’t be anything of consequence.” 

At the same instant the Duke of Well- 
ington passed with the Duchess of Rich- 
mond on his arm. 

“No, Duchess; nothing to alarm you. 
Did you say ice ?” 

«There, you heard that, I hope ?” said 
Inez ; ‘‘ there is nothing to alarm us.” 

“Go to General Picton at once; but 
don’t let it be remarked,” said an officer, 
in a whisper, as he passed close by me. 

“‘TInez, I have the greatest curiosity to 
learn what that new arrival has to say for 
himself; and, if you will permit me, I’ll 
leave you with Lady Gordon for one mo- 
ment—” 

‘‘ Delighted, of all things. You are, 
without exception, the most tiresome— 
Good-by.” 

“¢ Sans adieu,” said I, as I hurried 
through the crowd toward an open win- 
dow, on the balcony outside of which Sir 
Thomas Picton was standing. 

“* Ah, Mr. O’Malley ! have you a pencil ? 
There, that’ll do. Ride down to Etterbeeck 
with this order for Godwin. You have 
heard the news, I suppose, that the French 
are in advance ? The Seventy-ninth will 
muster in the Grande Place. The Ninety- 
second and the T'wenty-eighth along the 
Park and the Boulevard. Napoleon left 
Fresne this morning. The Prussians have 
fallen back. Ziethen has been beaten. We 
march at once,” 

‘«'T'o-morrow, sir ?” : 

“No, sir; to-night. There! don’t de- 
lay. But, above all, let everything be done 
quietly and noiselessly. The Duke will 
remain here for an hour longer, to prevent | 
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suspicion. When you've executed your 
} % reas | } ' 


orders, come back here.” 


I mounted the first horse I could find at 
the door, and galloped with top speed over 
the heavy causeway to Etterbeeck. In two | 
minutes the drum beat to arms, and the 


men were mustering as I left. Thence I 
hastened to the barracks of the Highland 
brigade and the 28th Regiment ; and, be- 
fore half an hour, was back in the ball- 
room, where, from the din.and tumult, I 
guessed the scene of pleasure and dissipa- 
tion continued unabated. As I hurried 
up the staircase, a throng of persons were 
coming down, and I was obliged to step 
aside to let them pass. art 

*©Ah! come here, pray,” said Picton, 
who, with a lady, cloaked and hooded, 
leaning upon his arm, was struggling to 
make way through the crowd. ‘‘'The very 
man !” 

*<Will you excuse me, if I commit you- 


to the care of my aide-de-camp, who will 


see you to your carriage ? The Duke has 
just desired to see me.” This he said in a 
hurried and excited tone; and the same 
moment beckoned to me to take the lady’s 
arm. . 

It was with some difficulty I succeeded 
in reaching the spot, and had only time to 
ask whose carriage I should call for, ere we 
arrived in the hall. 

“‘Sir George Dashwood’s,” said a low, 
soft voice, whose accents sank into my very 
heart. Heaven! it was Lucy herself; it 
was her arm that leaned on mine, her locks 
that fluttered beside me, her hand that 
hung so near, and yet I could not speak. 
I tried one word ; but a choking feeling in 
my throat prevented utterance, and already 
we were upon the door-steps. 

“Sir George Dashwood’s carriage,” shout- 
ed the footman, and the announcement 
was repeated by the porter. The steps 
were hurried down; the footman stood, 
door in hand ; and I led her forward, mute 
and trembling. Did she know me? I 
assisted her as she stepped in; her hand 
touched mine: it was the work of a sec- 
ond; to me it was the bliss of years. She 
leaned a little forward, and, as the servant 
put up the -steps, said, in her soft, sweet 
tone, * Thank you, sir. Good-night.” 

I felt my shoulder touched by some one, 
who, it appeared, was standing close to me 
for some seconds; but so occupied was I 
in gazing at her, that I paid no attention 
to the circumstance. The carriage drove 
away, and disappeared in the thick dark- 
ness of a starless night. IL turned to re- 
enter the house, and, as I did so, the night 
lamp of the hall fell upon the features of 
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the man beside me, and showed me the 
pale and corpse-like face of Fred Ham- 

rsley. His = was bent upon me with 
an e ion of fierce and fiery passion, in 
which the sadness of long suffering also 
mingled. His bloodless lips parted, moved 
as though speaking, while yet no sound 
issued ; and his nostril, dilating and con- 
tracting by turns, seemed to denote some 
deep and hidden emotion that worked 


— within him. 


«‘ Hammersley,” said I, holding out my 
hand toward him. “Hammersley, do not 
always mistake me.” 

He shook his head mournfully as it fell 
forward upon his breast ; and, covering his 
arm, moved slowly away without speaking. 

General Picton’s voice, as he descended 
the stairs, accompanied by Generals Van- 
deleur and Vivian, aroused me at once, and 
I hurried toward him. 

‘Now, sir; to horse. The troops will 
defile by the Namur gate; and meet me 
there in an hour. Meanwhile tell Colonel 
Cameron that he must march with the 
light companies of his own and the Ninety- 
second at once.” 

**T say, Picton, they'll say we were 
taken by surprise in England; won’t 
they?” said a sharp, strong voice, in a 
half-laughing tone, from behind. 

“No, your Grace,” said Sir Thomas, 
bowing slightly; ‘‘ theyll scarcely do so, 
when they hear the time we took to get 
under arms.” 


I heard no more; but, throwing myself | 


into the saddle of my troop-horse, once 


more rode back to the Belle Vue, to make | 


ready for the road. 

The thin pale crescent of a new moon, 
across which masses of dark and inky 
clouds were hurrying, tipped with its faint 


and sickly light the tall minarets of the | 


Hotel de Ville, as I rode into the ‘‘ Grande 
Place.” Although midnight, the streets 
were as crowded as at noonday ; horse, foot, 
and dragoons passing and h 
the wild pibroch of the H 


hoarse trumpet of the cavalry ; the inces- 
sant roll of the drum, mingled their 
sounds with the tide of human yoices, in 
which every accent was heard, from the 
reckless cheer of anticipated victory, to the 
heart-piercing shriek of woman’s agony. 


Lights gleamed from every window ; from | 


the doors of almost every house poured 
forth a crowd of soldiers and townsfolk. 
The sergeants on on 
telling off their men, 
countenances evidencing no semblance of 
emotion; while near them, some young 


urrying hither ; | 
ighlander ; the | 
mellow bugle of the Seventy-first ; the | 


e side might be seen | 
their cool and steady | 


\ 
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ensign, whose beardless cheek and vacant 
smile bespoke the mere boy, looked on, 
with mingled pride and wonder, at the 
wild scene before him, Every now and 
then some general officer, with his staff, 
came cantering past ; and, as the efforts to 
muster and form the troops grew more 
pressing, I could mark how soon we were 
destined to meet the enemy. 

There are few finer monuments of the 
architecture of the middle ages than the 
Grande Place of Brussels: the rich facade of - 
the Hotel de Ville, with its long colonnade 
of graceful arches, upon ever keystone of 
which some grim, grotesque head is peer- 
ing ; the massive cornices ; the heavy cor- 
bels carved, into ten thousand strange and 
uncouth fancies ; but, finer than all, the 
taper and stately spire, fretted and per- 
forated like some piece of silver filagree, 
stretches upward toward the sky, its airy 
pinnacle growing finer and more beautiful 
as it nears the stars it points to. How 
full of historic associations is every dark 
embrasure, every narrow casement around ! 
Here may have stood the great Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, meditating upon that 
greatness he was about. to forego forever ; 
here, from this tall window, may have 
looked the sad and sickly features of 
Jeanne Laffolle, as, with wandering eye 
and idiot smile, she gazed upon the gor- 
geous procession beneath. There is nota 
stone that has not echoed to the tread of 
haughty prince or bold baron; yet never, 
in the palmiest days of ancient chivalry, 
did those proud dwellings of the great of 
old look out upon a braver and more vali- 
ant host than now thronged beneath their 
shadow. It was indeed a splendid sight, 
where the bright gleams of torch and lan- 
tern threw the red light around, to watch 
the measured-tread and steady tramp of 
‘the Highland regiments as they defiled in- 
to the open space ; each footstep, as it met 
the ground, seeming, in its proud and firm 
tread, to move in more than sympathy 
with the wild notes of their native moun- 
tains; silent and still they moved along ; 
no voice spoke within their ranks, save 
that of some command to “ Close up—take 
ground—to the right—rear rank—close 
order.” Except such brief words as these, 
or the low muttered praise of some veteran 
| general as he rode down the line, all was 
orderly and steady as on a parade. Mean- 
while, from an angle of the square, the 
band of an approaching regiment was 
heard ; and to the inspiriting quickness of 
“The Young May Moon,” the gallant 
'Twenty-eighth came forward, and took up 
‘their ground opposite to the Highlanders. 
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- The deep bell of the Hotel de Ville tolled 
one. The solemn sound rang out and died 
away in. many an echo, leaving upon the 
heart a sense of some unknown depression; 
and there was something like a knell in 
the deep cadence of its bay; and over 
many a cheek a rapid trace of gloomy 
thought now passed ; and true—too true, 
alas !—how many now listened for the last 
time ! btstil 9 

“‘March! march !” passed from front to 
‘rear; and, as the bands burst forth again 
in streams of spirit-stirring harmony, the 
‘Seventy-ninth moved on; the T'wenty- 
eighth followed; and as they debouched 
from the ‘‘ Place” the. Seventy-first and 
the Ninety-second succeeded them. Like 
- owave after wave, the tide of armed men 
pressed on, and mounted the steep and 
narrow street toward the upper town of 
Brussels, Here Pack’s brigade was form- 
ing in the Place Royale; and a crowd of 
staff officers dictating orders, and writing 
hurriedly on the drum-heads, were also 
seen. A troop of dragoons stood beside 
their horses at the door of the Belle Vue, 
and several grooms with led horses walked 
to and fro, 

“‘Ride forward, sir, to the Bois de 
Cambre,” said Picton, ‘‘and pivot the 
troops on the road to Mont St. Jean. You 
will then wait for my coming up, or fur- 


ther orders.” 

This command, which was given to me, 
J hastened to obey; and with difficulty 
forcing my way through the opposing 
crowd, at length reached the Namur gate. 
Here I found a detachment of the Guards, 
who as yet had got no orders to march, 
and were somewhat surprised to learn the 
forward movement. ‘Ten minutes’ riding 
brought me to the angle of the wood, 
whence I wrote a few lines to my host of 
the Belle Vue, desiring him to send Mike 
after me with my horses and my kit. The 
night was cold, dark, and threatening : the 
wind howled with a low and wailing ery 
through the dark pine-trees; and as I 
stood alone and in solitude, I had time to 
think of the eventful hours before me, and 
of that field which ere long was to witness 
the triumph or the downfall of my 
country’s arms. The road which led 
through the forest of Soignies caught an 
additional gloom from the dark, dense 
woods around. ‘The faint moon only 
showed at intervals ; and a lowering sky, 
without a single star, stretched above us. 
It was an awful and a solemn thing to hear 
the deep and thundering roll of that 
mighty column, awakening the echoes of 


the silent forest as they went, So hurried 


> 
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was the movement, that we had scareely 
any artillery,,.and that of the lightest — 
caliber; but the clash and clank of the 

cayalry, the heavy monotonous tramp of 
infantry, were there; and as division — 
followed after division, staff officers rode 
hurriedly to and fro, pressing the eager 


troops still ons! ))) disisas Shi fame : Low 
“Move up there, Ninety-fifth. Ah! 
Forty-second, we’ve work before us!” said 
Picton, as he rode up to the head of his 
brigade.. The air of depression which 
usually sat upon his careworn features now 
changed for a light ‘and laughing look, 
while his voice was softened and subdued 
into alow and pleasing tone. Although it 
was midsummer, the roads were heavy and 
deep with mud. For some weeks  pre- 
viously the weather had. been rainy: and 
this, added to the haste and discomfort of 
the night march, considerably increased 
the fatigue of the troops. Notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, not a murmur 
nor complaint was heard on any side. 

“Pm unco glad to get a blink o’ them, 
onyhow,” said a tall, raw-boned sergeant, 
who marched beside me. 

‘Faith, and maybe you won’t be over- 
pleased: at the expression of their faces, 
when you see them,” said Mike, whose sat- 
isfaction at the prospect before him was 
still as great as that of any other amid the 
thousands there. 

The day was slowly breaking, as a Prus- 
sian officer, splashed and covered with 
foam, came galloping up at full speed past 
us. While I was. yet conjecturing what 
might be the intelligence he brought, 
Power rode up to my side. 

‘* We're in) for 14, Charley,” said he. 
‘The whole French army are in march ; 
and Blucher’s aide-de-camp, who has ar- 
rived, gives the number at one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. The Prussians 
are drawn up between Saint Amand and 
Sombref, and the Nassau and Dutch troops 
are at Quatre Bras, both expecting to be 
attacked.” 

** Quatre Bras was the original rallying 
spot for our troops, was it not ?” said I. 

** Yes, yes. It is that we’re now march- 
ing upon; but our Prussian friend seems 
to think we shall arrive too late. Strong 
French corps are already at Fresnes, under 
the command, it is said, of Marshal Ney.” 

The great. object of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to arrive at Quatre 
Bras in sufficient time to effect his junc- 
tion with Blucher before a battle should 
be fought. To effect this no exertion was 
spared: efforts almost superhuman were 
made ; for, however prepared for a forward 


nen impossible to have an: 
bong sheet a 
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clearly manifest; While 


lles : harleroi were exposed to him 
re, Namur lay open on the other ; 


 epeeeeg Halle, or, as he subsequently 
pted, by Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 
No sooner, however, were his intentions 
unmasked, and the line of his operations 
manifested, than Lord Wellington, with 
an energy equal to the mighty-occasion 
that demanded it, poured down with the 
oe force under his command to meet 

im. . : oi . 

The march was a most distressing one : 
upward of three-and-twenty miles, with 
deep and cut-up roads, in hot, oppressive 
weather, in a country almost destitute of 
water. Still the troops pressed forward, 
and by noon came within hearing of the 
heavy cannonade in front, which indicated 
the situation of the battle. From this 
time aide-de-camp followed aide-de-camp 
im quick succession, who, from their scared 
looks and hurried gestures, seemed to bode 
but ill fortune ‘to the cause we cared for. 
What the precise situation of the rival 
armies might be we knew not; but we 
heard the French were in overwhelming 
numbers ; that the Dutch troops had aban- 
doned their position; the Hanoverians being 
driven back, the Duke of Brunswick—the 
brave sovereign of a gallant people—fell 
charging at the head of his black hussars. 
From one phrase which constantly met 
our ears, it seemed that the Bois de Bossu 
was the key of the position. This had 
been won and lost repeatedly by both sides ; 
and as we neared the battle-field a dispatch 
hurriedly announced to Picton the impor- 
tance of at once recovering this contested 
point. The Ninety-fifth were ordered up 
tothe attack. Scarcely was the word giv- 
en, when fatigue, thirst, and exhaustion 
were forgotten : with one cheer the gallant 
regiment formed into line, and advanced 
upon the wood. Meanwhile, the Highland 
brigade moved down toward the right ; the 
Royals and the Twenty-eighth debouched 
upon the left of theroad ; and in less than 
half an hour after our arrival our whole 
force was in action. 

There is something appalling, to the 
bravest army, In coming up to battle at 
the time that an overwhelming and con- 
quering foe are carrying victory trium- 
phantly before them: such was our posi- 
tion at Quatre Bras. Bravely and glori- 
ously as the forces of the Prince of Orange 
fought, the day, however, was not theirs. 
The Beis de Bossu, which opened to the 
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engin y Seeoaeetabreechs ‘was held 
their’ tirailleurs ;) the’ eaniew ts the aetk 
was rode over by their mounted squadrons, 
who with lance and sabre carried all before 
them ; their dark columns pressed steadily 
fon; and a death-dealing artillery’ swept 
the allied ranks from flank t k. Stich 
was the field when the British arrived, and, 
throwing themselves into squares, opposed 
their unaided force to the druutte obadees 
of the enemy. The batteries: showered 
down their storms of grape ;) Milhaud’s 
heavy dragoons, assisted by crowds of lan- 
cers, rushed upon the squares, but. they 
stood unbroken and undaunted, as some- 
times upon three sides of their position the 
infuriated horsemen of the enemy came 
down. Once, and-once only, were the 
French successful; the 42d, who were 
stationed amid tall corn-fields, were sur- 
rounded with. cavalry before they knew it. 
The word was given to form square ; the 
Lancers were already among them, and, 
fighting back to bheks the gallant’ High- 
landers met the foe.’ Fresh numbers poured 
down upon them, and already half-the regi- 
ment was disabled and their colonel killed. 
These brave fellows were rescued by the 
44th, who, throwing in a withering volley, 
fixed bayonets and charged. Meanwhile, 
the 95th had won and lost the wood, which, 
now in the possession of the French tirail- 
leurs, threatened to turn the left of our 
position. It was at this time that a body 
of cavalry were seen standing to the left 
of the Enghien road, as if in observation. 
An officer sent forward to reconnoitre, re- 
turned with the mtelligence that they 
were British troops, for he had seen their 
red uniforms. 

“«T can’t think it, sir,” said Picton. “It 
is hardly possible that any regiment: from 
Enghien could-haye arrived already. Ride 
forward, O’Malley, and, if they be our fel- 
lows, let them carry that height yonder; 
there are two guns there cutting the 92d 
to pieces.” 

I put spurs to my horse, cleared the road 
at once, and dashing across the open space 
to the left of the wood, rode on inthe di- 
rection of the horsemen. When [I came 
within the distance of three hundred yards; 
I examined them with my glass, and could 
plainly detect the‘scarlet coats and bright: 
helmets. ‘4 Ha,” thought I, “the 1st Dra- 
goon Guards, no doubt.” Muttering to 
myself thus much, I galloped straight on 5; 
and waving my hand as | came near, an-- 
nounced that I was the bearer of an order: 
Searcely had I done so, when four horse- 
men, dashing spurs’ into their steeds, 


i 


plunged hastily out from the line,, and, 
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before. :!I could speak, surrounded me; breaking as the d 


eep, full sound of the © 


while the foremost called: out, as he flour- French bugles announced the réveil. For- 


ished his sabre above his head, ‘‘Rendez- 
vous!” At the same moment I was seized 
on each side, and led back a captive into 
the hands of the enemy. ~~ fa TH 

“We guess your mistake, Capitaine,” 
said the French officer before whom I was 
brought. ‘* We are the regiment of Berg, 
and our scarlet uniform cost us dearly 
enough yesterday,” 

This allusion, I afterward learnt, was in 
reference to acharge by a cuirassier regi- 
ment, which, in mistaking them for Eng- 
lish, poured a volley into them, and killed 
and wounded about twenty of their num- 
ber. 


-CHAPTER CXIX. 
QUATRE BRAS. 


THOosE who have visited the field of Qua- 
tre Bras will remember that on the left of 
the high-road, and nearly at the extremity 
of the Bois de Bossu, stands a large Flem- 
ish farm-house, whose high, pitched roof, 
pointed gables, and quaint, old-fashioned 
chimneys, remind-one of the architecture 
so frequently seen in Teniers’s pictures. 
The house, which, with its dependencies of 
stables, granaries, and out-houses, resem- 
bles a little village, is surrounded by a 
large, straggling orchard of aged fruit- 
trees, through which the approach from 
the high-road leads. The interior of this 
quaint dwelling, like all those of its class, 
is only remarkable for a succession of 
small, dark, low-ceiled rooms, leading one 
into another ; their gloomy aspect increased 
by the dark oak furniture, the heavy armo- 
ries, and old-fashioned presses, carved in 
the grotesque taste of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘Those who visit it 
now may mark the trace of cannon-shot 
here and there through the building ; more 
than one deep crack will attest the force of 
the dread artillery. Still the traveler will 
feel struck with the rural peace and quie- 
tude of the scene: the speckled oxen that 
stand lowing in the deep meadows; the 
splash of the silvery trout as he sports in 
the bright stream that ripples along over 
its gravelly bed; the cawing of the old 
rooks in the tall beech-trees ; but, more 
than all, the happy laugh of children— 
speak of the spot as one of retired and 
tranquil beauty; yet, when my eyes oped 
upon it on the morning of the 17th of 
June, the scene presented features of a 
widely different interest. The day was 


getful of where I was, I sprang mare 
bed and rushed to the window ; the pros 


‘pect before me at once recalled me to my 


recollection, and I remembered that I was 
a prisoner. The exciting events: around 
left me but little time and as little inclina-. 
tion to think over my old misfortunes ; 
and I watched, with all the interest of a 
soldier, the movement of the French troops 
in the orchard beneath. A squadron of 
dragoons, who seemed to have passed the 
night beside their horses, lay stretched or 
seated in all the picturesque groupings of a 
bivouac: some, already up and stirring ; 
others, leaned half listlessly upon their el- 
bows, and looked about as if unwilling to 
believe the night was over; and some, 
stretched in deep slumber, woke not with 
the noise and tumult around them. The 
room in which I was confined looked out 
upon the road to Charleroi ; I could there- 
fore see the British troops; and as the 
French army had fallen back during the 
night, only an advance guard maintaiming 
the position, I was left to my unaided con- 
jectures as to the fortune of the preceding 
day of battle. What a period of anxiety 
and agitation was that morning to me; 
what would I not have given to learn the 
result of the action since the moment of 
my capture! Stubborn as our resistance 
had been, we were evidently getting the 
worst of it; and, if the Guards had not ar- 
rived in time, I knew we must have been 
beaten. 

I walked up and down my narrow room, 
tortured and agonized by my doubts, now 
stopping to reason over the possibilities of 
success, now looking from the window to 
try if, in the gesture and bearing of those 
without, I could conjecture anything that 
passed. Too well 1 knew the vaunting 
character of the French soldier, in defeat 
as in victory, to put much confidence in 
their bearing. While, however, I watched 
them with an eager eye, I heard the tramp 
of horsemen coming along the paved cause- 
way. From the moment my ear caught 
the sound to that of their arrival at the 
gate of the orchard, but few minutes 
elapsed ; their pace was indeed a severe 
one, and, as they galloped through the 
narrow path that led to the farm-house, 
they never drew rein till they reached the 
porch, The party consisted of about a 
dozen persons, whose plumed hats bespoke 
them staff officers; but their uniforms 
were concealed beneath their great-coats. 
As they came along the picket sprang to 
their feet, and the guard at the door 


mse mmanded on the precedin 

lought it might be he. ‘lhe soun 

ices beneath informed me that the 
occupied the room under that in 
Ww T was; and, although I listened at- 
tentively, I could hear nothing but the 
confused murmur of persons conversing 
together without detecting even a word. 
oe thoughts now fell into another chan- 
nel, and, as I ruminated over my old posi- 
tion, I heard the noise of the sentry at my 
door as he brought his musket to the 
shoulder, and the next moment an officer 
in the ‘uniform of the Chasseurs of the 
Guard entered. Bowing politely as he ad- 
vanced to the middle of the room, he ad- 
dressed me thus : 

“You speak French, sir?” and, as I 
replied in the affirmative, continued : 

“Will you then have the goodness to 
follow me this way ?”' 

Although burning with anxiety to learn 
what had taken place, yet somehow I could 
not bring myself to ask the question. A 
secret pride mingled with my fear that all 
had not gone well with us, and I durst not 
expose myself to hear of our defeat from the 
lips of anenemy. I had barely time to ask 
into whose presence I was about to be 
ushered, when, with a slight smile of a 
strange meaning, he opened the door and 
introduced me into the saloon. Although 
I had seen at least twelve or fourteen 
horsemen arrive, there were but three per- 
sons in the room as [ entered. One of 
these, who sat writing ata small table near 
the window, never lifted his head on my 
entrance, but continued assiduously his 
occupation. Another, a tall, fine-looking 
man of some sixty years or upward, whose 
high, bald forehead and drooping mous- 
tache, white as snow, looked in every way 
the old soldier of the empire, stood leaning 
upon his sabre ; while the third, whose 
stature, somewhat below the middle size, 


was yet cast in a strong and muscular | 


mold, stood with his back to the fire, 
holding on his arms the skirts of a gray 
surtout which he wore over his uniform ; 
his legs were cased in the tall bottes a Vécu- 
yere worn by the chasseur @ cheval, and on 
his head a low cocked hat, without plume 
or feather, completed his costume. 'I'here 
was something which, at the very moment 
of my entrance, struck me as uncommon 
in his air and bearing, so much so that 
when my eyes had once rested on his pale 
but placid countenance, his regular, hand- 
some, but somewhat stern features, I 
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presented arms: this left no|totally forgot the presence of the others 
on my mind that some officer of amd dobked! oliby at hi bf it 
s among them, and, as I knew that. 
riedly, and with a 
| command. ee 
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emeeerd PIHOD IA (itwt ft 
_« What’s your rank, sir ?” said he, hur-. 
1 tone which bespoke 
oy Mk y ti 

“T have none at present, save—” 

«“ Why do you wear your epaulettes then, 
sir ?” said he-harshly, while from his im- 
patient look and hurried gesture I saw that 
he put no faith in my reply. at 

**T am an aide-de-camp to General Pic- 
ton, but without regimental rank.” 

** What was the British force under arms 
yesterday ?” 

“T do not feel myself at liberty to give 
you any information as to the number or 
the movements of our army.” 

“ Diantré! Diantre!” said he, slapping 
his boot with his horsewhip, ‘‘do you 
know what you’ve been saying there, eh ? 
Cambronne, you heard him, did you ?” 

«Yes, sire, and if your Majesty would 
permit me to deal with him, I would have 
his information, if he possess any, and 
that ere long, too.” 

“Eh, gaillard,” said he, laughing, as he 
pinched the old general’s ear in jest, ‘I 
believe you, with all my heart.” 

The full truth flashed upon my mind. 
I was in presence of the Emperor himself. 
As, however, up to this moment, I was 
unconscious of his presence, I resolved now 
to affect ignorance of it throughout. 

‘‘Had you dispatches, sir?” said he, 
turning toward me with a look of stern 
severity. ‘‘ Were any dispatches found 
upon him when he wastaken ?” ‘This lat- 
ter question was directed to the aide-de- 
camp who introduced me, and who still re- 
mained at the door. 

“No, sire, nothing was found upon him 
except this locket.” 

As he said these words he placed in Na- 
poleon’s hands the keepsake which St. Croix 
had left with me years before in Spain, and 
which, as the reader may remember, was a 
miniature of the Empress Josephine. 

‘he moment the Emperor threw his eyes 
upon it, the. flush which excitement had 
called into his cheek disappeared at once : 
he became pale as death, his very lips as 
bloodless as his wan cheek, 

“Leave me, Lefebvre ; leave me, Cam- 
bronne, for a moment ; I will speak with 
this gentleman alone.” 

As the door closed upon them he leaned 
his arm upon the mantelpiece, and, with 
his head sunk upon his bosom, remained 
some moments without speaking. fee 

“Augure sinistre!” muttered he within 
his teeth, as his piercing gaze was riveted 
upon the picture before him. ‘* Voila la 
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troisiéme fois; peut-étre la 
ed close to me, and, seizing me by the arm 
with a grasp like iron, inquired: 
‘How came you by this picture? The 
truth, sir: mark me, the truth.” ie 
Without showing: any mf of | feelin 
hurt at the insinuation of this question, 
detailed, in as few words as I could, the 
circumstance by which the locket became 
mine. Long before If had concluded, ltow- 


ever, I could mark that his attention flag- | 


ged, and finally wandered far away from the 
matter before him. 

«* Why will you not give me the informa- 
tion Llook for? I seek for no breach of 
faith. The campaign isall but over. ‘The 
Prussians were beaten at Ligny, their army 
routed, their artillery captured, ten thou- 
sand prisoners taken. Your troops and 
the Dutch were conquered yesterday, and 
they are in fullretreat on Brussels. By to- 
morrow evening I shall date my bulletin 
from the palace at Laeken. Antwerp will 
be in my possession within twenty-four 
hours. amur is already mine. | Cam- 
bronne, Lefebvre,” cried he, ‘‘ce¢ homme- 
la wen sait rien,” pointing to me as he 
spoke, Let us see the other.” Withthis 
he motioned slightly with his hand, as a 
sign forme to withdraw, and the next mo- 
ment I was once more in the solitude of my 
prison-room, thinking over the singular 
interview I had just had with the great 
Emperor. 

How anxiously pass the hours of one 
who, deprived of other means of informa- 
tion, is left to form his conjectures by some 
passing object or some chance murmur, 
The things which, in the ordinary course 
of life, are passed. by unnoticed and unre- 
garded, are now matters of moment : with 
what scrutiny he examines the features of 
those whom he dare not question ; with 
what patient ear he listens to each passing 
word. Thus to me, a prisoner, the hours 
went by tardily yet anxiously : no sabre 
clanked ; no war-horse neighed ; no heayy- 
booted cuirassier tramped in. the court- 
yard beneath my window, without setting 
a hundred conjectures afloat as to what was 
about to happen. For some time there had 
been a considerable noise and bustle in and 
about the dwelling. Horsemen came and 
went continually. -The sounds of gallop- 
ing could be heard along the payed cause- 
way ; then the challenge of the sentry at 
the gate; then the nearer tread of ap- 
proaching steps, and many voices speaking 
together, would seem to indicate that some 
messenger had -arrived with dispatches. 
At length all these sounds became hushed 


derniére.” | 
Then suddenly rousing himself, head vanc- | 
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and still; no longer were the voices heard; 
and. except the measured tread of the 
heavy cuirassier, as he paced on the flags 
beneath, nothing was to be heard. My 
state of suspense, doubly greater now than. 
when the noise and tumult suggested food. 
for conjecture, continued till toward noon, 
when a soldier in undress brought me some 
breakfast, and told me to prepare speedily 
for the road. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the 
rumbling noise of wagons was heard below, 
and a train of artillery-carts moved into 
the little court-yard, loaded with wounded 
men.. It was.asad and frightful sight to 
see these poor fellows, as, crammed side by 
side in the straw of the charrette, they lay, 
their ghastly wounds opening with every 
motion of the wagon, while their wan, pale 
faces were convulsed with agony and suffer- 
ing. Of every rank, from the sous-lieuten- 
ant to the humble soldier, from every arm 
of the service, from the heavy Cuirassier of 
the Guard to the light and intrepid. tirail- 
leur, they were there. I well remember 
one, an artilleryman of the Guard, who, as 
they lifted him forth from the eart, pre- 
sented the horrifying spectacle of one both 
of whose legs had been carried away by a 
cannon-shot ; pale, cold, and corpse-like, 
he lay in their arms ; his head lay heavily 
to one side, and his arms fell passively, as 
in death, It was at this moment a troop 
of laneers, the advanced guard of D’Erlon’s 
division, came trotting up the road; the 
cry of * Vive ?TEmpereur!” burst from 
them as they approached ; its echo rang 
within the walls of the farm-house, when 
suddenly the dying man, as though some 
magic touch had called him back to life 
and vigor, sprang up erect between his 
bearers, his filmy eye flashing fire, a burn- 
ing spot of red coloring his bloodless cheek; 
he cast one wild and hurried look around 
him, like one called back from death to 
look upon the living; and, as he raised his 
blood-staimed hand aboye his head, shouted, 
in a heart-piercing ery, ‘‘ Vive ?Empe- 
reur!” 'The effort was his last. It was 
the expiring tribute of allegiance to the 
chief he adored. The blood spouted in 
cataracts from his half-closed wounds, a 
conyulsive spasm worked through his 
frame, his eyes rolled fearfully, as his out- 
stretched hands seemed striving to clutch 
some object before them—and he was dead. 
Fresh arrivals of wounded continued to 
pour in; and nowI thought I could detect 
at intervals the distant noise of a cannon- 
ade: the wind, however, was from the 
southward, and the sounds were too indis- 
tinct to be relieved on. 


3! allons ! mon cher,” said'a yo 
od-humored. looking fellow, as 
ato my room : he 


to oom was the quarter- 
iS tel ’ AL ib aud’s dragoons, unde whose 
are I was now placed, and came to inform 


_ Monsieur Bonnard was a character in his 
way ; and if it were not so near the con- 
clusion of my history, I should like to pre- 
sent him to my readers. As it is, I ch 
barely. say he was a thorough Po of 
one class of his countrymen—a loud talker, 
a louder swearer, & yaporing, boasting, 
overbearing, good-natured, and even soft- 
hearted fellow, who firmly believed that 
Frenchmen were the climax of the species, 
and Napoleon the climax of Frenchmen. 
Being a great davard, he speedily told me 
all that had taken place during the last two 
days. From him I learned that the Prus- 
sians had really been beaten at Ligny, and 
had fallen back, he knew not where : they 
were, however, he said, hotly pursued by 
Grouchy, with thirty-five thousand men, 
while the Emperor himself was now fol- 
lowing the British and Dutch armies with 
seventy thousand more. 

*< You see,” continued he, “‘ ?affaire est 


faite! who can resist the Emperor ?” 


These were sad tidings for me; and, al- 
though I did not place implicit confidence 
in my informant, I had still my fears that 
much of what he said was true. 

<¢ And the British, now,” said 1; ‘* what 
direction have they taken ?” 

‘©Bah! they’re in retreat on Brussels, 
and will probably capitulate to-morrow.” 

““ Capitulate !” 

“ Oui, out: ne vous fdchez pas, cama- 
rade,” said he, laughing. ‘‘ What could 
you do against Napoleon ? you did not ex- 
pect to beat him, surely ? But come, we 
must move on; I have my orders to bring 
you to Planchenoit this evening, and our 
horses are tired enough already.” 

“Mine, methinks, should be fresh,” 
said I. 

<“ Parbleu, non,” replied he: ‘‘he has 
twice made the journey to Fresnes this 


morning with dispatches for Marshal Ney ; | 


the Emperor is enraged with the Marshal 
for having retreated last night, having the 
wood in his possession ; he says he should 
have waited till daybreak, and then fallen 
upon your retreating columns. As it is, 
you are getting away without much loss. 
Sacristic, that was a fine charge!” These 
last words he muttered to himself; add- 
ing, between his teeth, ‘ sixty-four killed 


- and wounded.” 


9% 


“What was that ?. who were they 
said I. 
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Emperor orieréd up two tw 


fruits of that terrible charge.” 

I could not restrain an outbreak of tri- 
umphant pleasure at this gallant feat of 
my countrymen. 

“Yes, yes,” said the honest quartermas- 
ter, “it was a fine thing; but a heavy 
reckoning is at hand. But come, now, let 
us take the road.” 

In a few moments more I found myself 
seated upon a heavy Norman horse, whose 
Inmbering demi-peak saddle was nearly 
cleft in two by a sabre-cut. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Monsieur Bonnard, as he 
saw my eye fixed on the spot, ‘it was one 
of your fellows did that; and the same cut 
clove poor Pierre from the neck to the 
seat.” 

“‘T hope,” said I, laughing, ‘‘ the saddle 
may not prove an unlucky one.” 

“No, no,” said the Frenchman, serious- 
ly; ‘‘it has paid its debt to fate.” 

As we pressed on our road, which, broken 
by the heavy guns, and. plowed up in 
many places by the artillery, was nearly 
impassable, we could distinctly hear from 
time to time the distant boom of the large 
guns, as the retiring and pursuing armies 
replied to each other; while behind us, 
but still a long way off, a dark mass ap- 
peared on the horizon : they were the ad- 
yancing columns of Ney’s division. 

‘¢ Have the troops come in contact more 
than once this morning ?” 

‘‘Not closely,” said the quartermaster ; 
“the armies Mate kept a respectful dis- 
tance ; they were like nothing I can think 


lof,” said the figurative Frenchman, ‘‘ ex- 


cept two hideous serpents wallowing in 
mire, and vomiting at each other whole 
rivers of fire and flame.” 

As we approached Planchenoit, we came 
up to the rear-guard of the French army ; 
from them we learned that Ney’s division, 
consisting of the eighth corps, had joined 
the Emperor ; that the British were still in 
retreat, but that nothing of any importance 
had oceurred between the rival armies, the 
French merely firing their heavy guns from 
time to time, to ascertain by the reply the 


| position of the retreating forces ; the rain 
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poured, down in torrents; gusts of cold| 
and, stormy wind swept across the wide 
plains, or moaned sorrowfully through the | 


dense forest. As I rode on by the side of 


my companion, I could not help remark- 


ing how little the effects of a fatiguing 
march and unfavorable weather were ap- 
parent on those around me. ‘The spirit of 
excited gayety pervaded every rank ; and, 
unlike the stern features which the disci- 
pline of our service inforces, the French 
soldiers were talking, laughing, and even 
singing, as they marched; the canteens 
passed freely from hand to hand, and jests 
and toasts flew from front to rear along 
the dark columns; many carried their 
loaves of dark rye-bread on the tops of 
their bayonets; and to look~upon. that 
noisy and tumultuous mass as they poured 
along, it would have needed. a practiced 
eye to believe them the most disciplined 
of European armies. 

The sun was just setting as, mounting 
a ridge of high land beside the high-road, 
my companion pointed with his finger to a 
small farm-house, which, standing alone in 
the plain, commands an extensive view on 
every side of it. 

«<'There,”’ said he, ‘‘ there is the guartier 
général; the Emperor sleeps there to- 
night. The King of Holland will afford 
him a bed to-morrow night.” 

The dark shadows of the coming night 
were rapidly falling as 1 strained my eyes 
to trace the British position. A hollow, 
rumbling sound announced the movement 
of artillery in our front. 

«‘ What is it, Arnotte ?” said the Quar- 
termaster to a dragoon officer who rode 

ast. 

it It is nothing,” replied the other, laugh- 
ing, “but a ruse of the Emperor. He 
wishes to ascertain if the enemy are in 
force, or if we have only a strong rear- 
guard before us.” 

As he spoke, fifteen heavy guns opened 
their fire, and the still air reverberated with 
aloud thunder. The sound had not died 
away—the very smoke lay yet heavily up- 
on the moist earth—when forty pieces of 
british cannon rang out their answer, and 
the very plain trembled beneath the shock, 

“‘Ha! they are there, then,” exclaimed 
the dragoon, as his eyes flashed with ec- 
stasy. ‘‘ Look! see! the artillery are lim- 
bering up already, The Emperor is satis- 
fied,” 


And so it was. A dark column of twelve 


hundred horse that accompanied the guns 


into the plain, now wheeled slowly round, 
and wound their long track far away to the 
right. The rain fell in torrents; the wind 
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was hushed; and, as the night fell in © 
darkness, the columns moved severally to _ 
their destinations. The biyouacs were 
formed, the watch-fires were lighted, and 
seventy thousand men and two hundred 
pieces of cannon occupied the heights of 
Planchenoit. rs) 

‘«My orders are to bring you to La 
Caillon,” said the Quartermaster ; *‘ and 
if you only can spur your jaded horse into 
a trot we shall soon reach it.” 

About a hundred yards from the little 
farm-house stood a small cottage of a peas- 
ant. Here some officers of Marshal Soult’s 
staff had taken up their quarters; and 
thither my guide now bent his steps. 

* Comment! Bonnard,” said an aide-de- 
camp, as we rode up, ‘‘another prisoner ? 
Sacrebleu ! weshall have the whole British 
staff among us. You are in better luck 
than your countryman, the general, I 
hope,” said the aide-de-camp; ‘‘his is a 
sad affair ; and I’m sorry for it, too; he’s 
a fine, soldier-like looking fellow.” 

‘‘ Pray, what has happened ?” said I. 
“‘'To what.do you allude ? ” 

“* Merely to one of your people who has 
just been taken with some letters and pa- 
pers of Bourmont’s in his possession. The 
Emperor is in no very amicable humor to- 
ward that traitor, and resolves to pay off 
some part of his debt on his British cor- 
respondent.” 

** How cruel! how unjust !” 

‘Why, yes, it is hard, I confess, to be 
shot for the fault of another. Mais, que 
voulez-vous ?” 

‘¢ And when is this atrocious act to take 
place ?” 

‘* By daybreak to-morrow,” said he, bow- 
ing as he turned toward the hut. “ Mean- 
while, let me counsel you, if you would 
not make another in the party, to reserye 
your indignation for your return to Eng- 
land.” 

‘* Come along,” said the Quartermaster ; 
**T find they have got quarters for you in 
the granary of the farm. Dll notforget you 
at supper time.” 

So saying, he gave his horse to an order- 
ly, and led me by a little path to a back 
entrance of the dwelling. Had I time or 
inclination for such a scene, I might have 
lingered long to gaze at the spectacle be- 
foreme. The guard held their bivouac 
around the quarters of the Emperor ; and 
here, beside the watch-fires, sat the bronzed 
and scarred veterans who had braved every 
death and danger from the Pyramids to the 
Kremlin. On eyery side I heard the names 
of those whom history has already con- 
signed to immortality ; and, as the fitful 
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blaze of a wood-fire flashed from within. 
the house, I could mark the figure of one 
whe th his hands behind his back, 
walked leisurely to and fro, his head leaned 
alittle forward,as though in deep thought ; 
butvas the light fell upon his and pla- 
cid feaeures, there was nothing there to 
indicate the stormy strife of hope and fear 
that raged beneath. From the rapid survey 
I took around I was roused by an. officer, 
who, saluting me, politely desired me to 
follow him. We mounted a flight of stone 
steps, which, outside the wall of the build- 
ing, led to the upper story of a large but 
ruined granary. Here a sentry was posted, | 
who, permitting us to pass forward, [found 
myself in a small, mean-looking apart- 
ment, whose few articles of coarse furni- 
ture were dimly lighted by the feeble glim- 
mer of alamp. At-the further end of the 
room sat aman, wrapped in a large blue 
cavalry cloak, whose face, covered with his 
hands as he bent downward, was com- 
pletely concealed from view. The noise of 
the opening door did not appear to arouse 
him, nor did he notice my approach: As 
1 entered, a faint sigh broke from him, as 
he turned his back upon the light; but he 
spoke not a word. 

I sat for some-time in silence, unwilling 
to obtrude myself upon the sorrows of one 
to whom I was unknown; and, as I walked 
up and down the gloomy chamber, my 
thoughts became riveted so completely 
upon my own fortunes that I ceased to re- 
member my fellow-prisoner. The hours 
passed thus lazily along, when the door 
suddenly opened, and an officer in the 
dress of a lancer of the Guard stood for an 
instant before me, and then springing for- 
ward, clasped me by both hands, and called 
out: 

‘<Charles, mon ami, c’est bien tot?” 

The voice recalled to my recollection 
what his features, altered by time and 
years, had failed todo. It was Jules St. 
Croix, my former prisoner in the Peninsula. 
I cannot paint the delight with which I 
saw him again ; his presence now, while it 
brought back the memory of some of my 
happiest days, also assured me that I was 
not friendless. 

His visit was a brief one, for he was in 
attendance on Marshal Lobau’s staff. In 
the few minutes, however, of his stay, he 
said : 

“JT have a debt to pay, Charles, and 
have come to discharge it. In an hour 
hence I shall Jeave this with dispatches for 
the left of our line. Before I go I’ll come 
here with two or three others, as it were, 
to wish you a good-night : Pll take care to | 
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carry @ second cloak and a foraging ‘cap: 
Til provide a fast horse ; you had aos 
pany us for some distance. I’ll see you 
safe across our pickets ; for the rest, you 
must trust to yourself. O’est arrangé. 
mest-ce pas?” da HT Pohtigid hrtnd 
One firm grasp of his hand, to which I 
responded by another, followed, and he 
was gone. — Hin i ea 

_ Eyerything concurred to show me: that 
a tremendous battle must ensue on the 
morrow, if the British forces but held 
their position. | It was then with a feeling 
of excitement approaching to madness that 
I saw my liberty before me; that once 
more I should join in the bold charge and 
the rude shock of arms, hear the wild ery 
of my gallant countrymen, and either live 
to triumph with them in victory, or wait 
not to witness our defeat. Thus flew my 
hopes as, with imcreasing impatience, I 
waited St. Croix’s coming, and with 
anxious heart listened to every sound upon 
the stairs which might indicate his ap- 
proach. At length hecame. I heard the 
gay and laughing voices of his companions 
as they came along: the door opened, and 
affecting the familiarity of old acquaint- 
ance, to deceive the sentry, they ‘all shook 
me by the hand, and spoke in terms of in- 
timacy. 

“‘Labedoyére is below,” said St. Croix, 
ina whisper ;.‘* you must wait here a few 
moments longer, and J’ll return for you 5 
put on the cloak and cap, and speak not a 
word as you pass out. The sentry will 
suppose that one of our party has remained 
behind ; for I shall call out as if speaking 
to him, as I leave the room.” 

The voice of an officer calling in tones 
of impatience for the party to come down, 
cut short the interview, and again assuring 
me of their determination to stand by me, 


| they left the chamber, and descended into 


the court. Scareely had the door closed 
behind them, when my fellow-prisoner, 
whom I had totally forgotten, sprang on 
his legs, and came toward me. His figure 
screening the lamplight as he stood, pre- 
vented my recognizing his features ; but 
the first tones of his voice told me who he 
was. 

“Stay, sir,” cried he, as he placed his 
hand upon my arm; ‘‘I have overheard 
your project. In an hour hence yow will 
be free. Can you—will you perform a ser- 
vice for one who will esteem it not the less 
that it will be the last that man can render 
him ? “Lhe few lines which I have written 
here with my pencil are for my daughter.” 

I could bear no more, and called out in 
a voice broken as his own, 


3026 
0h, be not. deceived, sir. 
from, one whom you lanes ‘bartished from 


your, house ?”. lotce v0.82 
The old. aman started ras: T apwlto 4: his 


hand trembled till it shook my very arm, 
and, after a pause and with an effort) to 
~ |fuse me still?” 


seem calm and collected, he added : 
“‘My hours are few. Some pre de 


of General Bourmont with which the Duke | 


intrusted me were found in my possession. 
My sentence is\ a hurried one——and it is 
death! . By to-morrow’s sunrise— 

‘Stay, stay 1” said lL. 
cape ; my life is inno danger. 
you see, even friends among the staff; be- 
sides, [have done nothing to compromise 
or endanger my position.” 


‘¢No, sir,” said he sternly “Twill not| 


act such a part as this. The tears you 
haye seen in these old:eyes are not for my+ 
self’ I fear.not death» Better.it were 1 
should have come upon the field of glori- 
ous battle ; but as it sls, my soldier’s honor 
is intact, untainted.” 

“You refuse the service on account of 
him who proffers it,” said I, as I fell 
heavily upon a seat, my head bowed upon 
my bosom. 

‘*Not so, not so, my boy,” replied he, 
kindly ; “the near approach of death, like 
the fading light of day, gives us a longer 
and a clearer view before us. I feel that 
I have wronged you ; that I have imputed 
to you the errors of others ; but, believe 
me, if I have wronged you, I have punished | n 
my own heart ; for, Charles, I have loved 
you like a son.” 

‘‘Then prove it,” said I, and let me 
act toward you as toward a father. You 
will not 2? You refuse me still? Then, 
by Heaven, I remain to share your fate ! 
I well know the temper of him who has 
sentenced you, and that, by one word of 
mine, my destiny is sealed forever.” 

“‘No, no, boy! This is but rash and 
insane folly. Another year or two, nay, 
perhaps a few months more, and in the 
common course of nature I had ceased to 
be; but you, with youth, with fortune, 
and with hope—” 

“*Oh, not with hope !” said I, in a voice 
of agony. 

“* Nay, say not so,” replied he, calmly, 
while a sickly smile play ed sadly over his 
face; “‘you will give this letter to my 
daughter, you will ‘tell her that we parted 
as friends should part ; and if, after that, 
when time shali have smoothed down her 
grief, and her sorrow be rather a dark 
dream of the past than a present suffering ; 
if, then, you love her, and if—” 
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“Will -you, |: 
eyen in an hour like this, accept a service 


Oh, tempt me not thus!” said I, as 
ri warm tears gushed from my eyes; 
“lead me not thus astray from what my 
honor tells me I should do. Hark ! dinay 
are coming already, I hear the clank of 
their sabres; they are mounting the steps; . 
nota moment is to be lost! Do you re- 


*«T. do,” replied he, Atm - «<T am re- 
solved to bide my fate.” | 

“Phen so do I,” cried J, as, folding my 

arms, I sat down beside the window, de- 


| termined on my course. 
* You shall es- 
L haye, as. 


«* Charley, Charley,” said he, stooping 
over me, ‘‘my friend, my last hope, the 
protector of my child—” 

I. will not. go,” said-I, in a hollow 
whisper. 

Already they were at the door; I heard. 
their voices as they challenged the sentry ; 
I heard his musket as he raised it to his 
shoulder. The thought flashed across me 
—I jumped up; and, throwing the loose 
mantle of the "Brench dragoon around him, 
and replacing his own with the foraging 
eap of St. Croix, I sprang into a corner 
of the room, and, seating myself so as to 
conceal my face, waited the result. The 
door opened, the party entered, laughing 
and talking together. 

“Come, Eugéne,” said one, taking Sir 
George by the arm, “‘you haye spent long 
enough time here to learn the English 
language. We shall be late at the outpost. 
Messieurs les Anglais, good-night, good- 

night |” 

This was repeated by the others as they 
passed out with Sir George Dashwood 
among’ them, who, seeing that my detet- 
mination was not to be ‘shaken, and that 
any demur on his part must necessarily 
compromise both, yielded to a coup de 
main what he never would have consented 
to from an appeal to his reason. The door 
closed ; their steps died aw ay in the dis- 
tance. ” Again a faint sound struck my ear; 
it was the challenge of the sentry beneath, 
and I heard the tramp of horses’ feet. All 
was still, and in a burst of heartfelt grati- 
tude I sank wpon my knees, and thanked 
God that he was safe. 

So soundly did I sleep, that not before 
I was shaken several times by the shoulder 
could I awake on the following morning. 

‘*] thought there were two prisoners 
here,” said a gruff voice, as an old mous- 
tached- -looking veteran cast a searching 
look about the room.  ‘‘ However, we 

shall have enough of them before sunset. 
Get—get up ; Monsieur le Due de Dalmatie 
desires: some information you can give him. 

As he said this, he led me from the 


o’cloek, the :rain still falling in 
every one was up and stirrin 
this horse,” said my 


Mount gru 
friend, ‘‘and come with me toward ‘the 
. left; the Marshal has already gone for- 


~The. any mist of the morning, dark- 
‘ened by the lowering clouds which almost 
rested on the earth, prevented our seeing 
aboye a hundred yards before us; but the 
hazy light of the watch-fires showed me 
the extent of the French position, as it 
stretched away along the ridge toward the 
Halle road. We rode forward: at a trot, 
but in the deep clayey soil we sank at each 
moment to our horses’ fetlocks. I turned 
my head as I heard the tramp and splash 
of horsemen behind, and perceived that I 
was followed by two dragoons, who, with 
their carbines on the rest, kept their eyes 
steadily upon me to-prevent any chance of 
escape. Inaslight hollow of the ground 
before us stood.a numberof horsemen, who 
conversed together in a low tone as we 
came up. 

‘«There ! that is the Marshal,” said my 
companion, in a whisper, as we joined the 
party. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Due,” said an engi- 
neer colonel, who stood beside Soult’s 
horse, with a colored plan in his hand— 
‘‘Yes, that is the Chateau de Goumont, 
yonder. | It is, as you perceive, completely 
covered by the rising ground marked here ; 
they 
lery force in this quarter.” 

‘¢ Ah! whois this?” said the Marshal, 
turning his eyes suddenly upon me, and 
then casting a look of displeasure around 
him, lest’ I should have overheard any por- 
tion of theiriconversation. ‘f You are de- 
ficient in cavalry, it would appear, sir?” 
said he to me. . 

<‘ You must feel, Monsieur le Duc,” said 
I, calmly, “how impossible it is for me, as 
a man of honor and a soldier, to afford you 
any information as to the army I belong to.” 

«JT do not see that, sir. You are a pris- 
oner in our hands; your treatment, your 
fortune, your very life depends on us. 
Besides, sir, when French officers fall into 
the power of your people, I have heard 
they meet not very ceremonious treat- 
ment.” 

«< Those who say so, say falsely,” said I, 
“and wrong both your countrymen and 
mine. In any case-—” 

“The Guards are an untried force in 
your service,” said he, with a mixture of 
inquiry and assertion. 
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- room, and, descending the flight of stone) I. 
Stop, we entered. the court yar, tite iD 
but fi 
torrents, 


| Prussians beaten, the 


mig! 


will, doubtless, place’ a strong artil- 
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replied notawords 
“You must see, sir,” continued he, 
“that all the gl ocigrse ainst you. The 
; utich: discouraged, 
the Belgians only waiting for victory to 
incline to our standard, to desert’ your 
ranks, and pass over to ours; while your 
asker ie ‘scarcely forty thousand, nay,: I 
might say, not more than thirty-five a 
sand. Is it not so?” fates 
Here was another question, so insidi- 
ously conveyed that even a change of fea- 
ture on my part might have given the 
answer. A half smile, however, and at 
slight bow was all my reply; while Soult 
muttered something between his teeth, 
which called forth a laugh from: those 
around him. 
“ You may retire, sir, a little,” said he, 
dryly, to me. 
ot sorry to be freed from the awkward- 
ness of my position, I fell back to the little 
rising ground behind. Although the rain 
poured down without ceasing, the rising 
sun dispelled, in part, the heavy vapor, 
and by degrees different portions of the 


wide plain presented themselves to views — 


and, as the dense masses of fog moved 
slowly along, I could detect, but still 
faintly, the outline of the large, irregular 
building which I had heard them call the 
Chateau de Goumont, and from whence I 
could hear the clank of masonry, as, at 
intervals, the wind bore the sounds toward 
me. These were the sappers piercing the 
walls for musketry ; and this I could now 
perceive was looked upon as a position of 
no small importance. Surrounded by, a 
straggling orchard of aged fruit-trees, the 
chateau lay some hundred yards in advance 
of the British line, commanded by two 
eminences ; one of which, in the possession 
of the French, was already occupied by a 
park of eleyen guns; of the other I knew 
nothing, except the passing glance I had 
obtained of its position on the map, The 
second corps, under Jerome Bonaparte, 
with Foy and Kellermann’s brigade of light 
artillery, stretched behind us. On the 
right of these came D’Erlon’s corps, ex- 
tending to a small wood, which my com- 
panion told me was Frischermont ; while 
Lobaws division was stationed to the 
extreme right toward St. Lambert, to 
maintain the communication with Grouchy 
at Wavre, or, if need be, to repel the ad- 
vance of the Prussians, and prevent their 
junction with the Anglo-Dutch army. 
The Imperial Guard with the cavalry 
formed the reserve. Such was, in sub- 
stance, the information given-me by my 
guide, whoseemed to expatiate with pleasure 
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over the magnificent array of battle, while 
he felt a pride in displaying his knowledge 
of the various divisions and their leaders. — 
» “IT see the Marshal moving toward the 
right,” said) he; “we had better follow 
him.” b tire boi 

It was now about eight o’clock, as from 
the extremity of the line I could see a 
-party of horsemen advancing at a sharp 

canter. 

«‘That must be Ney,” said my compan- 
ion. ‘‘See how rashly he approaches the 
English lines!” 

And so it was. The party in question 
rode fearlessly down the slope, and did not 

halt until they reached within about three 
hundred yards of what appeared a ruined 
church. 

‘‘ What is that building yonder ?” 

«‘That—that,” replied he,-after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “‘ that must be La Haye 
Sainte; and yonder, to the right of it, is 
the road to Brussels. There, look now ! 
your people are in motion. See! a column 
1s moving toward the right, and the 
cavalry are defiling on the other side of the 
road. I was mistaken—that cannot be 
Ney. Sacre Diew! it was the Emperor 
himself, and here he comes.” 

As he spoke, the party galloped forward, 
and pulled up short within a few yards of 
where we stood. 

“‘Ha!” cried he, as his sharp glance 
fell upon me, ‘‘there is my taciturn friend 
of Quatre Bras. You see, sir, I can dis- 
pense with your assistance now ; the chess- 

_ board is before me ;” and then added, in a 
tone he intended not to be overheard, 
“¢ Kyerything depends on Grouchy.” 

“‘ Well, Haxo,” he called out to an offi- 
cer who galloped up, chapeaw in hand, 
“‘what say you? are they intrenched in 
that position ? ” 

“No, sire, the ground is open, and in 
two hours more will be firm enough for 
the guns to maneuver.” 

** Now, then, for breakfast,” said Napo- 
leon, as with an easy and tranquil smile he 
turned his horse’s head, and cantered 
gently up the heights toward La Belle Al- 
liance. As he approached the lines, the 
cry of “ Vive ?Hmpereur!” burst forth. 
Regiment after regiment took it up; and 
from the distant wood of Frischermont. to 
the far left beside Merke-braine, the shout 
resounded. So sudden, so simultaneous 
the outbreak, that he himself, accustomed 
as he well was to the enthusiasm of his 
army, seemed, as-he reined in his horse, 
and looked with proud and elated eye upon 
the countless thousands, astounded and 
amazed. He lifted with slow and graceful 
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-action his unplumed hat above his head, 
and, while he bowed that proud front be- 
fore which kings have trembled, the accla- 
mation burst forth anew, and rent the very 
alr. ; : TOT Set : 

At this moment the sun shone brilliant- 
ly out from the dark clouds, and flashed 
upon the shining blades and glistening 
bayonets along the line. A dark and low- 
ering shadow hung gloomily over the 
British position, while the French sparkled 
and glittered in the sunbeams. His quick 
glance passed with lightning speed from 
one to the other; and I thought that, in 
his look, upturned to heaven, I could de- 
tect the flitting thought which bade him 
hope it was an augury. The bands of the 
Imperial Guard burst forth in joyous and 
triumphant strains; and amid the still 
repeated cries of ‘‘?Hmpereur! EHmpe- 
reur!” he rode slowly along toward La 
Belle Alliance. 


CHAPTER OXX. 
WATERLOO, 


NaPpo.eon’s first intention was, to open 
the battle by an attack upon the extreme 
right ; but Ney, who returned from an 
observation of the ground, informed him 
that a rivulet, swollen by the late rains, 
had now become a foaming torrent, per- 
fectly impassable to infantry. To avoid 
this difficulty he abandoned his favorite 
-maneuver of a flank movement, and resoly- 
ed to attack the enemy by the center. 
Launching his cavalry and artillery by the 
road to Brussels, he hoped thus to cut off 
the communication of the British with 
their own left, as well as with. the Prus- 
sians, for whom he trusted that Grouchy 
would be more than a match. 

The reserves were in consequence all 
brought up to the center. Seven thousand 
cavalry and a massive artillery assembled 
upon the heights of La Belle Alliance, and 
waited but the order to march. It was 
eleven o’clock, and Napoleon mounted his 
horse and rode slowly along the line; again 
the ery of ‘* Vive ?Empereur !” resounded, 
and the bands of the various regiments 
struck up their spirit-stirring strains as the 
gorgeous staff moved along. On the Brit- 
ish side all was tranquil ; and still the dif- 
ferent divisions appeared to have taken up 
their ground, and the long ridge from Ter- 
la-Haye to Merke-braine bristled with bay- 
onets. Nothing could possibly be more 
equal than the circumstances of the field. 
Each army possessed an eminence whence 
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play between both. 


t . ground pe 
cavalry and infantry movements, and 
cept the crumbling walls of the Chateau of 
Hougoumont, or the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, both of which were occupied 
by the British, no advantage either by na- 


ture or art inclined to either side, It was 
a fair stand-up fight. It was the mighty 
tournament, not only of the two greatest 
nations, but the two deadliest rivals and 
bitterest enemies, led on by the two great- 
est military geniuses that the world has 
eyer seen: it might not be too much to 
say, or ever will see, Asfor me, condemn- 
ed to be aninactive spectator of the mighty 
struggle, doomed to witness all the deep- 
laid schemes and well-devised plans of at- 
tack which were destined for the overthrow 
of my country’s arms, my state was one of 
torture and suspense. sat upon the lit- 
tle rising ground of Rossomme : before me, 
in the valley, where yet the tall corn way- 
ed in ripe luxuriance, stood the quiet and 
peaceful-looking old Chateau of Hougou- 
mont,.and the blossoming branches of the 
orchard ; the birds were gayly singing their 
songs, the shrill whistle of the fatal mus- 
ketry was tobe heard, and through m 

glass I could detect the uniform of the sol- 
diers who held the position, and my heart 
beat anxiously and proudly as I recognized 
the Guards. In the orchard and. the gar- 
den were stationed some riflemen—at least 
their dress and the scattered order they 
assumed bespoke them such. While I 
looked, the tirailleurs of J erome’s division 
advanced from the front of the line, and, 
descending the hill in a sling trot, broke 
into scattered parties, keeping up, as they 
went, a desultory and irregular fire, The 
English skirmishers, less expert in this 
peculiar service, soon fell back, and the 
head of Reille’s brigade began their march 
toward the chateau. The English artillery 
is unmasked and opens its fire. Keller- 
mann advances at a gallop his twelve pieces 
of artillery ; the chateau is concealed from 
view by the dense smoke, and as the attack 
thickens, fresh troops pour forward, the 
artillery thundering on either side ; the 
entire lines of both armies stand motion- 


- Jess spectators of the terrific combat, while 


every eye is turned toward that devoted 
spot from whose dense mass of cloud and 
smoke the bright glare of artillery is flash- 
ing, as the crashing masonry, the burning 
rafters, and the loud yell of battle add to 
the frightful interest of the scene. For 
above an hour the tremendous attack con- 
tinues without cessation; the artillery 


in all places both 
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its range, and every ringing shot tells w 
the Aoiesingsitcilss some wounded | aa 
diers return faint and bleeding from the 
conflict, but there are few who escape. A 
crashing volley of fire-arms is now heard 
from the side where the orchard stands; a 
second, and a third succeed, one after the 
other, as rapid as lightning itself.. A si- 
lence follows, when, after a few moments, a 
deafening cheer bursts forth, and. an aide-de- 
camp gallops up to say that the orchard 
has been carried-at the point of the bay- 
onet, the Nassau sharpshooters who held it 
haying, after a desperate resistance, retired 
before the irresistible onset of the French 
infantry. ‘¢A moi! maintenant!” said 
General’ Foy, as he drew his sabre, and rode 
down to the head of his splendid division, 
which, anxious for the word to adyance, 
were standing in the valley. ‘‘ Hn, avant! 
mes braves,” cried he, while, pointing to 
the chateau with his sword, he dashed 
boldily forward. Scarcely had he adyanc- 
ed a hundred yards, when a cannon-shot, 
‘‘ ricocheting’” as it went, struck his horse 
in the counter, and rolled him dead on the 
plain. Disengaging himself from. the life- 
less animal, at once he sprang to his feet, 
and hurried forward. ‘The column. was 
soon hid from my view, and 1 was left to 
mourn over the seemingly inevitable fate 
that impended oyer my gallant country- 
men. 

In the intense interest which chained 
me to this part of the field, 1 had not 
noticed till this moment that the Emperor 
and his staff were standing scarcely thirty 
yards from where I was. Napoleon, seated 
upon a gray, almost white, Arabian, had 
suffered the reins to fall loosely on the 
neck, as he held with both hands his tele- 
scope to his eye ; his dress, the usual green 
coat with white facings, the uniform of 
the chasseurs & cheval, was distinguished 
merely by the cross of the legion; his high 
boots were splashed and mud-stained, from 
riding through the deep and clayey soil ; 
his compact and clean-bred charger looked 
also slightly blown and heated, but he 
himself, and I watched his features well, 
looked calm, composed, and tranquil. How 
anxiously did I serutinize that face ; with 
what a throbbing heart did I canvass every 
gesture, hoping to find some passing trait 
of doubt, of difficulty, or of hesitation ; 
but none was there : unlike one who look- 
ed upon the harrowing spectacle of a bat- 
tle-field, whose all was depending on the 
game before him ; gambling with one 
throw his last, his only stake, and that the 


empire of the world. Yet, could I picture 
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-to myself one who felt at peace within 


himself—nought of reproach, nought of 


-regret to move or stir his spirit, whose 
‘tranquil bark had glided over the calm 


sea of life, unruffled by the breath of pas- 


‘sion+-I should have fancied such was he. 

‘Beside him sat one whose flashing eye 
and changing features looked in every way 
his opposite ; watching with intense anxie- 
ty the scene of the deadly struggle round 
thie eliA tients every look, every gesture told 
the changing fortune of the moment; his 
broad ind brawny chest glittered with or- 
ders and decorations, but his heavy brow 
and lowering look, flushed’ almost black 
with excitement, could not easily be for- 
gotten. It was Soult, who, in his quality of 
major-general, accompanied the Emperor 
throughout the day. : 

«They have lost it again, sire,” said the 
Marshal, passionately ; ‘‘ and see, they are 
forming beneath the cross-fire of the ar- 
tillery ; the head of the column keeps not 
its formation two minutes together: why 
does he not move up ?” 

**Domont, you know the British ; what 
troops are those in the orchard ? They use 
the bayonet well.” 

The officer addressed pointed his glass 
for a moment to the spot. Then, turning 
to the Emperor, replied, as he touched his 
hat, ‘* They are the Guards, sire.” 

During this time Napoleon spoke not a 
word; his eye ever bent upon the battle, 
he seemed to pay little if any attention to 
the conversation about him. As he looked, 
an aide-de-camp, breathless and heated, 
galloped up. 

“The columns of attack are formed, 
sire ; everything is ready, and the Marshal 
only waits the order.” 

Napoleon turned upon his saddle, and, 
directing his glass toward Ney’s division, 
looked fixedly for some moments at them. 
His eye moved from front to rear slowly, 
and at last carrying his telescope along the 
line, he fixed it steadily upon the far left. 
Here, toward St. Lambert, a slight cloud 
seemed to rest on the horizon, as the Em- 
peror continued to gaze steadfastly at it. 
Every glass of the staff was speedily turned 
in that direction. 

“Tt is nothing but a cloud ; some exha- 
lation from the low grounds in that quar- 
ter,” whispered one. 

**'To me,” said another, “they look like 
trees, part of the Bois de Wavre,.” 

«They are men,” said the Emperor, 
speaking for the first time. ‘ Hst-ce 
Grouchy? Est-ce Blucher ?” 

Soult inclines to believe it to be the for- 
mer, and proceeds to give his reasons, but 
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ward Domont, and orders him, with his 
division of light cavalry and Subervic’s 
wooed to proceed thither at once. If it 
be Grouchy, to establish a junction with 
him ; to resist, should it prove to be the 
advanced guard of Marshal Blucher. 
Scarcely is the order given when a column 
of cavalry, wheeling “fours about,” un- 
ravels itself from the immense mass, and 
seems to serpentine like an enormous 
snake between the squares of the mighty 
army. ‘he pace increases at every mo- 
ment, and at length we see them merge - 
from the extreme right and draw up, as if 
on parade, above halt a mile from .the 
wood. ‘This movement, by its precision 
and beauty, had attracted our entire at- 
tention, not only from the attack upon 
Hougoumont, but also an incident which 
had taken place close beside us. This was 
the appearance of a Prussian hussar who 
had been taken prisoner between Wavre 
and Planchenoit: he was the bearer of a 
letter from Bulow to Wellington, announc- 
ing his arrival at St. Lambert, and asking 
for orders. 

This at once explains the appearance on 
the right ; but the prisoner also adds, that 
the three Prussian corps were at Wavre, 
having pushed their patrols two leagues from 
that town without ever encountering any 
portion of the force under the command of 
Grouchy. For a moment not a word 1s 
spoken. <A silence like a panic pervades 
the staff; the Emperor himself is the first 
to break it. 

**This morning,” said he, turning to- 
ward Soult, ‘“‘the chances were ninety to 
one in our favor ; Bulow’s arrival has al- 
ready lost us thirty of the number; but 
the odds are still sufficient, if Grouchy but 
repair the horrible fault he has com- 
mitted.” 

He paused for a moment, and, as he 
lifted up his own hand, and turned a look 
of indignant passion toward his staff, add- 
ed in a voice the sarcasm of whose tone 
there is no forgetting : 

“T1 samuse ad Gembloux ! Still,” said he, 
speaking rapidly and with more energy 
than I had hitherto noticed, ‘* Bulow may 
be entirely eut off. Let an officer approach. 
Take this letter, sir,’—giving, as he spoke, 
Bulow’s letter to Lord Wellington—‘“ give 
this letter to Marshal Grouchy ; tell him 
that at this moment he should be before 
Wavre; tell him .that already, had he 
obeyed his orders—but no, tell him to 
march at once, to press forward his cavalry, 
to come up in two hours, in‘three at fur- 
thest. You have but five leagues to ride: 
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— sit, that you reach him within an|height beside La Belle Alliance. The 


ty i 
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hurries away at the t 


__As the officer 


op of | Hougoumont to 


attle was now raging from the Chateau de 
“St. SLainthdtty where the 


his speed, an aide-de-camp from General] Prussian ‘tirailleurs, as) they issued from 


Domont confirms the news; they are the 


Prussians whom he has before him. As. 


ae however, they are debouching from 
e wood, and have attempted no forward 
movement. 

‘© What’s Bulow’s force, Marshal ?” 

“Thirty thousand, sire.” a 

** Let Lobau take ten thousand, with the 
Cuirassiers of the Young Guard, and hold 
the Prussians in check.” 

“‘ Maintenant pour les autres.” This he 
said with a smile, as he turned his eyes 
once more toward the field of battle. The 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Ney, who, bare- 
headed and expectant, sat waiting for 
orders, presented himself to view. The 
Emperor turned toward him as he said, 
with a clear and firm voice : 

‘Tell the Marshal to open the fire of 
his batteries; to carry La Haye Sainte 
with the bayonet, and leaying an infantry 
division for its protection, to march against 
La Papelotte and La Haye. They must 
be carried by the bayonet.” 

The aide-de-camp was gone ; Napoleon’s 
eye followed him as he crossed the open 
plain and was lost in the dense ranks of 
the dark columns. Scarcely five minutes 
elapsed when eighty guns thundered out 
together, and, as the earth shook and 
trembled. beneath, the mighty movement 
of the day began its execution. From 
Hougonmont, where the slaughter and the 
carnage continued unslackened and unstay- 
ed, every eye was now turned toward the 
right. Iknew not what troops occupied 
La Haye Sainte, or whether they were 
British who crowned the heights above it ; 
but in my heart how fervently did I pray 
that they might be so. Oh! in that mo- 
ment of suspense and agonizing doubt, 
what would I not have given to know that 
Picton himself and the fighting Fifth were 
there; that behind that ridge the Grays, the 
Royals, and the Enniskilleners sat motion- 
less, but burning to advance; and the 
breath of battle wayed among the tartans 
of the Highlanders, and blew upon the flash- 
ing features of my own island countrymen. 
Had I known this, I could have marked 
the onset with a less failing spirit. 

‘‘'There goes Marcognet’s division,” said 
my companion, springing. to his legs ; 
‘‘they’re moving to the right of the road. 
I should like to see the troops that will 
stand before them.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse, and, 
desiring me to accompany him, rode to the 


the wood, were skirmishing with the ad- 
vance posts of Lobau’s brigade. The at- 
tack upon the center, however, ingrossed 
all my attention, and I watched the dark 
columns as they descended into the plain, 


\ 


while the incessant roll of the artillery played . 


about them. ‘To the right of Ney’s attack, 
D’Erlon advanced with three divisions, and 
the artillery of the Guard. Toward this 
part of the field my eompanion moved. 
General Le Vasseur desired to know if the 
division on the Brussels road were English 
or Hanoverian troops, and I was sent for 
to answer the question. We passed from 
square to square until at length we found 
ourselves upon the flank of D’Erlon’s divi- 
sion. Le Vasseur, who at the head of his 
cuirassiers waited but the order to charge, 
waved impatiently with his sword for us 
to approach. We were now tothe right of 
the high-road, and about four hundred 
yards from the crest of the hill where, pro- 
tected by a slight hedge, Picton with 
Kempt’s brigade waited the attack of the 
enemy. 

Just at this moment an incident took 
place which, while in itself one of the most 
brilliant achievements of the day, changed 
in a signal manner my own fortunes. ‘The 
head of D’Erlon’s column pressed with fix- 
ed bayonets up the gentle slope. Already 
the Belgian infantry give way before them. 
The brave Brunswickers, overwhelmed by 
the heavy cavalry of France, at first begin 
to waver; then are broken; and at last 
retreat in disorder up the road, a whirl- 
wind of pursuing squadrons thundering 
behind them. “Zn avant! en avant! la 
victoire est & nous,” is shouted madly 
through the impatient ranks; and the 
artillery is called up to play wpon’ the 
British squares: upon which, fixed and 
immoyable, the cuirassiers have charged 
without success. Like a thunderbolt, the 
flying artillery dashes to the front; but 
scarcely has it reached the bottom of the 
ascent, when, from the deep ground, the 
guns become imbedded in the soil: the 
wheels refuse to move, In vain the ar- 
tillery drivers whip and spur their laboring 
cattle. Impatiently the leading files of 
the column prick with their bayonets the 
struggling horses. The hesitation is fatal ; 
for Wellington, who, with eagle glance, 
watches from an eminence beside the high- 
road the advancing column, sees the acci- 
dent. An order is given; and, with one 
fell swoop, the heavy cavalry brigade pour 
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down. Picton’s division deploysintoline;|and, as no quarter was given in that 
- the bayonets glance above the ridge; and | deadly hand-to-hand conflict, not one re-_ 


with a shout that tells above the battle, on | turned to our ranks to tell the ‘tale of their 


they come, the fighting Fifth. One volley|defeat. = es 


is exchanged; but the bayonet is now, 
brought to.the charge, and the French di- 
vision retreat in close column, pursued by 
their gallant enemy. Scarcely have the 
leading divisions fallen back, and the rear 
pressed down upon, or thrown into disor- 
der, when the cavalry trumpets sound a 
charge: the bright helmets of the Ennis- 
killeners come dashing in the sunbeams, 

and the Scotch Grays, like a white-crested 
wave, arerolling upon the foe. Marcognet’s 
division is surrounded ; the dragoons ride 
them down on every side; the guns are 
captured; the drivers cut down, and two 
thousand prisoners are carried off. A sud- 
den panic seems to sieze upon the French, 

as cavalry, infantry, and artilleryarehurried 
back on each other. Vainly the French 
attempt to rally: the untiring enemy press 
madly on ; the household brigade, led on 
by Lord Uxbridge, came thundering down 
the road, riding down with their gigantic 
force the mailed cuirassiers of France. 

Borne along with the retreating torrents, 

I was carried on amidst the densely com- 
mingled mass. ‘The British cavalry, which, 
like the lightnings that sever the thunder- 
cloud, pierce through in every direction, 

plunged madly upon us. The roar of 
battle grew louder, as hand to hand they 
fought. Milhaud’s heavy dragoons, with 
the 4th Lancers, came up at a gallop. 

Picton presses forward, waving his plumed 
hat above his head ; his proud eye flashes 
with the fire of victory. ‘hat moment is 
his last. Struck in the forehead by a 
musket-ball, he falls dead from the saddle ; 
and the wild yell of the Irish regiments, as 
they ring his death-cry, are the last sounds 
which he _ hears. eanwhile, the Life 
Guards are among us; prisoners of rank 
are captured on every side: and I, seizing 
the moment, throw myself among the 
ranks of my countrymen, and am borne to 
the rear with the retiring squadrons. 

As we reached the crest of the hill above 
the road, a loud cheer in the valley beneath 
us burst forth, and from the midst of the 
dense smoke a bright and pointed flame 
shot up toward the sky. It was the farm- 
house La Haye Sainte, which the French 
had succeeded in setting fire to with hot 
shot. For some time past the ammunition 
of the corps that held it had failed, and a 
dropping, irreguiar musketry was the only 
reply to the incessant rattle of the enemy. 
As the smoke cleared away we discovered 
that the French had carried the position ; 
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This is the officer that I spoke of,” 
said an aide-de-camp, as he rode up to 
where I was res bareheaded and 
without a sword. ‘He has just made his 
escape from the French lines, and will be 
able to give your Lordship some informa- 
tion.” TUE | 

The handsome features and gorgeous 
costume of Lord Uxbridge were known to 
me; but I was not aware, till afterward, 
that a soldier-like, resolute-looking officer 
beside him was General Graham. It was 
the latter who first addressed me. 

“Are you aware, sir,” said he, ‘‘if 
Grouchy’s force is arrived ?” 

‘‘They had not: on the contrary, as, 
shortly before I escaped, an aide-de-camp. 
was dispatched to Gembloux, to hasten his 
coming. And the troops, for they must 
be troops, were debouching from the wood 
yonder. They seem to form a junction 
with the corps to the right; they are the 
Prussians. They arrived there before noon 
from St. Lambert, and are part of Bulow’s 
corps. Count Lobau and his division of 
ten thousand men were dispatched, about 
an hour since, to hold them in check.” 

‘This is great news,” said Lord Ux- 
bridge. ‘Fitzroy must know it at onee.” 

So saying, he dashed spurs into his horse, 
and soon disappeared amid the crowd on 
the hill-top. 

“You had better see the. Duke, sir,” 
said Graham. ‘‘ Your information is too 
important to be delayed. Captain Calvert, 
let this officer have a horse; his own is too 
tired to go much further.” 

“And a cap, I beg of you,” added I, in 
an under tone, “‘for I have already found 
a sabre.” 

By a slight circuitous route we reached 
the road, upon which a mass of dismount- 
ed artillery-carts, baggage-wagons and 
tumbrils were heaped together as a barri- 
cade against the attack of the French dra- 
goons, who more than once had penetrated 
to the very crest of our position. Close to 
this, and on a little rising gound, from 
which a view of the entire field extended, 
from Hougoumont to the far left, the Duke 
of Wellington stood, surrounded by his 
staff. His eye was bent upon the valley 
before him, when the advancing columns 
of Ney’s attack still pressed onward ; while 
the fire of sixty great guns poured death 
and carnage into his lines. The second 
Belgian division, routed and broken, had 
fallen back upon the 27th Regiment, who 
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had merely timo to throw themselves. into 
with their terrible long, straight swords, 


came. ng down upon them. A line| 
obsdmnposcable bayonets, a living chevaua-. 


de-frise of the best blood of Britain, stood 
firm and motionless before the shock. The. 
French mitratlle played mercilessly on the 
ranks, but the chasms were filled up like 
magic, and in vain the bold horsemen of 
Gaul galloped round the bristling files. At 
length the word ‘‘ Fire !” was heard within 
the square, and, as the bullets at pistol- 
range rattled nee them, the cuirass af- 
forded them no defense against the deadly 
volley. Men and horses rolled indiscrimi- 
nately upon the earth. Then would come 
a charge of our dashing squadrons, who, 
riding recklessly upon the foe, were in 
their turn to be repulsed by numbers, and 
fresh attacks poured down upon our un- 
shaken infantry. 

«That column yonder is wavering. Why 
does he not bring up his supporting squad- 
rons ?” inquired the Duke, pointing to a 
Belgian regiment of light dragoons, who 
were formed in the same brigade with the 
7th Hussars. 

“‘He refuses to oppose his light cavalry 
to cuirassiers, my Lord,” said an aide-de- 
camp, who had just returned from the di- 
vision in question. 

‘Tell him to march his men off the 
ground,” said the Duke, with a quiet and 
impassive tone. 

In less than ten minutes the “‘ Belgian 
regiment” was seen to defile from the 
mass, and take the road to Brussels, to in- 
crease the panic of that city, by circulat- 
ing and strengthening the report that the 
English were beaten, and Napoleon in full 
march upon the capital. 

‘‘What’s Ney’s force ? can you guess, 
sir?” said the Duke of Wellington, turn- 
ing to me. 

«« About twelve thousand men, my Lord.” 

«‘ Are the Guard among them ?” 

“‘No, sir; the Guard are in reserve 
above La Belle Alliance.” 

<‘In what part of the field is Bona- 
parte ?” 

<‘ Nearly opposite to where we stand.” 

“‘T told you, gentlemen, Hougoumont 
never was the great attack. The battle 
must be decided here,” pointing, as he 
spoke, to the plain beneath us, where Ney 
still poured on his devoted columns, where 
yet the French cavalry rode down upon 
our firm squares. 

As he spoke, an aide-de-camp rode up 
from the valley. 

‘‘The Ninety-second requires support, 


, When Milhaud’s cuirassiers, armed 
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my Lord. “They cannot maintain their 
position half an ‘longer without it.” 
Have they given way, sin??? 
{KMo-e? ton hallal vod? dew -bue doer 

‘* Well, then, they must stand where 
they are. I hear cannon toward the left ; 
yonder, near Frischermont.”. 

At this moment the light cavalry swept 

st the base of the hill on which we stood, 

otly followed by the French heavy cttiras- 
sier brigade. Three of our guns were taken ; 
and the cheering of the French infantry, 
as they afivanoafl to the charge, presaged 
their hope of victory. 

‘Do it, then,” said the Duke, in reply 
to some whispered question of Lord Ux- 
bridge ; and shortly after the heavy trot’ of 
advancing squadrons was heard behind. 

They were the Life Guards and the 
Blues, who, with the 1st Dragoon Guards 
and the Enniskilleners, were formed into 
close column. 

“‘T know the ground, my Lord,” said I 
to Lord Uxbridge. 

“‘ Come along, sir, come along,” said he, 
as he threw his hussar jacket loosely behind 
him, to give freedom to his sword-arm. 
«‘ Forward, my men, forward ; but steady, 
hold your horses in hand, threes about, 
and together, charge.” 

“Charge !’? he shouted ; while, as the 
word flew from squadron to squadron, each 
horseman bent upon his saddle, and that 
mighty mass, as though instinct with but 
one spirit, dashed like a thunderbolt upon 
the column beneath them. The French, 
blown and exhausted, inferior besides in 
weight, both of man and horse, offered but 
a short resistance. As the tall corn bends 
beneath the sweeping hurricane, wave suc- 
ceeding wave, so did the steel-clad squad- 
rons of France fall before the nervous arm 
of Britain’s cavalry. Onward they went, 
carrying death and ruin before them, and 
never stayed their course until the guns 
were recaptured, and the cuirassiers, re- 
pulsed, disordered, and broken, had retired 
beneath the protection of their artillery. 

There was, as a brilliant and eloquent 
writer on the subject mentions, a terrible 
sameness in the whole of this battle. In- 
cessant charges of cavalry upon the squares 
of our infantry, whose sole maneuver con- 
sisted in either deploying into line to resist 
the attack of infantry, or falling back into 
square when the cavalry advanced ; per- 
forming those two evolutions under the de- 
vastating fire of artillery, before the un- 
flinching heroism of that veteran infantry, 
whose glories had been reaped upon the 
blood-stained fields of Austerlitz, Marengo, 
and Wagram, or opposing an unbroken 
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front to the whirlwind swoop of infuriated’ 
cavalry. Such were the enduring and de-. 


voted services demanded from the English 
troops, and such they failed not to render. 
Once or twice had temper nearly failed 
them, and the cry ran through the ranks, 


«“ Are we never to move forward ?. Only 


let ws at them!” But the word was not 
yet spoken which was to undam the pent- 
up torrent, and bear down with unrelent- 
ing vengeance upon the now exulting col- 
tumns of the enemy. 

It was six o’clock: the battle had con- 
tinued with unchanged fortune for three 
hours. ‘The French, masters of La Haye 
Sainte, could never advance further into 
our position. ‘They had gained the orchard 
of Hougoumont, but the chateau was still 
held by the British Guards, although its 
blazing roof and crumbling walls made its 
occupation rather the desperate stand of 
unflinching valor than the maintenance of 
an important position. The smoke which 
hung upon the field rolled in slow and 
heavy masses back upon the French lines, 
and gradually discovered to our view the 
entire of the army. We quickly perceived 
that a change was taking place in their 
position. The troops, which on their left 
stretched far beyond Hougoumont, were 
now moyed nearer to the center. The 
attack upon the chateau seemed less vigor- 
ously supported, while the oblique direction 
of their right wing, which, pivoting upon 
Planchenoit, opposed a face to the Prus- 
sians, all denoted a change in their order 
of battle. It was now the hour when 
Napoleon, at last convinced that nothing 
but the carnage he could no longer support 
could destroy the unyielding ranks of Brit- 
ish infantry ; that although Hougoumont 
had been partially, La Haye Sainte com- 
pletely won; that upon the right of the 
road the farm-houses Papelotte and La 
Haye were nearly surrounded by his troops, 
which with any other army must prove 
the forerunner of defeat, yet still the viec- 
tory was beyond his grasp. The bold 
stratagems, whose success the experience 
of a life had proved, were here to be found 
powerless. ‘Ihe decisive maneuver of 
carrying one important point of the enemy’s 
lines, of turning him upon the flank, or 
piercing him through the center, were here 
found impracticable. He might launch 
his avalanche of grape-shot, he might pour 
down his crashing columns of cavalry, he 
might send forth the iron storm of his 
brave infantry ; but, though death in every 
shape heralded their approach, still were 
others found to fill the fallen ranks, and 
feed with their heart’s blood the unslaked 
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thirst.for slaughter. Well might the gal- 
lant leader of this gallant host, as he 
watched the reckless onslaught of the 
untiring enemy, and looked upon the un-’ 
flinching few who, bearing the proud badge’ 


of Britain, alone sustained the fight, well 
eo gat exclaim, ‘‘ Night or Blucher!” _ 
-It was now seven o’clock, when a dark 


mass was seen to form upon the heights 


aboye the French center, and divide into’ 
three gigantic columns, of which the right 
occupied the Brussels road. These were 
the reserves, consisting of the Old and 
Young Guards, and amounting to twelve 
thousand—the élite of the French army— 
reserved by the Emperor for a great coup 
de main. These veterans of a hundred 
battles had been -stationed, from the be- 
ginning of the day, inactive spectators of 
the fight; their hour was now come, and 


with a shout of ‘‘ Vive ?Empereur!” which — 


rose triumphantly over the din and crash 
of battle, they began their march. Mean- 
while, aides-de-camp galloped along the 
lines, announcing the arrival of Grouchy, 
to reanimate the drooping spirits of the 
men ; for, at last, a doubt of victory was 
breaking upon the minds of those who 
never before, in the most adverse hour of 
fortune, deemed /Azs star could be set that 
led them on to glory. 

“They are coming; the attack ‘will be 
made on the center, my Lord,” said Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, as he directed his glass 
uponthecolumn. Scarcely had he spoken, 
when the telescope fell from his hand, as 
his arm, shattered by a French bullet, fell 
motionless to his side. 

“*T see it,” was the cool reply of the 
Duke, as he ordered the Guards to deploy 
into line, and lie down behind the ridge, 
which now the French artillery had found 
the range of, and were laboring at their 
guns. In front of them the Fifty-second, 
Seventy-first, and Ninety-fifth were formed ; 
the artillery stationed above and partly 
upon the road, loaded with grape, and 
waited but the word to open. 

It was an awful, a dreadful moment : 
the Prussian cannon thundered on our left, 
but so desperate was the French reistance, 
they made but little progress: the dark 
columns of the Guard had now commenced 
the ascent, and the artillery ceased their 
fire as the bayonets of the grenadiers 
showed themselves upon the slope. Then 
began that tremendous cheer from right 
to left of our line, which those who heard 
never can forget. It was the impatient, 
long-restrained burst of uwnslaked ven- 
geance. With the instinct which valor 
teaches, they knew the hour of trial was 


* 
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come ; and that wild 
to a shoing from the blood-stained 


walls of ougoumont to the far-off valley 
of La Papelotte. ‘<They come! they 
come !” was the cry; and the shout of 
“Vive 0. eur!” mingled with the 


outburst of the British line. 

Inder an overwhelming shower of grape, 
to which succeeded a charge of davai of 
the Imperial Guard, the head of Ney’s 
column fired its yolley and advanced with 
the bayonet. The British artillery now 


opened at half range, and, although the 


plunging fire scathed and devastated the 
lark ranks of the Guard, on they came, 
Ney himself, on foot, at their ‘head. Twice 
the leading division of that gallant column 
turned completely round, as the withering 
fire wasted and consumed them ; but they 
were resolved to win. 

Already they gained the crest of the hill, 
and the first line of the British were falling 
back before them. The artillery closes up ; 
the flanking fire from the guns upon the 
road opens upon them; the head of their 
column breaks like a shell; the Duke 
seizes the moment, and advances on foot 
toward the ridge. 

“Up, Guards, and at them !” he cried. 

The hour of triumph and vengeance had 
arrived. In a moment the Guards were 
on their feet; one volley was poured in; 
the bayonets were brought to the charge ; 
they closed upon the enemy: then was 
seen the most dreadful struggle that the 
history of all war can present. Furious 
with long-restrained passion, the Guards 
rushed upon the leading divisions; the 
Seventy-first, and Ninety-fifth, and Twenty- 
sixth overlapped them on the flanks. Their 

enerals fell thickly on every side ; Michel, 
Winter and Mallet are killed ; Friant lies 
wounded upon the ground ; Ney, his dress 
pierced and ragged with balls, shouts still 
to advance ; but the leading files waver ; 
they fall back; the supporting divisions 
thicken ; confusion, panic succeeds; the 
British press down ; the cavalry come gal- 
loping up to their assistance ; and at last, 

ell-mell, overwhelmed and beaten, the 
French fall back upon the Old Guard. 
This was the decisive moment of the day 
—the Duke closed his glass, as he said, 

‘The field is won. Order the whole 
line to advance.” 

On they came, four deep, and poured 
like a torrent from the height. 

‘Let the Life Guards charge them,” 
said the Duke ; but every aide-de-camp on 
his staff was wounded, and I myself 
brought the order to Lord Uxbridge. 

Lord Uxbridge had already anticipated 
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flew from rank |his orders, and bore down with four regi 
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ments of heavy cavalry upon the French 
center. The Prussian artillery thundered 
upon their flank, and at their rear. The 
British bayonet was in their front ; while 
a Reps fear spread through their ‘ranks, 
and the cry of “*Sawve qui peut!” re- 
sounded on all sides. In vain Ney, the 
bravest of the brave ; in vain Soult, Ber- 
trand, Gourgaud, and Labedoyére, burst 
from the broken disorganized mass, and 
called on them to stand fast. A battalion 
of the Old Guard, with Cambronne at 
their head, alone obeyed the summons ; 
forming into square, they stood between 
the pursuers and their prey, offering them- 
selves a sacrifice to the tarnished honor of 
their arms’: to the order to surrender they 
answered with a cry of defiance; and as 
our cavalry, flushed and elated with vic- 
tory, rode round their bristling ranks, no 

uailing look, no craven spirit was there. 

he Emperor himself endeavored to repair 
the disaster ; he rode with lightning speed 
hither and thither, commanding, ordering, 
nay imploring too ; but already the night 
was falling, the confusion became each 
moment more inextricable, and the effort 
was a fruitless one. A regiment of the 
Guards and two batteries were in reserve 
behind Planchenoit : he threw them rapid- 
ly into position ; but the overwhelming 
impulse of flight drove the mass upon 
them, and they were carried away upon 
the torrent of the beaten army. No sooner 
did the Emperor see this his last hope de- 
sert him, than he dismounted from his 
horse, and, drawing his sword, threw him- 
self into a square, which the first regiment 
of Chasseurs of the Old Guard had formed 
with a remnant of the battalion. Jerome 
followed him, as he called out, 

“You are right, brother: here should 
perish all who bear the name of Bona- 
parte.” 

The same moment the Prussian light 
artillery rend the ranks asunder, and the 
cavalry charge down upon the scattered 
fragments. A few of his staff, who never 
left him, place the Emperor upon a horse 
and fly through the death-dealing artillery 
and musketry. A squadron of the Life 
Guards, to which I had attached myself, 
came up at the moment, and as Blucher’s 
hussars rode madly here and there, where 
so lately the crowd of staff officers had de- 
noted the presence of Napoleon, expressed 
their rage and disappointment in curses 
and cries of vengeance. 

Cambronne’s battalion stood yet unbro- 
ken, and seemed to defy every attack that 
was brought against them. To the second 
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summons to surrender they replied as in- 
dignantly as at first ; and Vivian’s brigade 
was ordered to charge them. <A cloud of 
British horse bore down on every face of 


the devoted square ; but firm as in their 
hour of victory, the heroes of Marengo 


never quailed ; and twice the bravest blood 


of Britain recoiled, baffled and dismayed. 
There was a pause for some minutes, and 
even then, as we surveyed our broken and 
blood-stained squadrons, a cry of admira- 
tion burst from our ranks at the gallant 
bearing of that glorious infantry. Sud- 
denly the tramp of approaching cavalry 
was heard ; I turned my head and saw two 
squadrons of the Second Life Guards. 
The officer who led them on was bare- 
headed; his long dark hair streaming 
wildly behind him and upon his pale fea- 
tures, to which not even»the headlong 
enthusiasm of battle had lent one touch 
of color. He rode straight to where I was 
standing, his dark eyes fixed upon me with 
a look so fierce, so penetrating, that I 
could not look away: the features, save in 
this respect, had almost a look of idiocy. 
It was Hammersley. 

‘‘ Ha!” he cried at last, “‘ I have sought 

you out the entire day, but in vain. It is 
not yet too late. Give me your hand, boy. 
You once called on me to follow you, und 
I did not refuse ; I trust you’ll do the like 
by me. Is it not so?” 
- A terrible perception of his meaning 
shot through my mind as I clasped his 
clay-cold hand in mine, and for a moment 
I did not speak. 

‘T hoped for better than this,” said he, 
bitterly, and as a glance of withering scorn 
flashed from his eye. ‘‘I did trust that 
he who was preferred before me was at 
least not a coward,” 

As the word fell from his lips I nearly 
leaped from my saddle, and mechanically 
raised my sabre to cleave him on the spot. 

‘Then follow me!” shouted he, point- 
ing with his sword to the glistening ranks 
before us. 

““Come on!” said 1, with a voice hoarse 
with passion, while, burying my spurs in 
my horse’s flanks, I sprang on a full length 
before him, and bore down upon the enemy. 
A loud shout, a deafening volley, the ago- 
nizing cry of the wounded and the dying, 
were all I heard, as my horse, rearing mad- 
ly upward, plunged twice into the air, and 
then fell dead upon the earth, crushing 
me beneath his cumbrous weight, lifeless 
and insensible. 

*k *k * * ** 

The day was breaking; the cold, gray 

light of morning was struggling through 
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‘covered my consciousness. 


the misty darkness, when I once more re- 
There are mo- 
ments in life when memory can so sudden- 
ly conjure.up the whole past before us, 


that there is scarcely time for a doubt ere © 


the disputed reality is palpable to our 
senses. Such was this tome. One hurried 
glance upon the wide, bleak plain before 
me, and every circumstance of the battle- 
field was present to my recollection. The 
dismounted guns, the broken wagons, the 
heaps of dead or dying, the straggling par- 
ties who on foot or horseback traversed the 
field, and the dark litters which carried the 
wounded, all betokened the sad evidences 
of the preceding day’s battle. 

Close around me where I lay the ground 
was marked with the bodies of our cavalry, 
intermixed with the soldiers of the Old 
Guard. The broad brow and stalwart chest 
of the Saxon lay bleaching beside the bronz- 
ed and bearded warrior of Gaul, while the 
torn-up ground attested the desperation of 
that struggle which closed the day. 

As my eye ranged over this harrowing 
spectacle, a dreadful anxiety shot through 
me as I asked myself whose had been the 
victory. A certain confused impression of 
flight and of pursuit remained in my mind ; 
but, at the moment, the circumstances of 
my own position in the early part of the 
day increased the difficulty of reflection, 
and left me in a state of intense and ago- 
nizing uncertainty. Although not wound- 
ed, I had been so crushed by my fall that 
it was not without pain I got upon my 
legs. I soon perceived that the spot 
around me had not yet been yisited by 
those vultures of the battle-field who strip 
alike the dead and dying. The distance of 
the place from where the great conflict of 
the battle had occurred was probably the 
reason ; and now, as the straggling sun- 
beams fell upon the earth, I could trace 
the helmet of the Enniskilleners, or the 
tall bearskin of the Scotch Grays, lying in 
thick confusion where the steel cuirass and 
long sword of the French dragoons showed 
the fight had been hottest. As I turned 
my eyes hither and thither I could see no 
living thing near me. In every attitude of 
struggling agony they lay around; some 
buried beneath their horses, some bathed 
in blood, some, with clenched hands and 
darting eye-balls, seemed struggling even in 
death : but all was still—not a word, not a 
sigh, not a groan was there. I was turn- 
ing to leave the spot, and, uncertain which 
way to direct my steps, looked once more 
around, when my glance rested upon the 
pale and marble features of one who, even 
in that moment of doubt and difficulty, 
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aes was no aminbaking. His gop wx 
widely open, was gras in either hand, 
while his breast was Batic with balls, 
and bi in gore. Gashed and mutilat- 
ed as he lay, still the features wore no trace 
of suffering ; cold, pale, motionless, but 
with the tranquil look of sleep, his eyelids 
were closed, and his half-parted lips seem- 
ed still to quiver in life. I knelt down be- 
side him ; I took his hand in mine ; I bent 
over and whispered his name ; I plated my 
hand upon his heart, where even still the 
life-blood was warm—but he was dead. 
Poor Hammersley. His wasa gallant soul ; 
and, as I looked upon his blood-stained 
corpse, my tears fell fast and hot upon his 
brow to think how far I had myself been 
the cause of a life blighted in its hope, and 
a death like his. 


CHAPTER: OXXI. 


BRUSSELS. 


OncE more I would entreat. my reader’s 
indulgence for the prolixity of a narrative 
which has grown beneath my hands to a 
length I had never intended. This shall, 
however, be the last time for either the of- 
fense or the apology. My story is now soon 
concluded. 

After wandering about for some time, 
uncertain which way to take, I at length 
reached the Charleroi road, now blocked 
by carriages and wagons conveying the 
wounded toward Brussels. Here I learnt, 
for the first time, that we had gained the 
battle, and heard of the total annihilation 
of the French army, and the downfall of 
the Emperor. On arriving at the’ farm- 
house of Mont. St. Jean, I found a number 
of officers, whose wounds prevented their 
accompanying the army in its forward 
movement. One of them, with whom I 
was slightly acquainted, informed me that 
General Dashwood had spent the greater 
part of the night upon the field in search 
of me, and that my servant, Mike, was in a 
state of distraction at my absence that bor- 
dered on insanity. While he was speak- 
ing, a burst of laughter and the tones of a 
well-remembered voice behind attracted my 
attention. 

‘«‘ Made a very good thing of it, upon my 
life. A dressing-case—not gold, you know, 


but silver-gilt—a dozen knives, with blood- | 


stone handles, and a little coffee-pot, with 


the imperial arms—not to speak of three | 


hundred Naps in a green silk purse-—Lord ! 
it reminds me of the Peninsula. Do you 
know, those Prussians are mere barbarians 
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—haven’t a notion of civilized war. Bless 
be heart, my fellows in the Legion would 
ave ransacked the whole coach, from the 
boot to the sword-case, in half the time 
they took to cut down the coachman.” 
“The Major ! as I live,” said I. “ How 
goes it, Major ?” eh 
‘Kh, Charley, when did you turn‘up ? 
Delighted to see you. They told me you 
were badly wounded, or killed, or some- 


thing of that kind ; but I should have paid 
the little debt to your executors all the 
same.” 


*‘ All the same, no doubt, Major ; but 
where, in Heaven’s name, did you fall up- 
on that mine of pillage you have just been ~ 
talking of ?” 

“In the Emperor’s carriage, to be sure, 
boy. While the Duke was watching all 
day the advance of Ney’s columns, and 
keeping an anxious look-out for the Prus- 
sians, I sat in a window in this old farm- 
house, and never took my eye off the gar- 
den at Planchenoit. I saw the imperial 
carriage there in the morning—it was there 
also at noon—and they never put the 
horses to it till past seven in the evening. 
The roads were very heavy, and the crowd 
was great. I judged the pace couldn’t be 
a fast one; and with four of the Ennis- 
killeners I charged it like a man. The 
Prussians, however, had the start of us ; 
and if they hadn’t thought, from my seat 
on horseback and my general appearance, 
that I was Lord Uxbridge, I should haye 
got but a younger son’s portion. How- 
ever, I got in first, filled my pockets with 
a few little sowvenirs of the Emperor, and 
then, laying my hands upon what was 
readiest, got out in time to escape being 
shot; for two of Blucher’s hussars, think- 
ing I must be the Emperor, fired at me 
through the window.” 

‘< What an escape you had 

‘‘Hadn’t I though ? Fortunate, too, 
my Enniskilleners saw the whole thing ; 
for I intend to make the circumstance the 
ground of an application for a pension. 
Harkye, Charley, don’t say anything about 
the coffee-pot and the knives, The Duke, 
you know, has strange notions of his own 
on these matters. But isn’t that your fel- 
low fighting his way yonder ?” 

“Tear an ages! don’t howld me—that’s 
himself—devil a one else.” 

This exclamation came from Mickey 
Free, who, with his dress torn and dishev- 
ieled, his eyes bloodshot and strained, was 
upsetting and elbowing all before him, as 
-he made his way toward me through the 
crowd, 

‘Take that fellow to the guard-house ! 
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‘Lay hold of him, sergeant, Knock him 
down! Who isthe scoundrel?” 


ier 


0 Moses! Is 


“~The poor fellow could say no rhore, but 
burst into a torrent of tears. A roar of 


laughter around him soon, however, turned | 


the current of“his emotions ; when, dash- 
ing the scalding drops from his eyelids, he 
glared fiercely like a tiger on every side. 

~  *©Ye’re laughing at me, are ye ?” cried 
he, ‘‘bekase I love the hand that fed me, 
and the master that stood tome. But let 
us see now which of us two has the stout- 
est heart ; you with your grin on you, or 
myself with the salt tears on my face.” 

As he spoke, he sprang upon them like 
a madman, striking right and left at every- 
thing before him. Down they went be- 
neath his blows, leveled with the united 
strength of energy and passion, till at 
length, rushing upon him in numbers, he 
was overpowered and thrown to the ground. 
It was with some difficulty I accomplished 
his rescue; for his enemies felt by no 
means assured how far his amicable pro- 
pensities for the future could be relied up- 
on ; and, indeed, Mike himself had a most 
constitutional antipathy to binding him- 
self by any pledge. With some persuasion, 
however, I reconciled all parties ; and hay- 
ing, by the kindness of a brother-officer, 
provided myself with a couple of troop 
horses, I mounted, and set out for Brus- 
sels, followed by Mickey, who had effectu- 
ally cured his auditory of any tendency to 
laughter at his cost. 

As I rode up to the Belle Vue, I saw Sir 
George Dashwood in the window. He was 
speaking to the Ambassador, Lord Clan- 
carty ; but the moment he caught my eye, 
hurried down to meet me. 

** Charley, safe—-safe, my boy! Now am 
I really happy. The glorious day had 
been one of sorrow to me for the rest 
of my life had anything happened to you. 
Come up with me at once; [have more than 
one friend here who longs to thank you.” 

So saying, he hurried me along; and, 
before I could well remember where I was, 
introduced me to a number of persons in 
the saloon. 

‘Ah! very. happy to know you, sir,” 
said Lord Clancarty; ‘‘ perhaps we had 
better walk this way. My friend Dash- 
wood has explained to me the very pressing 
reasons there are for this step ; and I, for 
my part, see no objection.” 
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«What, in. Heayen’s name, can he 


mean !” thought I, as he stopped short, 
expecting me to say something, while, in 


utter confusion, I smiled, simpered, and 


|muttered some common-places. — 


“Tove and war, sir,” resumed the Am- 
bassador, ‘‘ very admirable associates, and 
you certainly have contrived to couple 
them most closely together. <A long at- 
tachment, I believe ?” . 
“Yes, sir, a very long attachment,” 
stammered I, not knowing which of us was 
about to become insane. 5 

‘©A véry charming person, indeed; I 
have seen the lady,” replied his Lordship, 
as he opened the door of a small room, and 
beckoned me to follow. The table was 
covered with paper and materials for wri- 
ting ; but before I had time to ask for any 
explanation of this unaccountable mystery, 
he added, ‘‘Oh, I was forgetting; this 
must be witnessed : wait one moment.” 

With these words he left the room, while 
I, amazed and thunderstruck, vacillating 
between fear and hope, trembling lest the 
delusive glimmering of happiness should 
give way at every moment, and yet totally 
unable to explain by any possible supposi- 
tion how fortune could so far have fayored 
me. 

While yet I stood hesitating and uncer- 
tain, the door opened, and the Senhora en- 
tered. She looked a little pale, though 
not less beautiful than ever ; and her feat- 
ures wore a slight trace of seriousness, 
which rather heightened than took from 
the character of her loveliness. 

**T heard you had come, Chevalier,” said 
she, ‘‘and so I ran down to shake hands 
with you. We may not meet again for 
some time.” 

*‘How so, Senhora? You are not going 
to leave us, I trust ?” 

**Then you have not seen Fred. Oh, I 
forgot, you know nothing of our plans.” 

“* Here we are at last,” said the Ambas- 
sador, as he came in, followed by Sir 
George, Power, and two other officers. 
‘*Ah, ma belle, how fortunate to find you 
here! I assure you it is a matter of no 
small difficulty to get people together at 
such a time as this.” 

‘* Charley, my dear friend,” cried Power, 
“*T scarcely hoped to have had a shake 
hands with you ere I left.” 

** Do, Fred, tell me what all this means ? 
I am in a perfect maze of doubt and diffi- 
culty, and cannot comprehend a word I 
hear about me.” 

“Faith, my boy, I have little time for 
explanation. The man who was at Water- 
loo yesterday, is to be married to-morrow, 
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and to sail for India in a week, has quite 


enou, pau hishands.” 

_ ‘* Colonel Power, you will please to put 
your signature here,” said Lord Clancarty, 
addressing himself tome.  ——__ 

Aa ae will allow me,” said Fred, ‘I 
had rather represent myself.” 

_ “Ts not this the Colonel, then? Why, 
confound it, I have been wishing him joy 
the last quarter of an hour.” 

A burst of laughter from the whole 
party, in which it was pretty evident I took 
no part, followed this announcement. 

** And so you are not Colonel Power ? 
Nor going to be married either ?” 

I stammered out something, while, over- 
whelmed with confusion, I stooped down 
to sign the paper. Scarcely had I done so, 
when a renewed burst of laughter broke 
from the party. 

“Nothing but blunders, upon my soul,” 
said the Ambassador, as he handed the pa- 
per from one to another. 

What was my confusion to discover that, 
instead of Charles O’Malley, I had written 
the name Lucy Dashwood. I could bear 
no more. The laughing and raillery of 
my friends came upon my wounded and ir- 
ritated feelings like the most poignant sar- 
casm. I seized my cap and rushed from the 
room. Desirous of escaping from all that 
knew me, anxious to bury my agitated and 
distracted thoughts in solitude and quiet, I 
opened the first door before me, and, see- 
ing itan empty and unoccupied room, threw 
myself upon a sofa, and buried my head 
within my hands, Oh, how often had the 
phantom of happiness passed within my 
reach, but still glided from my grasp! 
How often had I beheld the goal I aimed 
at, as it were before me, and the next mo- 
ment all the bleak reality of my evil for- 
tune was lowering around me. 

“‘Oh, Lucy, Lucy!” I exclaimed aloud, 
“but for you and afew words carelessly 
spoken, I had never trod that path of am- 
bition, whose end has been the wreck of all 
my happiness. But for you, I had never 


loved so fondly; I had never filled my | 


mind with one image which, excluding 
every other thought, leaves no pleasure but 
in it alone. Yes, Lucy, but for you I 
should have gone tranquilly down the 


stream of life with nought of grief or care, | 


save such as are inseparable from the pass- 
ing chances of mortality: loved, perhaps, 
and cared for by some one who would have 
deemed it no disgrace to have linked her 
fortune to my own. But for you, and I 
had never been—” 

“A soldier, you would say,” whispered a 
soft’ voice, as a light hand gently touched 


repay,—my father’s life; bu 
not think to hear the words you have spo- 


‘their justice. 
grateful as I am to you for the service you 
once rendered myself, bound as I am, by 
every tie of thankfulness, by the gre 
one to my father, yet do I feel that in the 
impulse 
‘that to me you owe it, 
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mpRhonites “Thad come,” continued she, 
‘to thank you for a gift no gratitude can 
ie eating 


heard them, can I feel 


ken ; nor, havin 
3 ine Mr. O’Malley, deeply 


N 


eater 
had given to Moo life, if so be 
| have done more 
to repay my debt to you, than by all the 
friendship, all the esteem I owe you; if, 


‘indeed, by my means, you became a sol- 
'dier, if my few and random words raised 
within your breast that fire of ambition 


which has-been your beacon-light to honor 
and to glory, then am I indeed proud.” . 

«© Alas, alas! Lucy—Miss Dashwood I 
would say—forgive me if I know not the 
very words I utter. How has my career ful- 
filled the promise that gave it birth? For 
you, and you only, to gain your affection, 
to win your heart, I became a soldier ; 
hardship, danger, even death itself were 
courted by me, supported by the one 
thought that you had cared for, or had 
pitied me; and now, and now—” 

«And now,” said she, while her eyes 
beamed upon me with a very flood of ten- 
derness, ‘‘ is it nothing that in my woman’s 
heart I have glowed with pride at triumphs 
I could read of, but dared not share in ? 
Is it nothing that you have lent to my 
hours of solitude and of musing the fervor 
of that career, the maddening enthusiasm 
of that glorious path my sex denied me ? 
I have followed you in my thoughts across 
the burning plains of the Peninsula, 
through the long hours of the march in 
the dreary nights, even to the battle-field. 
I have thought of you; I have dreamed of 
you ; I have prayed for you.” 

‘“‘ Alas! Lucy, but not loved me.” 

The very words, as I spoke them, sank 
with a despairing cadence upon my heart. 
Her hand, which had fallen upon mine, 
trembled violently ; I pressed my lips upon 
it, but she moved it not. I dared to look 
up; her head was turned away, but her 
heaving bosom betrayed her emotion. 

‘‘No, no, Lucy,” eried I, passionately, 
“J will not deceive myself; I ask for more 
than you can give me. Farewell!” 

Now, and for the last time, I pressed 
her hand once more to my lips; my hot 
tears fell fast upon it. I turned to go, 
and threw one last look upon her. Our 


‘eyes met—I cannot say what it was—but 


in a moment the whole current of my 
thoughts was changed; her look was bent 


upon me beaming with softness and affec- 
tion, her hand gently pressed my own, and 
her lips murmured my name. 5) ae 

The door burst open at this moment, 

and Sir George Dashwood appeared. Lucy 
turned one fleeting look upon her father, 
and fell fainting into my arms. 

“God bless you, my boy!” said the old 
eneral, as he hurriedly wiped a tear from 
is eye; “I am now, indeed, a happy 

father.” . 


CHAPTER CXXII. 


CONCLUSION, | 


* * * * * 


THE sun had set about half an hour. 
Already were the dusky shadows blending 
with the faint twilight, as on a lovely July 
evening we entered the little village of Por- 
tumna :—we, I say ; for Lucy was beside 
me. For the last few miles of the way I 
had spoken little ; thoughts of the many 
times I had traveled that same road, in 
how many moods, occupied my mind ; and 
although, as we flew rapidly along, some 
well-known face would every now and then 
present itself, I had but time for the recog- 
nition ere we were passed. Arousing my- 
self from my reverie, I was pointing out to 
Lucy certain well-known spots in the land- 
scape, and directing her attention to places 
with the names of which she had been for 
some time familiar, when suddenly a loud 
shout rent the air, and the next moment 
the carriage was surrounded by hundreds 
of country people, some of whom brandish- 
ed blazing pine torches; others carried 
rude banners in their hands ; but all testi- 
fied the most fervent joy as they bade us 
welcome. The horses were speedily un- 


harnessed, and their places occupied by a} 


crowd of every age and sex, who hurried us 
along through the straggling street of the 
village, now a perfect blaze of bonfires. 
Mounds of turf, bog-fir, and tar-barrels 
sent up their ruddy blaze, while hundreds 
of wild, but happy faces, flitted around and 
through them—now dancing merrily in 
chorus; now plunging madly into the 
midst of the fire, and scattering the red 
embers on eyery side. Pipers were there 
too, mounted upon cars or turf-kishes ; 
even the very roof-tops rang out their merry 


notes ; the ensigns of the little fishing-craft | 


waved in the breeze, and seemed to feel the 
general joy around them ; while over the 
door of the village inn stood a brilliantly 
lighted transparency, representing the head 
of the O’Malleys holding a very scantily 
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‘robed use lady by the tips of the fingers ; 
‘but w 


whether this damsel was intended to 
represent the genius of the west, or my 


wife, I did not venture to inquire. 


If the welcome were rude, assuredly it 
was a hearty one. Kind wishes and bless- 


‘ings poured in on every side, and even our 


own happiness took a brighter coloring 
from the beaming looks around us. The 
scene was wild: the lurid glare of the red 
torchlight, the frantic gestures, the mad- 


dening shouts, the forked flames rising 


amidst the dark shadows of the little ham- 
let, had something strange and almost un- 
earthly in their effect; but Lucy showed 


no touch of fear: it is true she grasped my. 


hand a little closer, but her fair cheek 
glowed wiih pleasure, and her eye bright- 
ened as she looked ; and, as the rich lght 
fell upon her beauteous features, how many 
a blessing, heartfelt and deep, how many a 
word of fervent praise was spoken. 

*“ Ah! then, the Lord be good to you; 
it’s yourself has the darling blue eyes. 
Look at them, Mary ; ain’t they like the 
blossoms on a peacock’s tail ?—Musha, may 
sorrow never put a crease in that beautiful 
cheek! The saints watch over you! for 
your mouth is like a moss-rose. Be good 
to her, yer honor, for she’s a raal gem : 
devil fear you, Mr. Charles, but you’d have 
a beauty.” 

We wended our way slowly, the crowd 
ever thickening around us, until we reached 
the market-place. Here the procession 
came to a stand, and I could perceive, by 
certain efforts around me, that some en- 
deavor was making to enforce silence. 

*‘Whisht there; hould your prate; be 
still, Paddy. ‘Tear an ages, Molly Blake, 
don’t be holding me that way ; let us hear 
his reverence: put him up on the barrel : 
haven’t you got a chair for the priest ? 
Run, and bring a table out of Mat Haley’s, 
Here, father—here, your reverence ;—take 
care, will you ?—you’ll have the holy man 
in the blaze !” 

sy this time I could perceive that my 
worthy old friend, Father Rush, was in 
the midst of the mob, with what appeared 
to be a written oration, as long as the tail 
of a kite, between his hands. 

‘* Be aisy, there, ye savages—who’s tear- 
ing the back of my neck ?—howld me up 
straight—steady, now—hem !” 

“Take the laste taste in life to wet your 
lips, your riverence,” said a kind voice, 
while at the same moment a smoking 
tumbler of what seemed to be punch ap- 
peared on the heads of the crowd. 

““Thank ye, Judy,” said the father, as 
he drained the cup. ‘* Howld the light 


y 


ee 
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up higher ; 
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wor Bora r 
his admonition was addressed to a 
figure on a barrel behind the priest, who, 


, 


quiet, will ye? Here goes. 
_ to me now and give me the 


as well as the imperfect light would permit 


me to descry, was the coadjutor of the 
ieee Peter Nolan. 
ectly established, Father Rush began : 


«* When Mars, the God of war, on high, 
Of battles first did think, 


He girt his sword upon his thigh, 
heute pon his thig 


And—what is’t, Peter ?” 
* And mixed a drop of drink.” 


“And mixed a drop of drink,” quoth 
Father Rush, with great emphasis; when 
scarcely were the words spoken than a 
loud shout of laughter showed him his 
mistake, and he overturned upon the Inck- 
less curate the full vial of his wrath. 

‘*What is it you mean, Father Peter? 
I’m ashamed of ye ; faith it’s maybe your- 
self, not Mars, you are speaking of.” 

The roar of merriment around prevented 
me hearing what passed ; but I could see 
by Peter’s gestures—for it was too dark to 
see his face—that he was expressing deep 
sorrow for the mistake. After a little time, 
order was again established, and Father 
Rush resumed : 


‘‘ But love drove battles from his head 
And sick of wounds and scars, 
To Venus bright he knelt, and said— 


And said—and said; what the blazes did 
he say ?” 
‘¢T'1] make you Mrs. Mars,” 


shouted Peter, loud enough to be heard. 

‘‘Bad luck ‘to you, Peter Nolan, it’s 
yourself’s the ruin of me this blessed night. 
Here have I come four miles with my 
speech in my pocket, ‘per imbres et w- 
mes, ”’ Here the crowd crossed themselves 
devoutly. ‘Ay, just so; and he spoilt it 
for me entirely.” At the earnest entreaty, 
however, of the crowd, Father Rush, with 
renewed caution to his unhappy prompter, 
again returned to the charge : 


«* Thus love compelled the god to yield 
And seek for purer joys ; 
He laid aside his helm and shield, 
And took— 


Took—took—” 


Silence being per- 
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‘cried Father Nolan, A 


This time, however, the good priest’s 
ead: could endure no more, and he 
eveled a blow at his luckless colleague, 
which, missing his aim, lost him his own 
balance, and brought him down from his 
eminence upon the heads of the mob, _ 

Searcely had I recovered the perfect con- 
vulsion of laughter into which this scene . 
hac thrown me, when the broad brim of 
Father Nolan’s hat appeared at the window 


| of the carriage. Before I had time to ad- 


dress him, he took it reverently from his 
head, disclosing in the act the ever-memor- 
able features of Master Frank Webber ! 

‘What! Eh !—can it be ?” said IL. 

“Tt is surely not——” said Lucy, hesi- 
tating at the name. 

“Your aunt, Miss Judy Macan, no 
more than the Rey. Peter Nolan, I assure 
you; though, I confess, it has cost me 
much more to personate the latter char- 
acter than the former, and the reward by 
no means so tempting.” 

Here poor Lucy blushed deeply at the 
remembrance of the scene alluded to ; and, 
anxious to turn the conversation, I asked 
by what stratagem he had succeeded to the 
functions of the worthy Peter ? 

<* At the cost of twelve tumblers of the 
strongest punch ever brewed at the 
O’Malley Arms. The good father gave in 
only ten minutes before the oration began, 
and I had barely time to change my dress 
and mount the barrel, without a moment’s 
preparation.” 

The procession once more resumed its 
march, and hurried along through the 
town ; we soon reached the avenue. Here 
fresh preparations for welcoming us had 
also been made ; but, regardless of blazing 
tar-barrels and burning logs, the reckless 
crowd pressed madly on, their wild cheers 
waking the echoes as they went. We soon 
reached the house, but with a courtesy 
which even the humblest and poorest 
native of this country is never devoid of, 
the preparations of noise and festivity had 
not extended to the precincts of the dwell- 
ing. With atact which those of higher 
birth and older blood might be proud of, 
they limited the excesses of their reckless 
and careless merriment to their own vil- 
lage : so that, as we approached the terrace, 
all was peaceful, still, and quiet. 

I lifted Lucy from the carriage, and, 
passing my arm around her, was assisting 
her to mount the steps, -when a bright 
gleam of moonlight burst forth, and lit up 
the whole scene. It was, indeed, an im- 


rs 
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pressive one. Among the assembled hun- 
dreds there who stood bare-headed, beneath 
the cold moonlight, not a word was now 
spoken—not a whisper heard. I turned 
from the lawn, where the tall beech-trees 
were throwing their gigantic shadows, to 


where the river, peering at intervals 


through the foliage, was flowing on its 
silvery track, plashing amid the tall flag- 
gers that lined its banks—all were familiar, 
all were dear to mefrom childhood. How 
doubly were they so now! I lifted up my 
eyes toward the door, and what was my 
surprise at the object before them ! Seated 
in a large chair was an old man, whose 
white hair, flowing in straggling masses 
upon his neck and shoulders, stirred with 
the night air; his hands rested upon his 
knees, and his eyes, turned slightly up- 
ward, seemed to seek for some one he 
found it difficult to recognize. Changed 
as he was by time, heavily as years had 
done their work upon him, the stern fea- 
tures were not to be mistaken ; but, as I 
looked, he called out, in a voice whose un- 
shaken firmness seemed to defy the touch 
of time, 

“Charley O’Malley ! come here, my boy. 
Bring her to me, till I bless you both. 
Come here, Lucy: I may call you so. 
Come here, my children. I have tried to 
live on to see this day, when the head of 
an old house comes back with honor, with 
fame, and with fortune, to dwell amidst 
his own people in the old home of his 
fathers.” 

The old man bent above us, his white 
hair falling upon the fair locks of her who 
knelt beside him, and pressed his cold and 
quivering hand within her own. 

“©Yes, Lucy,” said I, as I led her within 
the house, “‘ this is home.” 

Here now ends my story. The patient 
reader who has followed meso far, deserves 
at my hands that I should not trespass 
upon his kindness one moment beyond the 
necessity ; if, however, any lurking interest 


may remain for some of those who have ac- | 


companied me through this my history, it 
may be as well that I should say afew 
words further, ere they disappear forever. 

Power went to India immediately after 
his marriage, distinguished himself. re- 
peatedly in the Burmese war, and finally 
rose to a high command that he this 
moment holds, with honor to himself and 
advantage to his country. 

O’Shaughnessy, on half-pay, wanders 
about the Continent ; passing his summers 
on the Rhine, his winters at Florence or 
Geneva. Known to and by everybody, his 
interest in the seryice keeps him aw cou- 
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rant to every change and regulation, ren-_ 


dering him an invaluable companion to all 


to whom an army list is inaccessible. He 
is the same good fellow he ever was, and. 


adds to his many excellent ppalition the 
additional one of being the on 
can makea bull in French! 


- Monsoon, the Major, when last I saw. 


him, was standing on the pier at Calais, 


endeavoring, with a cheap telescope, to 


make out the Dover cliffs, from a nearer 
prospect of which certain little family cir- 
cumstances might possibly debar him. 
He recognized me in a moment, and held 
out his hand, while his eye twinkled with 
its ancient drollery. 

“Charley, my son, how goes it ? delight- 
ed to see you. What a pity I did not meet 
you yesterday ! 
Crillon’s. arding, Vivian, and a few 
others. They all wished for you; *pon my 
life they did.” 

‘‘ Civil, certainly,” thought I, ‘‘ as I have 
not the honor of being known to them.” 

‘“You are at Meurice’s,” resumed he; 
‘‘a very good house, but give you bad 
wine, if they don’t know you. They know 
me,” added he, in a whisper ; ‘‘ never try 
any tricksupon me. Ill just dropin upon 
you at six.” 

“It is most unfortunate, Major ; I can’t 
have the pleasure you speak of; we start 
in half an hour.” 

“Never mind, Charley, never mind ; 
another time. By-the-by, now I think of 
it, don’t youremember something of a ten- 
pound note you owe me ?” 

“* As well as I remember, Major, the cir- 
cumstance was reversed: you are the 
debtor.” 

“Upon my life you are right : howdroll! 
No matter, Jet me have the ten, and I'll 
give you a check for the whole.” 

The Major thrust his tongue into his 
cheek as he spoke, gave another leer, pock- 
eted the note, and sauntered down the pier 
muttering something to himself about 
King David and greenhorns ; but how they 
were connected I could not precisely over- 
hear, 

Baby Blake, or Mrs. Sparks, to call her 
by her more fitting appellation, is as hand- 
some aseyer, and not less good-humored 
and light-hearted, her severest trials being 
her ineffectual efforts to convert Sparks 
into something like a man for Galway. 

Last of all, Mickey Free. Mike remains 
attached to our fortune firmly, as at first 
he opened his career ; the same gay, rollick- 
some Irishman, 
love, and occasionally making punch, he 
spends his days and his nights pretty much 


y man who. 


Had a little dinner at 


making songs, making ' 
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PREFACE, 


"Tere unlooked-for favor with: whith the 


public received Charles O’Malley, and the 


pleasant notices forwarded to me from my 


publisher, gave me 
_ when asked if I coul | , 
tain date with a new story, I never hesi- 


ateee courage ; and 


tated to say, Yes. My first thought was, 


that in the campaign of the Great Na- 


poleon, I might find what would serve as 


a “‘pendant” to the story I had just com- 


pleted, and that by making—as there 


would be no impropriety in doing—an 
Irishman a soldier of France, I could still 
have on my side certain sympathies of my 
-reader which would not so readily attach 
_to a foreigner. I surrounded myself at 


once with all the histories and memoirs I 


could find of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire; and, so far as I could, withdrew my 
mind from questions of home interest, and 
lived entirely amidst the mighty events 
that began at Marengo and ended at 
- Waterloo. 
_ Whether I failed to devise such a nar- 
rative as I needed, or whether—and I sus- 
ect this must have been the real reason— 
found that the vastness of the theme 
overpowered me, I cannot at this distance 
of time remember. But so it was, that I 
found much time had slipped over, and 
that beyond some few notes and some scat- 
tered references, I had actually done noth- 
ing; and my publisher had applied to me 
for the title of my story for advertisement, 
before I had begun or written one line 
of it. 
Some disparaging remarks on Ireland 
and Irishmen in the London press, not 
very unfrequent at the time, nor alto- 
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_ gether obsolete ‘even now, had provoked. 
; -}me at the moment; and the sudden 


thought occurred of a reprisal by showing 
the many instances in which the English- — 
man would almost of necessity mistake 
and misjudge my countrymen, and that 
out of these blunders and misapprehen- 
sions, situations might arise that, if welded 


into a story, might be made to be amus- 


ing. I knew that there was not a class 
nor a condition in Ireland which had not 
marked differences from the correlative 
rank in England ; and that not only the 
Irish squire, the Irish priest, and the Ivish 
peasant, were unlike anything in the larger 
island, but that the Dublin professional 
man, the official, and the shopkeeper had 
traits and distinctions essentially their 
own. I had frequently heard opinions 
pronounced on Irish habits which I could 
easily trace -to that quizzing habit of my 
countrymen, who-never can deny them-- 
selves the enjoyment of playing on the 
credulity of the traveler—all the more 
eagerly when they see his note-book taken 
out to record their shortcomings and ab-. 
surdities. 

These thoughts suggested Jack Hinton, 
and led me to turn from my intention to. 
follow the French arms, or rather to post- 

one the plan to another opportunity, for 
it had got too strong hold on me to be ut- 
terly abandoned. 

I have already acknowledged, in a former 
notice to this story, that I strayed from 
the path I had determined on, and with 
very little reference to my original inten- 
tion, suffered my hero to take his chance 
among the natives. Indeed, I soon found 
him too intensely engaged in the cares of. 
self-preservation to have much time or 
taste for criticism on his neighbors. 
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I have owned elsewhere, that for Mr. 
Paul Rooney, Father Tom Loftus, Bob 
Mahon, O’Grady, Tipperary Joe, and even 
Corny Delany, 1 had not to draw on im- 
agination, but I never yet heard one cor- 
rect guess as to the originals. While on 
this theme, I may recall an incident which 
occurred about three years after the story 
was published, and which, if only for the 
trait of good humor it displayed, is worth 


remembering. I was ppkiig alittle 
rambling tour through Ireland with my 


wife, following for the most,“part the’ sea- 
board, and only taking such short cuts in- 


land as should bring ns to some spot of es-. 


pecial interest. We journeyed with our 
own horses, and consequently rarely ex- 
ceeded five-and-twenty or thirty miles in a 
day. While I was thus refreshing many 
an old memory, and occasionally acquiring 
some new experience, the ramble interested 
me much... It was in the course of this al- 
most capricious journey—for we really had 
nothing like a plan—we reached the, little 
town of Gort, where, to rest our horses, 
we were obliged to remain a day. ‘There 
was not much to engage attention in the 
place. It was, perhaps, less marked by poy- 
erty than most Irish towns of its class, and 
somewhat cleaner and more orderly; but 
the same distinctive signs were there of de- 


pression, the same look of inertness that | 


one remarks almost universally through 
the land. 
In strolling half listlessly about on the 


outskirts of the town, we were oyertaken | 


by a heayy thunderstorm, and driven to 
take shelter in alittle shop where a num- 
ber of other people had also sought refuge. 
As we stood there, an active-looking but 


elderly man in the neat black of an ecele- | 


his,hat, 
and proposed that 


siastic, and with a, rosette in 
politely addressed us ; 
would accept the hospitality of lis lodg- 
ing, which was in the same house, till 


over. 


dignitary,of our church. I thanked him 
at once for his courtesy, and accepted his 
offer. Jie proceeded to show us the way, 
and we entered a very comfortably fur- 
nished sitting-room where a pleasant fire 


was burning, and sat down. well pleased | 


with our good fortune. 
While we chatted freely over the weather 


and the crops, some chance expression es- | 


caped me to show that I had regarded him 
as a clergyman of, the established church. 
He at once, but with peculiar delicacy, 
hastened to correct my mistake and intro- 
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duced himself as the Roman Catholic Dean 
O’Shaughnessy. ‘‘I am aware whom I am 
speaking to,” added he, pronouncing my 
name. Before I could express more than 
my surprise at being recognized where I 
had not one acquaintance, he explained 
that he had read of my being in the neigh- 
borhood in some local paper, which de- 
scribed our mode of traveling, and led him 
at once to guess our identity. 

After a few very flattering remarks on 
the pleasure something of mine had af- 
forded, him, he said, ‘‘ You are very hard 
upon ws, Mr. Lever. You never let us off . 
easily, but, Iassure you for all that we bear 
you no ill-will. ‘There is a strong national 
tie between us, and we can stand a great 
deal of quizzing for the sake of that bond.” 

I knew that he was alluding to his or- 
der, and when I said something—I cannot 
remember what—about the freedoms that 
fiction led to, he stopped, saying, ‘* Well! 
well! The priests are not very angry with 
you after all; if it wasn’t for one thing.” 

“Oh, I know,” cried I, “that stupid 
story of Father Darcy and the Pope.” 

“*No, no, not that ; we langhed at that 
as much as any Protestant. of you all. 
What we couldn’t bear so well was an ugly 
remark you made in ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ 
where—when there was a row at a wake 
and the money was scattered over the floor 
—you say that the priest gathered more 
than his share becanse—and here was the 
bitterness—old habit had accustomed him 
to scrape up his corn in low places! Now, 
Mr. Lever, that was not fair, if was not 
generous, surely.” 

The good temper and the gentlemanlike 
quietness of the charge made me very un- 
comfortable at the time, and now, after 
many years, I recall the incident to show 


the impression it made on me,—the only 
instead of standing there in the crowd we 


atonement I can make for the flippancy. 
I had begun this story of Jack Hinton 


}at Brussels, but on a proposition made to 
such time ag the storm should have passed | 
Ilis manner, his voice, and his gen- | 
eral, appearance convinced me he was a} 


me by the publisher and proprietor of the 
Dublin Magazine to take the editorship of 
that journal, I determined to return to Ire- 
land. 

To do this I was not alone to change my 
abode and country, but to alter the whole 
destiny of my life. I was at the time a 
practicing physician attached to the British 
Legation, with the best practice of any 
Englishman in the place, a most pleasant 
socicty, and, what I valued not less than 
them all, the intimacy of the most agree- 
able and companionable man I ever knew 
in my life, whose friendship I have neyer 
ceased to treasure with pride and affection. 
I dedicated to him my first book, and it is 


cap, who used, at et 
some field beside the road, and after a trot | 


"poor, ragge 


© Said Hinck Hel 
1e stage between Car- 
ak, to emerge from 


of a mile or so beside the horses, crawl up 
at the back of the coach and over the ‘hel! 
collecting shear he called a rent from the 
passengers. very humble tribute gener- 
ally, bat the at Fa for a good deal of 
jesting and merriment ;—not diminished 
if by any accident an English traveler were 
present, who could neither comprehend the 
relations between Joe and the gentlemen, 
nor the marvelous freedom with which this 
d fellow discussed the passengers 
and their opinions. — $ . 

Joe—I must call him so, for his real 
name has escaped me—once came to see 
me in Trinity College, and was curious to 
visit the chapel, the library, and the ex- 
amination hall. I will not pretend that I 
undertook my office of cicerone without 
some misgivings, for though I was prepared 
to endure all the quizzings of my friends 
and avquaintances, [ was not quite at my 
ease as to how the authorities—the dons— 
as they are called elsewhere, would regard 
this singular apparition within academic 
precincts. Joe’s respectful manner, and 
an air of interest that bespoke how much 
the place engaged his curiosity, soon set 
me at my ease, while the ready tact with 
which he recognized and uncovered to such 
persons as held rank or station, at once 
satisfied me that I was incurring no risk 
whatever in my office of guide. 

The kitchen and the sight of those gi- 
gantic spits, on which a whole series of 
legs of mutton were turning slowly, over- 
came all the studied reserve of his manner, 
and he burst out into a most enthusiastic 
encomium on the merits of an institution 
so admirably suited to satisfy human re- 
quirements. 


When he learned, from what source I do. 


not know, that I had put him in a book, 
he made it—not unreasonably, perhaps— 
the ground of a demand on my purse, and 


if the talented-artist who had illustrated 


~T have 
volume 


along Caepte my i) life in the sort of 
es a fresh horse over a swell- 
If this confession will serve 


readers, 
I am now, so far as this book is con- 
concerned, at the end of my explanations. 
My excuses for its shortcomings, its errors, 
and extravagances, would not—were I to 
undertake them — be so easily dismissed. 
For my reader’s sake, and for my own, I 
will not enter upon them, but write my- 
self—for the favor which has not remem- 
bered these blemishes, nor suffered them 
to damage the tale in its effect as a whole— 
Most gratefully and sincerely, 
CHARLES LEVER. 
Trrestz, 1872. _— 


CHAPTER L 
A FAMILY PARTY, 


Ir was on a dark and starless night in 
February, 181—, as the last carriage of a 
dinner-party had driven from the door of 
a large house in St. James’s Square, when 
a party drew closer around the drawing- 
room fire, apparently bent upon that easy 
and familiar chit-chat the presence of com- 
pany interdicts. 

One of these was a large and fine-looking 
man of about five-and-forty, who, dressed 
‘in the full uniform of a general officer, 
wore, besides, the ribbon of the Bath ; he 
leaned negligently upon the chimney-picce, 
and, with his back toward the fire, seemed 
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to follow the current of his own reflec-. 


tions ; this was my father. . 
Beside him, but almost concealed in the 
deep recess of a well-cushioned armchair, 
sat, or rather lay, a graceful figure, who 
with an air of languid repose was shading 
her fine complexion as well from the glare 


of the fire as from the trying brilliancy of. 


an Argand lamp upon the mantelpiece. 
Her rich dress, resplendent with jewels, 
while it strangely contrasted with the care- 
less ease of her attitude, also showed that 
she had bestowed a more than common at- 
tention that day upon her toilet : this, fair 
reader, was my mother. 

Opposite to her, and disposed in a posi- 
tion of rather studied gracefulness, loung- 
ed a tall, thin, fashionable-looking man, 
with a dark olive complexion, and a short 
black moustache. He wore in the button- 
hole of his blue coat the ribbon of St. 

Louis. The Count de Grammont, for such 
he was, was an émigré noble, who, attached 
to the fortunes of the Bourbons, had resid- 
ed for some years in London, and who, in 
the double capacity of adviser of my father 
and admirer of my lady-mother, obtained 
a considerable share of influence in the fa- 
mily and aseat‘at its councils. 

At-a little distance from the rest, and 
apparently engaged with her embroidery, 
sat a very beautiful girl, whose dark hair 
and long lashes deepened the seeming pale- 
ness of features a Greek sculptor might 
have copied. While nothing could be 
more perfect than the calm loveliness of 
her face and the delicate penciling of her 
slightly-arched eyebrows, an accurate ob- 
server could detect that her tremulous lip 
occasionally curled with a passing express- 
ion of half scorn, as from time to time she 
turned her eyes toward each speaker in 
turn, while she herself. maintained a per- 
fect silence. My cousin, Lady Julia Kger- 
ton, had indeed but that one fault: shall I 
venture to call by so harsh a name that 
spirit of gentle malice which loved to look 
for the ludicrous features of everything 
around her, and inclined her to indulge 
what the French call the esprit moqueur 
even on occasions where her own feelings 
were interested ? 

The last figure of the group was a strip- 
ling of some nineteen years, who, in the 
uniform of the Guards, was endeavoring to 
seem perfectly easy and unconcerned, while 
it was evident that his sword-knot divided 
his attention with some secret thoughts 
that rendered him anxious and excited: this 
was myself ! 

A silence of some moments was at length 
broken by my mother, who, with a kind 
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of sigh Miss O’Neill was fond of, turned 
toward the count, and said,— we 

“Do confess, Count, we were all most 
stupid to-day. Never did a dinner go off 
so heavily. But it’s always the penalty 
one pays for a royal duke. A propos, Gen- 
eral, what did he say of Jack’s appoint- 
ment ?” 

‘‘ Nothing could be more kind, nothing 
more generous than his royal higliness, 
The very first thing he did in the room 
was to place this dispatch in my hands. 
This, Jack,” said my father, turning to 
me, ‘‘ this is your appointment as an extra 
aide-de-camp.” 

‘‘Very proper, indeed,” interposed my 
mother ; ‘‘I am very happy to think you'll 
be about the court. Windsor, to be sure, 
is stupid.” 

“He is not likely to see much of 
said my father drily. 

“*Oh, you think he’ll be in town then ?” 

‘‘ Why, not exactly that either.” 

«Then, what can you mean ?” said she, 
with more of animation than before. 

“Simply, that his appointment is on the 
staff in Ireland.” 

**In Ireland!” repeated my mother, 
with a tragie start. “In Ireland !” 

‘¢In Ireland !” said Lady Julia, in alow, 
soft voice. 

‘* En Irlande!” echoed the count, with 
a look of well-got-up horror, as he elevated 
his eyebrows to the very top of his fore- 
head ; while I myself, to whom the commu- 
nication was as sudden and as unexpected, 
assumed a kind of soldier-like indifference, 
as though to say, ‘‘ What matters it to me? 
what do I care for the rigors of tlimate ? 
the snows of the Caucasus, or the suns of 
Bengal, are quite alike ; even Ireland, if 
his majesty’s service require it.” 

‘“‘Treland !” repeated my mother once 
more; ‘‘I really never heard anything so 
very shocking. But, my dear Jack, you 
can’t think of it. Surely, General, you 
had presence of mind to decline.” é 

**'To accept, and to thank most grateful- 
ly his royal highness for such a mark of 
his favor, for this I had quite presence of 
mind,” said my father, somewhat haughti- 
ly. 

*‘And you really will go, Jack ?” 

** Most decidedly,” said I, as I put on a 
kind of Godefroy de Bouillon look and 
strutted about the room. 

** And pray what can induce you to such 
a step ?” 

“Oui, ‘que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galdre ?’” said the count. 

‘‘ By Jove!” cried my father, hastily, 
“‘you are intolerable ; you wished your 
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boy to be a guardsman 


in tion tom 
desire for a ae ‘ 


regiment on service. You 


wes gale ene en : now he! 
is both one and the other. In heaven’s 


name, what think ye of getting him made 
‘a lady of the bedchamber ? for it’s the only 

pointment I'am aware of——” | 
~ © You are too absurd, general,” said m 
mother, pettishly. ‘Count, pray touc 
the bell ; the fire is so very hot, and I 
really was quite unprepared for this piece 
of news.” 

** And you, Julia,” said I, leaning over 
the back of my cousin’s chair, “what do 
you say to all this ?” 

** Pve just been thinking what a pity it 
is I should have wasted all my skill and my 
worsted on this foolish rug, while I could 
have been embroidering a gay banner for 
our young knight bound for the wars. 
‘Partant pour la Syrie,’” hummed she, 
half pensively, while I could see a strug- 
gling effort to suppress a laugh. I turned 
indignantly away, and walked toward the 
fire, where the count was expending his 
consolations on my mother. 

** After all, miladi, it is not so bad as 
you think in the provinces ; I once spent 
three weeks in Brittany, very pleasantly in- 
deed : oui, pardieu, it’s quite true. 0 be 
sure, we had Perlet, and Mademoiselle 
Mars, and got up the Précieuses Ridicules 
as well as in Paris.” 

The application of this very apposite fact 
to Ireland was clearly satisfactory to. my 
mother, who smiled benignly at the speak- 


er, while my father turned upon him a| 


look of the most indescribable import. 

‘‘ Jack, my boy!” said he, taking me 
by the arm, *‘ were I your age, and had no 
immediate prospect of active service, I 
should prefer Ireland to any country in the 
world. Ihave plenty of old friends on the 
staff there. The duke himself was my 
schoolfellow re 

“J hope he will be properly attentive,” 
interrupted my mother. ‘Dear Jack, re- 
mind me to-morrow to write to Lady 
Mary.” 

“ Don’t mistake the country you are go- 
ing to,” continued my father; “you will 
find many things very different from what 
you are leaving ; and, above all, be not over 
ready to resent, as an injury, what may 
merely be intended as a joke: your bro- 
ther officers will always guide you on these 
points.” 

‘And above all things,” said my moth- 
er, with great earnestness, ‘do not adopt 


that odious fashion of wearing their hair. | 


I’ve seen members of both Houses, and par- 
ticularly thet little man they talk so much 


of. Mr, Grattan, I believe they call 
him——~” iP REAR Ae BIW! 


“ Make your mind rae ct] fag on that 
head, my lady,” saic fry (Bienes drily, 
“your son is not particularly likely to re- 


‘semble Henry Grattan.” 


My cousin Julia alone seemed to relish 
the tone of sarcasm he spoke in, for she 
actually bestowed on him a look of almost 
grateful acknowledgment. 

“The carriage, my lady,” said the ser- 
vant. And at the same moment my 
mother, possibly not sorry to cut short the 
discussion, rose from her chair, 

“Do you intend to look in at the 
duchess’s, General ? ” 

“For half an hour,” replied my father ; 
“fafter that I have my letters to write. 
Jack, you know, leaves us to-morrow.” 

“Tis really very provoking,” said my 
mother, turning at the same time a look 
toward the count. sae 

““A vos ordres, madame,” said he, bow- 
ing with an air of most deferential polite- 
ness, while he presented his arm for: her 
acceptance. 

‘*Good-night, then,” cried I, as the party 
left the room; “I have so much to do 
and to think of, I shan’t join you.” I 
turned to look for Lady Julia, but she was 
gone, when and how I knew not: so I sat 
down at the fire to ruminate alone over my 
present position, and my prospects for the 


future. 


* % * * * * 


These few and imperfect passages may 
put the reader in possession of some, at 
least, of the circumstances which accom- 
panied my outset in life; and if they be 
not sufficiently explicit, I can only say, 


that he knows fully as much of me as at 


the period in question I did of myself. 

At Eton, I had been what is called 
rather a smart boy, but incorrigibly idle ; 
at Sandhurst, I showed more ability, and 
more disinclination to learn. By the favor 
of a royal duke (who had been my god- 
father), my commission in a marching 
regiment was exchanged for a lieutenancy 
in the Guards ; and at the time I write of 
I had been some six months in the service, 
which I spent in all the whirl and excite- 
ment of London society. My father, who, 
besides being a distinguished officer, was 
one of the most popular men among the 
clubs, my mother, a London beauty of 
some twenty years’ standing, were claims 
sufficient to ensure me no common share 
of attention, while I added to the number 
what, in my own estimation at least were, 
certain very decided advantages of a purely 
personal nature. 
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To obviate, as far as might be, the evil 
results of such a career, my father secretly 
asked for the appointment on the staff of 
the noble duke then viceroy of Ireland, in 
preference to what my mother contem- 
plated—my being attached to the royal 
household. ‘To remove me alike from the 
enervating influence of a mother’s vanity, 
and the extravagant profusion and volup- 
tuous abandonment of London habits, this 
was his object. He calculated, too, that 
by new ties, new associations, and new ob- 
jects of ambition, I should be better pre- 
* pared, and more desirous of that career of 
real service to which in his heart he 
destined me. ‘hese were his notions, at 
least : the result must be gleaned from my 
story. : 


CHAPTER II. 
THE IRISH PACKET. 


A FEW nights after the conversation F 
have briefly alluded to, and pretty much 
about the same hour, I aroused myself 
from the depression of nearly thirty hours’ 
sea-sickness, on hearing that at length we 
were in the bay of Dublin. Hitherto I 
had never left the precincts of the narrow 


den denominated my berth; but now I. 


made my way eagerly on deck, anxious to 
catch a glimpse, however faint, of that 
bold coast I had more than once heard 


compared. with, or even preferred to, | 


Naples. The night, however, was falling 
fast, and, worse still, a perfect downpour 
of rain was falling with it; the sea ran 
high, and swept the little craft from stem 
to stern; the spars bent like whips, and 
our single topsail strained and stretched as 
though at every fresh plunge it would part 
company with us altogether. No trace or 
outline of the coast could I detect on any 
side; a deep red light appearing and dis- 
appearing at intervals, as we rode upon or 
sank beneath the trough of the sea, was 


all that my eye could perceive: this the | 


dripping helmsman briefly informed me 
was the “Kish,” but, as he seemed little 


disposed for conversation, I was left to my | 


unassisted ingenuity to make out whether 


. . . | 
it represented any point of the capital we | 


were approaching or not, 

The storm of wind and rain increasing 
at each moment, drove me once more back 
to the cabin, where, short as had been the 
period of my absence, the scene had under- 
gone a most important change. Up to this 


moment my sufferings and my seclusion | 


gave me little leisure or opportunity to ob- 
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serve my fellow travelers. . The stray and 
‘scattered fragments of conversation that 
reached me rather puzzled than enlight- 
ened me. Of the topics which I innocent- 


ly supposed occupied all human attention, | 


not a word was dropped; Carlton House 
was not once mentioned; the St. Leger and 
the Oakes not even alluded to; whether 
the prince’s breakfast was to come off at 
Knightsbridge or Frogmore, no one seem- 
ed to know, or even care ; nor was a hint 
dropped as to the fashion of the new bear- 
skins the guard weré to sport at the re- 
view on Hounslow. The price of pigs, 
however, in Ballinasloe, they were perfect 
in. Of a late row in Kil—something, 
where one half of the population had mas- 
sacred the other, they knew everything, 
even to the names of the defunct. A 
few of the better dressed chatted over 
country matters, from which I could glean 
that game and gentry were growing gradu- 
ally scarcer ; but a red-nosed, fat old gen- 
tleman, in rusty black and high boots, 
talked down the others by an eloquent ac- 
cout of the mawling that he, a cer- 
tain Father Tom Loftus, had given the 
Reverend Paul Strong, at a late controyer- 
‘sial meeting in the Rotunda. 

Through all this ‘‘ bald, disjointed chat,” 
/unceasing demands were made for bottled 
porter, ‘‘ matarials,” or spirits and wather, 
of which, were I to judge from the fre- 
/quency of the requests, the consumption 
must have been awful. 

There would seem something in the 
very attitude of lying down that induces 
reflection, and, thus stretched at full length 
in my berth, I could not help ruminating 
/upon the land I was approaching, in a spi- 
rit which, I confess, accorded much more 
/with my mother’s prejudices than my fa- 
| ther’s convictions. From the few chance 
/phrases dropped around me, it appeared 
| that even the peaceful pursuits of a coun- 
try market, or the cheerful sports of the 
| field, were followed up in a spirit of reck- 
lessness and devilment ; so that many a 
head that left home without a care went 
back with a crack in it. But to return 
once more to the cabin. It must be borne 
in mind that some thirty odd years ago 
the passage between Liverpool and Dublin 
was not, as at present, the rapid flight of 
a dozen hours, from shore to shore ; where, 
on one evening, you left the thundering 
din of wagons, and the iron crank of 
‘cranes and windlasses, to wake the next 
morning with the rich brogue of Paddy 
floating softly around you. Far from it! 
the thing was then a voyage. You took a 
isolemn leave of your friends, you tore 
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- was directed. 


‘andy:w ith a tear in your eye anda 
on your arm, you k yourself 


v beating heart, every step of the three 
1ours’ proceeding that heralded your de- 
cae In those days ‘there was some 
nor in being a“traveler; and the man 
who had erossed the Channel a couple of 
times became a kind of) Captain Cook 
among his acquaintances. | Debris en 
‘The most singular feature of the whole 
affair, however, and the one to which I 
am- about now to allude, proceeded from 
the fact that the steward in those days, 
instead of the extensive resources of the 
present period, had little to offer you, save 
some bad brandy and a biscuit, and: each 
traveler had to look to his various wants 
with an accuracy and foresight that re- 
quired both tact and habit. .The mere 
demands of hunger and thirst were not 
only to be considered in the abstract, but 
a point of far greater difficulty, the prob- 
able length of the voyage, was to be taken 
into consideration ; so that you brought 
your beefsteaks with your eye upon the 
barometer, and laid in your mutton by the 
age of the moon. While thus the agency 
of the season was made to react upon your 
stomach, in a manner’ doubtless highly 
conducive to the interests of science, your 
part became one of the most critical nice- 
ty. 
Pilcsiecby were you afloat, and on the 
high seas, when your appetite’was made to 
depend on the aspect of the weather. Did 
the wind blow fresh and fair, you ate away 
with a careless ease and a happy conscience, 
highly beneficial to your digestion. With 
a glaneée through the skylight at the blue 
heaven, with a sly look at the prosperous 
dog-vane, you helped yourself to.the liver 
wing, and took an extra glass of your 
sherry. Let the breeze fall, however, let 
a calm come on, or, woyse still, a tramp- 
ling noise on deck, and a certain rickety 
motion of the craft betoking a change of 
wind, the knife and fork fell listlessly 
from your hand, the unlifted cutlet was 
consigned to your plate, the very spoonful 
of gravy you had devoured in imagination 
was dropped upon the dish, and you re- 
placed the cork in your bottle, with the 
sad sigh of a man who felt that, instead of 
his income, he has been living on the prin- 
cipal of his fortune. 

Happily, there is a reverse to the medal, 
and this it was.to which now my attention 
The trip, as. occasionally 
happened, was a rapid one;.and while 
under the miserable impression that a 
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rom the embraces of your femni- fourth part of the joumey had not been ac- 


complished, we were blessed with the tid- 
ings of land. Scarcely was the word. ut- 


pie to watch, with an anxious and | tered, when it flew from mouth to mouth ; 


and I thought I could trace the elated 
look of proud and happy hearts, as home 
drew near, What was my surprise, how- 
ever, to see the enthusiasm take another 
and very different channel, With one ac- 
cord a general rush was made upon the 
hampers of prog. Baskets were burst open 
on every side. ; Sandwiches and sausages, 
porter bottles, cold. punch, chickens, and 
hard eggs, were strewn about with a care- 
less and reckless profusion ; none seemed 
too sick or too sore for this general epi- 
demic of feasting., Old gentlemen sat. up 
in their beds and bawled for beef ; children 
of tender years brandished a drumstick. 
Individuals who but a short half-hour be- 
fore seemed to have made a hearty meal, 
testified by the ravenous exploits of their 
appetites to their former forbearance and 
abstemiousness.. Even the eautious little 
man in the brown spencer, who wrapped 
up the remnant of his breakfast in the 
imes, now opened his whole store, and 
seemed bent upon a day of rejoicing. 
Never was such a scene of riotous noise 
and tumultuous mirth. Those who scowled 
at each other till now, hob-nobbed across 
the table ; and simpering old maids cracked 
merry thoughts with gay bachelors, with- 
out even a passing fear for the result. 
“Thank heaven,” said I, aloud, ‘ that I 
see all this with my sense and my intel- 
lects clear about me.” Had I suddenly 
awoke to such a prospect from the dis- 
turbed slumber of sickness, the chances 
were ten to one. I had jumped overboard, 
and swam for my life. In fact, it could 
convey but one.image to the mind, such as 
we read of, when some infuriated and reck- 
less men, despairing of safety, without a 
hope left, resolve upon closing life in the 
mad orgies of drunken abandonment. 
Here were the meek, the tranquil, the 
humble-minded, the solitary, the sea-sick, 
all suddenly converted into riotous and 
roystering feasters. The lips that scarcely 
moved, now blew the froth from a porter 
cup with the blast of a Boreas: and even 
the small urchin in the green face and nan- 
keen jacket, bolted hard eges with the dex- 
terity of a clown in a pantomime. ‘The 
end of all things (eatable) had certainly 
come. Chickens were dismembered like 
felons, and even jokes and witticisms were 
bandied upon the victuals. ‘* What, if 


leven yet,” thought I, ‘*the wind should 


The idea was a malicious one, 
At this mo- 


change !” 
too horrible to indulge in. 
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‘ment the noise and turmoil on deck ap- 
prised me that our voyage was near its ter- 
“mination. } a Se ese gn ca ate t fet. oe 

‘The night, as I have said, was dark and 
‘stormy. It rained too—as it knows only 
how to rain in Ireland. “There was that 
steady persistence, that persevering monot- 
ony of downpour, which, not. satisfied 
with wetting you to the skin, seems bent 
upon converting your very! blood into wa- 
‘ter. The wind swept in Jong and moan- 
ing gusts along the bleak pier, which, late 
and inclement. as it was, seemed crowded 
with people. Scarcely was a rope thrown 
ashore, when we were boarded on every 
side, by the rigging, on the shrouds, over 
the bulwarks, from the anchor to the taff- 
rail; the whole population of the island 
seemed to flock in upon us; while sounds 
of welcome and recognition resounded on 
all sides, — 

‘¢ How are you, Mister Maguire ?” ‘Is 
the mistress with you?” ‘Is that you, 
Mr. Tierney ?” “ How areyou, ma’am ?” 
<< And yourself, Tim ?” “Beautiful, glory 
be to God!” ‘A great passage, entirely, 
ma’am.” ‘ Nothing but rain since I seen 
you.” ‘Take the trunks up to Mrs, Tun- 
stall ; and, Tim, darling, oysters and punch 
for four.” 

“Great mercy!” said I, ‘‘ eating again !” 

‘Morrison, your honor,” said a ragged 
ruffian, nudging me by the elbow. 

“Reilly, sir; isn’t it? It’s me, sir— 
the club. I’m the man always drives your 
honor ?” 

‘* Arrah, howld your prate,” said a deep 
voice, ‘‘ the gentleman hasn’t time to bless 
himself.” 

“lt’s me, sir; Owen Daly, that has the 
black horse.” 

*¢ More by token, with a spavin,” whis- 
pered another; while a roar of laughter 
followed the joke. 

“A car, sir—take you up in five min- 
utes.” 

‘‘A chaise, your honor—do the thing 
dacently.” 

Now, whether my hesitation at this mo- 
ment was set down by the crowd of my so- 
licitors to some doubt of my solyeney or 
not, I cannot say; but true it is, their 
tone of obsequeous entreaty gradually 
changed into one of rather caustic criti- 
cism. 

“« Maybe it’s a gossoon you'd like to car- 
ry the little trunk.” 

‘* Let him alone ; it’s only a carpet-bag ; 
he’ll carry it himself.” 

“‘ Don’t you see the gentleman would 
rather walk ? and as the night is fine, ’tis 
pleasanter—and—cheaper.” 
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_. Take you fora fipp’ny bit and a glass 
of sparits,” said a.gruff voice in my ear. 
_ By this time I had.collected my luggage © 
together, whose imposing appearance seem- 
ed once more to testify in my favor, par- 
ticularly the case of my cocked hat, which 
tomy ready-witted acquaintances proclaim- 
ed: mea military man. A. general rush 
was accordingly made upon my luggage ; 
and while. one man armed himself with a 
portmanteau, another laid hands on a 
trunk, a third a carpet-bag, a fourth a gun- 
case, and*so on until 1 found myself keep- 
ing watch and ward over my epaulet-ease 
and my umbrella, the sole remnant of my 
effects. At the same moment a burst of 
laughter and a half shout broke from the 
crowd, and a huge, powerful fellow jumped 
on the deck, and, seizing me by the arm, 
eried out,— 

“* Come along now, Captain, it’s all right. 
This-way—this way, sir.” 

‘*But why am I to go with you ?” sai 
I, vainly struggling to escape his grasp. 

“¢ Why is it ?” said he, with a chuckling 
laugh; ‘reason enough—didn’t we toss 
up for ye, and didn’t I win ye ?” 

«© Win me !” 

‘‘Ay; just that same.” 

By this time I found myself beside-a car, 
upon which all my luggage was already 
placed. 

** Get up, now,” said he. 

**Tt’s a beautiful car, and a dhry cush- 
ion,” added a voice near, to the manifest 
mirth of the bystanders. 

Delighted .to escape my tormenters, I 
sprang up opposite to him, while a cheer, 
mad and wild enough for a tribe of Iro- 
quois, yelled behind us. Away we rattled 
over the pavement, without lamp or lan- 
tern to guide our path, while the sea dash- 
ed its foam across our faces, and the rain 
beat in torrents upon our backs. 

‘* Where to, Captain ?” inquired my com- 
panion, as he plied his whip without ceas- 
ing. 

“The Castle ; you know where that is?” 

‘«Faix I ought,” was the reply.‘ Ain’t 
I there at the levées.. But howld fast, your 
honor; the road isn’t good ; and there isa 
hole somewhere hereabouts.” 

‘*A hole! For heaven’s sake, take care. 
Do you know where it is ?” 

** Begorra! yowre in it,” was the an- 
swer, and, as he spoke, the horse went 
down head foremost, the car after him; 
away flew the driver on one side, while I 
myself was shot some half dozen yards 
on the other, a perfect-avalanche of trunks, 
boxes, and portmanteaux rattling about my 
doomed head. A crashing shower of kicks, 
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‘sounds I heard, as a heavy imperial full of 
books struck me on the head, and laid me 
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Through my half-consciousness, I could 
the rain as it fell in sheets ; the 
heavy plash of the-sea sounded in my ears ; 
but, somehow, a feeling like sleepiness 
crept over me, and I became insensible. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE CASTLE, 


WHEN I next came to my senses, I found 
myself lying upon a sofa in a large room, 
of which I appeared the only occupant. 
A confused and misty recollection of my 
accident, some scattered fragments of my 
voyage, and a rather aching sensation in 
my head, were. the only impressions of 
which I was well conscious. The last even- 
ing Isspent at home was full in my me- 
mory, and I could not help thinking over 
my poor mother’s direful anticipations in 
my vain endeavors to penetrate what I felt | 
had been a misfortune of some kind or 
other. The mystery was, however, too 
deep for my faculties ; and so, im despair 
of unraveling the past, I set myself to work 
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_ the noise of the flying splinters, and the 


guns, fishing-tackle, and tandem whip 
were hung here and there w pipers 
which themselves presented the strangest 
spectacle of all, there not being a portion 
of them unoceupied by caricature sketches, 
executed in every imaginable species of 
taste, style, and colormg. Here was a 
field-day in the park, in which it was easy 
to see the prominent figures were portraits : 
there an enormous nose, surmounted by a 
grenadier cap, was passing in review some 
trembling and terrified soldiers. In an- 
other, a commander of the forces was seen 
galloping down the lines, holding on by the 
pommel of the saddle. Over the sofa I oc- 
cupied, a levée at the castle was displayed, 
in which, if the company were not villain- 
ously libeled, the viceroy had little reason 
to be proud of his guests. There were also 
dinners at the lodge; guards relieved by 
wine puncheons dressed up like field-offi- 
cers; the whole accompanied by doggrel 
yerses explanatory of the views.. 

The owner of this singular chamber had, 
however, not merely devoted his walls to 
the purposes of an album, but he had also 
made them perform the part of a memo- 
randum-book. Here were the ‘‘ meets” of 
the Kildare and the Dubber for the month 
of March; there, the turn of duty for the 
garrison of Dublin, interspersed with such 
fragments as the following :—‘‘Mem. To 
dine at Mat Kean’s on Tuesday, 4th—Not 


to decipher the present. The room, I have 
already said, was large; and the ceiling, 
richly stuccoed and ornamented, spoke of 
a day whose architecture was of a grand | 
and massive character. ‘lhe furniture, 
now old and time-worn, had once been 
handsome, even magnificent—rich curtains 
of heavy brocaded silk, with deep gold 


fringes, gorgeously earved and gilded | 
chairs, in the taste of Louis XV.; mar- | 


ble consoles stood between the windows, 
and a mirror of gigantic proportions occu- 
pied the chimney-breast.. Years and ne- 


glect had not only done their worst, but it | 


was evident that the hand of devastation 
had also been at work. ‘The marbles were 
cracked ; few of the chairs were available 
for use; the massive Juster, intended to | 
shine with a resplendent glare of fifty wax- , 


lights, was now made a resting-place for | 


shakos, bearskins, and foraging caps; an 

ominous-looking star in the looking-glass | 
bore witness. to the bullet of a pistol ; | 
and the very Cupids carved upon the frame, | 
who once were wont to smile blandly at | 
each other, were now disfigured with cork 
moustaches, and one of them even carried | 
a short pipein hismouth. Swords, sashes, | 
and sabretasches, spurs and shot-belts, with | 


to pay Hennessy till he settles about the 
handicap.—To ask Courtenay for Fanny 
Burke’s fan ; the same Fanny has pretty 
legs of her own.—To tell Holmes to have 
nothing to do with Lanty Moore’s niece, 
in regard to a reason !—Jive to two on 
Giles’s two-year-old, if Tom likes. N.B. 
The mare is a roarer.—A heavenly day ; 
what fun they must have !—may the devil 
fire Tom O’}laherty, or I would not be 
here now.” ‘These and a hundred other 
similar passages figured on every side, 
leaving me in a state of considerable mysti- 
fication, not as to the character of my 
host, of which I could guess something, 
but as to the nature of his abode, which I 
could not imagine to be a barrack-room. 
As I lay thus pondering, the door cau- 
tiously opened, and a figure appeared, 
which, as I had abundant leisure to cxam- 
ine it, and as the individual is one who 
occasionally turns up in the course of my 
history, I may as well take the present op- 
portunity of presenting to my reader. The 
man who entered, scarcely more than four 
feet anda half high, might be about sixty 
years of age. His head, enormously dis- 
proportioned to the rest of his figure, pre- 
sented a number of flat surfaces, as though 
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nature had originally destined it for a 
crystal. Upon one of these planes the 
eyes were set; and, although as far apart 
as possible, yet upon such terms of distance 
were they, that they never, even by an ac- 
cident, looked in the same direction. ‘The 
nose was short and snubby; the nostrils 
wide and expanded, as if the feature had 
been pitched against the face in a moment 
of ill-temper, and flattened by the force. 
As for the mouth, it looked like the mali- 
cious gash of a blunt instrument, jagged, 
ragged, and uneven. It had not even the 
commonplace advantage of being parallel 
to the horizon, but ran in an oblique direc- 
tion from right to left, enclosed between a 
parenthesis of the crankiest wrinkles that 
ever human cheek were creased by. ‘l'he 
head would have been bald but for a scanty 
wig, technically called a “jasy,’ which, 
shrunk by time, now merely occupied the 
apex of the scalp, where it moved about 
with every action of) the forehead and 
eyebrows, and was thus made to minister 


to the expression of a hundred emotions) 


that other men’s wigs know nothing abont. 


Truly, it was the strangest peruke that, 


ever covered a human cranium. Ido not 
believe that another lke it ever existed. 
It had nothing in common with other 
wigs. It was like its owner, perfectly saz 
generis. It had not the easy flow and 
wavy curl of the old beau. It had not the 


priety of the elderly gentleman. It was 
not full, like a lawyer’s, nor horse-shoed, 
like a bishop’s. No. It was a cross- 


grained, ill-tempered, ill-conditioned old. 


scrateh, that looked like nothing under 
heaven save the husk of a hedgehog, 

The dress of this strange figure was a suit 
of very gorgeous light brown livery, with 
orange facings, a green plush waist-coat 
and shorts, frogged, flapped, and embroi- 
dered most lavishly with gold lace, silk 
stockings, with shoes, whose enormous 
buckles covered nearly the entire foot, and 
rivaled, in their paste brilliancy, the piere- 
ing brightness of the wearer’s eye. Having 
closed the door carefully behind him, he 
walked toward the chimney, with a cer- 
tain air of solemn and imposing dignity 
that very nearly overcame all my efforts at 
seriousness; his outstretched and expanded 
hands, his averted toes and waddling 
gait, giving him a most distressing resem- 


pursuits. 
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the elbows, in the ample pockets of his 
coat, and with his head a little elevated, 


and his under-lip slightly protruded, seem- 


ed to medidate upon the mutability of hu- 
man affairs, and the vanity of all worldly 


» I coughed a couple of times to attract 
his attention, and, having succeeded in 
catching his eye, I begged, in my blandest 
imaginable voice, to know where I was. 

‘© Where are ye, is it?” said he, repeat- 
ing’ my question-in atone of the most 
sharp and querulous intonation, to which 
not even his brogue could lend one touch 
of softness,—“ where are ye ? and where 
would you like to be ? or where would any- 
one be that was disgracing himself, or 
blackguarding about the streets till he got 
his head cut and his clothes torn, but in 
Master Phil’s room: devil other company 
it’s used to. Well, well! It is more like 
a watch-house nor a gentleman’s parlor, 
this same room. It’s httle his father, the 
Jidge ”—here he crossed himself piously— 
‘¢it is little he thought the company his 
son would be keeping ; but it is no matter. 
I gave him. warning last Tuesday, and with. 
the blessin’ 0’ God i 

The remainder of this speech was lost 
in a low muttering grumble, which I after- 
wards learnt was his usual manner of clos- 
ing an oration. A few broken and indis- 


tinct phrases being only audible, such as 
methodical precision and rectilinear pro-. 


—‘‘Sarve ye right ”—* Fifty years in the 
family ”—“Slaving like a negur ”—*‘Oh, the 


| Turks !.the haythins !” 


Having waited what I dcemed a reason- 
able: time for his honest indignation to 
evaporate, 1 made another effort to ascer- 
tain who my host might be. 

“Would you favor me,” said J, in a tone 
still more insinuating, “with the name 
of : 


‘‘Tt’s my. name ye want? Oh, sorrow 
bit I am ashamed of it! Little as you 
think of me, Cornelius Delany is as good a 
warrant for family as many a one of the 
dirty spalpeens about the Coort, that 
haven’t a civiler word in their mouth than 
Cross Corny! Bad luck to them for that 
same.” 

This honest admission as to the world’s 
opinion of Mr. Delany’s character was so 


far satisfactory as it enabled me to see 


blance to the spread eagle of Prussia, had | 


that’ respectable bird been pleased to take 
a promenade in-a showy livery. Having 
snuffed the eandles, and helped himself to 
a pinch of snuff from a gold box on the 


with whom I had to deal; and, although 


for a moment or two it was a severe strug- 


gle to prevent myself from bursting into 
laughter, I fortunately obtained the mas- 
tery, and onee more returned to the 
charge. 

‘** And now, Mr. Delany, can you inform 


mantlepiece, he stuck his arms, nearly to!me how I came here? I remember some- 
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when, whe pean? how, I am totally ignor- 
spats Pai 0 pi wt NF ten ly wit 
‘ up his 


_ An accident !” said he, turnin 
eyes; ‘an accident, indeed ! that’s what 
they always call it when they wring off the 
rappers, or bate the watch : came here 
in a hackney-coach, with the police, as 
many a one came before you.” 

¥ ‘But where am I?” said I, impatient- 

ye . 

Tn Dublin Castle ; bad luck to it for a 
riotous, disorderly place.” 

‘© Well, well,” said I, half angrily, ‘<I 

want to know whose room is this ?” 

** Captain O’Grady’s. What have you 
to Say agin the room? Maybe youre used 
to worse. ‘There’ now, that’s what you’ve 
got for that. I’m laving the place next 
week, but that’s no rayson f 

Here he went off, diminuendo, again, 
with afew flying imprecations upon several 
things and persons unknown. 

Mr. Delany now dived for a few seconds 
into a small pantry at the end of the room, 
from which he emerged with a tray between 
his hands, and two decanters under his 
arms. < 

“Draw thé little table this way,” he 
cried, ‘‘more toward the fire, for, av 
coorse, you're fresh and fastin’ ; there now, 
take the sherry from under my arm—the 
other’s port: that was a ham, till Captain 
Mills cut it away, as ye see—there’s a veal 
pie, and here’s a cold grouse—and, maybe, 
you’ve eat .worse before now—and will 
again, plaze God.” 

I assured him of the truth of his obser- 
vation in a most conciliating tone. 

‘‘Qh, the devil fear ye,” was the reply, 
while he murmured somewhat lower, ‘‘the 
half of yees isn’t used to meat twice in the 
week.” 

‘‘ Capital fare this, Mr. Delany,” said I, 
as, half famished with long fasting, I 
helped myself a second time. 


; 
; 


“You’re eating as if you liked it,” said | 


he, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘Upon my word,” said I, after throwing 
down a bumper of sherry, “ that’s a very 
pleasant glass of wine ; and on the whole, 
I should say, there are worse places than 
this in the world.” 

A look of unutterable 
whether at me for my discovery, or at the 
opinion itself, I can’t say—was the sole 
reply of my friend ; who, at the same mo- 
ment, presuming I had sufficient opportu- 
nities for the judgment I pronounced, re- 
placed the decanters upon the tray, and 
disappeared with the whole in the most 
grave and solemn manner. 
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ent on my landing; but 


contempt— | 
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Repressing a iti great inclination to 
laughter, I sat still; and a silence of a 
few moments ensued, when Mr. Delany 
walked toward the window, and, drawing 
aside the curtains, looked out. All was in 
darkness save on the opposite side of the 
eourt-yard, where a blaze of light fell upon 
the pavement from over the half shutters 
of an apparently spacious apartment. 
** Ay, ay, there you go; hip, hip, hurrah ! 
you waste more liquor every night than 
would float a lighter ; that’s all you’re good 
for. Bad luck to your Grace—making fun 
of the people, laughing and singing as if 
the potatoes wasn’t two shillings a stone.” 

**What’s going on there ?”’ said I. 

— The ould work, nather more nor less. 
The Lord-Liftinnant, and the bishops, and 
the jidges, and all the privy councillors 
roaring drunk. Listen to them. May I 
never, if it isn’t the Dean’s voice I hear— 
the ould beast ; he is singing ‘The Night 
before Larry was stretched.’” 

*That’s a good fellow, Corny—Mr. De- 
lany I mean—do open the window for a 
little, and let’s hear them.” 

“Tt’s a blessed night you’d have the 
window open to listen to a set of drunken 
devils: but here’s Master Phil; I know 
his step well. It’s long before his father 
that’s gone would come tearing up the 
stairs that way as if the bailiffs was after 
him; rack and ruin, sorrow else, av I 
never got a place—the haythins! tke 
Turks !” 

Mr. Delany, who, probably from motives 
of delicacy, wished to spare his master the 
pain of an interview, made his exit by one 
door as he came in at the other. I had 
barely time to see that the person before 
me was in every respect the very opposite 
of his follower, when he called out in a 
rich, mellow voice,— 

‘All right again, I hope, Mr. Hinton ; 
it’s the first moment I could get away ; we 
had a dinner of the Privy Council, and 
some of them are rather late sitters ; you’re 
not hurt, I trust ?” 

‘« A little bruised or so, nothing more ; 
but, pray, how did I fall into such kind 
hands ?” 

“Oh! the watchman, it seems, could 
read, and, as your trunks were addressed 
to the Castle, they concluded you ought to 
go there also. You have dispatches, 
haven’t you ?” 

“Yes,” said I, producing the packet ; 
‘“when must they be delivered ?” 

“Oh, at onee. Do you think you could 
imake a little change in your dress, and 
/manage to come over? his grace always 
‘likes it better; there’s no stiffness, no for- 
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mality whatever ; most of the dinner-party 
have gone home; there are only a few of 
the government people, the duke’s friends, 
remaining, and, besides, he’s always kind 
and good-natured.” 

‘<<T’]] see what I can do,” replied I, as I 
rose from the sofa; ‘‘I put myself into 
your hands altogether.” 

‘““Well, come along,” said he; “youll 
find everything ready in this room. I 
hope that old villain has left hot water. 
Corny! Corny, I say! Confound him, 
he’s gone to bed, I suppose.” 

Having no particular desire for Mr. De- 
lany’s attentions, I prevailed on his master 
not to disturb him, and proceeded to make 
my toilet as well as I was able. 

*“Didn’t that stupid scoundrel come 
near you at all?” cried O’Grady. 

“‘Oh yes,we have had a tong interview ; 
but, somehow, I fear I did not succeed in 
gaining his good graces.” 

«<The worst-tempered old villain in Eu- 
rope.” é 

«* Somewhat of a character, I take it.” 

«“A crab-tree planted in a lime-kiln, 
cranky and cross-grained ; but he is a 
legacy, almost the only one my father left 
me. I’ve done my best to part with him 
every day for the last twelve years, but he 
sticks to me like a poor relation, giving me 
warning every night of his life, and every 
morping kicking up such a row in the 
house that every one is persuaded I am 
beating him to a jelly before turning him 
out to starve in the streets.” 

**Oh, the haythins! the Turks!” said 
I, slyly. 

“Confound it!” cried he, “the old 
devil has been opening upon you already ; 
and yet, with all that, I don’t know how I 
should get on without Corny; his gibes, 
his jeers, his everlasting ill-temper, his 
crankiness that never sleeps, seem to agree 
with me: the fact is, one enjoys the world 
from all its contrasts. The olive is a poor 
thing in itself, but it certainly improves 
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| vines, lynx-eyed 


hope ? 
,accident—something slight, I trust. 
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moment here,” said my companion, “un- 
til I speak to his grace.” He disappeared — 
as he spoke, but before a minute had — 
elapsed he was again beside me. ‘‘Come | 
this way; it’s all right,” said he. The 
next moment I found myself in the dinner- 
room. | 

The scene before me was altogether so 
different from what I had expected, that 
for a moment or two I could scarce do 
ought else than stand still to survey it. At 
a table which had been laid for about forty 
persons, scarcely more than a dozen were 
now present. Collected together at one 
end of the board, the whole party were 
roaring with Jaughter at some story of a 
strange, melancholy-looking man, whose 
whining voice added indescribable ridicule 
to the drollery of his narrative. Gray- 
headed general officers, grave-looking di- 
i lawyers, had. all given 
way under the irresistible impulse, and the 
very table shook with laughter. 

“Mr. Hinton, your excellency,” said 
O’Grady. for the third time, while the duke 
wiped his eyes with his napkin, and, push- 
ing his chair a little back from the table, 
motioned me to approach. 

“ Ah, Hinton, glad to see you; how is 
your father ?—a very old friend of mine, 
indeed; and Lady Charlotte—well, I 
O’Grady tells me you’ve had an 
So 


these are the dispatches.”” Here he broke 


the seal of the envelope, and ran his eye 


the smack of your Burgundy, ‘In this way | 


Corny Delany does me good _ service. 
Come, by Jove, you have not been long 
dressing. ‘This way: now follow me.” So 


saying, Captain O’Grady led the way down | 


the stairs to the colonnade, following which 
to the opposite side of the quadrangle we 
arrived at a brilliantly lighted hall, where 
several servants in full-dress liveries were 
in waiting. Passing hastily through this, 
we mounted a handsome staircase, and, 
traversing several ante-chambers, at length 


arrived at one whose contiguity to the) 


dinner-room I could guess at from the 
loud sound of many voices. * Wait one 


/ concern.” 


/Sonage in a horse-shoe wig. 
‘do it, Dean, and we must wait. 


‘have you room there ? 


over the contents. ‘There, that’s your 
So saying, he pitched a letter 
across the table to a shrewd-looking per- 
“'They won’t 
Ah !—so 
they don’t like my new commissioners ; 
but, Hinton, my boy, sit down. O’Grady, 
A glass of wine 
with you.” 

‘Nothing the worse of your mishap, 


sir?” said the melancholy-looking man 


who sat opposite to me. 
I replied by briefly relating my accident. 
‘‘Strange enough,” said he, in a com- 
passionate tone, ‘* your head should have 
suffered ; your countrymen generally fall 
upon their legs in Jveland.” This was 


isaid with a sly look at the viceroy, who, 
‘deep in his dispatches, paid no attention 
to the allusion. 


“A very singular thing, [ must con- 
fess,” said the duke, laying down the 
paper. ‘‘ This the fourth time the 
bearer of dispatches has met with an acci- 
dent. If they don’t run foul of a rock in 
the Channel, they are sure to have a delay 
on the pier.” 
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‘the Pigeon-house.” 

» quiet, Curran,” cried the duke, 
ass around the decanter. They'll 
not take'the duty off claret, it seems.” 
“And Day, my lord, won't put the 
elaret on duty; he~has kept the wine at 


UO 
€ 


his elbow for the last half hour. Upon my 


d 
| 


soul your grace ought to knight him.” 
ig Not even his Excellency’s habits,” 


said a sharp, clever-looking man, “ would 


excuse his converting day into knight.” 
Amid a shower of smart, caustic, and 
witty sayings, droll stories, retort and re- 


| ae the wine circulated freely from 


and to hand; the presence of the duke 
adding fresh impulse to the sallies of fun 
and merriment around him. Anecdotes 
of the army, the bench, and the bar, 
poured in wnceasingly, accompanied by 
running commentaries of the hearers, who 
never let slip an cpportunity for a jest or a 
rejoinder. ‘To me, the most singular feat- 
ure of all this was, that no one seemed too 
old or too dignified, to high in. station, or 
too yenerable from office, to join in this 
headlong current of conviviality. Austere 
churchmen, erudite chief justices, pro- 
found politicians, privy counselors, mili- 
tary officers of high rank and standing, 
were here all mixed up together into one 
strange medley, apparently bent on throw- 
ing an air of ridicule over the graver 
business of life, and laughing alike at 
themselves and the world. Nothing was 
too grave for a jest, nothing too solemn 
for a sarcasm. All the soldier’s experience 
of men and manners, all the lawyer’s acute- 
ness of perception and readiness of wit, all} 
the politician’s practiced tact and habitual 
subtlety, were brought to bear upon the 
common topics of the day with such 
sromptitude, and such power, that one 
fnew not whether to be more struck by the 
mass of information ya possessed, or by 
that strange fatality which could make 
men, so great and so gifted, satisfied to 
jest where they might be called on to 
judge. 

Play and _ politics, wine and women, 
debts aud duels, were discussed, not only | 
with an absence of all restraint, but with | 
a deep knowledge of the world and a pro- | 
found insight into the heart, which often 
imparted to the careless and random | 
speech the sharpness of the most cutting | 
sarcasm. Personalities, too, were rife; no 
one spared his neighbor, for he did not| 
expect mercy for himself ; and the luck- 
less wight who tripped in his narrative, Or | 
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stumbled in his~story, was assailed on 


118 
overy side, until some happy expedient of 


his own, or some new victim being discov- 


ered, the attack would take another direc- 


tion, and leave him once more at liberty. 
I fecl how sadly inadequate I am*to render 
even the faintest testimony to the talents 
of those, any one of whom, in after-life, 
would have been considered to have made 
the fortune of a dinner-party, and who 
now were met together, not in the careless 
ease and lounging indifference of relaxa- 
tion, but in the open arena where wit met 
wit, and where even the most brilliant 
talker, the happiest relater, the quickest 
in sarcasm, and the readiest in reply felt 
he had need of all his weapons to defend 
and protect him. This was a mélée tourna- 
ment, where each man rode down his 
neighbor, with no other reason for attack 
than detecting a rent in his armor. Even 
the viceroy himself, who, as judge of the 
lists, might be supposed to enjoy an im- 
munity, was not safe here, and many an 
arrow, apparently shot at an adversary, 
was sent quivering into his corslet. 

As I watched, with all the intense excite- 
ment of one to whom such a display was 
perfectly new, I could not help feeling 
how fortunate it was that the grave ayoca- 
tions and the yenerable pursuits of the 
greater number of the party should pre- 
vent this firework of wit from bursting 
into the blaze of open animosity. I hinted 
as much to my neighbor, O’Grady, who 
at once broke into a fit of laughter at my 
ignorance ; and I now learnt to my amaze- 
ment that the common pleas had winged 
the exchequer, that the attorney-general 
had pinked the rolls, and, stranger than 
all, that the provost of the university him- 
self had planted his man in the phoenix. 

«Tt is just as well for us,” continued he, 
in a whisper, ‘‘that the churchmen can’t 
go out; for the dean, yonder, can snuff a 
candle at twenty paces, and is rather a hot- 
tempered fellow to boot. But come, now, 
his grace is about to rise. We have a 


| field-day to-morrow in the park, and. break 


up somewhat earlier im consequence.” 

As it was now near two o'clock, I could 
see nothing to cavil at as to the earliness 
of the hour, although, I freely confess, 
tired and exhausted as I felt, I could not 
contemplate the moment of separation 
without a sad foreboding that I ne’er 
should look upon the like again. The 
party rose at this moment, and the duke, 
shaking hands cordially with each person 
as he passed down, wished us all a good 
night. I followed with O’Grady and some 
others of the household, but when I 
reached the anti-chamber, my new friend 


~ 
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‘volunteered his services to see me to my 


quarters. Tota 

On traversing the lower castle-yard, we 
mounted an old-fashioned and rickety 
stair, which conducted to a gloomy, ill- 
lighted corridor. I was too much fatigued, 
however, to be critical at the moment, and 
so, having thanked O’Grady for all his 
kindness, I threw off my clothes hastily, 
and, before my head was well upon the 
pillow, was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BREAKFAST. 


THERE are few persons so unreflective as 
not. to give way to a little self-examination 
on waking for the first time in a strange 
place. The very objects about are so many 
appeals to your Ingenuity or to your mem- 
ory, that you cannot fail asking yourself 
how you became acquainted with them : 
the present is thus made the herald of the 
past, and it is difficult, when unraveling 
the tangled web of doubt that assails you, 
not to think over the path by which you 
have been traveling. 

As for me, scarcely were my eyes opened 
to the light, I had barely thrown one 
glance around my cold and comfortless 
chamber, when thoughts of home came 
rushing tomy mind. The warm earnest- 
ness of my father, the timid dreads of my 
poor mother, rose up before me, as I felt 
myself, for the first time, alone in the 
world. ‘The elevating sense of heroism, 
that more or less blends with every young 
man’s dreams of life, gilds our first journey 
from our father’s roof. There is a feeling 
of freedom in being the arbiter of one’s ac- 
tions, to go where you-will and when you | 
will. Tull that moment the world has been 
a comparative blank; the trammels of 
school or the ties of tutorship have bound 
and restrained you. You have been living, 
as it were, within the rules of court—cer- 
tain petty privileges permitted, certain 
small liberties allowed ; but now you come 
forth disenchanted, disenthralled, emanci- 
pated, free to come as to go—a manin all 
the plenitude of his volition ; and, better 
still, a man without the heavy, depressing 
weight of responsibility that makes man- 
hood less a blessing than a burden. The 
first burst of life is indeed a glorious thing; | 
youth, health, hope, and confidence have 
each a force and vigor they lose in after 
years : life is then a splendid river, and we | 
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are swimming with the stream—no adverse 


waves to weary, no billows to buffet us, we 
hold on our course rejoicing. | DOTA 

The sun was peering between the cur- 
tains of my window, and playing in fitful 
flashes on the old oak floor, as I Jay thus 
ruminating and dreaming over the future. 
How many a resolve did I then make for 
my guidance—how many an intention did 
I form—how many a groundwork of prin- 
ciple did I lay down, with all the confidence 
of youth! I fashioned to myself a world 
after my own notions ; in which I conjured 
up certain imaginary difficulties, all of 
which were surmounted by my admirable 
tact and consummate cleverness. Iremem- 
bered how, at both Eton and Sandhurst, 
the Irish boy was generally made the sub- 
ject of some jest or quiz, at one time for 
his accent, at another for his blunders. As 
a guardsman, short as had been my expe- 
rience of the service, I could plainly see 
that a certain indefinable tone of superior- 
ity was ever asserted toward our friends 
across the sea. A wide-sweeping prejudice, 
whose limits were neither founded in rea- 
son, justice, or common sense, had thrown 
a certain air of undervaluing import over 
every one and every thing from that coun- 
try. Not only were its faults and its fol- 
lies heavily visited, but those accidental 
and trifling blemishes—those slight and 
scarce perceptible deviations from the ar- 
bitrary standard of fashion—were deemed 
the strong characteristics of the nation, 
and condemned ‘ac¢ordingly ; while the 
slightest use of any exaggeration in speech 
—the commonest employment of a figure 
or a metaphor—the casual introduction of 
an anecdote or a repartee, were all heavily 
censured, and pronounced “so very Irish !” 
Let some fortune-hunter carry off an heir- 
ess—let a lady trip over her train at the 
drawing-room—let a minister blunder in 
his mission—let a powder-magazine explode 
and blow up one-half of the surrounding 
population, there was but one expression to 
qualify all—* how Irish ! how very Irish ! ” 
The adjective had become one of deprecia- 
tion ; and an Irish lord, an Jrish member, 
an Irish estate, and an Irish diamond, were 


‘held pretty much in the same estimation. 


Reared in the very hot-bed, the forcing- 
house, of such exaggerated prejudice, while 


limbibing a very sufficient contempt for 


everything in that country, I obtained pro- 
portionably absurd notions of all that was 
Irish. Our principles may come from our 
fathers ; our prejudices certainly descend 
from the female branch. Now, my moth- 
er, notwithstanding the example of the 
Prince Regent himself, whose chosen asso- 
ciates were Irish, was most thoroughly ex- 
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é : the proudest 
$ such could 


‘in the light of 


; n, and she would as soon have 


_ made a confidant of the king of Kongo as 


a gentleman from Connaught. » 
“ft for the purposes of dwelling upon 


' my Jady-mother’s “ Hibernian horrors,” 


ened 


g- 
‘ 


than of showing the school in which I was 
trained, I have made this somewhat length- 
posé. It may, however, convey to 
my reader some faint impression of the 
feelings which animated me at the outset 


of my career in Ireland. ~ 


_— 


% 


I have already mentioned the delight I 
experienced with the society at the vice- 
roy’s table. So much brilliancy, so much 


_-wit, so much of conversational power, until 


that moment I had no conception of. Now, 
however, while reflecting on it, | was actu- 
ally astonished to find how far the whole 
scene contributed to the support of my an- 
cient prejudices. I well knew that a par- 
ty of the highest functionaries—bishops 


and law-officers of the crown—would not 
have conducted themselves. in the same 


manner in England. I stopped not to in- 


- quire whether it was more the wit or the 


will that was wanting; I did not dwell 
upon the fact that the meeting was a pure- 
ly convivial one, to which I was admitted 
by the kindness and condescension of the 
duke; but, so easily will a warped and 
bigoted impression find food for its indul- 
gence, I only saw in the meeting an addi- 
tional evidence of my early convictions. 
How far my theorizing on this point might 


- have led me—whether eventually I should 


have come to the conclusion that the Irish 
nation were lying in the darkest blindness 
of barbarism, while, by a special interven- 
tion of Providence, I was about to be erect- 
ed into aspecies of double revolving light— 
it is difficult to'say, when a tap at the door 
suddenly aroused me from my musings. 


or companions, | 
uals or 


Apes oe 
s it 


none hand, a brimming goblet. full of 
te’compound, and anded it over 
to me. Preferring at once to explore, 
rather than to question the intractable: 
Corny, I put it to my lips, and found it to 
be capital milk punch, concocted with — 
ereat skill, and seasoned with what O’Grady 
afterwards called “‘ a notion of nutmeg.” 
“Oh! devil fear you, that he'll like it. 
Sorrow one of you ever left as much in 
the jug as ’ud make a foot-bath fora flea.” 
«They don’t ‘treat: you over well, then, * 
Corny,” said J, purposely opening the sor- 
est wound of his nature. . 9) | 
- €Trate me well! faix them that ’ud 
come here for good tratement, would go to 
the devil for divarsion. ‘There’s Master 


Phil himself, that I used to bate, when he 


was a child, many’s the time, when his 
father, rest his sow], was up at the coorts 
—ay, strapped him, till he hadn’t a spot 
that wasn’t sore an him—and look at him 
now ! oh, wirra !—you’d think I never took 
a ha’porth of pains with him. Ugh !—the 
haythins !—the Turks!” 

‘¢This is all very bad, Corny; hand me 
those boots.” 

«And thim’s boots!” said he, with a 
contemptuous expression on his face that 
would have struck horror to the heart of 
Hoby. ‘‘ Well, well.” Here he looked 
up as though the profligacy and degener- 
acy of the age were transgressing all 
bounds. ‘When you’re ready, come 
over to the master’s, for ‘he’s waiting 
breakfast for you. A beautiful hour for 
breakfast, it is! Many’s the day his fa- 
ther sentenced a whole dockful before the 
same time !” 

With the comforting reflection that the 
world. went better in his youth, Corny 
drained the few remaining drops of the 
jug, and muttering the while something 
that did not sound exactly like a blessing, 
waddled out of the room with a gait of the 
most imposing gravity. 
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T had very little difficulty in finding my 
friend’s quarters; for, as his door lay 
open, and as he himself was caroling away, 
at the very top of his lungs, some popular 
melody of the day, I speedily found myself 
beyond the threshold. 

‘Ah! Hinton, my hearty, how goes it ? 
your headpiece nothing the worse, I hope, 
for either the car or the claret ? By the 
by, capital claret that is! you’ve nothing 
like it in England.” 

I could scarce help a smile at the re- 
mark, as he proceeded. | 

““Bat come, my boy, ‘sit down; help 
yourself to a cutlet, and make yourself 
quite at home in Mount O’Grady.” 

‘Mount O’Grady,” repeated I. ‘¢ Ha! 
in allusion, I suppose, to these confounded 
two flights one has to climb up to you.” 

“ Nothing of the kind; the name has a 
very different origin. Tea or coffee ? there’s 
the tap! Now, my boy, the fact is, we 
O’Grady’s were once wpon a time very 
great folk in our way ; lived in an uncouth 
old barrack, with battlements and a keep, 
upon the Shannon, where we ravaged the 
country for miles round, and did as much 
‘mischief, and committed as much pillage 
upon the peaceable inhabitants, as any re- 
spectable old family in the province. 
Time, however, wagged on; Inck changed ; 
your countrymen came pouring in upon us 
with new-fangled notions of reading, writ- 
ing, and road-making; police and _ petty 
sessions, and a thousand other vexatious 
contrivances followed, to worry and puzzle 
the heads of simple country gentlemen ; 
so that, at last, instead of taking to the 
hill-side for our mutton, we were reduced 
to keep a market-cart, and employ a thiey- 
ing rogue in Dublin to supply us with poor 
claret, instead of making a trip over to 
Galway, where a smuggling craft brought 
us our liquor, with a bouquet fresh from 
Bordeaux. But the worst wasn’t come ; 
for, you see, a litigious spirit grew up in 
the country, and a kind of vindictive habit 
of pursuing you for your debts. Now, we 
always contrived, somehow or other, to 
have rather a confused way of managing 
our exchequer. No tenant on the property 
ever precisely knew what he owed ; and, 
as we possessed no record of what he paid. 
our income was rather obtained after the 
manner of levying a tribute, than receiving 
a legal debt. Meanwhile, we pushed our 
credit like a new colony ; whenever a loan 
was to be obtained, it was little we cared 
for ten, twelve, or even fifteen per cent. ; 
and as we kept a jolly house, a good cook, 
good claret, and had the best pack of 
beagles in the country, he’d have been a 
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hardy creditor who’d have ventured to push. 
us to extremities. ven sheep, however, 
they say, get courage when they flock to- 


gether, and so this contemptible herd of ~ a 


tailors, tithe-proctors, butchers, barristers, — 


and bootmakers, took heart of grace, and 
laid siege to us in all form. My grand- 


father, Phil—for I was called after him— 
who always spent his money lke a gentle- 
man, had no notion of figuring in the Four 
Courts ; but he sent Tom Darcy, his cou- 
sin, up to town, to eall out as many of the 
plaintiffs as would fight, and to threaten 
the remainder that, if they did not with- 
draw their suits, they’d have more need of 
the surgeon than the attorney-general ; for 
they shouldn’t have a whole bone in their 
body by Michaelmas-day. Another cutlet, 
Hinton ? But I am tiring you with all 
these family matters.” 

“Not at all; goon, I beg of you. I 
want. to hear how. your grandfather got out 
of his difficulties.” 

«Faith, I wish you could ! it would be 
equally pleasant news to myself; but, un- 
fortunately, his beautiful plan only made 
bad worse, for they began fresh actions. 
Some, for provocation to fight a duel; 
others, for threats of assault and battery ; 
and the short of it was, as my grandfather 
wouldn’t enter a defence, they obtained 
their verdicts, and got judgment, with all 
the costs.” 

“The devil they did ! 
pushed him hard.” 

“*So it did ; indeed it got the better of 
his temper, and he that was one of the 
heartiest, pleasantest fellows in the pro- 
vince, became, in a manner, morose and si- 
lent ; and, instead of surrendering posses- 
sion, peaceably and quietly, he went down 
to the gate, and took a sitting shot at the 
sub-sheriff, who was there in a tax-cart.” 

*‘ Bless my soul! Did he kill him?” 

“*No; he only ruffled his feathers, and 
broke his thigh; but it was bad enough, 
for he had to go over to France till it blew 
over. Well, 1t was either vexation or. the 
climate, or, maybe, the weak wines, or, 
perhaps, all three, undermined his consti- 
tution, but he died at eighty-four—the 
only one of the family ever cut off early, 
except such as were shot, or the like.” 

“Well, but your father 3 

“Tam coming to him. My grandfather 
sent for him from school when he was dy- 
ing, and he made him swear he would be 
a lawyer. ‘Morris will bea thorn in their 
flesh, yet,’ said he; ‘and look to it, my 
boy’ he cried, ‘I leave you a chancery 
suit that has nearly broke eight families 
and the hearts of two chancellors ;—see 


That must have 


ce 


Panyoegee™ 
ny on the property—beg, borrow, and 


them—plou; 
land; and I'll tell you a better trick than 
—’ Here a fit of coughing interrupt- 
ed the pious old gentleman, and when it 
‘as over, so was he |” ; 
3 “Dead!” said I. 
__ * As a door-nail! Well, my father was 
dutiful; he kept the suit moving until he 
got called tothe bar! Once there, he gave 
it all his spare moments ; and when there 
was nothing doing in the common pleas 
or king’s bench, he was sure to come down 
with a new bill, or a declaration, before 
the master, or a writ of error, or a point 
of Jaw for a jury, till at last, when no case 
was ready to come on, the sitting judge 
would call out, ‘Let us hear O’Grady,’ in 
appeal, or in error, or whatever it was. 
But, to make my story short, my father 
became a first-rate lawyer, by the practice 
of his own suit,—rose to a silk gown—was 
made solicitor and attorney-general—after- 
wards, chief-justice——” 

«* And the suit ?” 

*©Oh! the suit survived him, and be- 
came my property ; but, somehow, I didn’t 
succeed in the management quite as well 
as my father; and I found that my estate 
cost me somewhere about fifteen hundred 
a year—not to mention more oaths than 
fifty years of purgatory could pay off. This 
was a high premium to pay for figuring 
every term on the list of trials, so I raised 
a thousand pounds on my commission, 

-gave it to Nick M’Namara, to take the 
property off my hands, and as my father’s 
last. injunction was ‘Never rest till you 
sleep in Mount O’Grady,’—why, I just 


baptized my present abode by that name, | 


and here I live with the easy conscience of 
a dutiful and affectionate child that took 
the shortest and speediest way of fulfilling 
his father’s testament.” 

“By Jove! a most singular narrative. 
I shouldn’t like to have parted with the 
old place, however.” 

«‘Paith, I don’t know! I never was 
much there. It was a rackety, tumble- 
down old concern, with rattling windows, 


rooks, and rats, pretty much like this; and, | 


what between my duns and Corny Delany, 
I very often think I am back there again. 
There wasn’t as good. a room as this in the 
whole house, not to speak of the pictures. 
Isn’t that likeness of Darcy capital ? You 
saw him last night. 
Come, I’ve no curacoa to offer you, but 
try this usquebaugh.” 

‘< By the by, that Corny isa strange char- 


He sat next Curran. | 
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plough up all the grazing-)as you think. N 


at 


Re as Spo every stick on{acter. I rather think, if I were you, I 
t all the hemvamte the ba-| should have let him. a bakit 


v with the property.” 

© Let him go! ad, that’s not so eas 
ing but death wilt ) 

ever part us.” . . 

**T really cannot comprehend how you 
endure him ; he’d drive me mad.” 

*« Well, he very ofteh pushes me a little 
hard or so; and, if it wasn’t that, by deep 
study and minute attention, I have at 
length got some insight into the weak parts 
of his nature, I frankly confess I couldn’t 
endure it much longer.” 

*‘ And, pray, what may these amiable 
traits be???» = 

* You will scarcely guess.” 

‘Love of money, perhaps? ” 

ce No. 7” ” 

“ Attachment ‘to your family, then ?” 

** Not that either.” 

“T give it up.” 

‘‘ Well, the truth is, Corny is a most 
pious Catholic. The church has unbound- 
ed influence and control over all his ac- 
tions. Secondly, he is a devout believer 
in ghosts, particularly my grandfather’s, 
which, I must confess, I have personated 
two or three times myself, when his tem- 
per had nearly tortured me into a brain 
fever; so that between purgatory and appa- 
ritions, fears here and heréafter, I keep 
him pretty busy. There’s a friend of 
mine, a priest, one Father Tom Lof- 
tus——” . 

““T’ve heard that name before, some- 
where.” 

“* Scarcely, I think; I’m not aware that 
he was ever in England ; but he’s a glori- 
ous fellow ; ’ll make you known to him,, 
one of these days ; and when you have seen: 
a little more of Ireland, I am certain you’ll 
like him. But I’m forgetting ; it must be 
late ; we have a field-day, you know, in the 
park.” 

«©What am I to do for a mount ? 
brought no horses with me.” 

“‘Oh, I’ve arranged all that. See, there 
are the nags already. ‘That dark chestnut 
I destine for you; and, come along, we 
have no time to lose; there go the car- 
riages, and here comes our worthy col- 
league and fellow aid-de-camp. Do you 
know him ?” 

‘<¢ Who is it, pray ?” 

‘‘Lord Dudley de Vere, the most con» 
founded puppy, and the emptiest ass 

3ut here he is.” 

<‘De Vere, my friend Mr. Hinton—one 
of ours.” 

His lordship raised his delicate-looking 
eyebrows as high as he was able, letting fall 
his glass at the same moment from the 
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corner of his eye; and while he adjusted 
his stock at the glass, lisped out,— 

« Ab—yes—yvery happy. In the Guards, 
T think. Know Donglas, don’t you ?” 

Yes, very slightly.” 

«‘When did you come—to-day ?” 

‘No; last night.” i 

“Must have got a buffeting; blew very 
fresh. You don’t happen to know the odds 

on the Oaks ?” 

“‘ Hecate, they say, is falling. I rather 
heard a good account of the mare.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” said he, while his cold, inani- 
mate features brightened up with a mo- 
mentary flush of excitement., ‘¢ Take you 
five to two, or give you the odds, you don’t 
name the winner on the double eyent.” 

A look from O’Grady decided me at once 
on declining the proffered wager; and his 
lordship once more returned to the mirror 
and his self-admiration. : 

“I say, O’Grady, do come here for a 
minute. What the deuce can that be ?” 

Here an immoderate fit of laughter from 
his lordship brought us both to the win- 
dow. The figure to which his attention 
was directed was certainly not a little re- 
markable. Mounted upon an animal of 
the smallest possible dimensions, sat, or 
‘rather stood,.the figure of a tall, gaunt, 
raw-boned looking man, in a livery of the 
-gaudiest blue and yellow, his hat garnished 
with silver lace, while. long tags of the 
same material were festooned gracefully 
from his shoulder to his breast ; his feet 
nearly touched the ground, and gave him 
rather the appearance of one progressing 
with a pony between his legs, than of a 
figure on horseback ; he carried under one 
arm a leather pocket, like a dispatch bag ; 
sand, as he sauntered slowly about, with his 
eyes directed hither and thither, seemed 
like some one in search of an unknown lo- 
ality. 

The roar of laughter which issued from 
.our window drew his attention to that 
quarter, and he immediately touched his 
‘hat, while a look of pleased recognition 
played across his countenance. 

“* Holloa, Tim !” cried O’Grady, “‘ what’s 
in the wind now ?” 

\ini’s answer was inaudible, but insert- 
ing his hand into the leathern conveniency 
already mentioned, he drew forth a card 
of most portentous dimensions. By this 
time Corny’s voice could be heard joining 
the conversation. 

«‘Arrah, give it here, and don’t be mak- 
ing.a baste of yourself. Isn’t the very bat- 
tle-axe Guards laughing at you ? I’m sure 
I wonder how a Christian would make a 
merry-andrew of ‘himself by wearing such 
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clothes ; you’re more like a play-acter nor 
a respectable servant.” Baier.” * 
. With these words he snatched rather 
than accepted the proffered card ; and ‘Tim, 
with another flourish of his hat, and a sin- 
gularly droll grin, meant to convey his ap- 
preciation of Cross Corny, plunged the 
spurs till his legs met under the belly of 
the little animal, and cantered out of the 
court-yard amid the laughter of the by- 
standers, in which even the sentinels on 
duty could not refrain from participating. 

“What the devil can it be?” cried 
Lord Dudley; “he evidently knows you, 
O’Grady.” : 

‘‘And you, too, my lord; his master 
has helped you to a cool hundred or two 
more than once before now.” 

«Eh—what—you don’t say so! Not 
our worthy friend Paul—eh ? Why, con- 
found it, I never should have known 
Timothy in that dress.” 

“*No,” said O’Grady, slyly 
knowledge it is not exactly hi 
when he serves a latitat.” 

“Ha, ha!”- cried the other, trying te 
laugh at the joke, which he felt too deeply ; 
‘‘T thought I knew the pony, though. 
Old three-and-fourpence ;° his infernal can- 
ter always sounds in my ears like the 
jargon of a bill of costs.” 

‘“ Here comes Corny,” said O’Grady. 
‘‘What have you got there ?” 

“‘ There, ’tis for you,” replied he, throw- 
ing, with an air of the most. profound 
disdain, a large card upon the table; 
while, as he left the room, he muttered 
some very sagacious reflections about the 
horrors of low company—his father the 
jidge—the best in the land—riotous, dis- 
orderly life ; the whole concluding with an 
imprecation upon heathens and Turks, 
with which he managed to accomplish his 
exit. 

“*Capital, by Jove!” said Lord Dudley, 
as he surveyed the card with his glass. 

«<¢My. and Mrs. Paul Rooney presents’ 
—the devil they does—‘ presents their 
compliments, and requests the honor of 
Captain O’Grady’s company at dinner on 
Friday, the 8th, at half-past seven o’clock.’” 

‘‘How good! glorious, by Jove! ch, 
O’Grady * You area sure ticket there— 
Vami de la maison!” 

O’Grady’s cheek became red at these 
words; and a flashing expression in his 
eyes told how deeply he felt them. He 
turned sharply round, his lp quivering 
with passion; then, checking himself sud- 
denly, he burst into an affected laugh. 

‘©You’'ll go too, won’t you?” 

“‘T? No, faith, they caught me once ; 


5. O° Tati 
s eostume 


_ “Tm certain you will,” said O’Grady, 
with an emphasis that could not be mis- 


‘taken. “But, come, Hinton, we had 
better be moving; there’s some stir at the 
portico yonder, I suppose they’re coming.” 

At this moment the tramp of cavalry 
announced. the arrival of the guard of 
honor; the drums beat, the troops stood 
to.arms, and we had barely time to mount 
our horses, when the viceregal party took 
their places in the carriages, and we all set 


‘ out for the Phenix. 


“Confess, Hinton, it is. worth while 
being a soldier to be in Ireland.” This 
was O’Grady’s observation as we rode down 
Parliament Street, beside the carriage of 
the viceroy. - It was the first occasion of a 
field-day since the arrival of his Excel- 
Jency, and all Dublin was on the tiptoe of 
expectation at the prospect. Handker- 
chiefs were waved from the windows ; 
streamers and banners floated from the 
house-tops ; patriotic devices and allegoric 
representations of Erin sitting at a plenti- 
ful board, opposite an elderly gentleman 
with a ducal coronet, met us at every turn 
of the way. The streets were literally 
crammed with people. The band played 
“ Patrick’s Day;” the mob shouted; his 
grace bowed; and down to Phil O’Grady 
himself, who winked at the pretty girls as 
he passed, there did not seem an unoccu- 
pied man in the whole procession. On we 
went, following the line of the quays, 
threading our, way through a bare-legged, 
ragged population, bawling themselves 
hoarse with energetic desires for prosperity 
tor ireand. ~ *Yos,” “tHotene. J)\;'ae71 


liveries, had gone forth with a proud fol- 
lowing of their fellow-citizens ; but a ma- 
noeuvre, which hitherto has been supposed 
exclusively the province of the navy, was 
here employed with unbounded success ; 
and the hackney coachmen, by “‘ cuttin 
tle line” in several places, had completely 
disorganized the procession, which now 
presented the singular spectacle of an al- 
dermanic functionary with emblazoned 
panels and bedizened horses, followed by a 
string of rackety jaunting-cars, or a noddy 
with its fourteen insides. Horsemen there 
were, too, in abundance. Were I to judge 
from: the spectacle before me, I should say 
that the Irish were the most equestrian 
people of the globe ; and at what a gpace 
they went! Caring little or nothing for 
the foot-passengers, they only drew rein 
when their blown steeds were unable to go . 
farther, and then dashed onward like a 
charge, amid a shower, of oaths, curses, 
and imprecations, half drowned in the 
laughter that burst on every side. Depu- 
tations there were also from various 
branches of trade, entreating their graces 
to wear and to patronize the manufacture 
of the country, and to conform in many 
respects to its habits and customs : by all of 
| which, in my then ignorance, I could only 
understand the vehement desire of the 
population that the viceregal court should 
go about in wa state of nature, and limit 
their diet to poteen and potatoes, 

“Fine sight this, Hinton! Isn’t it 
cheering ?” said O’Grady, as his eye beam- 
ed with pleasure and delight, 
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“Why, yes,” said I, hesitatingly ; ‘but 


don’t. you think if they wore shoes—— 

“Shoes!” repeated he, contemptuously, 
«they’d never suffer such restrictions on 
their liberties. Look at them! ‘They are 
the fellows to make soldiers of! ‘The only 
fear of half-rations with them would be 
the risk of indigestion.” . 

On we went, a strange and motley mass, 
the only grave faces being a few of those 
who saé in the gilded coaches, with em- 
broidered hammercloths, while every half- 
naked figure that flitted past had a coun- 
tenance of reckless jolity and fun. But 
the same discrepancy that pervaded the 
people and the procession was visible even 
in their dwellings, and the meanest hovels 
stood side by side with the public and pri- 
vate edifices of elegance and beauty. 

«This, certainly,” thought I, “is a 
strange land.” A reflection~I had reason 
to recur to more than once in my after 
experience of Ireland. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REVIEW IN THE PHOENIX. 


Winpine along the quays, we crossed 
an old and dilapidated bridge ; and after 
traversing some narrow and ruinous-look- 
ing streets, we entered the park, and at 
length reached the Fifteen Acres. 

he carriages were drawn up in a line; 
his grace’s led horses were ordered up, and 
staff-officers galloped right and left to an- 
nounce the orders for the troops to’stand 
to arms. 

As the duke descended from his carriage 

-he caught my eye, and turning suddenly 
toward the duchess, said, ‘‘ Let me present 
Mr. Hinton to your grace.” 

While I was making my bows and ac- 
knowledgments, his grace put his hand 
upon my arm. 

“You know Lady Killimore, Hinton ? 
Never mind, it’s of no consequence. You 
see her carriage yonder—they have made 
some blunder in the road, and the dra- 
goons, itseems, won’t let them pass. Just 
canter down and rescue them.” 

“Do, pray, Mr. Hinton,” added the 
duchess. “ Poor Lady Killimore is so very 
nervous she’ll be terrified to death if they 
make any fuss. Her carriage can come up 
quite close ; there is plenty of room.” 

‘‘Now, do it well,” whispered O’Grady : 
‘¢ there’s a pretty girl in the case ; it’s your 
first mission ; acquit yourself with credit.” 
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An infernal brass band playing ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia” within ten paces of me, the 
buzz of voices, the crowd, the novelty of ° 
the situation, the excitement of the mo- 
ment, all conspired to addle and confuse 
me; so that when I put spurs to my horse 
and struck out into a gallop, I had no 
very precise idea of what I was to do, and 
not the slightest upon earth of where I 
was to do it. 

A pretty girl in a carriage beset by dra- 
goons was to be looked for—Lady Kil— 
somebody’s equippage—‘‘Oh ! I haye it ; 
there they are,” said J, as a yellow ba- 
rouche, with four steaming posters caught 
my eye in a far part of the field. From 
the number of dragoons that surrounded 
the carriage, no less than their violent ges- 
tures, I could perceive that an altercation 
had taken place ; pressing my horse to the 
top of his speed, I flew across the plain, 
and arrived flushed, heated, and breathless 
beside the carriage. 

A large and strikingly handsome. woman 
in a bonnet and plumes of the most gandy 
and showy character, was standing upon 
the front seat, and carrying on an active, 
and, as it seemed, acrimonious controversy 
with the sergeant of the horse police. 

“You must go back—can’t help it, 
ma’am—nothing but the members of the 
household can pass this way.” 

‘*Oh dear! where’s Captain O’Grady ?— 
sure it’s not possible I could be treated 
tnis way. Paul, take that. man’s name, 
and mind you have him dismissed in the 
morning. Where are you, Paul? <Ah! 
he’s gone. It is the way with him always ; 
and here you sit, Bob Dwyer, and you are 
no more good than a stick of sealing-wax !” 

Here a suppressed titter of laughter from 
the back of the carriage induced me to 
turn my eyes in that. direction, and I be- 
held one of the most beautiful girls I ever 
looked at, holding her handkerchief to her 
mouth to conceal her laughter. Her dark 
eyes flashed, and her features sparkled, 
while a blush, at being so discovered, if 
possible, added to her beauty. 

“‘ All right,” said I to myself, as taking 
off my hat I bowed to the very mane of my 
horse. 

“‘Tf your ladyship will kindly permit 
me,” said I, ‘‘his grace has sent me to 
show you the way.” 

The dragoons fell back as I spoke; the 
horse police looked uwfully frightened ; 
while the lady whose late eloquence mani- 
fested little of fear or trepidation, threw 
herself back in the carriage, and, covering 
her face with her handkerchief, sobbed 
violently. 


“Ah, the duchess said she was nervous, 


“pea to me, Louisa dear. Who is it? 
Is it Mr. Wellesley Pole ? Is it—” 


I did not wait for a further supposition, 
but in a most insinuating voice added,— 

Mr, Hinton, my lady, extra aide-de- 
camp on ‘his excellency’s staff. The 
duchess feared you would be nervous, and 
hopes you'll get as close to her as possible.” 
_  Where’s Paul?” said the lady, once 

more recovering her animation. ‘‘If this 
is a hoax, young gentleman—” 

‘ Madam,” said I, bowing stiffly, ‘‘I am 
really at a loss to understand your mean- 
ing.’ 

*©Oh, forgive me, Mr. Hilton.” 

“ Hinton, my lady.” 

‘Yes, Hinton,” said she. “I am a 
beast to mistrust you, and you so young 
and so artless; the sweetest blue eyes I 
ever looked at.” 

This was said in a whisper to her young 
friend, whose mirth now threatened to 
burst forth. 

<* And was it really his royal highness 
that sent you ?” 

‘His grace, my lady, I assure you, dis- 
patched me to youraid. He saw your car- 
riage through his glass, and, guessing 
what had occurred, directed me to ride 
over and accompany your ladyship to the 
viceregal stand.” 

Poor Lady Kil—’s nervousness again 
seized her, and, with a faint cry for the 
ever-absent Paul, she went off into rather 
smart hysterics. During this paroxysm, 
I could not help feeling somewhat annoyed 
at the young lady’s conduct; who, instead 
of evincing the slightest sympathy for her 
mother, held her head down, and seemed 
to shake with laughter. By this time 
howeyer, the postilions were again under 
way, and, after ten minutes’ sharp trot- 
ting, we entered the grand stand, with 
whips cracking, ribbons fluttering, and I 
myself caracoling beside the carriage with 
an air of triumphant success. 

A large dusky traveling carriage had 
meanwhile occupied the place the duchess 
designed for her friend. The only thing 
to do, therefore, was to place them as con- 
yeniently as I could, and hasten back to 
inform her grace of the success of my mis- 
sion. As I approached her carriage I was 
saluted by a burst of laughter from the 
staff, in which the duke himself joined 
most extravagantly ; while O’Grady, with 
his hands on his sides, threatened to fall 
from the saddle. 

‘‘What the deuce is the matter?” 
thought I-. ‘‘I didn’t bungle it ?” 
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‘to go through with it, 
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_ Tell her grace,” said the duke, with 
his hand upon his mouth, unable to finish 
the sentence with laughter. 

I saw something was wrong, and that I 
was in some infernal scrape ; still, resolved 
drew near, and 


Jt 


said,— 
“Tam happy to inform your grace that 
Lad Kil r 


“Tg here,” said the duchess, bowing 
haughtily, as she turned toward a spite- 
ful-looking dowager beside her. A: 

Here was a mess! So, bowing and back- 
ing, I dropped through the crowd to where 
my companions still stood convulsed with 
merriment. i 

‘« What, in the devil’s name, isit ?” said 


+I to paige ““Whom have I been es- 
alf 


corting this -hour ?” 

<‘You’ve immortalized yourself,” said 
O’Grady, with aroar of laughter. ‘‘ Your 
bill at twelve months for five hundred 
pounds is as good this moment as bank 
paper.” 

‘“What is it?” said I, losing all pa- 
tience. ‘‘ Who is she ?” 

“ Mrs. Paul Rooney, my boy, the gem of 
attorneys’ wives, the glory of Stephen’s 
Green, with a villa at Bray, a box at the 
theater, champagne suppers every night in 
the week, dinners promiscuously, and lunch 
& discrétion ; there’s glory for you. You 
may laugh at a latitat, sneer at the king’s 
bench, and snap your fingers at any pro- 
cess-server from here to Kilmainham !” 

‘«‘ May the devil fly away with her!” said - 
I, wiping my forehead with passion and 
excitement. 

«“The heavens forbid!” said O’Grady, 
piously. Our exchequer may be guilty » 
of many an extravagance, but it could not 
permit such a flight as that. It is evident, 
Hinton, that you did not see the pretty 
girl beside her in the carriage.” 

“Yes, yes, I saw her,” said I, biting my 
lip with impatience, ‘‘ and she seemed evi- 
dently enjoying the infernal blunder I was 
committing. And Mrs. Paul—oh, con- 
found her ! I can never endure the sight of 
her again !” 

‘My dear young friend,” replied O’Gra- 
dy, with an affected seriousness, ** I see that 
already the prejudices of your very silly 
countrymen have worked their effect upon 
you. Had not Lord Dudley de Vere given 
you such a picture of the Rooney family, 
you would probably be much more lenient 
in your judgment: besides, after all, the 
error was yours, not hers. You told her 
that the duke had sent you ; you told her 
the duchess wished her carriage beside her 
own.” 
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“You take a singular mode,” said I, pet-| Amid the thunder of. cannon, the deaf- 


tishly, “‘to bring a man back to a good 
temper, by showing him that.he has no one 
to blame for his misfortunes but himself. 
Confound them! look how they are all 
laughing about us. Indeed, from the little 
Tve seen, it is the only thing they appear 
to do in this country.’ I 

At a signal from the duke, O’Grady put 
spurs to his horse and cantered down the 
line, leaving me to such reflections as I 
could form, beneath the gaze of some forty 
persons, who could not turn to look with- 
out laughing at me. . 

This is pleasant,” thought I; ‘‘this 
is really a happy début: that I, whose 
unimpeachable accuracy of manner and 
address should have won for me, at the 
Prince’s levée, the approbation of the first 
_ gentleman of Europe, should here, among 

these semi-civilized savages, become an ob- 
ject of ridicule and laughter. ~My father 
told me they were very different ; and my 
mother—” JI had not patience to think 
of the frightful effects my absurd situation 
might produce upon her nerves. ‘* Lady 
Julia, too—ah ! there’s the ruab—my beau- 
tiful cousin, who, in the slightest. solecism 
of London manners, could find matter for 
sarcasm and raillery. What would she 
think of me now? And this it is they 
persuaded me to prefer to active service ! 
What wound to a man’s flesh could equal 
one to his feelings ? I would rather be 
condoled with than scoffed at any day; and 
‘see! by Jove, they’re laughing still. I 
would wager a fifty that I furnish the din- 
ner conversation for every table in the cap- 
ital this day.” 
The vine twig shows not more ingenuity, 
as it traverses some rocky crag in search of 
_ the'cool stream, at once its luxury and its 
life, than does our injured self-love, in 
seeking for consolation from the inevita- 
blé casualties of fate, and the irresistible 
strokes of fortune! Thus I found comfort 
in the thought that the ridicule attached 
to me rather proceeded from the low stan- 
dard of manners and habits about me than 
from anything positively absurd in my 
position ; and, in my warped and biased 
imagination, I actually preferred the inso- 
lent insipidity of Lord Dudley de Vere to 
the hearty raciness and laughter-loving 
spirit of Phil O’Grady. [ 

My reflections were now cut short by the 
order of the staff to mount, and, following 
the current of my present feelings, I drew 
near to Lord Dudley, in whose emptiness 
and inanity I felt a degree of security from 
sarcasm, that I could by no means be so 
confident of in O’Grady’s company. 


ening rol] of drums, the tramp of cavalry, 
and the measured footfall of the infantry 
columns, these thoughts rapidly gave way 
to others, and I soon forgot myself in the 
scene around me. The'sight, indeed, was 
an inspiriting one ; for, although but the 
mockery of glorious war, to my unprac- 
ticed eye the deception was delightful : the 
bracing air, the bright sky, the scenery it- 
self, lent their aid, and, in the brilliant 
panorama before me, I soon regained my 
light-heartedness, and felt happy as before. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHAM BATTLE. 


I HAVE mentioned in my last chapter 
how very rapidly I forgot my troubles in 
the excitement of the scene around me. 
Indeed, they must have been much more 
important, much deeper woes, to have oc- 
cupied any place in a head so addled and 
confused as mine was. The manceuyres of 
the day included a sham battle ; and searce- 
ly had his excellency passed down the line, 
when preparations for the engagement be- 
gan. The heavy artillery was seen to lim- 
ber up, and move-slowly across the field, 
accompanied by a strong detachment of 
cavalry; columns of infantry were marched 
hither and thither with the most pressing 
and eager haste; orderly dragoons and 
staff-officers galloped to and fro like mad- 
men; red-faced plethoric little colonels 
bawled out the word of command till one 
feared they might burst a bldod-vessel ; and 
already two companies of light infantry 
might be seen stealing cautiously along the 
skirts of the wood, with the apparently in- 
sidious design of attacking a brigade of 
guns. As for me, I was at one moment 
employed in carrying dispatches to Sir 
Charles Asgill, at another conveying intel- 
ligence to Lord Harrington; these, be it 
known, being the rival commanders, whose 
powers of strategy were now to be tested 
before the assembled and discriminating 
citizens of Dublin. Not to speak of the 
eminent personal hazard of a service which 
required me constantly to ride between the 
lines of contending ‘armies, the fatigue 
alone had nigh killed me. Scarcely did 
I appear, breathless, at head-quarters, 
on my return from one mission, when I 
was dispatched on another. Tired and 
panting, I more than once bungled .my di- 
rections, and communicated to Sir Charles 
the secret intentions of his lordship, while 
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with a laudable impartiality I disarranged 
the former's plans bya total misconception 
and incessant worry had so completely 
turned my head, that I became perfectly 
incapable of the commonest exercises of 
reason. Some of the artillery I ordered 
into a hollow, where I was told to station 
a party of riflemen. Three squadrons of 
cavalry I desired to charge up a hill, which 
the Tist Highlanders were to have scram- 
bled up if they were able. Light dragoons 
I posted in situations so beset with brush- 
wood and firs, that all movement became 
impossible ; and, in a word, when the sig- 
nal-gun announced the commencement of 
the action, my mistakes had introduced 
such a new feature into tactics, that nei- 
ther party knew what his adversary was 
at, nor, indeed, had any accurate notion of 
which were his own troops. The duke, 
who had watched with the most eager sat- 
isfaction the whole of my proceedings, sat 
laughing upon his horse till the very tears 
coursed down his cheeks ; and, as all the 
staff were more or less participators in the 
secret, I found myself once more the cen- 
ter of a grinning audience, perfectly con- 
yulsed at my exploits. Meanwhile, the 
guns thundered, the cavalry charged, the 
infantry poured in a rattling roar of small 
arms ; while the luckless commanders, un- 
able to discover any semblance of a plan, 
and still worse, not knowing where one- 
half of their forces were concealed, dared 
not adyenture upon a moyement, and pre- 
ferred trusting to the smoke af the battle 
as a cover for their blunders. The fusi- 
lade, therefore, was hotly sustained ; all 
the heavy pieces were brought to the front; 
and while the spectators were anxiously 
looking for the manceuvres of a fight, the 


ammunition was waxing low, and the day | 


wearing apace. Dissatisfaction at length 


began to show itself on every side; and the | 


duke assuming, as well as he was able, 
somewhat of a disappointed look, the un- 
happy generals made a final effort to re- 


trieve their mishaps, and aides-de-camp | 
were dispatched through all the highways | 


and byways,-to bring up whoever they 
could find as quickly as possible. Now 


then began such a scene as few even of 
the oldest campaigners ever witnessed the | 


equal of. From every dell and hollow, 
from every brake and thicket, burst forth 
some party or other, who up to this mo- 


ment believed themselves lying in ambush. | 


Horse, foot, and dragoons, artillery, sap- 
pers, light infantry, and grenadiers, rush- 
ed forward wherever chance or their be- 
wiludered officers led them. Here might be 


seen one-half of pinegiment blazing away 
at a stray company of their own people, 
running like devils for shelter ; here some 
squadrons of horse, who, indignant at 
their fruitless charges and unmeaning 
movements, now doggedly dismounted, 
were standing right ‘before a brigade of 
twelye-pounders, thundering merciless) 
amongst them. Never was witnessed Ack 
a scene of riot, confusion, and disorder. 
Colonels lost their regiments, regiments 
their colonels. The fusiliers captured a 
band of royal Irish, and made them play 
through the heat of the engagement. 
Those who at first expressed ennni and 
fatigue at the sameness and monotony of 
the scene, were now gratified to the utmost 
by its life, bustle, and animation. lder- 
ly citizens in drab shorts and buff waist- 
coatsexplained to their listening wives and 
urchins the plans and intentions of the 
rival heroes, pronouncing the whole thing 
the while the very best field-day that ever 
was seen in the Phoenix. 

In the midst of all this confusion, a new 
element of discord suddenly displayed it- 
self, ‘Uhat loyal corps, the Cork militia, 
who were ordered up to attack close to 
where the duke and his staff were stand- 
ing, deeming that no better moment could 
be chosen to exhibit their attachment to 
church and state than when marching on 
to glory, struck up, with all the discord of 
their band, the redoubted air of “ Protes- 
tant Boys.” A cheer burst from the ranks 
as the loyal strains filled the air; but 
scarcely had the loud burst subsided, when 
‘the Louth militia advanced with a quick 
step, their fifes playing ‘‘ Vinegar Ail? 

For a moment or two the rivalry created 
a perfect roar of laughter; but this very 
soon gaye way, as the two regiments, in- 
stead of drawing up at a réasonable dis- 
‘tance for the interchange of an amicable 
blank cartridge, rushed down upon each 
other with the fury of madmen. So sud- 
den, so impetuous was the encounter, all 
effort to prevent it was impracticable. 
Muskets were clubbed or bayonets fixed, 
and in a moment really serious battle was 
engaged ; the musicians on each side en- 
couraging their party, as they racked their 
brains for party-tunes of the most bitter 
‘and taunting character; while cries of 
‘‘Down with King William!” “To hell 
‘with the Pope!” rose alternately from 
either side. 
| How far this spirit might have extended, 
lit is difficult to say, when the duke gave 
orders for some squadrons of cavalry to 
‘charge down upon them, and separate the 
contending forces, ‘This order was fortu- 
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nately in time ; for scarcely was it issued, 
when a west country yeomanry corps came 
galloping up to the assistance of the brave 
Louth. . . 

‘* Here we are, boys!” cried Mike West- 
ropp, their colonel—‘‘here we are! lave 
the way for us! and we’ll ride down the 
murthering Orange villains, every man of 
them !” 

The Louth fell back, and the yeomen 
came forward at a charge; Westropp 
standing high in his stirrups, and flourish- 
ing his saber above his head. It was just 
then that a heavy brigade of artillery, un- 
conscious of the hot work going forward, 
was ordered to open their fire upon the 
Louth militia. One of the guns, by some 
accident, contained an undue. proportion 
of wadding, and to this casual circum- 
stance may, in a great degree, be attribut- 
ed the happy issue of what threatened to 
be a serious disturbance ; for, as Westropp 
advanced, cheering and encouraging his 
men, he received this wadding slap in his 
face. Down he tumbled at once, rolling 
over and over with the shock; while, be- 
lieving that he had got his death-wound, 
he bellowed out,— 

“Oh! blessed Virgin! there’s threason 
in the camp! hit in the face by a four- 
pounder, by Jove! Oh! duke darling ! 
Oh! your grace! Oh! holy Joseph, look 
at this! Oh! bad luck to the arthillery, 
for spoiling a fair fight! Peter ”’—this 
was the major of the regiment—‘ Peter 
Darcy, gallop into town and lodge informa- 
tions against the brigade of guns. T’ll be 
dead before you come back.” 

A perfect burst of laughter broke from 
the opposing ranks, and while his friends 
crowded round the discomfited leader, the 
rival bands united in a roar of merriment 
that for a moment caused a suspension of 
hostilities. For a moment, I say; for 
scarcely had the gallant. Westropp been 
conveyed to the rear, when once more the 
bands struck up their irritating strains, 
and preparations for a still more deadly 
encounter were made on every side. The 
matter now assumed so serious an aspect, 
that the duke was obliged himself to inter- 
fere, and order both parties off the ground ; 
the Cork deploying toward the lodge, 
while the brave Louth marched off with 
banners flying and drums beating in the 
direction of Knockmaroon. 

These movements were conducted with 
a serio-comic solemnity of the most ]u- 
dicroug kind ; and although the respect 
for viccregal authority was great, and the 
military devotion of each party strong, 
yet neither one nor the other was sufficient 
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to prevent the more violent on both sides. 
from occasionally turning, as they want, 
to give expression to some taunting allu- 
sion or some galling sarcasm, well calculat- 
ed, did the opportunity permit, to renew 
the conflict. 

A hearty burst of laughter from the duke 
indicated pretty clearly how he regarded 
the matter ; and, however the graye and 
significant looks of others might seem to 
imply that there was more in the circum- 
stance than mere food for mirth, he shook 
his sides merrily ; and, as his bright eye 
glistened with satisfaction, and his cheek 
glowed, he could not help whispering his 
regret that his station compelled him to 
check the very best joke he ever witnessed 
in his life. 

‘This is hot work, Sir Charles,” said 
he, wiping his forehead as he spoke ; “and, 
as it is now past three o’clock, and we have 
a privy council at four, I fear 1 must leave 

ou.” 

‘<The troops wiJl move past in march- 
ing order,” replied Sir Charles, pompous- 
ly: ‘* will your graee receive the salute at 


this point !” 

“Wherever you like, Sir Charles; 
wherever you like. Would to heaven that 
some good Samaritan could afford me a 
little brandy-and-water from his canteen. 
I say, Hinton, they seem at luncheon yon- 
der in that carriage : do you think your 
diplomacy could negotiate a glass of sherry 
for me ?” 

‘Tf you'll permit me, my lord, I'll try,” 
said I, as,. disengaging myself from the 
crowd, I set off in the direction he pointed. 

As I drew near the carriage—from which 
the horses had_been taken—drawn: up be- 
side a clump of beech-trees for the sake of 
shelter—I was not long in perceiving that 
it was the same equipage I had so gal- 
lantly rescued in the morning from the 
sabers of the horse police. Had I enter- 
tained any fears for the effects of the ner- 
vous shock upon the tender sensibilities of 
Mrs. Paul Rooney, the scene before me 
must have completely dispelled my uneasi- 
ness. Never did a merrier peal of laugh- 
ter ring from female lungs than hers as I 
rode forward. Seated in the back of the 
carriage, the front cushion of which served 
as a kind of table, sat the lady in question. 
One hand, resting upon her knee, held a 
formidable carving-fork, on the summit of 
which vibrated the short leg of a chicken 3 
in the other she grasped a silver vessel, 
which, were I to predicate from the froth, 
I fear I should pronounce to be a porter. 
A luncheon on the most liberal scale dis- 
played, in ail the confusion and disorder 
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inseparable from such a situation, a veal | gler sn irb have envied, plunged the fork, 


pie, cold lamb, tongue, chickens, and 
sandwiches; drinking vessels of every 
shape and material ; a smelling-bottle full 
of mustard, and a newspaper paragraph 
full of salt. Abundant as were the viands, 
the guests were not wanting; crowds of 
infantry officers, flushed with victory or 
undismayed by defeat, hobnobbed from 
the rumble ~to the box; the steps, the 
springs, the very splinter bar had its oc- 
eupant ; and, truly, a merrier party, or a 
more convivial, it were difficult to conceive. 

So environed was Mrs. Rooney by her 
friends, that I was enabled to observe 
them some time, myself wnseen. 

‘Captain Mitchell, another wing? 
Well, the least taste in life of the breast ? 
Bob Dwyer, will ye never have done 
drawing that cork ?” 

Now this I must aver was an unjust 
reproach, inasmuch as to my own certain 
knowledge he had accomplished three 
feats of that nature in about as many min- 
utes; and, had the aforesaid Bob been 
reared from his infancy in drawing corks, 
instead of declarations, his practice could 
not have been more expert. Pop, pop, they 
went; glug, glug, glug, flowed the bub- 
bling liquor, as sherry, shrub, cold punch, 
and bottled porter succeeded each other in 
rapid order. Simpering ensigns, with ele- 
vated eyebrows, insinuated nonsense, soft, 
yapid, and unmeaning as their own brains, 
as they helped themselves to ham or dived 
into the pasty; while a young dragoon, 
who seemed to devote his attention to Mrs. 
Rooney’s companion, amused himself by 
constant endeavors to stroke down a grow- 
ing moustache, whose downy whiteness re- 
sembled nothing that I know of save the 
ill-omened fur one sees on an antiquated 
apple-pie. 

As I looked on every side to catch a 
glance at him whom I should suppose to 
be Mr. Rooney, I was myself detected by 
the watchful eye of Bob Dwyer, who, at 
that moment having his mouth full of 
three hard eggs, was nearly asphyxiated in 
his endeavors to telegraph my approach to 
Mrs. Paul. 

“The edge-du-cong, by the mortial!” 
said he, spluttering out the words, as his 
bloodshot eyes nearly bolted out of his 
head. 

Had I been a Bengal tiger, my advent 
might have caused less alarm. The officers 
not knowing if the duke himself were com- 
ing, wiped their lips, resumed their caps 
and shakos, and sprang to the ground in 
dismay and confusion: as Mrs. Rooney 
herself, with an adroitness an Indian jug- 


rumstick and all, into the recesses of her 
muff; while with a back hand she de- 
canted the XX upon a bald major of in- 
fantry, who was brushing the crumbs from 
his facings. One individual alone seemed 
to relish and enjoy the discomfiture of the 
others: this was the young lady whom I 
before remarked, and whose whole air and 
appearance seemed strangely at variance 
with everything around her. She gave free 
current to her mirth; while Mrs. Paul, 
now suddenly restored to a sense. of her 
nervous constitution, fell back in her car- 
riage, and appeared bent upon a scene. 

** You caught us enjoying ourselves, Mr. 
Stilton?” , 

“Hinton, if you'll allow me, madam.” 

** Ay, to be sure—Mr. Hinton. ‘Taking 
a little snack, which I am sure you’d be 
the better for after the fatigues of thé day.” 

“Kh, au, au! a devilish good luncheon,” 
chimed in a pale sub, the first who ven- 
tured to pluck up his courage. 

“*Would a sandwich tempt you, with a 
glass of champagne ?” said Mrs. Paul, 
with the blandest of smiles. 

*“*T can recommend the lamb, sir,” said 
a voice behind. 

*¢ Begad, I’ll vouch for the porter,” said 
the major. “TI only hope it is a good cos- 
metic.” 1 

“‘It is a beautiful thing for the hair,” 
said Mrs. Rooney, half venturing upon a 
joke. 

** No more on that head, ma’am,” said 
the little major, bowing pompously. 

By this time, thanks to the assiduous at- 
tentions of Bob Dwyer, I was presented 
with a plate, which, had I been an ana- 
conda instead of an aide-de-camp, might 
have satisfied my appetite. A place was 
made for me in the carriage ; and the faith- 
ful Bob, converting the skirt of his princi- 
pal blue into a glass cloth, polished a wine- 
glass for my private use. 

“Let me introduce my young friend, 
Mr. Hinton,” said Mrs. Paul, with a grace- 
ful wave of her jeweled hand toward her 
companion. ‘Miss Louisa Bellew, only 
daughter of Sir Simon Bellew, of—” 
what the place was I could not well hear, 
but it sounded confoundedly like Killhi- 
man-smotherum—‘‘a_ beautiful place in 
the County Mayo. Bob, is it punch you 
are giving ?” , 

‘Most excellent, I assure you, Mrs. 
Rooney.” 

‘© And how is the duke, sir? I hope his 
grace enjoys good health. He is a darling 
of a man.” 

By the by, it is perfectly absurd the sym- 
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pathy your third or fourth-rate people feel 
in the health and habits of those above 
them in station, pleased as they are to 
learn the most.commonplace and worthless 
trifles. concerning them, and happy when, 
by any chance, some accidental similitude 
would seem to exist even between their 
misfortunes. . 
‘© And the dear duchess,” resumed Mrs. 
Rooney, “she’s troubled with the nerves 
like myself. Ah! Mr. Hinton, what an 
affliction it is to have a sensitive nature ; 
that’s what I often say to my sweet young 
friend here. It’s better for her to be the 
gay, giddy, thoughtless, happy thing she 
is than—” Here the lady sighed, wiped 
her eyes, flourished her cambric, and tried 
to look like Agnes in the ‘‘ Bleeding Nun.” 
“But here they come. You don’t know 
Mr. Rooney ? Allow me to introduce him 
to you.” “ 

As she spoke, O’Grady cantered up to 
the carriage, accompanied by a short, pur- 
sy, round-faced little man, who, with his 
hat set knowingly on one side, and_ his 
top-boots scarce reaching to the middle of 


the leg, bestrode a sharp, strong-boned | 


hackney, with cropped ears and short tail. 
He carried in his hand a hunting-whip, 
and seemed, by his seat in the saddle and 
the easy finger upon the bridle, no indiffer- 
ent horseman. 

‘“Mr. Rooney,” said the lady, drawing 
herself up with a certain austerity of man- 
ner, ‘‘I wish you to make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Hinton, the aid-de-camp to his grace.” 

Mr. Rooney lifted his hat straight above 
his head, and replaced it a little more ob- 
liquely than before over his right eye. 

‘Delighted, upon my honor — faith, 
quite charmed-—hope you got something to 
eat—there never was such a murthering 
hot day—Bob Dwyer, open a bottle of port, 
the Captain is famished.” 

‘‘T say, Hinton,” called out O'Grady, 
“you forgot the duke, it seems; he told 
me you had gone in search of some sherry, 
or something of the kind ; but I can read- 
ily conceive how easily a man may forget 
himself in such a position as yours.” 

Here Mrs. Paul dropped her head in deep 
confusion, Miss Bellew looked saucy, and 
I, for the first time remembering what 
brought me there, was perfectly over- 
whelmed with shame at my carelessness. 

‘‘ Never mind, boy, don’t fret about it, 
his grace is the most forgiving man in the 
world ; and when he knows where you 
were—” 

‘* Ah, Captain !” sighed Mrs. Rooney. 


‘‘Master Phil, it’s yourself can do it,” 


murmured Paul, who perfectly appreciated 
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O’Grady’s powers of “blarney,” when ex- 
ercised on the susceptible temperament of 
his fair spouse. wy t 

“‘T’ll take a sandwich,” continued the 
Captain. ‘*Do you know, Mrs. Rooney, 
I’ve. been riding about this half-hour to 
catch: my young friend, and introduce him 
to you; and here I find him comfortably 
‘installed, without my aid or assistance. 
The fact is, these English fellows have a 
flattering, insinuating way of their own 
there’s no coming up to. Isn’t that so, 
Miss Bellew ?” 

Very likely,” said the young lady, who 
now spoke for the first time ; ‘‘but it is so 
very well concealed that I for one could 
never detect it.” 

This speech uttered with a certain pert 
and saucy air nettled me for the moment; 
but as no reply occurred to me, I could 
only look at the speaker a tacit acknow]l- 
edgment of her sarcasm; while I remem- 
vered, for the first time, that, although 
seated opposite my very attractive neigh- 
bor, I had hitherto not addressed to her a 
single phrase of commonplace attention. 

*‘T suppose you put up in the castle, 
sir?” said Mr. Rooney. 

“* Yes, two doors lower down than Mount 
O’Grady,” replicd the captain for me. 
‘*But come, Hinton, the carriages are 
moving, we must get back as quick as we 
can. Good-bye, Paul. Adieu, Mrs. Rooney, 
Miss Bellew, good-morning.” 

It was just at the moment when I had 
summoned up my courage to address Miss 
Bellew, that O’Grady called me away: 
there was nothing for it, however, but to 
make my adieux ; while, extricating my- 
self from the débris of the luncheon, I 
once more mounted my horse, and joined 
the viceregal party as they drove from the 
ground, 

“Vm delighted you know the Rooneys,” 
said O’Grady, as we drove along; ‘‘ they 
are by farthe best fun going. Paul good, 
but his wife superb !” 

‘And the young lady ?” said I. 

*¢Oh, a different kind of thing altogeth- 
er. By-the-by, Hinton, you took my hint, 
I hope, about your English manner ?? ” 

‘¢ Kh—why—bow—what did you mean?” 

“Simply, my boy, that your Copper- 
mine-river kind of courtesy may be a dey- 
ilish fine thing in Hyde Park or St. 
James’s, but will never do with us poor 
people here. Put more warmth into it, 
man. Dash the lemonade with a little 
maraschino ; you'll feel twice as comforta- 
| ble yourself, and the girls like you all the 
ibetter. You take the suggestion in good 
|part, ?m sure.” 
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‘Oh, of course,” said I, somewhat stung 


that I should get a lesson in manner where 
T had meant to be a model for imitation ; 
‘if they like that kind of thing, I must 


only conform,” | 
“vt 3 i 
. CHAPTER VIL 


~ THE ROONEYS. 


I cannor proceed farther in this my 
veracious history without dwelling a little 
longer upon the characters of the two in- 
teresting individuals I have already pre- 
sented to my readers as Mr. and Mrs. 
Rooney. 

Paul Rooney, attorney-at-law, 42, Ste- 
phen’s Green, North, was about as well 
known in his native city of Dublin as 
Nelson’s Pillar. His reputation, unlimited 
by the adventitious circumstances of class, 
spread over the whole surface of society ; 
and, from the chancellor down to the ecar- 
man, his claims were confessed. 

It is possible that, in many other cities 
of the world, Mr. Rooney might have been 
regarded as a commonplace, everyday per- 
sonage, well to do in the world, and of a 
free and easy character, which, if it left 
little for reproach, left still less for re- 
mark; but in Ireland, whether it was the 
climate or the people, the poteen or the 
potatoes, I cannot say, but certainly he 
“‘eame out,” as the painters call it, in a 
breadth of color quite surprising. 

The changeful character of the skies 
has, they tell us, a remarkable influence in 
fashioning the ever-varying features of 
Irish temperament ; and, certainly, the in- 
constant climate of Dublin had much 
merit if it produced in Mr. Rooney the 
versatile nature he rejoiced in. 

About ten o’clock, on every morning 
during term, might be seen a shrewd, cun- 
ning-looking, sly little fellow, who, with 
pursed-up lips and slightly elevated nose, 
wended his way toward the Four Courts, 
followed by a ragged urchin with a well- 
filled bag of purple stuff. His black coat, 
drab shorts, and gaiters had a plain and 
business-like cut: and the short, square 
tie of his white cravat had a quaint resem- 
blance to a flourish on a deed; the self- 
satisfied look, the assured step, the easy 
roll of the head—all bespoke one with 
whom the world was thriving ; and it did 
not need the additional evidence of a cer- 
tain habit he had of jingling his silver in 
his breeches pocket as he went, to assure 
you that Rooney was a warm fellow, and 
had no want of cash, 


Were neo steps for the three 
or four hours that ensued, you would see 
him bustling through the crowded hall of 
the Four Courts—now, whispering some 
important point to a leading barrister, 
while he held another by the gown lest he 
should escape him ; now, he might be re- 
marked seated in a niche between the 
pillars, explaining some knotty difficult 
to a western client, whose flushed chee 
and flashing eye too plainly indicated his 
impatience of legal strategy, and how much 
more pleased he would feel to redress his 
wrongs in his own fashion; now brow- 
beating, now cajoling, now encouraging, 
now condoling, he edged his way through 
the bewigged and dusty throng, not stop- 
ping to reply to the hundred salutations he 
met with, save by a knowing wink, which 
was the only civility he did not put down 
at three-and-fourpence. If his knowledge 
of law was little, his knowledge of human 
nature—at least of sueh of it as Ireland 
exhibits—was -great; and no case of any 
importance could come before a jury, 
where Paul’s advice and opinion were not 
deemed of considerable importance. No 
man better knew all the tiles and twists; 
all the dark nooks and recesses of Irish 
character. No man more quickly could 
ferret out a hoarded secret; no one so 
soon detect an attempted imposition. His 
was the secret police of law; he read a 
witness as he would a deed, and detected 
a flaw in him to the full as easily. 

As he sat near the leading counsel in a 
cause, he seemed a kind of middle term 
between the lawyer and the jury. Mark- 
ing by some slight but significant gesture 
every point of the former, to the latter he 
impressed upon their minds every favor- 
able feature of his chent’s cause; and 
twelve deaf men might have followed the 
pleadings in a eause through the agency of 
Paul’s gesticulations. ‘lhe consequence of 
these varied gifts was, business flowed in 
upon him from every side, and few mem- 
bers of the bar were in the receipt of one- 
half his income. 

Scarcely, however, did the court rise, 
when Paul, shaking from his shoulders the 
learned dust of the exchequer, would dive 
into a small apartment which, in an ob- 
scure house in Maas Lane, he dignified by 
the name of his study. Short and few as 
were his moments of seclusion, they suf- 
ficed to effect in his entire man a complete 
and total change. The shrewd little at- 
torney that went in with a nist priws grin, 
came out a round, pleasant-looking fellow, 
with~a green coat of jockey cut, a buff 
waistcoat, white cords, and tops; his hat 
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set jauntily on one side, his spotted neck- signment of Welsh mutton; and, in a 
cloth knotted in a bang-up mode,—in}word, whatever wealth could purchase, 
fact, his figure the beaw idéal of a west|and a taste, nurtured as his had been by 


country squire taking a canter among his 
covers before the opening of the hunting. 
His gray eyes, expanded to twice their 


former size, looked the very soul of mer-| 


riment ; his nether lip, slightly dropped, 
quivered with the last joke it uttered. 
Even his voice partook of the change, and 
was now a rich, full, mellow Clare accent, 
which, with the recitative of his mere 
seemed to Italianize his English. While 
such ‘was Paul, his accessoires—as the 
French would call them—were in admira- 
ble keeping: a dark chestnut cob, a per- 
fect model of strength and symmetry, 
would be led up and down by a groom, also 
mounted upon a strong hackney, whose 
flat rib and short pastern showed his old 
Irish breeding; the well-fitting saddle, the 
well-balanced stirrup, the plain but pow- 
erful snaffle, all looked like the append- 
ages of one whose jockeyism was no as- 
sumed feature; and, indeed, you had only 
to see Mr. Rooney in his seat, to confess 
that he was to the full as much at home 
there as in the Court of Chancery. 

From this to the hour of a late din- 
ner the Phcenix Park became his resort. 
There, surrounded by a gay and laughing 
crowd, Paul cantered along, amusing his 
hearers with the last mo¢ from the King’s 
Bench, or some stray bit of humor or fun 
from a case on circuit. His conversation, 
however, principally ran on other topics : 
the Curragh Meeting, the Loughrea Stee- 
plechase, the Meath Cup, or Lord Boyne’s 
Handicap ; with these he was thoroughly 
familiar. He knew the odds of every race, 
could apportion the weights, describe the 
ground, and, better than all, make rather 
a good guess at the winner. In addition 
to these gifts, he was the best judge of a 
horse in Ireland ; always well mounted, 
and never without at least two hackneys 
in his stable, able to trot their fifteen Irish 
miles within the hour. Such qualities as 
these might be supposed popular ones in a 
country proverbially given to sporting ; 
but Mr. Rooney had other and very supe- 
rior powers of attraction,—he was the Am- 
phitryon of Dublin. It was no figurative 
expression to say that he kept open house. 
Déejeiners, dinners, routs, and balls fol- 
lowed each other in endless succession. 
His cook was French, his claret was 
Sneyd’s ; he imported his own sherry and 
Madeira, both of which he nursed with 
care and affection truly paternal. His 
venison. and black-cock came from Scot- 
land ; every Holyhead packet had its con- 


the counsel of many who frequented his 
table, could procure, such he possessed in 
abundance, his greatest ambition being to. 
outshine in splendor, and surpass in mag- 
nificence, all the other dinner-givers of the 
day, filling his house with the great and 
titled of the land, who ministered to his 
vanity with singular good-nature, while 
they sipped his claret, and sat over his 


His was indeed a pleasant house.. The 
bons vivants liked it for its excellent fare, 
the perfection of its wines, the certainty 
of finding the first rarity of the season 
before its existence was heard of at other 
tables; the lounger liked it for its ease 
and informality; the humorist, for the 
amusing features of its host and hostess ; 
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land not a few were attracted by the 


gracefulness of one who, by some strange 
fatality of fortune, seemed to have Gropped 
down into the midst of this singular mé- 
nage. 

Of Mr. Rooney, I haye only further to 
say that, hospitable as a prince, he was 
never so happy as at the head of his table; 
for, although his natural sharpness could 
not but convinee him of the footing which 
he occupied among his high and distin- 
guished guests, yet he knew well there are 
few such levelers of rank as riches, and 
he had read in his youth that even the 
lofty Jove himself was accessible by the 
odor of a hecatomb. 

Mrs. Rooney—or, as she wrote herself 
upon her card, Mrs. Paul Rooney (there 
seemed something distinctive in the pre- 
nom. )—was a being of a very different 
order. Perfectly unconscious of the ridi- 
cule that attaches to vulgar profusion, she 
believed herself the great source of attrac- | 
tion of her crowded staircase and beseiged 
drawing-room. ‘True it was, she was a 
large and very handsome woman. Her 
deep, dark brown eyes, and brilliant com- 
plexion would haye been beautiful, had + 
not her mouth somewhat marred their 
effect, by that coarse expression which 
high living and a voluptuous life is sure to 
impress upon those not born to be great. 
There is no doubt of it, the mouth is your 
thoroughbred feature. You will meet 
eyes as softly beaming, as brightly speak- 
ing, among the lofty cliffs of the wild 
Tyrol, or in the deep valleys of the far 
West ; I have seen, too, a brow as fairly 
penciled, a nose no Grecian statue could 
surpass, a skin whose tint was fair and 
transparent as the downy rose-leaf, amid 
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the hum sasants of a poor and barren 
land; but never have I seen the mouth 
whee » clean-cut lip and chiseled arch be- 
‘ Kitano sett : eo = feature would 
seem prerogative of the highly born ; 
fashioned to the expression: of highs an 

holy thoughts; molded to the utterance. 
of ennobling sentiment, or proud desire. 
Its every lineament tells of birth and blood. 

Now, Mrs. Rooney’s mouth was a large 
and handsome one, her teeth white and 
regular withal, and, when at rest, there 
was nothing to find fault with ; but let her 
speak—was it her accent ?—was it the 
awful provincialism of her native city ?— 
was it that strange habit of contortion 
any patois is sure to impress upon the 
speaker ?—I cannot tell, but certainly it 
lent to features of very considerable attrac- 
tion a yulgarizing character of expression. 

It was truly provoking to see so hand- 
some a person mar every effect of her beau- 
ty by some extravagant display. Drama- 
tizing every trivial incident 1m life, she 
rolled her eyes, looked horror-struck or 
happy, sweet or sarcastic, lofty or lan- 
guishing, all in one minute. There was 
an eternal play of feature of one kind or 
other ; there was no rest, no repose. Her 
arms—and they were round, and fair, and 
well-fashioned—were also enlisted in the 
service; and to a distant observer Mrs. 
Rooney’s animated conversation appeared 
like a’priest performing mass. 

And that beautiful head, whose fair and 
classic proportions were balanced so equal- 
ly upon her white and swelling throat, how 
tantalizing to know it full of low and pet- 
ty ambitions, of vulgar tastes, of contempti- 
ble rivalries, of insignificant triumph. To 
see her, amid the voluptuous splendor and 
profusion of her gorgeous house, resplen- 
dent with jewelry, glistening in all the 
blaze of emeralds. and rubies; to watch 
how the poisonous venom of innate vul- 
garity had so tainted that fair and beauti- 
ful form, rendering her an object of ridi- 
cule who should have been a thing to wor- 
ship. It was too bad; and, as she sat at 
dinner, her plump but taper fingers grasp- 
ing a champagne glass, she seemed like a 
Madonna enacting the part of Moll Fla- 

on. 

Now, Mrs. Paul’s manner had as many 
discrepancies as her features. She was by 
nature a good, kind, merry, coarse person- 
age, who loved a joke not the less if it 
were broad as well as long. Wealth, how- 
ever, and its attendant evils, suggested the 
propriety of a very different line ; and 
catching up as she did at every opportu- 
nity that presented itself such of the airs 


‘the family. 
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and graces as she believed to be the dis- 
tinctive traits of high life, she figured 
about in these cast-off attractions, like a 
waiting-maid in the abandoned finery of 
herimiatresa.! Jd, 4 Ab TRE Hall Po pe 

_ Asshe progressed in fortune, she ‘tried 
back” for a family, and discovered that 
she was an O'Toole by birth, and conse- 
quently of Irish blood-royal; a certain 
O’Toole being king of a nameless tract, in 
an unknown year, somewhere about the 
time of Cromwell, who, Mrs. Rooney had 
heard, came over with the Romans. 

“¢ Ah, yes, my dear,” as she would say, 
when, softened by sherry and sorrow, she 
would lay her hand upon your arm—‘“ ah, 
yes, if every one had their own, it isn’t mar- 
ried to an attorney I’d be, but living in 
regal splendor in the halls of my ancestors. 
Well, well!” Here she would throw up 
her eyes with a mixed expression of grief 
and confidence in heaven, that if she 
hadn’t got her own, in this world, Oliver 
Oromwell, at least, was paying off, in the 
other, his foul wrongs to the royal house of 
O’Toole. 

I have only one person more to speak of 
ere I conclude my rather prolix account of 
Miss Louisa Bellew was the 
daughter of an Irish baronet, who put the 
keystone upon his ruin by his honest oppo- 
sition to the passing of the union. His 
arge estates, loaded with debt and encum- 
bered by mortgage, had been for half a cen- 
tury a kind of battlefield for legal warfare 
at every assizes. ‘Through the medium of 
his difficulties he became acquainted with 
Mr. Rooney, whose craft and subtlety had 
rescued him from more than one difficulty, 
and whose good-natured assistance had 
done still more important service by loans 
upon his property. 

At Mr. Rooney’s suggestion, Miss Bel- 
lew was invited to pass her winter with 
them in Dublin. This proposition, which, 
in the palmier days of the baronet’s for- 
tune, would in all probability never have 
been made, and would certainly never have 
been accepted, was now entertained with 
some consideration, and finally acceded to, 
on prudential motives. Rooney had lent 
him large sums; he had never been a 
pressing, on the contrary, he was a lenient 
creditor ; possessing great power over the 
property, he had used it sparingly, even 
delicately, and showed himself, upon more 
than one occasion, not only a shrewd ad- 
viser, but’a warm friend. ‘Tis true,” 
thought Sir Simon, “they are vulgar peo- 
ple, of coarse tastes and low habits, and 
those with whom they associate laugh at, 
though they live upon them; yet, after 
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all, to refuse this invitation may be taken 
-.in ill part ; a few months will do the whole 


thing. Louisa, although young, has tact. 
and cleverness enough to see the difficul- 


ties of her position ; besides, poor child, 
the gayety and life of a city will be a relief 
to her, after the dreary and monotonous 
existence she has passed with me.” 

This latter reason he plausibly represent- 
‘ed to himself as a strong one for comply- 
ing with what his altered fortunes and 
ruined prospects seemed to render no long- 
er a matter of choice. 

To the Rooneys, indeed, Miss Bellew’s 
visit was a matter of some consequence ; it 
was like the recognition of some petty state 
by one of the great powers of Europe. It 
was an acknowledgment of a social exist- 
ence, an evidence to the world not only 
that there was such a thing as the king- 
dom of Rooney, but also that itswwas worth 
while to enter into negotiation with it, and 
even accredit an ambassador to its court. 

Little did that fair and lovely girl think, 
as with tearful eyes she turned again and 
again to embrace her father, as the hour 
arrived, when for the first time in her life 
she was to leave her home, little did she 
dream of the cireumstances under which 
her visit was to be paid. Less a guest than 
a hostage, she was about to quit the home 
of her infancy, where, notwithstanding the 
inroads of poverty, a certain air of its once 
greatness still lingered; the broad and 
swelling lands, that stretched away with 
wood and coppice, far as the eye could 
reach—the woodland walks—the ancient 
house itself, with its discordant pie, ac- 
cumulated at different times by different 
masters—all told of power and supremacy 
in the Jand of her fathers. - The lonely sol- 
itude of those walls, peopled alone by the 
grim-visaged portraits of long-buried an- 
cestors, were now to be exchanged for the 
noise and bustle, the glitter and the glare 
of second-rate city life ; profusion and ex- 
travagance, where she had seen but thrift 
and forbearance ; the gossip, the scandal, 
the tittle-tattle of society, with its envies, 
its jealousies, its petty rivalries; and its 
rancors, were to supply those quiet even- 
ings beside the winter hearth, when read- 
ing aloud some old and valued volume she 
learned to prize the treasures of our earlier 
writers under the guiding taste of one 
whose scholarship was of no mean order, 
and whose cultivated mind was imbued 
with all the tenderness and simplicity of a 
refined and gentle nature. 

When fortune smiled, when youth and 
wealth, an ancient name and a high posi- 
tion, all concurred to eleyate him, Sir 
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‘Simon Bellew was boubteans almost to hu- 


mility ; but when the cloud of misfortune 
lowered over his house, when difficulties 


thickened around him, and every effort to 


rescue seemed only to plunge him deeper, 
then the deep-rooted pride of the man 
shone forth : and he who in happier days 
was forgiving even to a fault, became now 
scrupulous about every petty observance, 
exacting testimonies of respect from all 
around him, and assuming an almost ty- 
ranny of manner: totally foreign to his 
tastes, his feelings, and his nature; like 
some mighty oak of the forest, riven and 
scathed by lightning, its branches leafless 
and its roots laid bare, still standing erect, 
it stretches its sapless limbs proudly to- 
ward heaven, so stood he, reft of nearly 
all, yet still presenting to the adverse wind 
of fortune his bold; unshaken front. 

Alas and alas! poverty has no heavier 
evil in its train than its power of pervert- 
ing the fairest gifts of our nature from 
their true channel, —making the bright 
sides of our character dark, gloomy, and 
repulsive. Thus the high-souled pride 
that in our better days sustains and keeps 
us far above the’ reach of sordid thoughts 
and unworthy actions, becomes, in the. 


‘darker hour of our destiny, a misanthropic 


selfishness, in which we wrap ourselves as 
ina mantle. The caresses of friendship, 
the warm affections of domestic love, can- 
not penetrate through this ; even sympathy 
becomes suspect, and then commences that 
terrible struggle against the world, whose 
only termination is a broken heart. 
Notwithstanding, then, all Mr. Rooney's 
address in conveying the invitation in ques- 
tion, it was not without a severe strugele 
that Sir Simon resolved on its acceptance; 
and when at last he did accede, it was with 
so many stipulations, so many express con- 
ditions, that, had they. been complied with 
de facto, as they were acknowledged by 
promise, Miss Bellew would, in all proba- 
bility, have spent her winter in the retire- 
ment of her own chamber in Stephen’s 
Green, without seeing more of the capital 
and its inhabitants than the view from her 
window presented. Paul, it is true, agreed 
to everything ; for, although, to use his 
own language, the codicil revoked the en- 
tire body of the testament, he determined 
in his own mind to break the will. ‘Once. 
in Dublin,” thought he, ‘* the fascinations 
of society, the pleasures of the world, with 
such a guide as Mrs. Rooney ”—and here 
let me mention, that for his wife’s tact and 
social cleverness Paul had thé most heart- 
felt admiration—‘ with advantages like 
these, she will soon forget the humdrum 
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life of Kilmorran Castle, and become re- 
conciled to a splendor and Spt 
unsurpassed: by even the viceregal court.” 
- Here, then, let me conclude this ac- 
count of the Rooneys, while I resume the 
thread of my own narrative. Although I 
feel for and am ashamed of the prolixit 
in which I have indulged, yet, as I spea 
of real people, well known at the period of 
which I write, and as they may to a certain 
extent, convey an impression of the tone of 
one class in the society of that day, I could 
not bring myself to omit their mention, 
nor even dismiss them more briefly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VISIT. 


I mAveE already recorded the first twenty- 
four hours of my life in Ireland; and, 
if there was enough in them to satisfy me 
that the country was unlike in many re- 
spects that which I had left, there was also 
some show of reason to convince me that, 
if I did not conform to the habits and 


_tastes of those around me, I should incur 


a far greater chance of being laughed at by 
them than be myself amused by their ec- 
centricities. The most remarkable feature 
that struck me was the easy, even cordial 
manner with which acquaintance was 
made, Every one met you as if he had in 
some measure been prepared for the intro- 


duction ; a tone of intimacy sprang up at | 


once ; your tastes were hinted, your wishes 
guessed at, with an unaffected kindness 
that made you forget the suddenness of 
the intimacy; so that, when at last you 
parted with your dear friend of some half 
an hour’s acquaintance, you could not help 
wondering at the confidences you had 
made, the avowals you had spoken, and 
the lengths to which you had gone in close 
alliance with one you had never seen be- 
fore, and might possibly never meet again. 
Strange enough as this was with men, it 
was still more singular when it was ex- 
tended to the gentler sex. Accustomed as 
I had been all my life to the rigid obser- 
vances of etiquette in female society, noth- 
ing surprised me so much as the rapid 
steps by which Irish ladies passed from ac- 
quaintance to intimacy, from intimacy to 
friendship. The unsuspecting kindliness 
of woman’s 
genial soil than in the heart of Erin’s 
daughters. 
ning softness in their manner toward the 
stranger of another land that imparts to 


nature has certainly no more! this was so, 
‘characteristic of the country, had its share 
There is besides, too, a win-|in modeling social life—that innate tend- 
lency to drollery, that bent to laugh with 
levery one and at everything, so eminently 
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their hospitable reception a tone of cour- 
teous warmth I have never. seen in any 
other country. @ OP oon 

The freedom. of manner I have here al- 
Iuded to, however delightful it may render 
the hours of one separated from. home, 
family, and friends, is yet not devoid of its 
inconveniences. How many an undisci- 
plined and uninformed youth has miscon- 
strued its meaning and mistaken its import. 
How often have I seen the raw subaltern 
elated with imaginary success—flushed 
with a fancied victory—where, in reality, 
he had met with nothing save the kind 
looks and the kind words in which the 
every-day courtesies of life are couched, 
and by which, what in less favored lands 
are the cold and chilling observances ‘of 
ceremony, are here the easy and familiar 
intercourse of those who wish to know 
each other. 

The coxcomb who fancies that he can 
\number as many triumphs as he has passed 
hours in Dublin, is like. one who, esti- 
mating the rich production of a southern 
‘clime by their exotic value in his own 
colder regions, dignifies by the name of 
luxury what are in reality but the every- 
day productions of the soil ; so he believes 
peculiarly addressed to himself the cordial 
warmth and friendly greeting which make 
the social atmosphere around him. 

If I myself fell deeply into this error, 
and if my punishment was a heavy one, 
let my history prove a beacon. to all who 
follow in my steps; for Dublin is still a 
garrison city, and I have been told that 
lips as tempting and eyes as bright are to 
be met there as heretofore. Now to my 
story: 
Life in Dublin, at the time I write of, 
was about as gay a thing as aman can well 
fancy. Less debarred than in other coun- 
‘tries from partaking of the lighter enjoy- 
'ments of life, the members of the learned 
| professions mixed much in society ; bring- 
‘ing with them stores of anecdote and in- 
formation unattainable from other sources, 
they made what elsewhere would have 
proved the routine of intercourse a season 
of intellectual enjoyment. Thus, the poli- 
itician, the churchman, the barrister, and 
‘the military man, shaken as they were: to- 
‘gether in close intimacy, lost individually 
‘many of the’ prejudices of their caste, and 
‘learned to converse with a wider and more 
extended knowledge of the world. While 
another element, peculiarly 
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Trish, was now in the ascendant. From 


the viceroy downwards, the island was on 
the broad grin. Every day furnished its 


‘share, its quota of merriment. Epigrams, 


good stories, repartees, and practical jokes 
rained in showers over the land. A privy 
_ council was a conversazione of laughing 

bishops and droll chief justices. Every 
trial at the bar, every dinner at the court, 
every drawing-room, afforded a theme for 
some ready-witted absurdity; and all the 
graver business of life was carried on amid 
this current of unceasing fun and untiring 
drollery, just as we see the serious cat- 
astrophe of a modern opera assisted by 
the crash of an orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

With materials like these society was 
made up: and into this I plunged with all 
the pleasurable delight of one who, if he 
could not appreciate the sharpness, was at 
least dazzled by the brilliancy of the wit 
that flashed around him. My duties as 
aide-de-camp were few, and never inter- 
fered with my liberty : while in my double 
capacity of military man and aétaché to 
the court I was invited everywhere, and 
treated with marked courtesy and kindness. 
Thus passed my life pleasantly along, 
when a few mornings after the events I 
have mentioned, I was sitting at my 
breakfast, conning over my inyitations for 
the week, and meditating a letter home, 
in which I should describe my mode of 
life with as much reserve as might render 
the record of my doings a safe disclosure 
for the delicate nerves of my lady-mother. 
In order to accomplish this latter task 
with success, I scribbled with some notes 
a sheet of paper that lay before me. 
‘* Among other particularly nice people, 
my dear mother,” wrote I, ‘‘ there are the 
Rooneys. Mr. Rooney—a member of the 
Trish bar, of high standing and great repu- 
tation—is a most agreeable and accom- 
plished person. How much I should like 
to present him to you.” Ihad got thus 
far, when a husky, asthmatic cough, and a 
muttered curse on the height of my domi- 
cile apprised me that some one was at my 
door. At the same moment a heavy single 


knock, that nearly stove in the panel, left» 


no doubt upon my mind. 

“‘Are ye at home, or is it sleeping ye 
are? May I never, if it’s much else the 
half of ye’s fit for. Ugh, blessed hour! 
three flights of stairs, with a twist in them 
instead of a landing. Ye see he’s not in 
the place. I tould you that before I came 
up. But it’s always the same thing. 
Corny, run here; Corny, fly there; get 
me this; take that. Bad luck to them! 
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One would think they badgered me for 
bare divarsion, the haythins, the Turks !” 
A fit.of coughing, that almost convinced 
me that Corny had given his last curse, 
followed this burst of eloquence, just as I 
appeared at the door. . 

** What’s the matter, Corny ?” . 

“The matter ?—ugh, ain’t I coughing 
my soul out with a wheezing and whistling 
in my chest like a creel of chickens? 
Here’s Mr. Rooney wanting to see ye; and 
faith,” as he added in an undertone, ‘‘it’s 
not long you wor in making his acquain- 
tance. hat’s his room,” added he, with 
ajerk of his thumb. ‘‘ Now lave the way 
if you plase, and let me get a howld of the 
banisters.”” 

With these words Corny began his de- 
scent, while I, apologizing to Mr. Rooney 
for not having sooner perceived him, bowed 
him into the room with all proper cere- 
mony. 

«A thousand apologies, Mr. Hinton, 
for the unseasonable hour of my visit, but 
business—” 

“‘ Pray not a word,” said 1; “always de- 
lighted to see you. Mrs. Rooney is well, 
I hope ?” 

‘©Charming, upon my honor. But, as [ 
was saying, I could not well come later ; 
there is a case in the King’s Bench—Rex 
versus Ryves—a heavy record, and I want 
to catch the counsel to assure him that 
all’s safe. God knows, it has cost me an 
anxious night. Everything depended on 
one witness, an obstinate beast that 
wouldn’t listen to reason. We got hold of 
him last night ; got three doctors to certify 
he was out of his mind; and, at this mo- 
ment, with his head shaved, and a gray 
suit on him, he is the noisiest inmate in 
Glassnevin madhouse.” 

“Was not this a very bold, a very dan- 
gerous expedient ?” 

‘*So it was. He fought like a devil, and 
his outrageous conduct has its reward, for 
they put him on low diet and handcuffs 
the moment he went in. But excuse me, 
if I make a hurried visit. Mrs. Rooney 
requests that—that—but where the devil 
did I put it?” 

Here Mr. Rooney felt his coat-pockets, 
dived into those of his waistcoat, patted 
himself all over, then looked into his hat, 
then round the room, on the floor, and 
even outside the door upon the lobby. 

‘Sure it is not possible I’ve lost it.” 

‘‘Nothing of consequence, I hope ?” 
said I. 

‘What a head Ihave!” replied he, with 
a knowing grin, while at the same moment 
throwing up the sash of my window, he 


; in question, and gaye 
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wrcely was the casement closed when a 
ragged urchin appeared at the door, carry- 
ing on his back the ominous stuff-bag con- 

ining the record of Mr. Rooney’s rogu- 

‘Give me the bag, Tim,” quoth he; at 
the same moment he plunged his hand 

- deep among the tape-tied parcels, and ex- 
tricated a piece of square pasteboard 
which, having straightened and flattened 

_ upon his knee, he presented to me with a 
graceful bow, adding, jocosely, ‘‘ An am- 
bassador without his credentials would 
never do.” . 

It-was an invitation to dinner at Mr. 
Rooney’s for the memorable Friday for 
which my friend O’Grady had already re- 
ceived his card. 

“Nothing will give me more pleasure—” 

“*No, will it though ? how very good of 
he a small cosy party—Harry Burgh, 

owes Daley, Barrington, the judges, and 
afewmore. There now, no ceremony, I beg 
of you. Come along, Joe, Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Hinton : not a step farther.” 

So saying, Mr. Rooney backed and 
shuffled himself out of my room, and, fol- 
lowed by his faithful attendant, hurried 
downstairs, muttering a series of self-grat- 
ulations, as he went, on the successful re- 
sult of, his mission. Searcely had he gone, 
when I heard the rapid stride of another 
visitor, who, mounting four steps at a 
time, came along chanting, at the top of) 
his voice,— 


** My two back teeth I will bequeath 
To the Reverend Michael Palmer ; 
His wife has a tongue that’ll match them well. 
She’s a devil of a scold, God d—n her!” 


“ How goes it, Jack, my hearty ?” cried 
he, as he sprang into the room, flinging his 
saber into the corner, and hurling his for- | 
aging cap upon the sofa. 

«* You have been away, O’Grady ? What 
became of you for the last two days ?” 

‘“Down at the Curragh, taking a look 
at the nags for the spring meeting. Dined | 
with the bar at Naas; had a great night 
with them; made old Moore gloriously 
tipsy, and sent him into court the next 
morning with the overture to Mother Groose 
in his bag instead of his brief. Since day- 
break I have been trying a new horse in 
the park, screwing him all over the fences, 
and rushing him at the double rails in 
the pathway, to see if he can’t cross the 
country.” 

“Why the hunting season is nearly, 
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over.” 


Quite true; but it is the PL te: 
Steeplechase I am thinking of. I have 
promised to name a horse, and I only re- 
membered last night that [had it twenty- ” 
four hours to doit. The time was short, 
but by good fortune I heard of this gray 
on my way up to’ town.” ©" 00) oe 

“And you think he’ll do ?” 

“He has a good chance, if one can onl 
keep on his back ; but what between bolt. 
ing, plunging, and rushing through the 
fences, he is not a beast for a timid elderly 
gentleman. Afterall, one must have some- 
thing ; the whole world will be there; the 
Rooneys are going ; and that pretty little 
girl with them. the bye, Jack, what do 
ou think of Miss Bellew ay : 
**T can scarcely tell you ; I only saw her 
for a moment, and then that Hibernian 
hippopotamus, Mrs. Paul, so completely 
overshadowed her, there was no getting a 
look at her.” 

‘Devilish pretty girl, that she is ; and 
one day or other, they say, will have an 
immense fortune. Old Rooney always 
shakes his head when the idea is thrown 
out, which only convinces me the more of 
her chance.” 

‘Well, then, Master Phil, why don’t 
you do something in that quarter ?” 

‘¢ Well, so I should ; but somehow, most 
unaccountably, you'll say, I don’t thik I 
made any impression. ‘l’o be sure, I never 
went vigorously to work; I couldu’t get 
over my scruples of making up toa girl 
who may have a large fortune, while I my- 
self am so confoundedly out at the elbows ; 
the thing would look badly, to say the least 
of it; and so, when I did think I was 
making a little running, I only ‘ held in’ 
the faster, and at length gave up the race. 
You are the man, Hinton. Yowr chances, 
I should say—” 

«* Ah, I don’t know.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, 
and Lord Dudley de Vere entered, dressed 
in colored clothes, cut in the most foppish 
style of the day, and with his hands stuck 
negligently behind in his coat-pockets. 
He threw himself affectedly into a chair, 
and eyed us both without speaking. 

‘‘T say, messieurs, Rooney or not 
Rooney ? that’s the question. Do we ac- 
cept this invitation for Friday ?” 

“T do, for one,” said I somewhat 
haughtily. 

““Qan’t be, my boy,” said O’Grady ;, 
‘the thing is most unlucky ; they have a 
dinner at court that same day; our names 
are all on the list ; and thus we lose the 
Rooneys, which, from all I hear, is a very 
serious loss indeed. Daley, Barrington, 
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Harry Martin, and half a. dozen others, 
the first fellows of the day, are all to be 


there.” 


“What a deal they will talk!” yawned 
out Lord Dudley. ‘I feel rather happy 
to haye escaped it. There’s no saying a 
word to the woman beside you, as. long as 
those confounded fellows keep up a roar- 
ing fire of what they think wit. What an 
idea! to be sure ; there is not.a man among 
them that can tell you the odds upon the 
Derby, nor what year there was a dead heat 
for the St. Leger. 
Rooneys have got is very pretty, I must 
confess ; but I see what they are at : won't 
do though. Ha! O’Grady, you know what 
I mean ?” 

“Faith, Iam very stupid this morning ; 


can’t say that Ido ?” 


*“Not see it! It is a hollow thing ; but 
perhaps you are in thescheme too, There, 
ou needn’t look angry ; I only meant it 
in joke—ha! ha! ha! I say, Hinton, do 
you take care of yourself: Englishers haye 
no chance here; and when they find it 
won't do with me, they’ll take you in train- 
ing.” 
Thihing for a pis-aller” said O’Grady, 


sarcastically ; ‘‘but let us not forget there 


is a levée to-day, and it'is already past 


twelve o’clock.” 


“ Ha! to be sure, a horrid bore.” 
So saying, Lord Dudley lounged once 
more round the room, looked at himself in 


ithe glass, nodded familiarly to his own im- 
age, and took his. leave. 


O’Grady soon 
followed; while I set about my change of 


‘dress with all the speed the time required. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BALL. 


As the day of Mr, Rooney’s grand enter- 
tainment drew near, our disappointment 
increased tenfold at our inability to be 
present. ‘The only topic discussed in Dub- 
lin was the number of thé guests, the 
splendor and magnificence of the dinner, 
which was to be followed by a ball, at 
which above eight hundred guests were ex- 
pected. The band of the Fermanagh mi- 
litia, at that time the most, celebrated in 
Ireland, was brought up expressly for the 
occasion. All that the city could number 
of rank, wealth, and beauty had. received 
invitations, and scarcely a single apology 
had been.returned, 

‘*Is there no possible way,” said I, as I 
chatted with O’Grady on the morning of 


That little girl the 
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the event—‘‘ is there no cliance of our get- 
ting away in time to see something of the 
ball at least ?” ae 8 

‘None whatever,” replied he despond- 
ingly; ‘as ill luck will have it, it’s a com- 
mand-night at the theater, The duke has 
disappointed so often, that he is sure to go 
now, and for the same reason he’l} sit the 
whole thing out. By that time it will be 
half-past twelve, we shan’t get back here 
before one, then comes supper; and—in 
fact, you know enough of the habits of 
this place now, to guess that after that, 
there is very little use of thinking of go- — 
ing anywhere.” . 

‘*It is devilish provoking,” said I. 

“That it is: and you don’t know the 
worst of it. I’ve got rather a heavy book 
on the Loughrea race, and shall want a few 
hundreds in a week or so; and, as nothing 
renders my friend Paul so sulky as not 
eating his dinners, it is five-and-twenty per 
cent. at least out of my pocket, from this 
confounded disappointment. There goes 
De Vere. I say, Dudley, who haye we at 
dinner to-day?” 7 

‘* Harrington and the Asgills, and that 
set,” replied he, with an insolent shrug of 
his shoulder. 

““More of it, by Jove!” said O’Grady, 
biting his hp... ‘‘ One must be as partien- 
lar before these people as a young sub at a 
regimental mess. ‘There’s not a button of 
your coat, nor a loop of your aiguillette, 
not a twist of your sword-knot, little 
Charley won’t note down ; and as there is 
no orderly-book in the drawing-room, he’ll 
whisper it to his Grace before coffee.” 

‘* What a bore!” 

** Ay, and to think that all that time we 
might have been up to the very chin in 
fun. The Rooneys to-day will outdo even 
themselves. They’ve got half a dozen new 
lords on trial; all the judges; a live 
bishop; and better than all, every pretty 
woman in the capital. I’ve a devil of a 
mind to get suddenly ill, and slip off to 
Paul’s for the dessert.” 

“No, no, that’s out of the question ; we 
must only put up with our misfortunes as 
well as we can. As for me, the dinner 
here is I think the worst part of the matter,” 

“JT estimate my losses at a very different 
rate. First, there is the three hundred, 
which I should certainly have had from 
Paul,, and which now becomes a very 
crooked contingency. Then there’s the 
dinner and two bottles—I speak moder- 
ately—of sueh Burgundy as nobody has 
but himself. These are the positive bona 
fide losses: then, what do you say to my 
chance of picking up some loyely girl, with 
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neighbors, but we certainly go live in them 
earlier ; and if we do, now and then, get a 
chill for our pains, why we generally have 
another building ready to receive us else- 
where for change of air.” 
«This is, I confess, somewhat strange 
hilosophy.” Nig 
-°To be sure it is, my boy; for it is of 
pure native manufacture. Every other 
people I ever heard of deduce their happi- 
ness from their advantages and prosperity. 
As we have very little of the one or the 
other, we extract some fun out of our mis- 
fortunes ; and, what between laughing oc- 
casionally at ourselves, and sometimes at 
our neighbors, we push along through life 
right merrily after all. S86 now, then, to 
apply my theory: let us see what we can 
do to make the best of this disappointment. 
Shall I make love to Lady Asgill ? Shall 
I quiz Sir Charles about the review? Or 
can you suggest anything in the way of a 
little extemporaneous devilry, to console 
us for our disappointment? But, come 
along, my boy, we'll take a canter; I want 
to show you Moddiridderoo. He improves 
every day in his training ; but they tell me 
there is only one man can sit him across a 
country, a fellow I don’t much fancy, by 
the bye; but the turf, like poverty, leads 
us to form somewhat strange acquain- 
tances. Meanwhile, my boy, here comes the 
nags ; and now for the park till dinner.” 
During our ride, O’Grady informed me 
that the individual to whom he so slightly 
alluded was a Mr. Ulick Burke, a cousin 
of Miss Bellew. This individual, who by 
family and connections was a gentleman, 
had contrived by his life and habits to dis- 
qualify himself from any title to the ap- 


men, he understood all the ir 
e low cunning of the course >! 


pled not to say that fifty pounds had ex- 
actly twice as many arguments in its favor 
as five-and-twenty. 

So much, then, in brief concerning a 
character to whom I shall hereafter have 
occasion to recur; and now to my own 
narrative. 

O’Grady’s anticipations as to the Castle 
dinner were-not in the least exaggerated ; 
nothing could possibly be more stiff or 
tiresome ; the entertainment being given, 
as a kind of ex-officio civility, to the com- 
mander of the forces and his staff, the 
conversation was purely professional, and 
never ranged beyond the discussion of mil- 
itary topics, or such as bore in any way 
upon the army. Happily, however, its 
duration was short. We dined at six, and 
by half-past eight we found ourselves at 
the foot of the grand staircase of the thea- 
ter in Crow Street, with Mr. Jones, in 
the full dignity of his managerial costume, 
waiting to receive us. 

“A Jittle late, I fear, Mr. Jones,” said 
his grace with a courteous smile. “ What 
have we got ?” 

“Your excellency selected the Jncon- 
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stant,” said the obsequious manager ; while 
a lady of the party darted her eyes sudden- 
ly toward the duke, and with a tone of 
marked sarcastic import, exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
characteristic |” 

“‘And the afterpiece, what is it?” 
said the duchess, as she fussed her way 
upstairs. 

“* Timour the Tartar, your grace.” 

The next moment the thundering ap- 
plause of the audience informed us that 
their excellencies had taken their places. 
Cheer after cheer resounded through the 
building, and. the massive luster itself 
shook under the deafening acclamations 
of the audience. The scene was truly a 
brilliant one. The boxes presented a per- 
fect blaze of wealth and beauty; nearly 
every person in the pit was in full dress ; 
to the very ceiling itself the house was 
crammed. The progress of the piece was 
interrupted, while the band struck up 
‘God save the King,” and, as I looked 
upon the brilliant dress-circle, I could not 
but think that O’Grady had been guilty of 
some exaggeration when he said that Mrs. 
Rooney’s ball was to monopolize that even- 
ing the yeuth and beauty of the capital. 
The national anthem over, ‘‘ Patrick’s 
Day” was called for loudly from every 
side, and the whole house beat time to the 
strains of their native melody with an en- 
ergy that showed it came as fully home to 
their hearts as the air that preceded it, 
For ten minutes at least the noise and up- 
roar continued ; and, although his grace 
bowed repeatedly, there seemed no prospect 
to an end of the tumult, when a voice from 
the gallery called out, ‘*Don’t make a 
stranger of yourself, my lord ; take a chair 
and sit down,” <A roar of laughter, in- 
creased as the duke accepted the sugges- 
tion, shook the house; and poor Talbot, 
who all this time was kneeling beside Miss 
Walstein’s chair, was permitted to continue 


his tale of love, and take up the thread of | 


his devotion where he had left it twenty 
minutes before. 


While O’Grady, who sat in the back of | 


the box, seemed absorbed in his chagrin 
and disappointment, I myself beeame in- 
terested in the play, which was admirably 


performed; and Lord Dudley, leaning | 


affectedly against a pillar, with his back 
toward the stage, scanned the house with 
his vapid, ummeaning look, as though to 
say they were unworthy of such attention 
at his hands. 

The comedy was at length over, and her 
grace, with the ladies of her suite, retired, 
leaving only the Asgills and some members 
of the household in the box with his excel- 
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lency. He apparently was much enter- 
tained by the performance, and seemed 
most resolutely bent on staying to the last. 
Before the first act, however, of the after- 
piece was over, many of the benches in the 
dress-circle became deserted, and the house 
altogether seemed considerably thinner. 

“Tsay, O’Grady,” said he, ‘‘what are 
these good people about ? there seems to 
be a general move amongst them. Is 
there anything going on ?” 

“Yes, your grace,” said Phil, whose 
impatience now could scarcely be re- 
strained, ‘‘they are going to a great ball 
in Stephen’s Green; the most splendid 
thing Dublin has witnessed these fifty 
years.” 

“** Ah, indeed ! 
a 

*“Mr. Rooney, a very well-known attor- 
ney, and a great character in town.” 

“How good! And he does the thing 
well?” 

‘* He flatters himself that he rivals your 
grace.” 

“‘ Better still ! 
are his people ?” 

“Every one: there is nothing too 
high, nothing too handsome, nothing too 
distinguished for him; his house, like the 
Holyhead packet, is open to all comers, 
and the consequence is, his parties are by 
far the pleasantest thing going. One has 
such strange rencontres, sees such odd peo- 
ple, hears such droil things; for, besides 
having everything like a character in the 
city, the very gravest of Mr. Rooney’s 
guests seems to feel his honse as a place to 
relax and unbénd in; thus, I should not 
be the least surprised to see the chief jus- 
tice and the attorney general playing small 
plays, nor the Bishop of Cork dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” 

‘*Glorious fun, by Jove! But why are 
you not there, lads? Ah! I see, on 
duty. I wish you had told me. But 
come, it is not too late yet. Has Hinton 
got a card 2?” 

‘Yes, your grace.” 

“‘ Well, then, don’t let me detain you 
any longer. I see you are both im- 
patient ; and faith, if I must confess it, I- 
half envy you ; and mind you give me a 


Where is it ? Who gives 


But who has he—what 


full report of the proceedings to-morrow 


morning.” 
“Tow I wish your Grace could only 
witness it yourself.” 
‘Kh! Is it so very good, then?” 
‘‘Nothing ever was like it; for, al- 


though the company is admirable, the host 


and hostess are matchless.” 
““Kgad! you’ve quite excited my cu- 
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riosity. I say, O’Grady, would they know 
me, temk ye? Have you no uncle or/ed 
country-cousin about my weight and 


build 2” — oi 
_ Ah, my lord, that is out of the ques- 
tion; you are too well known to assume 
an incognito; but still, if you wish to 
see it for a few minutes, nothing could 
be easier than just to walk through the 
rooms and come away. The crowd will be 
such the thing is quite practicable, done 
in that way,” 

“By Jove! I don’t know; but if I 
thought—To be sure, as you say, for five 
minutes or so one might get through. 
Come, here goes ;, order up the carriages. 
Now mind, O’Grady, I am under your 
management. Do the thing as quietly as 
you can.” 

Elated at the success of his scheme, 
Phil scarcely waited for his grace to con- 
clude, but sprang down the box-lobby to 
give the necessary orders, and was back 
again in an instant. 

«Don’t you think I had better take this 
star off ?” 

“Oh, no, my lord, it will not be neces- 
sary. By timing the thing well, we'll con- 
trive to get your grace into the midst of 
the crowd without attracting observation. 
Once there, the rest is easy enough.” 

Many minutes had not elapsed ere we 
reached the corner of Grafton street. Here 
we became entangled with the line of car- 
riages, which extended more than half way 
round Stephen’s Green, and, late as was 
the hour, were still thronging and press- 
ing onwards toward the scene of festiv- 
ity. O’Grady, who contrived entirely to 
engross his grace’s attention by many bits 
of the gossip’ and small-talk of the day, 
did not permit him to remark that the 
viceregal liveries and the guard of honor 
that accompanied us enabled us to cut the 
line of carriages, and, taking precedence 
of all others, arrive at the door at once. 
Indeed, so occupied was the duke with 
some story at the moment, that he was 
half provoked as the door was flung open, 
and the clattering clash of the steps in- 
terrupted the conversation. 

«‘ Here we are, my lord,” said Phil. 

‘Well, get out, O’Grady. Lead on. 
Don’t forget it is my first visit here: and 
you, I fancy, know the map of the coun- 
try.” 

The hall in which we found ourselves, 
brilliantly lighted and thronged with ser- 
vants, presented a scene of the most strange 
confusion and tumult; for, such was the 
eagerness of the guests to get forward, 
many persons were separated from their 
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friends; turbaned old ladies called in crack- 
voices for their sons to rescue them, 
and desolate daughters seized distractedly 
the arm nearest them, and implored suc- 


cor with an accent as agonizing as though 
/on the eve of shipwreck. Mothers scream- 
‘ed, fathers swore, footmen laughed, and 
high above all came the measured tramp 


of the dancers overhead, while fiddles, 


|French-horns, and dulcimers, scraped and 
|blew their worst, as if purposely to increase 
‘the inextricable and maddening confusion 


that prevailed. 

‘Sir Peter and Lady Macfarlane!” 
screamed the servant at the top of the 
stairs. . 

‘«* Counsellor and Mrs. Blake.” 

‘Captain O’Ryan of the Rifles.” 

*€ Lord Dumboy—” 

«<Punboyne, you villain! ” 

«© Ay, Lord Dunboyne and five ladies.” 

Such were the announcements that pre- 
ceded us as we wended our way slowly on, 
while I could distinguish Mr. Rooney’s 
voice receiving and welcoming his guests, 
for which purpose he used a formula, in 
part derived from the practice of an auc- 
tion-room. ; 

“‘Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, walk 
in. Whist, tea, dancing, negus and blind- 
hookey—delighted to see you—walk in ;” 
and so, da capo, only varying the ritual 
when a lord or a baronet necessitated a 
change of title. 

“© You’re quite right, O’Grady: I wouldn’t 
have lost this for a great deal,” whispered 
the duke. 

‘Now, my lord, permit, me,” said Phil. 
“ Hinton and I will engage Mr. Rooney in 
conversation, while your grace can pass on 
and mix with the crowd.” 

‘*Walk in, walk in, ladies, and—Ah ! 
how are you, captain? This is kind of 
you. Mr. Hinton, your humble servant. 
Whist, dancing, blind-hookey, and negus. 
Walk in. And Captain Phil,” added he, 
in a whisper, “a bit of supper by-and-by 
below stairs.” 

“T must tell you an excellent thing, 
Rooney, before I forget it,”? said O’Grady, 
turning the host’s attention away from the 
door as he spoke, and inventing some im- 
aginary secret for the occasion ; while I 
followed his grace, who now was so inextri- 
cably jammed up in the dense mob, that 
any recognition of him would have been 
very difficult, if not actually impossible. 

For some time I could perceive that the 
duke’s attention was devoted to the con- 
versation about him. Some half-dozen 
ladies were carrying on a very active and 
almost acrimonious controversy on the 
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subject of dress; not, however, with any 
artistic pretension of regulating costume 
or color, not discussing the rejection of an 
old or the adoption of a new mode, but 
with a much more practical spirit of in- 
quiry they were appraising and valuin, 
each other’s finery, in the most sincere an 

_ simple way imaginable. 

** Seven-and-sixpence a yard, my dear ; 
.yowll never get it less, I assure you.” 
“'That’s elegant lace, Mrs. Mahoney; was it 
run, ma'am?” Mrs. Mahoney bridled at 
the suggestion, and replied that, ‘though 
neither her lace nor her diamonds were 
Trish—” “Six breadths, ma’am, always in 
the skirt,” said a fat, little, dumpy wo- 
man, holding up her satin petticoat in 
evidence. 

*‘T say, Hinton,” whispered the duke, 
“I hope they won’t end by an examination of 
us. But what the deuce is going on here?” 

This remark was caused by a Very singu- 
lar movement in the room: the crowd, 
which had succeeded to the dancers, and 
filled the large drawing-room from end to 
end, now fell back to either wall, leaving a 
space of about a yard wide down the en- 
tire center of the room, as though some 
performance was about to be enacted, or 
some procession to’march there. 

‘* What can it be?” said the duke, 
‘““some foolery of O’Grady’s, depend upon 
it; for look at him up there. talking to the 
band.” : 

As he spoke, the musicians struck up the 
grand march in Llue Beard, and Mrs. 
Paul Rooney appeared in the open space in 
all the plentitude of her charms, a perfect 
blaze of rouge, ted feathers, and rubies— 
marching in solemn state. She moved 
along in time to the music, followed by 
Paul, whose cunning eyes twinkled with 
more than a common shrewdness as he 
peered here and there through the crowd, 
They came straight toward where we were 
standing ; and while a whispered murmur 
ran through the room, the various persons 
around us drew back, leaving the duke and 
myself completely isolated. Before his 
grace could recover his concealment, Mrs. 
Rooney stood before him. 
suddenly ceased ; while the lady, disposing 
her petticoats as though the object were to 
conceal all the company behind her, cour- 
tesied down to the very floor. 


“‘Ah, your grace!” uttered in an ac-| 


cent of the most melting tenderness, were 
the only words she could speak, as she be- 
stowed a look of still more speaking soft- 
ness. ‘Ah! did I ever hope to see the day 
when your highness would honor—” 

‘‘My dear madam,” said the duke, as, 


The music | 
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taking her hand with great courtesy, “‘ pray 
don’t overwhelm me with obligations. A 
very natural, I hope a very pardonable de- 
sire, to witness hospitality I have heard so 
much of has led me to intrude thus unin- 
vited upon you. Will you allow me to 
make Mr. Rooney’s acquaintance ?” 

Mrs. Rooney moved gracefully to one 
side, waving her hand with the air of a 
magician about to summon an attorney 
from the earth, when suddenly a change 
came over his grace’s features; and, as he 
covered his mouth with his handkerehief, 
it was with the greatest difficulty he re- 
frained from an open burst of Janghter. 
The figure before oe was certainly not 
calculated to suggest gravity. Mr. Paul 
Rooney, for the first time in his life, found 
himself the host of a viceroy, and, amid the 
fumes of his wine and the excitement of 
the scene, entertained some very confused. 
notion of certain ceremonies observable on 
such occasions. He had read of curious 
observances in the East, and strange forms 
of etiquette in China, and probably had 
the Khan of Tartary dropped in on the 
evening in question, his memory would 
haye supplied him with some hints for his 
reception ; but with the representative of 
Britannic majesty, before whom he was 
so completely overpowered, he could not 
think of, nor decide upon anything. A 
very misty impression flitted through his 
mind, that people occasionally knelt be- 
fore a lord-lieutenant; but whether they 
did so at certain moments, or as a general 
practice, for the life of him he could not 
tell. While, therefore, the dread of omit- 
ting a customary etiquette weighed with 
him on one hand, the fear of ridicule ac- 
tuated him on the other; and thus he -ad- 
vanced into the presence with bent knees 
and a supplicating look eagerly turned to- 
ward the duke, ready at any moment to 
drop down or stand upright before him as 
the circumstances might warrant, 

Entering at once into the spirit of the 
scene, the duke bowed with the most for- 
mal courtesy, while he youchsafed to Mr. 
Rooney some few expressions of compli- 
ment. At the same time drawing Mrs. 
Rooney’s arm within his own, he led her 
down the room, with a grace and dignity 
of manner no one was more master of than 
himself. As for Paul, apparently unable 
to stand upright under the increasing load 
of favors that fortune was showering upon 
his head, he looked over his shoulder at 
Mrs. Rooney, as she marched off exulting- 
ly, with the same exuberant triumph Young 
used to throw into Othello, as he passion- 
ately exclaims— 
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Axcellent wench Pee emenee my soul, but I 
_ do love thee!" — Tite ten ct te) 

j i eliconen > yaa Ten Le Sie 

Not but that, at the very moment in ques- 
tion, the object of it was most ungratefully 
oblivious of Mr. Rooney and his affection. 
- Had Mrs, Paul Rooney been asked, on 
the morning after her ball, what was her 
most accurate notion of Elysian bliss, she 
probably would have answered—leaning 
upon a viceroy’s arm in her own ball-room, 
under the envious stare and jealous gaze 
of eight hundred assembled guests. Her 
flushed look, her flashing eye, the trem- 
bling hand with which she waved her fan, 
the proud imperious step, all spoke of tri- 
‘umph. In fact, such was the halo of rev-. 
erence, stitch the reflected brightness the 
representative of monarchy then bore, she 
felt it a prouder honor to be thus escorted, 
than if the emperor of all the Russias had 
deigned to grace her mansion with his 
presence. How she loved to run over 
every imaginable title she conceived appli- 
cable to his rank—‘**Your Royal Highness,” 
“‘Your Grace,” “Your noble Lordship,” 
yarying and combining them, like a child 
who runs his erring fingers over the keys 
of a pianoforte, and is delighted with the 
efforts of his skill. 

While this kingly scene was thus enact- 
ing, the ball-room resumed its former life 
and vivacity. This, indeed, was owing to 
O’Grady: no sooner had his scheme suc- 
ceeded of delivering up the duke into the 
hands of the Rooneys, than he set about 
restoring such a degree of turmoil, tumult, 
noise, and merriment, as, while it should 
amuse his grace, would rescue him from 
the annoyance of being stared at by many 
who never had walked the boards with a 
live viceroy. 

«Isn’t it gloriously done, Hinton ?” he 
whispered in my ear as he passed. “ Now 
lend me your aid, my boy, to keep the 
whole thing moving. Get a partner as 
quick as you can, and let us try if we can’t 
do the honors of the house, while the mas- 
ter and mistress are basking in the sun- 
shine of royal favor.” 

As he spoke, the band struck up ‘* Haste 
to the Wedding!” The dancers assumed 
their places. Phil himself flying hither 
and thither, arranging, directing, order- 
ing, countermanding, providing partners 
for persons he had never seen before, and 
introducing individuals of whose very 
names he was ignorant, 

<*Push along, Hinton,” said he; ‘‘ only 
set them going—speak to every one—half 


the men in the room answer to the name 
of ‘Bob,’ and all the young ladies are! 


- 
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‘Miss Magees.’ Go it, my boy; this is a 


{great night for Ireland!” | 
-|— This happy land, indeed, which, like a 


vast powder-magazine, only wants but the 
smallest spark to ignite it, is always pre- 
pared for an explosion of fun. No sooner, 
then, did O’Grady, taking out the fattest 
woman in the room, proceed to lead -her 
down the middle to the liveliest imagin- 
able country-dance, than at once the con- 
tagious spirit flew through the room, and 
dancers pressed in from every side. Cham- 
pagne served round in abundance, added 
to the excitement ; and, as eight-and-thirty 
couple made the floor vibrate beneath them, 
such a scene of noise, laughter, uproar, and 
merriment ensued, as it were difficult to 
conceive or describe. 


al 


CHAPTER X. 
A FINALE TO AN EVENING. 


A BALL, like a battle, has its critica 
moment : that one short and subtle point, 
on which its trembling fate would seem to 
hesitate, ere it incline to this side or that. 
In both, such is the time for generalship 
to display itself: and of this my friend 
O’Grady seemed well aware; for, calling 
up his reserve for an attack in force, he 
ordered strong negus for the band; and 
ere many minutes, the increased vigor of 
the instruments attested that the order 
had been attended to. 

“Right and left!” ‘‘ Hands across!” 
‘‘Here we are!” <‘This way, Peter!” 
«‘Ah! Captain, you’re a droll crayture !” 
“Move along, Alderman !” ‘That negus 
is mighty strong!” ‘‘'The Lord grant the 
house is !” 

Such and such like phrases broke around 
me, as, under the orders of the irresistible 
Phil, I shuffled down the middle with a 
dumpy little schoolgirl, with red hair and 
red shoes; which, added to her capering 
motion, gave her a most unhappy resem- 
blance to a cork fairy. 

“You are a trump, Jack,” said Phil. 
“‘Neyer give in. I never was in such spi- 
rits in my life. T'wo bottles of champagne 
under my belt, and a check for three hun- 
dred Paul has just given me, without a 
scrape of my pen; it might have been five, 
if I had only had presence of mind.” 

‘“ Where is Miss Bellew all this time ?” 
inquired I. 

‘«‘T only saw her fora moment ; she looks 
saucy, and won’t dance.” 

My pride somewhat stimulated by a fact 
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which I could not help interpreting in Miss 
Bellew’s favor, I went through the rooms 


in search of her, and at length discovered | 
her in a boudoir, where a whist-party were | 


assembled. She was sitting upon a sofa, 
beside a tall, venerable-looking old man, to 


whom she was listening with a semblance |. 


of the greatest attention as I entered. I 
had some time to observe her, and could 
not help feeling struck how much hand- 
somer she was than I had formerly suppos- 
ed. Her figure, slightly above the middle 
size, and most graceful in all its propor- 
tions, was, perhaps, a little too much dis- 
posed to fullness ; the character of her fea- 
tures, however, seemed to suit,.if not actu- 
ally to require as much. Her eyes of deep 
blue, set well beneath her brow, had a 
look of intensity in them that evidenced 
thought; but the other features relieved 
by their graceful softness this strong ex- 
pression, and a nose short and slight, very 
slightly re¢rowssé, with a mouth, the very 
perfection of eloquent and winning soft- 
ness, made ample amends to those who pre- 
fer charms purely feminine to beauty of a 
severer, character. Her hair, too, was of 
that deep auburn, through which a golden 
light seems forever playing ; and this, con- 
trary to the taste of the day, she wore 
simply braided upon her temple and cheeks, 
marking the oval contour of her face, and 
displaying, by this graceful coquetry, the 
perfect chiseling of her features. Let me 
add to this that her voice was low and soft 
in all its tones; and, if the provincialism 
with which she spoke did at first offend 
my ear, I learned afterward to ¢hink that 
the musical intonations of the West lent a 
charm of their own to all she said, deepen- 
ing the pathos of a simple story, or height- 
ening the drollery of a merry one. Yes, 
laugh if you will, ye high-bred and high- 
born denizens of a richer sphere, whose 
ears, attuned to the rhythm of Metastasio, 
softly borne on the strains of Donizetti, 
can scarce pardon the intrusion of your 
native tongue in the every-day concerns of 
life—smile if it so please ye; but from the 
lips of a lovely woman, a little, @ very 
little of the brogue is most seductive. 
Whether the subject be grave or gay, 
whether mirth or melanc)oly be the mood, 
like the varnish upon a picture, it brings 
out all the color into strong effect, bright- 
ening the lights and deepening the shad- 
ows; and then, somehow, there is an air 
of naiveté, a tone of simplicity about it, 
that appeals equally to your heart as your 
hearing. 

Seeing that the conversation in which 
she was engaged seemed to engross her en- 
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tire attention, I was about to retire with- 
out addressing her, when suddenly she 
turned round, and her eyes met mine ; I 
accordingly came forward, and, after a few 
of the commonplace civilities of the mo- 
ment asked her to dance, 

“* Pray excuse me, Mr, Hinton ; I have 
declined already several times. Ihave been 
fortunate enough to meet with a very old 
and dear friend of my father—” 

““Who is much too attached to his 
daughter to permit her to waste an’entire 
evening upon him. No, sir, if you will al- 
low me, I will resign Miss Bellew to your 
care.” 

She said something in a low voice, to 
which he muttered in reply; the only 
words which I could catch—‘‘No, no; 
very different indeed—this is a most proper 
person ”—seemed, as they were accompa- 
nied by a smile of much kindness, in some 
way to concern me ; and the next moment 
Miss Bellew took my arm and accompanied 
me to the ball-room. 

As I passed the sofa where the duke and 
Mrs. Rooney were still seated, his grace 
nodded familiarly to me, with a gesture of 
approval ; while Mrs. Paul clasped both 
her hands before her with a movement of 
ecstasy, and seemed as if about to bestow 
upon us a maternal blessing. Fearful of 
incurring a scene, Miss Bellew hastened on, 
and, as her arm trembled within mine, I 
could perceive how deeply the ridicule of 
her friend’s position wounded her own 
pride. Meanwhile, I could just catch the 
tones of Mrs. Rooney’s voice, explaining to 
the duke Miss Bellew’s pedigree. ‘One 
of the oldest families of the land, your 
grace ; came over with Romulus and Re- 
mus ; and if it were not for Oliver Crom- 
well and the Danes,”—the confounded 
fiddles lost me the rest, and I was left in the 
dark to guess what these strange allies 
had inflicted upon the Bellew family. The 
dancing now began, and only between the 
intervals of the dance had I an opportunity 
of conversing with my partner. Few and 
brief as these occasions were, I was de- 
lighted to find in her a tone and manner 
quite different from anything I had eyer 
met before. Although having seen scarcely 
anything of the world, her knowledge of 
| character seemed an instinct, and her quick 
appreciation of the ludicrous features of 
miny of the company was accompanied by 
a sly expression, and at the same time a 
| Witty terseness of phrase, that showed me 
how much real intelligence lay beneath 
that laughing look. Unlike my fair cousin, 
| Lady Julia, her raillery never wounded : 
hers were the fanciful combinations which 
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a vivid and ing imagination conjures 
ups but never’ the barbed and bitter arrows 
sarcasm. Catching up ina second any 


passing absurdity, she could laugh at the 
scene, yet seem to spare the apn Julia, 
on the contrary, never felt that her wit 
had hit its mark till she saw her victim 
writhing and quivering beneath her. 
There is always something in being the 
rtner of -the delle of a ball-room. The 
ttle bit of envy and jealousy whose limit 
is to be the duration of a waltz or qua- 
drille, has somehow its feeling of pleasure. 
There is a reflective flattery in the thought 
of a fancied preference that raises one in 
his ‘own esteem; and, as the muttered 
compliments and half-spoken praises of 
the bystanders fall upon your ears, you 
seem to feel that you are a kind of share- 
holder in the company, and ought to 
retire from business with your portion of 
the profits. Such, I know, were some of 
my feelings at the period in question ; and, 
as I pulled up my stock and adjusted my 
sash, 1 looked upon the crowd about me 
with a sense of considerable satisfaction, 
and began heartily to enjoy myself. 
Scarcely was the dance concluded when 


a general move was perceptible toward the’ palpable «flirtation. 


door, and the word ‘‘Supper,” repeated 
from yoice to voice, announced that the 
merriest hour in Irish life had sounded. 
Delighted to have Miss Bellew for my 
companion, I edged my way into the mass, 
and was borne along on the current. The 
view from the top of the staircase was 
sufficiently amusing: a waving mass of 
feathers of every shape and hue, a crowd 
of spangled turbans, bald and powdered 
heads, seemed wedged inextricably - to- 
gether, swaying backwards and forwards 
with one impulse, as the crowd at the 
door of the supper-room advanced or re- 
ceded. The crash of plates and knives, 
the jingling of glasses, the popping of 
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|marked that the critical moments of our 
life are the transitions from one stage or 
state of our existence to another, and that 
our fate for the future depends in a great 
measure upon those hours in *which we 
emerge from infancy to boyhood, from 
boyhood to manhood, from manhood to 
maturer years. Perhaps the arguments of 
time might be applied to place, and we 
might thus be enabled to show how a stair- 
case is the most dangerous portion of a 
building, Ispeak not here of the insecu- 
rity of the architecture, nor, indeed, of 
any staircase whose well-tempered light 
shines down at noonday through the per- 
fumed foliage of a conservatory ; but of 
the same place, a blaze of lamp-light, 
about “two in the morning, crowded, 
crammed, and creaking, by an anxious and 
elated throng pressing toward a supper- 
room. Whether it is the supper or the 
squeeze, the odor of balmy lips or the say- 
ory smell of roast partridges—whether it 
be the approach to silk tresses or Sillery 
mosseux—whatever the provocation, I can- 
not explain it; but the fact is so; one is 
tremendously given in such a place, at 
such a time, to the most barefaced and 
So strongly do I feel 
this point, that, were I a lawgiver, I would 
never award damages for a breech of con- 
tract where the promise was made on a 

staircase. 

As for me, my acquaintance with Miss 
|/Bellew was not of more than an hour’s 
standing; during that time we had con- 
_trived to discuss the ball-room, its guests, 
its lights, its decorations, the music, the 
dancers—in a word all the commonplaces 
of an evening party ; thence we wandered 
.on to Dublin, society in general, to Ire- 
Jand, and Irish habits, and Irish tastes ; 
quizzed each other a httle about our re- 
‘spective peculiarities, and had just begun 
‘to discuss the distinctive features which 


ehampagne corks, told that the attack had | characterize the softer emotions in - the 
begun, had not even the eager faces of two nations, when the announcement of 
those nearer the door indicated as much. |supper brought us on the staircase. A 
“*No look behind” seemed the motto of propos or mal a propos, this turn of our 
the day, save when some anxious mother|conversation, let the reader decide by 
would turn a backward and uneasy glance} what I have already stated; so it was, 
toward the staircase, where her daughter, | however, and, in a little nook of the land- 
preferring a lieutenant to a lobster, was | ing, I found myself with my fair compan- 
listening with elated look to his tale of ion’s arm pressed closely to my side, 
love and glory. ‘‘ Eliza, my dear, sit next} engaged in a warm ‘controversy on the 
me ”—*“ Anna, my love, come down here.” | trite subject of English coldness of man- 
These brief commands, significantly as|ner. Advocating my country, I deemed 
they were uttered, would be lost to those|/that no more fitting defense could be 
for whom intended, and only serve to| entered, than by evidencing in myself the 
amuse the bystanders, and awaken them to|utter absence of the frigidity imputed, 
a quicker perception of the passing flirta- | Champagne did something for me ; Louisa’s 
tion. ‘Some philosopher has gravely re-/ bright eyes assisted ; but the staircase, the 
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confounded staircase, crowned all. In 
fact, the undisguised openness of Miss 
Bellew’s manner, the fearless simplicity 
with which she had ventured upon topics 
a hardenéd coquette would not. dare to 
touch wpon, led me into the common 
error of imputing to flirtation what was 
only due to the untarnished freshness of 
happy girlhood. ati 

inding my advances well received, I be- 
gan to feel not a little proud of my success, 
and disposed to plume myself upon the 
charm of my eloquence, when, as I con- 
cluded a high-flown and inflated phrase of 
sentimental absurdity, she suddenly turned 
round, fixed her bright eyes upon me, and 
burst out into a fit of laughter. 

«There, there, pray don’t try that ; no 
one but an Irishman ever succeeds in blar- 
ney. It is our national dish, and can never 
be seasoned by a stranger.” 

This pull up, for such it most effectual- 
ly was, completely unmanned me. I tried 
to stammer out an explanation, endeavored 
to laugh, coughed, blundered, and broke 
down ; while, merciless in her triumph, 
she only laughed the more, and seemed to 
enjov my confusion. 

With such a failure hanging over me, If 
felt happy when we reached the supper- 
room ; and the crash, din, and confusion 
about us once more broke in upon our con- 
versation. It requires far less nerve for 
the dismounted jockey, whose gay jacket 
has been rolled in the mud of a race-course, 
resuming his saddle, to ride in amid the 
jeers and scoffs of ten thousand spectators, 
than for the gallant who has blundered in 
the full tide of a flirtation, to recover his 
lost position, and sustain the current of his 
courtship. The sarcasm of our sex is se- 
vere enough, heaven knows; but no rail- 
lery, no ridicule, cuts half so sharp or half 
so deep as the bright twinkle of a pretty 
girl’s eye, when, detecting some exhibition 
of dramatized passion, some false glitter of 
pinchbeck sentiment, she exchanges her 
look of gratified attention for the merry 
mockery of a hearty laugh; no tack, no 
savoir faire, no knowledge of the world, 
no old soldierism, that ever I heard of, was 
proof against this. ‘To go back is bad ; to 
stand still, worse ; to go on, impossible. 
The best—for I believe it is the only thing 
to do—is to turn approver on your own 
misdeeds, and join in the laughter against 
yourself. Now this requires no common 
self-mastery, and a readiness few young 
gentlemen under twenty possess, hence 
both my failure and its punishment. 

The staircase which, but a moment be- 
fore, { wished might be as long as a jour- 
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ney to Jerusalem, I now escaped from with — 
thankfulness. Concealing my discomfiture- 
as well as I was able, I bustled about, and 
finally secured a place for my companion 
at one of the side tables. We were too far 
from the head of the table, but the clear 
ringing of his grace’s laughter informed 
me of his vicinity, and, as I saw Miss Bel- 
lew shrank from approaching that part of 
the room, I surrendered my curiosity to 
the far more grateful task of cultivating 
her acquaintance. 

All the ardor of my attentions—and I’ 
had resumed them with nearly as much 
warmth, although less risk of discomfiture, 
for I began to feel what before I had only 
professed—all the preoccupation of my 
mind, could not prevent my hearing, high 
above the clash and clatter of the tables, 
the rich roundness of Mrs. Rooney’s brogue, 
as she recounted to the duke some interest- 
ing trait of the O’Toole family, or advert- 
ed to some classical era in Irish history, 
when, possibly, Meceenas was mayor of 
Cork, or Diogenes an alderman of Skinner’s 
Alley. 

‘*Ah!my dear! the Lord forgive me, I 
mean your grace.” 

‘*T shall never forgive you, Mrs. Rooney, 
if you change the epithet.” 

** Ah! your grace’s worship, them was 
fine times ; and the husband of an O’Toole, 
in them days, spent more of his time har- 
reying the country with his troops at his 
back, than driving about in an old gig full 
of writs and latitats, with a process-server 
beside him.” 

Had Mr. Rooney, who at that moment 
was carving a hare in total ignorance of 
his wife’s-sarcasm, only heard the speech, 
the chances are ten to one he would have 
figured in a steel breastplate and an iron 
headpiece before the week was over. Iwas 
unable to hear more of the conversation, 
notwithstanding my great wish to do so, 
as a movement of those next the door im- 
plied that a large instalment of the guests 
who had not supped would wait no longer, 
but were about to make what Mr. Rooney 
called a forcible entry on a summary pro- 
cess, and eject the tenant in possession. 

We accordingly rose, and all (save the 
party round the viceroy) along with us, 
once more to visit the ball-room, where al- 
ready dancing had begun. While I was 
eagerly endeavoring to persuade Miss Bel- 
lew that there was no cause or just impedi+ 
ment to prevent her dancing the next set 
with me, Lord Dudley de Vere lounged af- 
fectedly. forward, and mumbled out some 
broken, indistinct phrases, in which the 
word ** da—ance ” was alone audible. Miss 


_ Bellew colored slightly, turned her eyes to- 
-ward.me, courtesied, took his arm, and the 
next m t was lost amid the crowd. 

Tam not aware of any readier method of 
forming a notion of the perpetual motion, 
than watching the performance of Sir 

de Coverley at an evening party in 
Dublin. It seems to be a point of honor 
never to give in; and thus the same com- 
“plicated fi 
ments that you see in the beginning, con- 
tinue to succeed each other in a neyer- 
ending series. You endeavor in vain to 
detect the plan, to unravel the tangled 
web of this strange ceremony; but some- 
how it would seem as if the whole thing 
was completely discretionary with the 
dancers, there being only one point of 
agreement among them, which is, when- 
ever blown and out of breath, to join in a 
vigorous hands-round; and, the motion 
being confined to a shuffling of the feet 
and a shaking of the elbows, little fatigue 
is incurred. To this succeeds a capering, 
forward movement of a gentleman, which 
seemingly magnetizes an opposite lady toa 
similar exhibition. Then, after seizing 
each other rapturously by the hands, they 
separate to run the gauntlet in and out 
down the whole line of dancers, to meet at 
the bottom, when, apparently reconciled, 
they once more embrace. What follows, 
the devil himself may tell. As for me, I 
heard only laughing, tittering, now and 
then a slight scream, and a cry of “ Be- 
haye, Mr. Murphy!” ete.; but the move- 
ments themselves were conic sections to 
me, and I closed my eyes as I sat alone in 
my corner, and courted sleep as a short 
oblivion to the scene. Unfortunately, 
I succeeded ; for, wild and singular as the 
gestures, the looks, and the voices were 
before, they now became to my dreaming 
senses something too terrible. I thought 
myself in the center of some hobgoblin 
orgie, where demons, male and female, 
were performing their fantastic antics 
around me, grinning hideously, and utter- 
ing cries of menacing import. ‘Tam-o’- 
Shanter’s vision was a respectable tea- 
party of Glasgow matrons, compared to my 
imaginings ; for, so distorted were the pic- 
tures of my brain, that the leader of the 
band, a peaceable-looking old man in 


shorts and spectacles, seemed to me like a) 


grim-visaged imp, who flourished his tail 
across the strings of his instrument in lieu 
of a bow. . 

I must confess that the dancers, without 
any wish on my part to detract from their 
efforts, had not the entire merit of this 
transmutation. Fatigue, for the hour was 
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late, chagrin at being ad of my partner, 
‘added to the heat eh aera hi nH their 
‘share in the mystification. Besides, if I 
must confess it, Mr. pee eis champagne — 


was strong. My friend O’Grady, however, 
seemed but little of my opinion ; for, like 
the master-spirit of the scene, he seemed 
to direct every movement and dictate 
every change—no touch of fatigue, no 
semblance of exhaustion about him. On 
the contrary, as the hour grew later, and 
the pale gray of morning began to mingle 
with the glare of wax-lights, the vigor of 
his performance only increased, and sey- 
eral new steps were ‘displayed, which, like 
a prudent general, he seemed to have kept 
in reserve for the end of the engagement. 
And what a sad thing is a ball as it draws 
toward the close! What an emblem of 
life at a similar period! How much of 
freshness has faded ! how much of beauty 
has passed away ! how many illusions are 
dissipated! how many dreams the lamp- 
light and chalked floors have called into 
life, fly like spirits with the first beam of 
sunlight !. The eye of proud bearing is 
humbled now! the cheek, whose downy 
softness no painter could have copied, has 
grown pale and wan and haggard! the 
beaming looks, the graceful bearing, the 
elastic step, where are they ? Only to be 
found where youth—bright, joyous, and 
elastic youth—unites itself to beauty. 

’ Such were my thoughts as the dancers 
flew past—and many whom I had remarked 
at the beginning of the evening as hand- 
some and attractive, seemed now without 
a trace of either—when suddenly Louisa 
Bellew came by, her step as light, her 
every gesture as graceful, her cheek as 
blooming, and her liquid eye as deeply 
beaming as when first ] saw her. The ex- 
citement of the dance had slightly flushed 
her face, and heightened the expression its 
eyer-varying emotions lent it. 

Handsome as I before had thought her, 
there was a look of pride about her now 
that made her lovely to my eyes. As I 
continued to gaze after her, I did not per- 
ceive for some time that the guests were 
rapidly taking their leave, and already the 
rooms were greatly thinned, Every mo- 
ment now, however, bore evidence of the 
fact ; the unceasing roll of carriages to the 
door, the clank of the steps, the reiterated 
cry to drive on, followed. by the call for 
the next carriage, all betokened departure. 
Now and then, too, some cloaked and 
hooded figure would appear at the door of 
the drawing-room, peering anxiously 
about for a daughter, a sister, or a friend, 
who still lingered in the dance, averring it 
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*‘was impossible to go, that she was en- 
gaged for another set.” 
gestures, the impatient menaces of the 
shawled specters—for in truth, they 
seemed like creatures of another world 
come back to look upon the life they 
left—are of no avail. The seductions 
of the ‘‘major” are stronger than the 
frowns of mamma; and though a scolding 
may come in the morning, she is resolved 
to have a waltz at night. 

An inéreased noise and tumult below 
stairs at the same moment informed me 
that the supper party were at length about 
to separate. I started up at once, wishing 
to see Miss Bellew again ere I took my 
leave, when O’Grady seized me by the arm 
and hurried me away. ‘Come along, 
Hinton! Nota moment to lose; the duke 
is going.” ae 

“Wait an instant,” said I; ‘“‘I wish to 
speak to—” 

“Another time, my dear fellow ; an- 
other time. The duke is delighted with 
the Rooneys, and we are going to have 
Paul knighted !” . 

With these words he dragged me along, 
dashing down the stairs like a madman. 
As we reached the door of the dining- 
room we found his grace, who, with one 
hand on Lord Dudley’s shoulder, was en- 
deayvoring to steady himself by the other. 

“‘Tsay, O’Grady, is that you? Very 
powerful Burgundy this. It’s not possible 
1t can be morning ?” 

“Yes, your grace, half-past 
o’clock.” 

“Indeed, upon my word, your friends 
are very charming people. What did you 
say about knighting some one? Oh! I 
remember. Mr. Rooney, wasn’t it? Of 
course, nothing could be better!” 

‘Come, Hinton, have you got a sword?” 
said O’Grady; ‘‘P?ve mislaid mine, some- 
how. There, that’ll do. Let us try and 
find Paul now.” 

Into the supper-room we rushed: but 
what a change was there! The brilliant 
tables, resplendent with gold plate, cande- 
labras, and flowers, were now despoiled and 
dismantled. On the floor, among broken 
glasses, cracked decanters, pyramids of 
jelly, and pagodas of blanc-mange, lay 
scattered in every attitude the sleeping 
figures of the late guests. Mrs. Rooney 
alone maintained her position ; seated in a 
large chair, her eyes closed, a smile of Ely- 
sian happiness playing upon her lips, her 
right arm hung gracefully over the side 
of the chair, where lately his grace had 
kissed her hand at parting. Overcome, in 
all probability, by the more.than human 
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happiness of such a moment, she had sunk 
into slumber, and was murmuring ip her — 
dreams such short and broken phrases as 
the following: ‘* Ah! happy day—What 
will Mrs. Tait say ?—The lord mayor, in- 
deed !—Oh! my poor head! I hope it 
won’t be turned—Holy Agatha, pray for 
us! your grace pray for us!—Isn’t he a 
beautiful man ? hasn’t he the darling white 
teeth ?” ; 

‘* Where’s Paul?” said O’Grady; “ where’s 
Paul, Mrs. Rooney?” as he jogged her 
rather rudely by the arm. 

“Ah ! who cares for Paul ?” said she, 
still sleeping. ‘‘Don’t be bothering me 
about the like of him.” 

*‘Egad! this is conjugal at any rate,” 
said Phil 

“T have him !” cried I; ‘“‘here he is!” 
as I stumbled over a short, thick figure, 
who was aes up in a corner of the 
room. ‘There he sat, his head sunk upon 
his bosom, his kands listlessly resting on 
the floor. A large jug stood beside him, 
in the concoction of whose contents he 
appeared to have spent the last moments 
of his waking state. We shook him, and 
called him by his name, but to no pur- 
pose; and, as we lifted up his head, we 
burst out a-langhing at the droll expres- 
sion of his face ; for he had gone asleep in 
the act of squeezing a lemon in his teeth, 
the half of which not only remained there 
still, but imparted to his features the 
twisted and contorted expression that act 
suggests. 

** Are you coming, O’Grady ?” cried the 
duke impatiently. 

“Yes, my lord,” cried Phil, as he rush- 
ed toward the door. ‘“'This is too bad, 
Hinton. That confounded fellow could 
not possibly be moved; I’ll try and carry 
him.” As he spoke, he hurried back to- 
ward the sleeping figure of Mr. Rooney, 
while I made toward the. duke. 

As Lord Dudley had gone to order up 
the carriages, his grace was standing alone 
at the foot of the stairs, leaning his back 
against the banisters, his eyes opening and 
shutting alternately as his head nodded 
every now and then forward, overcome by 
sleep and the wine he had drunk. Exactly 
in front of him, but crouching in the at- 
titude of an Indian monster, sat Corny 
Delaney. To keep himself from the cold, 
he had wrapped himself up in his master’s 
cloak, and the only part of his face percep- 
tible was the little wrinkled forehead, and 
the malicious-looking, fiery eyes beneath 
it, firmly fixed on the duke’s countenance. 

“Give me your sword,” said his grace, 
turning to me, in a tone, half sleeping, 


ing ; “give me your sword, 
it from the seabbard, I. 
sented it respegtfully. iigpe 
: ‘Stand a little ‘on one side, Hinton. 
‘Where is he? Ah! quite right. Kneel 
down, sir; kneel down, I say!” These 
words, addressed to Corny, produced no 
other movement in him than a slight 
change in his attitude, to enable him to 
extend his expanded hand above his eyes, 
and take a clearer view of the duke. 

“Does he hear me, Hinton? Do you 
hear me, sir ?” 

“Do you hear his grace ?” said I, en- 
deayoring with a sharp kick of my foot to 
assist his perceptions. 

«To be sure I hear him,” said Corny ; 
<¢why wouldn’t I hear him ?” 

<¢ Kneel down, then,” said I. 

«Devil a bit of me’ll kneel down. Don’t 
I know what he’s after wellenough? Ach 
ma bocklish! Sorrow else he ever does nor 
make fun of people.” . 

“‘Kneel down, sir,” said his grace, in 
an accent there was no refusing to obey. 
* What is your name ?” 

«<Q mutther! 0 heavenly Joseph!” 
cried Corny, as I hurled him down on his 
knees, “‘that I’d ever lived to see the 
day!” 

<¢What is his d—d name?” said the 
duke, passionately. 

‘¢Corny, your grace, Corny Delany.” 

«There, that’ll do,” as with a hearty 
slap of the sword, not on his shoulder, but 
on his bullet head, he cried out, ‘ Rise, 
Sir Corny Delany !” 

«‘Qch! the devil a one of me will ever 
get up out of this same spot, O wirra, 
wirra ! how will I ever show myself again 
after this disgrace ?” 

Leaving Corny to his lamentations, the 
duke walked toward the door. Here above 
a hundred people were now assem bled, 
their curiosity excited in no small degree 
by a picket of light dragoons, who occu- 

ied the middle of the street, and were 

ing upon the ground, or leaning on their 
saddles, in all the wearied attitudes of a 
night-watch. In fact, the duke had for- 
gotten to dismiss his guard of honor, who 
had accompanied him to the theater, and 
thus had they spent the dark hours of the 
night keeping watch and ward over the 
proud dwelling of the Rooneys. A dark 
frown settled on the duke’s features as he 
perceived the mistake, and muttered be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ How they will talk of 
this in England!” The next moment, 
bursting into a hearty fit of laughter, he 
stepped into the carriage, and, amid a loud 


the worthy attorney only exposed 
the risk of a black ore mes no sooner did 
Paul perceive that he was undergoing 
rough treatment, than he immediately 
‘sisted, and gave open batile. 


nob, by whom he was rec- } 


Te- 

O’Grady accordingly left him, to seek 
his home on foot, followed by Corny, whose 
cries and heart-rending exclamations in- 
duced a considerable crowd of well-dis- 


posed citizens to accompany them to the 
Castle gate. And thus ended the great 


‘Rooney ball. 


~—_—_———— 
a 


CHAPTER XI. 


A NEGOTIATION, 


From what I have already stated, it may 
be inferred that my acquaintance with the 
Rooneys was begun under favorable aus- 
pices; indeed, from the evening of the 
ball, the house was open to me at all hours, 
and, as the hour of luncheon was known 
to every lounger about town by dropping 
in about three o’clock one was sure to hear 
all the chit-chat and the gossip of the day. 
All the dinners and duels of the capital, 
all its rows and run-away matches, were 
there discussed, while future parties of 
pleasure were planned and decided on, the 
Rooney equipages, horses, servants, and 
cellar being looked upon as common prop- 
erty, the appropriation of which was to be 
determined on by a vote of the majority. 
At all these domestic parliaments O’Grady 
played a prominent part. He was the 
speaker andthe whipper-in ; he led for 
both the government and the opposition ; 
in fact, since the ever-memorable visit of 
the viceroy, his power in the house was ab- 
solute. How completely they obeyed, and 
how implicitly they followed him, may be 


guessed, when I say that he evengpersuaded 


Mrs. Rooney herself not only to abstain 
from all triumph on the subject of their 
illustrious guest, but actually to maintain 
a kind of diplomatic silence on the subject ; 
so that many simple-minded people began 
to suspect that his grace had never been 
there at all, and that poor Mrs. Rooney, 
haying detected the imposition, prudently 
held her tongue, and said nothing about 
the matter. 

‘As this influence might strike my reader 
as somewhat difficult in its exercise, and 
also as it presents a fair specimen of my 
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friend’s ingenuity, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning the secret of its success, == 

When the duke awoke late in the after- 
‘noon that followed Mrs. Rooney’s ball, his 
first impression was one bordering on irri- 
tation with O’Grady. His quicksighted- 
ness enabled him at once to see how com- 
pletely he had fallen into the trap of his 
worthy aide-de-camp ; and although he had 
confessedly spent a very pleasant evening, 
and laughed a great deal, now, that all was 
over, he would have preferred if the whole 
affair could be quietly consigned to ob- 
livion, or only remembered as a good joke 
for after dinner. The scandal and’ the 
eclat it must cause in the capital annoyed 
him considerably, and he knew that before 
a day passed over, the incident of the guard 
of honor, lying in bivouac around their 
horses, would furnish matter for every car- 
icature-shop in the capital. Ordering 
O’Grady to his presence, and with a sever. 
ity of manner in a great degree assumed, 
he directed him to remedy, as far as might 
be, the consequences of this blunder, and 
either contrive to give a totally different 
version of the occurrence, or else by origi- 
nating some new subject of scandal, to 
eclipse the memory of this unfortunate 
evening. 

O’Grady promised and pledged himself 
to everything ; vowed that he would give 
such a turn to the affair, that nobody 
would ever believe a word of the story ; 
assured the duke (God forgive him !) that, 
however ridiculous the Rooneys at night, 
by day they were models of discretion ; and 
at length took his leave to put his scheme 
into execution, heartily glad to discover 
that his grace had forgotten all about Cor- 
ny and the knighthood, the recollection of 
which might have been attended with very 
grave results to himself. 

So much for his interview with the 
duke. Now for his diplomacy with Mrs, 
Rooney! It was about five o’clock on the 
following day, when O’Grady cantered up 
to the door: giving his horse to his groom 
he dashed boldly upstairs, passed through 
the ante-chamber and the drawing-room, 
and, tapping gently at the door ofa little 
boudoir, opened it at the same moment, 
and presented himself before Mrs. Paul. 

That amiable lady, reclining & la Prin- 
cess O’Toole, was gracefully disposed on a 
small sofa, regarding with’ fixed attention 
a little plaster bust of his grace, which, 
with considerable taste and propriety, was 
dressed in a blue eoat 
with a star on the breast, a bit of sky-blue 
satin representing the ribbon of the Bath : 
nothing was forgotten ; and a faint attempt 


and bright buttons, | 
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was even made to represent the coloring of 


| the viceregal nose, which I am bound to 


confess was not flattered in the model. . 

“‘Ah, captain! is it you?” said Mrs. 
Paul, with a kind of languishing conde- 
scension, very different from her ordinary 
reception of a Castle aide-de-camp. “ How 
is his grace this morning ?” 

Drawing his chair beside her, Phil pro- 
ceeded to reply to her questions, and as- 
sured her that, whatever her admiration 
for the duke, the feeling was perfectly mu- 
tual. “ Egad,” said he, “the thing may 
turn out very ill for me, when the duchess 
finds out that it was all my doing, Speak- 
ing in confidence to you, my dear Mrs. 
Paul, I may confess that, although with- 
out exception she is the most kind, amia- 
ble, excellent soul breathing, yet she has 
one fault—We all have our faults.” 

** Ah 1” sighed Mrs. Rooney, as she threw 
down her eyes, as though to say, that’s very 
true, but you will not catch me telling 
what mine is. 

“As I was observing, there never was a 
more estimable being, save in this one re- 
spect— You guess it; I see you do.” 

“* Ah! the creature, she drinks !” 

The captain found it not a little diffi- 
cult to repress a burst of laughter at Mrs. 
Rooney’s suggestion. He did go, however, 
and proceeded: “No, my dear madam, 
you mistake: jealousy is her failing ; and 
when I tell you this, and when I add that, 
unhappily for her, the events of last night 
may only afford but too much cause, you 
will comprehend the embarrassment of my 
present position.” 

Having said thus much, he walked the 
room for several minutes, as if sunk in 
meditation, while he left Mrs. Rooney to 
ruminate over an announcement, the bare 
possibility of which was ecstasy itself. To 
be the rival of a peeress: that peeress a 
duchess; that duchess the lady of the 
viceroy! These were high thoughts in- 
deed. “ What would Mrs. Riley say now ? 
How would the Maloneys look ? Wouldn’t 
Father Glynn be proud to meet her at the 
door of Luffey street chapel, in full ponti- 
ficals, as she drove up, who knows but with 


a guard of honor beside her.” Running 


on in this way, she had actually got so far as 


to be discussing with herself what was to 
be done with Paul; not that her allegiance 
was shaken toward that excellent. indi- 
vidual—not. a single unworthy thought 
crossed her mind ; far from it, poor Mrs. 
Rooney was purity itself: she merely 
dreamt of those outward manifestations 
of the viceroy’s preference, which were to 
procure for her consideration in the world, 


a position in society, and those attentions 
from “the hands of the Eteabsaudl the 
titled, which she esteemed at higher price 
than the real gifts of health, wealth, and 

eauty, so bounteously bestowed upon her 

‘Providence. ~~ 

She had come then to that difficult point 
in her mind as to what was to be done with 
Paul; what peculiar course of training 
could he be submitted to, to make him 


more presentable in the world; how were) 


pied to break him off whisky-and-water 
_ small jokes? “Ah!” thought she, 
‘*it’s very hard to make a real gentleman 
out of such materials as grog and drab 
gaiters ;” when suddenly O’Grady, wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief, and 
then flourishing it theatrically in the air, 
exclaimed,— ; 

‘Yes, Mrs. Rooney, everything depends 
on you. His grace’s visit—I have just 
been with him talking the whole thing 
over—must be kept a profound secret. If 
it ever reach the ears of the duchess we 
are ruined and undone.” 

Here was a total overthrow of all Mrs. 
Paul’s speculations. Here was a beautiful 
castle uprooted from its very foundation ; 
all her triumph, all her vaunted superiority 
over her city acquaintance, was vanishing 
like a mirage before her. What was the 
use of his coming, after all; what was the 
good of it, if not to be spoken of, if not 
talked over at tea, written of in notes, 
discussed at dinner, and displayed in the 
morning papers ? 
contracted, and a slight flush of her cheek 
showed the wily captain that resistance 
was in preparation, 

«<I know, my dear Mrs. Paul, how grati- 
fying it would be for even the highest in 
the land to speak of his grace’s condescen- 
sion in such terms as you might speak ; 
but then, after all, how very fleeting such 
a triumph! Many would shrug their 


shoulders, and not believe the story. Some | 


of those who believed would endeavor to 
account for it as a joke: one of those odd, 
wild fancies the duke is ever so fond of.” 
Here she reddened deeply. ‘‘In fact, the 
malevolence and the.envy of the. world 
will give a thousand turns to the circum- 
stance. Besides that, after all, they would 
seem to have some reason on their side ; 
for the publicity of the affair must forever 
prevent a repetition of the visit ; whereas, 
on the other side, by a little discretion, by 
guarding our own secret” —lere Phil 
looked knowingly in her eyes, as though 
to say they had .one—‘‘ not only will the 
duke be delighted to continue his inti- 
macy, but from the absence of all mention 
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Already was her brow | 


of the matter, all display on the subject, 
the world will be ten times more disposed. 
to give credence to the fact than if it were 
a raphed in every newspaper in the 
ing Wi if 


om.” ' : iE hyer Shh 
This was hitting the nail on the head 
with a vengeance. Here was a picture— 
here a vision of happiness! Only to think 
of the duke dropping in, as a body might 
say, to take his bit of dinner or his dish 
of tea in the evening, just in a quiet, 
homely, family way. She thought she saw 
him sitting with his fect’ on the fender, 
talking about the king and the queen, and 
“the rest of the royal family,” just as he 
would of herself and Paul, and her eyes 
involuntarily turned toward the little bust, 
and two round, full tears of pure joy 
trickled slowly: down her cheeks. 

Yielding at length to these and similar 
arguments, Mrs. Rooney gave in her adhe- 
sion, and a treaty was arranged and agreed 
upon between the high contracting parties, 
which ran somewhat to this effect: | 

‘In the first place, for the enjoyment 
of certain advantages to be hereafter more 
fully set forth, the lady was bound to 
maintain in all large companies—balls, 
dinners, drums, and déjeviners—a rigid 
silence regarding the duke’s visit to her 
house ; never speaking of, nor alluding to 
it, in any manner whatever ; and, in fact, 
conducting herself in all respects as if 
such a thing had never taken place. 

‘Secondly, she was forbid from making 
any direct inquiries in public respecting 
the health of the duke or duchess, or exer- 
cising any overt act of personal interest in 
these exalted individuals. 

“Thirdly, so long as Mrs. Rooney 
strictly maintained the terms of the cov- 
‘enant, nothing in the foregoing was to 
preclude her from certain other privileges 
'—viz., blushing deeply when the duke’s 
name was mentioned, throwing down her 
eyes, gently clasping her hands, and even 
‘occasionally proceeding to a sigh; neither 
'was she interdicted from regarding any 
‘portion of her domicile as_ particularly 
‘sacred in consequence of its viceregal asso- 
‘ciations. A certain arm-chair might be 
‘selected for peculiar honors, and preserved 
‘inviolate, ete. 
| « And lastly, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing that in all large assemblies Mrs. Rooney 

was to conduct herself with the reserve 
and restrictions aforesaid, yet in small ré- 
‘unions de famille?’—this O’Grady pur- 
'posely inserted in French, for, as Mrs. 
|Paul could not confess her ignorance of 
‘that language the interpretation must rest 


with himseli—‘‘she was to enjoy a perfect 
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liberty of detailing his grace’s advent, en-| 
tering into all its details, discussing, ex- i ; stephen 
plaining, expatiating, inquiring with a/Green in which the ‘ Hotel rateme asit 
most minute particularity concerning his | was familiarly called, was situated, he could 
health and habits, and, in a word, conduct | not have avoided being struck, not only 
herself in all respects, to use her own ex-| with the appearance of the house itself, 
pressive phrase, ‘as if they were thick | but with that of the strange and incongru- 
since they were babies.’ ” ous assembly of all ranks and conditions 

Armed with this precious. document, | of men that lounged about its door. The 
formally signed and sealed by both parties, | house, large and spacious, with its win- 
O’Grady took his leave of Mrs. Rooney—! dows of plate glass, its venetian blinds, its 
not, indeed, in his usual free-and-easy | gaudily gilt and painted balcony, and its 
manner, but with the respectful and decor- | massive brass knocker, betrayed a certain 
ous reserve of one addressing a favorite | air of pretension, standing as it did among 
near the throne. Nothing could be more! the more somber-looking mansions, where 
perfect than Phil’s profound obeisance,|the real rank of the country resided. 
except perhaps the queenly demeanor of | Clean windows and a bright knocker, how- 
Mrs. Rooney herself ; for, with the ready | ever—distinctive features as they were in 
tact of a woman, she caught up in a mo-|the metropolis in those days—would not 
ment the altered phase of her position, | have arrested the attention of the passing 
and in the reflective light of O’Grady’s| traveler to the extent I haye supposed, but 
manner she learned to appreciate her own| that there were other signs and sights than 
brillianey. these. At the open hall-door, to which 

“From this. day forward,” muttered! you ascended by a flight of granite steps, 
O’Grady, as he closed the door behind |lounged some half-dozen servants in pow- 
him and hurried downstairs—“ from this | dered heads and gaudy liveries—the vener- 
day forward she’ll be greater than ever. | able porter in his leather chair, the ruddy 
Heaven help the lady mayoress that ven-|coachman in his full-bottomed wig, tall 
tures to shake hands with her; and the|footmen with bouquets in their button- 
attorney’s wife will be a bold woman that | holes were here to be seen reading the morn- 
asks her to a tea-party henceforth.” - |ing papers, or leisurely strolling to the 

With these words he threw himself upon | steps to take a look at the weather, and 
his horse and cantered off toward the! cast a supercilious glance at the insignifi- 
park, to inform the duke that all was hap- | cant tide of population that flowed on be- 
pily concluded, and amuse him with a neath them; a lazy and an idle race, they 
sight of the great Rooney treaty, which he| toiled not, neither did they spin, and [ 
well knew would throw the viceroy into|sincerely trust that Solomon’s costume 
convulsions of laughter. bore no resemblance to theirs. More im- 
mediately in front of the house stood a 
mixed society of idlers, beggars, horse- 
boys, and grooms, assembled there from 


Had a al os on his first arrival in 
Dublin passed along that part of Stephen’s 


CHAPTER XII. motives of curiosity or gain. Indeed, the 
rich odor of savory viands that. issued 
A WAGER, - from the open kitchen-windows and as- 


cended through the area to the nostrils of 

In a few weeks after the events I have! those without, might, in its appetizing 
mentioned, the duke left Ireland to resume | steam have brought the dew upon the lips 
his parliamentary duties in the House of! of greater gourmands than they were. 
Lords, where some measure of considerable | All that French cookery could suggest to 
importance was at that time under discus- | impart variety tothe separate meals of 
sion. Into the hands of the lords justices, | breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and supper, 
therefore, the government ad interim was | here went forward unceasingly ; and the 
delivered ; while upon Mrs. Paul Rooney | beggars who thronged around the bars, 
devolved the more pleasing task of becom-|and were fed from the rich man’s table, 
ing the leader of fashion, the head and! became by degrees so habituated to the 
fountain of all the gayeties and amuse-| delicacies and refinements of good living, 
ments of the capital. Indeed, O’Grady | that they would have turned up their 
half hinted that his grace relied upon her| noses with contempt at the humble and 
to supply his loss, which manifestation of| more homely fare of the respectable shop- 
his esteem, so perfectly in accordance with keeper. Truly, it was a strange picture to 
her own wishes, she did not long hesitate | see these poor and ragged men as they sat 
to profit by. in groups upon the steps and on the bare 


a 


ee Gases garments, yet: cri 


Pots 8, 


er grape-shot of epicurism with 
tables are filled, all here met a 


fair anda candid appreciations! A little 
farther off, and toward the middle ‘ef, pl 


the street, stood another order of beings, 
who, with separate and. peculiar priv- 
ileges, maintained themselves as. a class 
apart; these were the’ horse-boys, half- 
naked urehins, whose ages varied from 
eight to fourteen—but whose looks of 
mingled cunning and drollery would defy 
any guess as to their time of life—here 
sported in all the wild untrammeled liberty 
of African savages; the only art they 
practiced was to lead up and down the 
horses of the°various visitors’whom the 
many attractions of the ‘‘ Hotel Rooney” 
brought daily to the house; and here you 
saw the proud and pampered: steed, with 
fiery eye and swelling nostrils, led about 
by thjs ambulating mass of rags and pov- 
erty; whose bright eye wandered ever from 
his own tattered habiliments tothe gor- 
geous trappings and gold embroidery of 
the sleek charger beside him. In the 
midst of these, such as were not .yet ‘em- 
ployed amused themselves by cutting 
summersets,. standing on their heads, 
walking erab-fashion, and other classical 
performances, which form the little dis- 
tractions of life for this strange sect. 
Jaunting-cars there-were, too, whose 
numerous fastenings of rope and cordage 
looked as though they were taken:to pieces 
every night and put together in the morn- 
ing ; while the horse, a careworn and mis- 
anthropic-looking beast, would turn his 
head sideways over the shaft to give a 
glance of compassionating scorn at the fol- 
lies and vanities of a world he was sick of. 
Not so the driver: equally low in condi- 
tion, and fully as ragged in coat; the droll 
spirit that made his birthright was with 
him a lamp that neither poverty nor pen- 
ury could quench. | Ever ready: with his 
joke, never backward with his repartee, 
prepared to comfort you with) assurances 
of the strength of his ‘car and the good- 
ness Of his horse, while his own laughing 
look give the lie to ‘his very words, he 
would perstade you that with him alone 
there was safety, while it was a risk of 
life and limb to travel with his vivals. 
These formed the~ ordinary dramatis 
persone, while every now and then some 
flashy equipage, with armorial bearings 
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ages, jellies, with ansinfinity! of. 


constantly arriving and departing, bi Done 
hens.of Daly's, with : Meme 


terror, he brought about by turtle ; and if 
Napoleon consolidated his empire and 
propped his throne, by the bayonets of’ the 
grand army; so did Mr. Rooney establish 
his claims to power by the more satisfac- 


tory arguments—which, appealing not only 
to the head but to the stomach, convince 
| while they conciliate,, You might criticise 
his courtesy, but you could not condemn 
his claret... You might dislike his man- 
iners, but you could not deny his, mutton. 
| Besides, after all, matters took pretty much 
‘the same turn in Paris asin Dublin’: pub- 
Jie opinion ran strong in both cases; the 
‘mass of the world consists of those who re- 
ceive benefits, and he who confers them 
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desérves to be respected. We certainly] the ladies there, which, being written on 


thought so; and 


them as the friends of the family. — 
O'Grady, at Mrs. Rooney’s right hand, 
did the honors of the soup ; Lord Dudley, 


at the other end of the table, supported 


Mr. Rooney, while to my lot Miss Bellew 
fell; but as our places at the table never 
changed, there was nothing marked in my 
thus every day finding myself beside her, 
and resuming my place on our return to 
_ the drawing-room. To me, 1 confess, she 
formed the great attraction of the house ; 
less imbued than my friend O’Grady with 
the spirit of fun, I could not have'gone on 
from day to day to amuse myself with the 
eccentricities of the Rooneys, while I could 
not, on the other hand, have followed Lord 
Dudley’s lead, and continued to receive 
the hospitalities' of a house that'I might 
sneer at the pretensions of its owner. 
Under any circumstances Louisa Bellew 
might be considered a very charming per- 
son; but contrasted with those by whom 
she’ was surrounded, her attractions were 
yery great; indeed, her youth, her light- 
heartedness, and the buoyancy of her 
spirit, concealed to a great degree the sor- 
row it cost her to be associated with her 
present hosts; for although they were 
kind to her, and she felt and acknowledged 
their kindness, yet the humiliating sense 
of a position which exposed her to the in- 
solent familiarity of the idle, the dissipated, 
or the underbred visitors of the house, 
gradually impressed itself wpon her man- 
ner, and tempered her mild and graceful 
nature with a certain air of pride and dis- 
tance. A circumstance, slight in itself, 
but sufficiently indicative of this, took 
place some weeks after what I have men- 
tioned. Lord Dudley de Vere, who'from 
his rank and condition, was looked upon as 
a kind of privileged person in the Rooney 
family, sitting rather later than usual after 
dinner, and having drunk a great deal of 
wine, offered a wager that on his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, not only would 
he propose for, but be accepted by any un- 
married lady in the room. The puppyism 
and coxcombery of such a wager might 
have been pardoned, were it not that) the 
character of the individual, when sober, 
was in perfect accordance with this drunk- 
en boast. The bet, which was for three 
hundred guineas, was at once taken up, 
and one of the party running hastily up to 
the drawing-room, obtained the names of 


among those of darker 
hue who frequented Mr. Rooney’s table, 
three red coats might dailybe seen, whose 
unchanged places, added to their inde- 
scribable air of ‘at-homishness, bespoke 


slips of paper, were thrown into a hat, 
thus leaving chance to decide upon whom 
the happy lot-was to fall... - Wty 

“Mark you, Upton,” cried Lord Dudley, 
ashe prepared to draw forth his prize— 
‘¢mark you, I didn’t say I’d marry her.” | 

. *No, no,” resounded: from different 
parts of the room ; ‘‘we understand you 
perfectly. «:! worced Ears 

““My bet,” continued he, “is this; I 
have booked it.” With these words he 
opened a small memorandum-book, and 
read forth the following . paragraph :— 
‘¢* Three hundred with Upton that I ask 
and be accepted by any girl in Paul’s 
drawing-room this evening, after tea. The 
choice- to’ be decided by lottery.’ Isn’t 
thatit 7” . 

“Yes, yes, quite right, perfectly cor- 
rect,” said several persons round the table. 
“Come, my lord, here is the hat.” 

’ ¢«Shake them up well, Upton.” 

: *€ So here goes,” said De Vere, as, affect- 
edly tucking up the sleeve of his coat, he 
inserted two fingers and drewforth a small 
piece of paper carefully folded in two. ‘I 
say, gentlemen, this is your affair ; it*don’t 
eoncern'me.” With these words he threw 
it carelessly on the table, and resuming his 
seat, leisurely filled his glass, and sipped 
his wine. 

“<Come, read it, Blake ; read it up ; who 
is she?” jae 

“ Gently, lads, gently ; patience for one 
moment. How are we to know if the wa- 
ger be lost or won ? Is the lady herself to 
declare it ?” 

‘“Why, if you like it, it is perfectly the 
same to me.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Blake, ‘‘it is— 
Miss Bellew.” 

No ‘sooner was the name read aloud, 
than, instead of the roar of laughter which 
it was expected to follow the announce- 
ment, a kind of awkward and constrained 
silence settled on the party. Mr. Rooney 
himself—who felt shocked beyond measure 
at this result, had been'so long habituated 
to regard himself as nothing at the head 
of his own table, accepting, not dictating, 
its laws—would, had he dared, have at 
onee interfered to stay any further proceed- 
ings. Many of these, too, around the 
table, who knew Sir Simon Bellew, and felt 
how unsuitable and inadmissible ‘such a 
jest as this would be, if practiced upon his 
daughter, whispered among themselves a 
hope that the wager would be abandoned, 
and never thought of more by either party. 

“Yes, yes,” said Upton, who was an 
officer in a dragoon regiment, and al- 


though ‘of a high family an@_ well con- 


yet very limited in his means. 
Y quite 


agree. This fooler 
rt with some yo “ 


> 
vi un 
the 


now, but with Miss Belle 


circumstances are quite different ; and, for 
my art, I withdraw from the bet.” | 
. 


_ - Eh—aw! - Pass down the claret, if you 
please. You withdraw from the bet, then: 
that means, you pay me three hundred 
guineas ; for d—n me if [do! No, no; I 
am not so young as that. I haven’t lost 
fifteen thousand on the Derby without 
gaining some little insight into these mat- 
ters—every bet is a p. p., if not stated to 
be the reverse. I leave it to any gentle- 
man in the room.” 

«Come, come, De Vere,” said one, “ lis- 
ten to reason, my boy.” 

«Yes, Dudley,” cried another, “only 
think over the thing. You must see—” 

«<T only wish to see a check for three 
hundred. And I’ll not be done.” 

« Sir!” said Upton, springing from his 
chair, as his blood mounted to his face and 
temples, “‘ did you mean that expression to 
apply to me ?” 

“Sit down, Mr. Upton, for the love of 
heaven! Sit down; do, sir; his lordship 
neyer meant it at all. See, now, I'll pay 
the money myself. Give me a pen and 
ink. Dll give you a check on the bank 
this minute. What the devil signifies a 
trifle like that?” stammered out poor 
Paul,-as he wiped his forehead with his 
napkin, and looked the very picture of 
terror. ‘Yes, my lord and gentlemen of 
the jury, we agree to pay the whole costs 
of this suit.” 

A perfect roar of laughter interrupted 
the worthy attorney, and as it ran from 
one end of the table to the other, seemed 
to promise a happier issue to this unplea- 
sant discussion. 

‘There, now,” said honest Paul, ‘ the 
Lord be praised, it is all settled! so let us 
have another cooper up, and then we'll 
join the ladies.” 

«¢Then I understand it thus,” said Lord 
Dudley ; ‘“‘you pay the money for Mr. 
Upton, and I may erase the bet from my 
book.” 

“No, sir!” cried Upton, passionately. 
«“T pay my own wagers—and if you still 
insist—” 

‘‘No, no, no,” cried several voices ; 
while, at the same time, to put an end at 
once to any further dispute, the party sud- 
denly rose to repair to the drawing-room. 

On passing through the hall, chance, or 
perhaps design, on 
brought him beside Upton. 
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-|impression that, somehow 


to ‘understatid, renee said he, in a 
low whisper, ‘that I consider this bet to 
hold.” ag WOT. Yi Maiti peck} ec ae ae 
«Be it so,” was the brief reply, and they 
separated. 0 AR estonia 
O'Grady and myself having dined that 
day in the country, only arrived in the 
Rooneys’ drawing-room as the dinner- 
party was entering it. Contrary to their 
wont, there was less of loud talking, less 
of uproarious and boisterous mirth, as they 
came up the stairs, than usual. O’Grady 
remarked this to me afterwards. At the 
time, however, I paid but little attention 
to it. ‘The fact was, my thoughts were 
principally running in another channel. 
Certain innuendoes of Lord Dudley de- 
Vereycertain broad hints he had ven tured 
upon even before Mrs. Rooney, had left 
upon my mind a kind of vague, undecided 
or other, | was 
regarded as their dupe. Miss Bellew’s 
manner was certainly more cordial, more 
kind to me than to any of the others who 
visited the house. The Rooneys themselves 
omitted nothing to humor my caprices and 
indulge my fancies, affording me, at all 
times, opportunities of being alone with 
Louisa, joining in her walks, and ac@om- 
panying her on horseback, Could there. be 
anything in all this? Was this the quar- 
ter in which the mine was to explode? This 
painful doubt hanging upon my mind, I 
entered the drawing-room. 

The drawing-room of 42, Stephen’s 
Green, had often afforded me an amusing 
study. Its strange confusion of ranks and 
classes ; its mixture of lordly loungers and 
city beauties ; the discordant tone of con- 
vyersation, where each person discussed the 
'very thing he knew least of ; the blooming 
daughters of a lady Mayoress talking 
‘‘fashion-and the musical glasses :” while 
the witless scion. of a noble house was en- 
deavoring to pass himself off as a sayer of 
good things—these now, however, afforded 
‘me neither interest nor pleasure: bent 
solely upon one thought, eager alone to 
‘ascertain how far Louisa Bellew’s manner 

toward me was the fruit of artifice, or the 
offspring of an artless and unsuspecting 
| mind, I left O’Grady to entertain a whole 
‘circle of turbaned ladies, while I directed 
‘my course toward the little boudoir where 
| Louisa usually sat. 

| dna house where laxity of etiquette and 
‘a freedom of manner prevailed to the ex- 
‘tent I have mentioned, Miss Bellew’s more 
| eautious and reserved demeanor was any- 
‘thing but popular; and, as there was no 


Trreeuceye 


Lord Dudiley’s part, | lack of beauty, men found it more suitable 
«J wish you|to their lounging 


and indolent habits, to 


engage those in conversation who were 
less exacting in their demands for respect, 
and were equally merry themselves, as 
mercifully disposed when the mirth  be- 
came not only easy but free. ery 

Miss Bellew, therefore, was permitted to 
indulge many of her tastes unmolested ; 
and, as one of these was to work at em- 
broidery in the small room in question, few 
persons intruded themselves upon her ; and 
even they but for a short time, as if mere- 
ly paying their required. homage to a mem- 
ber of the family. «4 . 

_ As I approached the door of the boudoir, 
my surprise was not a little to hear Lord 
Dudley de Vere’s voice, the tones of which, 
though evidently subdued by design, had 
a clear distinctness that made them per- 
fectly audible where I stood. 

“Kh! you can’t mean it, though ? 
*Pon my soul it is too bad! You know I 
shall lose my money if you persist.” 

**T trust Lord Dudley de Vere is too 
much of a gentleman to make my unpro- 
tected position in this house the subject of 
an insolent wager; I’m sure nothing in my 
manner could ever have given encourage- 
ment to such a liberty.” 

“There now ; I knew you didn’t under- 
stand it. The whole thing was a chance ; 
the odds were at least eighteen to one 
against you—ha! ha! I mean in your fa- 
vor. Devilish good mistake that of mine. 
They were all shaken up in a hat. You 
see there was no collusion—could be none.” 

‘*My lord, this impertinence becomes 
past enduring ; and if you persist—” 

“Well, then, why not enter into the 
joke ?. It’ll be a devilish expensive one to 
me if you don’t, that I promise you. What 
a confotnded fool I was not to draw out 
when Upton wished it! D—n it! I ought 
to have known there is no trusting to a 
woman.” As he said this,-he walked twice 
or thrice hurriedly to and fro, muttering 
as he went, with ill-swppressed passion, 
** Laughed at, d—n me ! that I shail be, all 
over the kingdom, ‘To lose the money is 
bad enough ; but the ridicule of the thing, 
that’s the devil! Stay, Miss Bellew, stop 
one minute: I have another proposition to 
make. Begad! I see nothing else for it. 
This, you know, was all a humbug; mere 
joke, nothing more. Now, I can’t stand 
the way I shall be quizzed about it at all. 
So, here goes! hang me, if I don’t make 
the proposition in real earnest! There, 
now, say yes at once, and we’ll see if I 
can’t turn the lazgh against them.” There 
was a pause for an instant, and then Miss 


| wager, 1 


Bellew spoke. I would have given worlds 
to have seen her at that moment; but the 
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tone of her voice, firm and unshaken, sank 
“My lord,” said she, ‘this must now 
cease; but, as. your lordship is fond of a 
: have one. for your acceptance. 
The sum shall be your own choosing, 
Whatever it be, I stake it freely ; that, as 
I walk from this room, the first gentleman 
I meet—you like a chance, my lord, and 
yow shall haye one—will chastise you be- 
fore the world for your unworthy, unman- 
ly msult toa weak and unoffending girl.” 
As she spoke, she sprang from the room, 
her eyes flashing with indignant fire ; while 
her cheek, pale as dezth, and her heaving 
throat attested. how deep was her passion. 
As she turned the corner of the door her 
eyes met mine. In an instant the truth 
flashed upon her mind. She knew I had 
overheard all that:passed : she gasped pain- 


deep into my heart. 


fully for breath, her lipsmoved with scarce 


a sound, a, violent. trembling shook her 
from head to foot, and she fell fainting to 
the ground. a 

I followed her with my eyes as:they bore 
her from the room; and then, without a 
thought for anything around me, I hur- 
riedly left the room, dashed downstairs, 
and hastened to my quarters in the castle. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A NIGHT OF TROUBLE. 


Untin the moment when I reached the 
room and threw myself into a chair, my 
course respecting Lord Dudley de Vere 
seemed to present not a single difficulty. 
The appeal so unconsciously made to me 
by Miss Bellew, not less than my own ar- 
dent inclination, decided me on calling him 
out. No sooner, however, did calm reflec- 
tion succeed to the passionate excitement 
of the moment, than at once I perceived 
the nicety of my position. Under what 
possible pretext could I avow myself as her 
champion ; not as of her own choosing ? 
for | knew perfectly well that the words 
she uttered were merely intended as a men- 
ace, without the slightest idea of being 
acted on. ‘T'o suffer her name, therefore, 
to transpire in the affair, would be to com- 
promise her in the face of the world. 
Again, the confusion and terror she 
evinced when she beheld me at the door 
proved to me that, perhaps of all others, 
I was the last person she would have 
wished to have been a witness to the in- 
terview. What was tobe done? The very 
difficulty of the affair only made my deter- 


ination to go through with it the strong 
pia +t hie at Men Dak 


irritated me ten times more than an open 
| others said 


affront. 

Often and often had I promised myself 
that a day of retribution must come. 
Again and again did I lay this comfort to 


my heart: that one time or other his ha-- 


bitual pradence would desert him ; that 
his transgression would exceed the narrow 
line that separates an impertinent freedom 
from an insult, and then — Now, this 
time had come at last. Such a chance 
might not again present itself, and must 
not be thrown away. 

My reasonings had come to this point, 
when a tremendous knocking at the door, 
and a loud shout of “Jack! Jack Hin- 
ton!” announced O’Grady. This was for- 
tunate. He was the only man whom I 
knew well enough to consult in such a 
matter; and, of all others, he was the one 
on whose advice and counsel I could place 
implicit reliance. 

«< What the deuce is all this, my dear 
Hinton ?” said he, as he grasped my hand 
in both his, ‘(I was playing whist with 
the tabbies when it occurred, and saw no- 
thing of the whole matter. She fainted, 
didn’t she? 
have said or done ?” 

‘<CQould I have said or done ? 
you mean, O’Grady ?” 

“ & Come, come-—be frank with me; what 
was it? If you are in, a scrape, I am not 
the man to leave you in it.” 

‘‘Rirst of all,” said I, assuming with all 
my might a forced and simulated compos- 
ure—‘ first of all, tell me what you heard 
in the drawing-room.” 

‘What I heard? Egad, it was plain 
enough. In the beginning, a young lady 
came souse down upon the floor—screams 
and smelling-bottles followed—a general 
running hither and thither ; in which con- 
fusion, by-the-bye, our adversaries contriv- 
ed to manage a new deal, though I had 
four by honors in myhand. Old Miss Ma- 


What do 


can upset my markers, drank my negus, ! well see how you could push 
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| “what of 


What the deuce could you| 


and then fainted hersel with a face 
like Pia Reet ay og ss ee 
Yes, yes 3 iat d I impatiently, 
y Miss Be Pelt. en oi 
‘What of her ? ‘That you must know 
best. You know, of course, what occurred. 
between you.” PR Pate re: 


«“My dear O’Grady,” said I, with pas- 


| sionate eagerness, ‘do be explicit. What 


did they say in the drawing-room ? What 
turn has been given to this affair ?” 

“Faith ! I can’t tell you ; I amas much 
in the dark as my neighbors. After the 
lady was carried out and you ran away, 
they all began talking it over. Some said 
you had been proposing an elopement; 

id you hadn’t. The Rileys swore 
you. dad Saked to have your picture back 
again ; and old Mrs. Ram, who had plant- 
ed herself behind a curtain to overhear all, 
forgot, it seems, that the window was open, 
and caught such a.cold in her head, and 
such a deafness, that she heard nothing. 
She says, however, that your conduct was 
abominable ; and, in fact, my dear Hinton, 
the whole thing is a puzzle to us all,” 

‘And Lord Dudley de Vere,” said I, 
‘did he offer no explanation ?” 

“Oh yes—something pretty much in his 
usual style: pulled up his stock, ran his 
fingers through his hair, and muttered 
Rea indistinct phrases about lovers’ quar- 
rels.” 

‘Capital !” exclaimed I, with delight ; 
‘nothing could be better, nothing more 
fortunate than this! Now, O’Grady, listen 
to my version of the matter, and then tell 
me how to proceed in it.” J here detailed 
to my friend every circumstance that had 
occurred, from the moment of my entering 
to my departure from the drawing-room. 

“As to the wager,” said I, ‘‘ what it 
was, when-miade, and ‘with whom I know 
not,” 

“Yes, yes ; I_ know all that,” interrupt- 
ed O’Grady; ‘<I have the whole thing per- 
fectly before me. Now, let us see what is 
to be done; and first of all, allow me to 
‘ring the bell for some sherry-and-water— 
that’s the head and front of a consultation.” 

When O’Grady had mixed his glass, sip- 
'ped, corrected, and sipped again, he beat 
ithe bars of the grate a few moments con- 

templatively with the poker, and then 
‘turning to me, gravely said, “* We must 
| parade him, Jack, that’s certain. Now for 
the how. Our friend Dudley is not much 
‘given to fighting, and it will be rather dif- 
\ficult to obtain his consent. Indeed, if it 
‘had not been for the insinuation he threw 
rout, after you had left the room, I don’t 
him to it.” 


oe 
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“Why, my dear O’Grady, wasn’t there 
quite cause enough Tn | 
~ “Plenty, no doubt, my dear Jack, as far | 
as feeling goes ; but there are innumerable 
cases in this life, which, like breaches of 
trust in law, escape with slight punish- 
ment. Not but that, when you owe a man 
a grudge, you have it always in your power 
to make ie sensible of it; and among 
gentlemen there is the same intuitive per- 
ception of a contemplated collision as you 
see at a dinner-party, when one fellow puts 
his hand on a decanter—his friend at the 
end of the table smiles, and cries, ‘ With 
pleasure, my boy!’ There is one thing, 
however, in your favor.” 

“* What is that ?” said I, eagerly. 

“Why, he has lost. his wager; that’s 
pretty clear; and, as that won’t improve 
his temper—it’s possible—mind, I don’t 
say more—but it’s possible he may feel 
better disposed to turn his irritation into 
valor; a much more common process in 
metaphysical chemistry than the world 
wots of. Under these circumstances, the 
best thing to do, as it strikes me, is to try 
the cause, as our friend Paul would say, 
on the general issue. That is, to wait on 
De Vere ; tell him we wish to have a meet- 
ing; that, after what has passed—that’s a 
sweet phrase, isn’t it ? and has got more 
gentlemen carried home on a door than 
any other I know—that after what has 
passed, the thing is unavoidable, and the 
sooner it comes off the better. He can’t 
help referring me to a friend, and he can 
scarcely find one that won’t see the thing 
with our eyes. It’s quite clear Miss Bel- 
lew’s name must be kept out of the mat- 
ter. And now, my boy, if you agree with 
me, leave the whole affair in my hands, 
tumble into bed, and. go to sleep as fast as | 
you can.” 

“TJ leave it all to you, Phil,” said T, 
shaking his hand warmly ; “and, to prove 
my obedience, I’ll be in bed in ten min- 
utes.” 

O’Grady finished the decanter of sherry, 
buttoned up his coat, and, slapping his 
boot with his cane, sauntered down stairs, 
whistling an Irish quick step as he went. 

When I had half accomplished my un- 
dressing, I sat down before the fire, and, 
unconsciously to myself, fell into a train 
of musing about my present condition, I 
was very young ; knew little of the world: 
the very character of my education had 
been so much under the eye and direction 
of my mother, that my knowledge was 
even less than that of the generality of, 
young men of my own time of life. It is 


not surprising, then, if the eyents which 
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my new career hurried so rapidly one 


|upon another in some measure confused 


me. Of dueling I had, of course, heard 
repeatedly, and Rid learned to look upon 
the necessity of it as more or less impera- 
tive upon. every man in the outset of his 
career. Such was, in a great measure, the 
tone of the day; and the man who attain- 
ed a certain period of life without having 
had at least one affair of honor, was rather 
suspected of using a degree of prudent 
caution in his conduct with the world, than 
of following the popular maxim of the 
period, which said, ‘*‘ Be always ready with 
the pistol.” — 

The affair with Lord George, therefore, 
I looked upon rather as a lucky hit; I 
might as well make my début with him as 
with any other. So much, then, for the 
prejudice of the period. Now for my pri- 
vate feelings on the subject; they were, I 
confess, anything but satisfactory. With- 
out at all entering into any anticipation I 
might have felt as to the final result, I 
could not avoid feeling ashamed of myself 
for my total ignorance about the whole 
matter ; not only, as I have said, had I 
never seen a duel, but I had never fired a 
pistol twice in my life. I was naturally a 
nervous fellow, and the very idea of firing, 
at a word, wouid, I knew, render me more 
so. My dread that the peculiarity of my 
constitution might be construed into want 
of courage increased my irritability ; while 
I felt that my endeavor to acquit myself 
with all the etiquette and punctilio of the 
occasion, would inevitably lead me to the 
commission of some mistake or blunder. 

And then, as to my friends at home,’ 
what would my father say? His notions 
on the subject I knew were yery rigid, and 
only admitted the necessity of an appeal to 
arms as the very last resort. What account 
could I give him sufficiently satisfactory of 
my reasons for going out ? How would 
my mother feel, with all her aristocratic 
prejudices, when she heard of the society 
where the affair originated—when some 
glowing description of the Rooneys should 
reach her ?—and this some kind friend or 
other was certain to undertake—and, worse 
than all, Lady Julia, my high-born cousin, 
whose beauty and sarcasm had inspired me 
with a mixture of admiration and dread. 
How should I ever bear the satirical turn 
she would give the whole affair ? her malice 
increased, as it would be by the fact that 


a young and pretty girl was mixed up in 


it ; for, somehow, I must confess, a kind 
of half-flirtation had always subsisted be- 
tween my cousin and me. Her beauty, 
her wit, her fascinating manner, rendering 


- break the s) 

ment. ‘Thoughts like thesewere far from 
assuring me, and contributed but little to- 
- ward that confidence in myself I stood so 


much in need of. And, again, what if I 
were to fall? As this. thought: settled on 
my mind, I resolved to write home—not to 
my father, however. I felt a kind of con- 
straint about unburdening myself to him 
at such a moment. My mother was equal- 
ly out of the question ; in fact, a letter to 
her could .only be an apologetic narrative 
of my life in Ireland; softening down 
what she would call the atrocities of my 
associates, and giving a kind of Rembrandt 
tint to the Rooneys, which might conceal 
the more vivid coloring of their vulgarity. 
At such a moment I had no heart for this ; 
such trifling would ill suit me now. To 
Lady Julia, then, I determined to write ; 
she knew me well... Besides, I felt that, 
when I was no more, the kindliness of her 
nature would prevail, and she would re- 
member me but as the little lover that 
brought her flowers from the conservatory ; 
that wrote letters to her from Eaton; that 
wore her picture round his neck at Sand- 
hurst—and, by the bye, that picture I had 
still in my possession: this was the time 
to restore it.. I opened my writing-desk 
and took it ont. It was a strange love- 
gift, paintedwhen she was barely ten years 
old. It. represented a very lovely child, 
with dark eyes, and a straight regularity of 
feature, like a Grecian statue. . ‘The inten- 
sity of look that after years developed more 
fully, and the slight curl of the lip, that 
betrayed the incipient spirit of mockery, 
were both there: still was she very beauti- 
ful. I placed the miniature before me,and 
fixed my eyes upon it, while, carried away 
by the illusion of the moment, I burst into 
a rhapsody:ot proffered affection, while I 
vindicated «myself against any. imputation 


my intimacy with Miss Bellew might give | 


rise to. As I ‘proceeded, however, I dis- 
covered that my pleading scaree established 
my innocence even to myself ; so I turned 
away, and ounce more sat down moodily be- 
fore the fire. 

The castle clock struck two; I started 
up, somewhat ashamed of myself at not 
having complied with O’Grady’s advice, 
and at once’ threw myself on my bed, and 
fell sound asleep. Some confused im- 
pression upon my mind of a threatened 
calamity, gave a gloomy character to all 
my dreams; and more than once I awoke 


of the 


mournfully to and froyteg the: sighing 
night wind, pierced the openings of the 


worn see ent, par by peieinn teins 
sympathy, to my gloom and depression ; 
codesthonl I aasiely rallied myself from 
these foolish fancies, and again sank into 
slumber, it was always again to wake with 
the same unpleasant impressions, and with 
the same sights and sounds about me. 
Toward morning, at length I fell into a 
deep, unbroken sleep, from which I was 
awakened by'the noise of some one rudely 
drawing my curtains. I looked wp, as I 
rubbed. my eyes; it was Corny Delany, 
who with a mahogany box under his arm, 
and a little bag in his hand, stood eyeing 
me with a look, in’ which his habitual ill- 
temper was dashed with ‘a slight mixture 
of scorn and pity. - LH 

“So you are awake at last!” said he ; 
‘¢faith, and you sleep sound, and”’—this 
he muttered between his teeth—and 
maybe it’s’ sounder you'll sleep to-morrow 
night! -The captain bid me call you at’ - 
seven o’clock, and it’s near eight now. 
That bla-guard of a servant of yours 
wouldn’t get up to open the door till I 
made a cry of fire outside, and puffed a 
few mouthfuls of smoke through the key- 
hole !” 

“Well done, Corny ! 
| captain P” 

“ Where is he ? sorrow one o’ me knows ! 
Maybe at the watchhouse, maybe in 
George’s Street barrack, maybe in the 
streets, maybe—Och, troth! there’s many 
a place he might be, and good enough for 
him any of-them. \'Them’s the: tools, well 
oiled. I put flints in them.” 

“And what have you gotvin the bag, 
Corny?” ) 

‘‘Maybe you'll see: time enough. ' It’s 
the lint, the sticking-plaster, and. the 
bandages, and. the turn-an’-twist.”? .This, 
be it known, was the Delany for’ “ tourni- 
quet.” And, faith, it’s'a queer use to 
put the same bag to ; his honor the judge 
had it made to earry his notes in. Ugh, 
‘ugh, ugh! a bloody little bag it always 
was! Many’s the time I seen the poor 
creatures in the dock have to hould on by 
the spikes when they’d' see him put his 
Ihands in it! It’s not lucky, the same 
bag! ‘Will you have some brandy and 
water’ and a bit of dry toast? It’s what 
the captain always gives them the first 
When they’re used to 


But where’s the 


| 


‘time they go out. 
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it, a cup of chocolate with a, spoonful of 
whisky is a fine thing for the hand.” 9/1 
I could scarce restrain a smile at the no- 
tion of dieting a man fora duel, though, 
I confess, there seemed something exces- 
sively bloodthirsty about it. '\However, 
resolved to give Gath adoigndltindrifeta 
sion:of my coolness, I said, “Let me have 
the chocolate and.a couple of eggs.” 
__He gave grina demon might have en- 
vied, as he muttered to himself, “He wants 
‘to try and die game, ugh, ugh!” With 
these words he waddled out of the roomto 
prepare my breakfast ; his alacrity certain- 


dy in¢reased by the circumstance in which 


he was employed. Ff 


No sooner-was I alone than I opened the 


pistol-case to examine the weapons; they 


were, doubtless, good ones; but a ruder, 
more ill-fashioned, clumsy pairit would be 
impossible to conceive. 
extended nearly to the end of the barrel, 
was notched with grooves for the fingers to 
fit in ; the whole terminating in an uncouth 
knob, inlaid with small pieces. of silver, 
which at first I imagined were purely or- 
namental. On looking closer, however, I 
perceived that each of them contained a 
‘name and a date, with an ominous phrase 
beneath, which ran thus, “‘ Killed! or 
thus : ** Wounded !” 

“‘ Kgad,” thought I, ‘they are. certain- 
ly the coolest people in the world in this 
island, and have the strangest notions 
withal of cheering a man’s courage!” It 
was growing late; meanwhile; ‘so that, 
without further loss of time, I Sprang out 
of bed, and set about dressing, huddling 
my papers and Julia’s portrait into my 
writing-desk. I threw into the fire a few 
letters, and was looking about my room 
Jest anything should. haye escaped me, 
when suddenly the: quick movement of 
horses’ feet on the pavement beneath drew 
me to the window., As I looked out, I 
could just catch a glimpse of O’Grady’s 
figure as he sprang froma high tandem ; I 
then heard his foot as he mounted the 
stairs, and the next moment he was knock: 
ing at) my door. 

‘*Holloa!” cried he; ** by Jove, I have 
hadia night of it! Help me off with the 
coat, Jack, and order breakfast, with any 
numberof mutton chops. you please ; I 
never felt so voracious in my life. Karly 
rising must'be a bad thing for the health, 
if it makes @ man’s appetite so painful.” 

While I was giving my necessary direc- 
tions, O’Grady stirred up the fire, drew his 
chair close to it, and planting his feet upon 
the fender, and expanding his hands before 
the blaze, called out,— 


Lhe stock, which 
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(ties! es; quite ‘ight : cold ham and a 
| deviled vatrhiastick by all means; the 

}mulled claret must have nothing but cloves 

and a slice of -pine-apple in it; and, mind, 
don’t let them fry the kidneys in cham- 

pagne; they are fifty times better in Mo- 

selle: we’ll have the champagne au natur- 

el: there, now; shut the door, there’s a 

confounded current of air comes up that 

cold staircase. So, come. over, my boy, 

let me give yon all thenews, and to begin : 

After I parted with you, I went over to De 

Vere’s quarters, and heard that he had just 

changed his clothes and driven over to 

Clare Street : I followed immediately, but; 

as ill-Inck would have it, he left that just 

five minutes before, with Watson of the 

5th, who lives in one of the hotels near ; 

this, you know, looked like business, and, 

as they told me they were to. be back in 

half an hour, I cut into a rubber of whist 

with Darcy and the rést of them, where, 

what betweenlosing heavily,and waiting for 

those fellows, I never got up till half-past 

four; which I did, minus Paul’s check, 

all the loose cash about me, and a bill for 

one hundred and ‘thirty to Vaughan. 

Pleasant, all that, wasn’t it ? Monk, who 
took my place, told me that De Vere and 
| Watson were gone out together to the 
park, where I should certainly find them. 
Off then I set for the Phenix, and, just as 
I was entering the. gate of the lodge, a 
chaise, covered with portmanteaux and hat 
boxes, drove past me; I had just time to 
catch a glimpse of De Vere’s face, as the 
light fell suddenly upon it; L turned as 
quick as possible, and gave chase down Bar- 
rack Street ; we flew, he leading, and I en- 
deayored to keep up; but my poor hack 
was so done up, between waiting at the 
club andthe sharp drive, that-I found we 
couldn’t keep up the pace; fortunately, 
however, a string of coal cars blocked up 
Essex! bridge, upon which my friend came 
to a check, and Ialso. I jumped out im+ 
mediately, and running forward, just: got 
in the nick, as they were onceimore about 
to move forward. ‘Ah ! Dudley,’ cried I, 
‘I’ve had a sharp run for it, but by good 
fortune have found you jat last.? “I wish 
you had seen his face as: I said these words; 
he leaned forward in the carnage, so as 
completely to prevent Watson, who was 
with him,:overhearing what passed. 

** Miy lvask, said he, endeavoring to 
geti up a little of his habitual coolness 
“may Lask, what so very pressing has sent 
you in pursuit of me ?? 

«Nothing which should cause your 
present uneasiness,’ replied I,in.a tone and 
a look he-could mot mistake. 


AN JA OR STIL OE AN 


«<Eh—aw! ‘Gon’t take you 3 
| a ything ge ne Wrong eid ME Nd Tet Led) ot 
a ‘©Vou ve capi tal ‘memor Y; lord, 
are : Geeyer prey eall it't0 yocwoaid 
or a “moments, ‘and it will ‘save WS 
_. both a deal of tr uble. My business with 
| on the part of Mr. Hinton, and I 


to request you will, at once, refer me 
to a friend.’ oi sees, 2 Seok bral 

«¢Eh! you want to fight? is that it? 
T say, Watson, they want to make a quar- 
rel out of that foolish affair I told you of? 

«<<Ts Major Watson your friend on this 
oecasion, my lord ?” 

«No; oh no; that is, I didn’t say—I 
told Watson how they walked into me for 
three hundred at Rooney’s—must confess 
T deserve it richly for dining among such 


a set of fellows; and, as I’ve paid the} 


money, and cut the whole concern, I don’t 
see what more’s expected of me.’ 

«©<We have very little expectation, my 
lord, but a slight hope that you'll not dis- 
grace the cloth you wear, and the profes- 
sion you follow.’ 

«<*T say, Watson, do you think I ought 
to take notice of these words ?” 

«‘¢Would your lordship like them 
stronger?” 

«<<One moment, if you please, Captain 
O’Grady,’ said Major Watson, as, opening 
the door of the chaise, he sprang out. 
‘Lord Dudley de Vere has detailed to me, 
and of course ‘correctly, the whole of his 
last night’s proceedings. He has expressed 
himself as ready and anxious to apologize 
to your friend for any offense he may 
haye given him; in fact, that their fam- 
ilies are in some way connected, and any 
falling out would be a very unhappy thing 
between them; and, last of all, Lord 
Dudley has resigned his appointment as 
aide-de-camp, and resolved on leaving Tre- 
land. In tavo hours more he will sail from 
this; so 1 trust that, under every circum- 
stance, you will see the propriety of not 
pressing the affair any farther.’ 

‘© ¢With the apology— 

‘<¢<¢That, of course,’ said Watson. 

<< <T say,’ cried De Vere, “we shall be late 
at the Pigeon-house : it’s half-past seven.’ 

‘© Watson whispered a few words into 
his ear; he was silent for a second, and a 
slight crimson flush settled on his cheek, 

«<Tt won’t do for me if they talk of 
this afterwards; but tell him—I mean 
Hinton—that T am sorry; that is, I wish 
him to forgive 

««<There, there, said .I, impatiently, 
‘drive on, that is quite enough.’ 

«The next moment the chaise was out 
of sight, and I leaned against the ballus- 
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trade of the bridge, with a sick feeling at 
my heart I never felt before. Vaughan 
came by at the moment with his tandem ; 
so I made him turn about and set me 
down; and here I am, my boy, now that 
my qualmishness has passed off, ready to 
eat you out of house and home, if the 
means would only present themselyes.” — 

Here ended O’Grady’s narrative, and, as 
breakfast very shortly after made its ap- 
pearance, our conyersation dropped into 
woken, disjointed sentences ; the ‘burden 
of which, on his part, was, that although 
no man could deserve more gratitude 
from the household and the garrison gen- 
erally than myself for being the means of 
exporting Lord George, yet, that under 
every view of the case, all effort should be 
made to prevent publicity, and stop the 
current of scandal such an event was cal- 
culated to give rise to in the city. 

‘No fear of that, I hope ?” said I. 

«‘ Bvery fear, my dear boy. We live ina 
village here; every man hears his friend’s 
watch tick, and every lady knows what 
her neighbor paid for her paste diamonds. 
However, be comforted; your reputation 
will scarcely stretch across the channel ; 
and one’s notoriety must have strong 
claims before it pass the custom-house at 
Liverpool.” 

‘¢ Well that is something ; but, hang it, 
O’Grady, I wish I had had a shot at him.” 

‘Of course you do; nothing more nat- 
ural, and, at the same time, if you care 
for the lady, nothing more unreasonable. 
Do what you will, her name will be mixed 
up in the matter; but had it gone farther 
she must have been deeply compromised 
between you. You are too young, Jack, 
to understand much of this ; but, take my 
word for it,—fight-about your sister, your 
aunt, your “maternal grandmother, if you 
like, but never forthe girl you are about 
to marry. It involves a false position to 
both her and yourself ; and now that I am 
giving advice, just give me another cutlet. 
I say, Corny, any hot potatoes ?” 

‘Thim ‘was hot.a while ago,” said 
Corny, without taking his hands from his 
pockets. 

«Well, it is pleasant to know even that. 
Put that pistol-ease back again. Ah! 
there goes Vaughan ; I want a word with 
him.” 

So saying, he sprang up and hastened 
downstairs. 

«‘ What did he say I was to do with the 
pistols?” said Corny, as he polished the 
ease with the ample cuff of his coat. 

“You are to put them by—we shan’t 
want them this morning.” 
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‘© And there is to be no dewil after all,” | 


said he, with a most fiendish grin. ‘Ugh, 
ugh, didn’t I know it. Ye’s come from 
the wrong side of the water for that. It’s 
little powder ye blaze, for all your talk- 
ine?’ : 4 

Taking out one of the pistols as he 
spoke, he examined the lock for afew min- 
utes patiently, and then muttered to him- 
self—“ Wasn’t I right to put in the ould 
flints ? The devil a more ye’d be doing, I 
guessed, nor making a flash in the pan!” 

It was rather difficult, even with every 
allowance for Mr. Delany’s temper, to sub- 
mit to his insolence patiently. After all, 
there was nothing better to be done; for 
Corny was even greater in reply than attack, 
and any rejoinder on my part would unques- 
tionably have made me fare the worse. 
Endeavoring, therefore, to hum a tune, I 
strolled to the window and looked out ; 
while the imperturbable Corny, opening 
the opposite sash, squibbed off both pistols 
previous to replacing them in the box, 

IT cannot say what it was in the gesture 
and the action of this little fiend, but, 
somehow, the air of absurdity thus thrown 
over our quarrel by this ludicrous termi- 
nation, hurt me deeply ; and Corny’s face 

as he snapped the trigger, was a direct in- 
sult. All my self-respect, all my self-ap- 
proval, gave way in a moment, and I could 
think of nothing but Cross Corny’s com- 
mentary on my courage. 

“Yes,” said I, half aloud, ‘it is a con- 
founded country! If for nothing else, 
that every class and condition of man 
thinks himself capable to pronounce upon 
his neighbor. Hard drink and dueling are 
the national penates ; and Heaven help 
him who does not adopt the religion of the 
land! My English servant would as soon 
haye thought of criticising a chorus of 
Euripides as my conduct; and yet this lit- 


tle wretch not only does so, but does it to | 


my face, superadding a sneer upon my 
country.” 

This, like many other of my early re- 
flections on Ireland, had its grain of 
truth and its bushel of fallacy; and before 
I quitted the land I learned to make the 
distinction. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PARTING. 


From motives of delicacy toward Miss 
Bellew, I did not call that day at the 
Rooneys’. For many months such an omis- 
sion on my part had never occurred. Ac- 
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cordingly, when O’Graay returned at night 
to the castle, he laughingly told me that 
the house was in half mourning. Paul sat — 
moodily over his, wine, scarce lifting his 
head, and looking what he himself called 
nonsuited. Mrs. Paul, whose grief was al- 
ways in the active mood, sobbed, hiccough- 
ed, gulped, and waved her arms as if she 
had lost a near relative. Miss Bellew did 
not appear at all; and Phil discovered that 
she had written home that morning, re- 
questing her father to send for her without 
loss of time. ‘‘ The. affair, as you see,” 
continued O’Grady, ‘‘has turned out ill 
for all parties. Dudley has lost his post, 
you your mistress, and I] my money; a 
pretty good illustration how much mis- 
chief a mere fool can at any moment make 
in society.” 

It was about four_o’clock in the after- 
noon when I mounted my horse to ride 
over-to Stephen’s Green. As I passed 
slowly along Dame Street, my attention 
was called to a large placard which, in 
front of a house opposite the lower castle — 
gate, had attracted a considerable crowd 
around it. I was spared the necessity of 
stopping to read by the hoarse shont of a 
ragged ruffian who elbowed his way through 
the mob, carrying on one arm a mass of 
printed handbills, the other hand he held 
beside his mouth to aid the energy of his 
declamation. ‘‘ Here’s the full and trne 
account,” cried he, ‘‘of the bloody and 
me-lan-cho-ly duel that tuk place yester- 
day morning in the Phaynix Park between 
Lord Dudley de Vere and Mr. Hinton, two 
edge-du-congs to his grace the lord-liftin- 
int, wid all the particulars, for one ha’- 
penny.” 

**Here’s the whole correspondence be- 
tween the castle bucks,” shouted a rival 
publisher,—the Colburn to this Bentley, 
—‘‘wid a beautiful new song to an old 
tune, 


«Bang it up, bang it up to the lady in the 


Green.’ ” 


‘“Give me one, if you please,” said a 
motherly-looking woman in a gray cloak. 

‘No, ma’am, a penny,” responded the 
vendor. ‘The bloody fight for a half- 
penny! What!” said he, ‘would you 
have an Irish melody and the picture of an 
illegant female for a copper 2?” 

“Sing us the song, Peter,” called out 
another. 

‘This is too bad!” said I, passionately, 
as driving the spurs into my horse, I dash- 
ed through the ragged mob, upsetting and 
overturning all before me. Not, however, 
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hai Isto: rm of offensive epithets, followed 
me as 1 we ite re 4 slateals MAD iJ ti pen 
Se tw s, I confess, some time before T re- 
overed = ih ere enough to think of 
‘yisit. For myself, individually, I cared 
little or nothing; but who could tell in 
what form these things might reach my 
friends in England ? How garbled! how 
exaggerated ! how totally perverted !—and 
then, too, Miss Bellew! It was evident 
that she was alluded to. I trembled to 
think that her name, polluted by the lips 
of such wretches as these, should be cried 
through the dark alleys and puriieus of 
the capital, a scoff and a mockery among 
the very outcasts of vice ! 
As I turned the corner of Grafton Street, 
a showy carriage with four gray horses 
passed me by. I knew it was the Rooney 
equipage, and, although fora moment Twas 
chagrined that the object of my visit was 
defeated, on second thoughts I satisfied 
myself that, perhaps, it was quite as well ; 
so I rode on to leave my card. On reach- 
ing the door, from which already some 
yisitors were turning away, I discovered 
that I had forgotten my ticket-case ; so I 
dismounted to write my name in the visit- 
ing-book: for this observance among great 
people Mrs. Rooney had borrowed, to the 
manifest horror and dismay of many re- 
spectable citizens. 
‘© A note for you, sir,” said the butler, 
in his most silvery accent, as he placed a 
small sealed billet in my hand. 1 opened 
it hastily. It contained_but two lines : 
‘Miss Bellew requests Mr. Hinton will 
kindly favor her-with a few moments’ con- 
yersation at an early opportunity.” 
“1s Miss Bellew at home?” 


‘“©Yes, sir,” said the servant, who stood, | 


waiting to precede me upstairs, and an- 
nounce me, 

«Mr. Hinton,” said the man; and the 
words echoed in the empty drawing-room 
as he closed the door behind me: the next 
moment I heard the rustle of asilk dress, 
and Miss Bellew came out of the boudoir 
and walked toward me. Contrary to her 
usual habit—which was to hold out her 
hand to me—she now came timidly, hesi- 
tatingly forward; her eyes downeast, and 
her whole air and appearance indicating 
not only the traces of sorrow, but of physi- 
cal suffering. 


«¢ Mr. Hinton,” said she, in a voice every | 
accent of which vibrated in my heart, * qT} 
‘mistaken me ! 


have taken the liberty to ask a few mo- 


ments’ interview with you ; for, although | pose 
‘itate in my reply ; far from it: indeed, the 


it is not only probable, but almost certain, 


BAAR Ti ACK HINTON. Laas 
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‘last few words. 
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shall not Hage yet I wish to ex- 
plain certain portions | -my conduct, and, — 
indeed, to make them the reason of a fa-_ 
yor eth to ask at your hand.” 
«Permit me to interrupt you for a mo- 
ment,” said I. ‘‘It is Soe alee ain- 
ful the matter you would speak of is to 


you: you have no need of explanation, 


least of all to me. By accident I over- 
heard that which, however high my esteem 
for Miss Bellew before, could but elevate 
her in my eyes. Pass then at once, I be- 
seech you, to what you call a favor: there 
is no service you can seek for—” 

«<T thank you,” replied she, in a voice 
scarcely articulate; ‘you have, indeed, 
spared me much, in not asking me to speak 
of what it is misery enough to remember ; 
but it is not the first time my unprotected 
position in this house has exposed me to 
outrage, though assuredly it shall be the 
last’. The tone of indignation she spoke 
in supplied her with energy as she hurried- 
ly continued:  ‘* Already, Mr. Hinton, 
persons have dared to build a scandal upon 
the frail foundation of this insolent wager. 
Your name has been mixed up with it in 
such a way that no possible intercourse 
could exist between us without being con- 
strued into evidence of a falsehood ; there- 
fore, I have made up my mind to ask you 
to discontinue your visits here for the few 
days I may yet remain. 1 have already 
written home—the answer may arrive the 
day after to-morrow; and, while I feel 
that- I but ill-repay the hospitality and 


|kindness I have received and haye met 


with, in closing the door to a most valued 
guest, 1 am assured you will understand 
and approve my motives, and not refuse 
me my request.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being in 
some way Chguged in her service, IT had. 
listened with a throbbing heart up to the 
moment she concluded. Nothing could so 
completely overthrow all my hopes as these 
Seeing my silence and 
my confusion—for I knew not what to 
say—she added in a slightly tremulous 
yoice,— 

‘| am sorry, Mr. Hinton, that my little 
knowledge of the world should have led 


|me into this indiscretion. I perceive from 


| your manner that I have 


asked a sacrifice 
you are unwilling to make: I ought to 
have known that habits have their influ- 
ence as well as inclinations, and that this 
house being the resort of your friends—” 
“Qh, how much—how cruelly you have 
Not on this account—not 
for such reasons as you suppose did I hes- 
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‘very cause which made me a frequent vis- 
itor of this house is that which now ren- 

ders me unable to answer you.” A slight 
flush upon her cheek and a tremulous mo- 
tion of her lip prevented my adding more. 

Fear not, Miss Bellew,” said I—*<fear 
not from me : however different the feeling 
that would prompt it, no speech of mine 
‘shall cause you pain to listen to, however 
the buried thought may rack my own 
bosom. You shall have your request: 
good bye.” 

““Nay, nay, not so,” said she, as she 
raised her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
gave a soft but sickly smile; “‘ you mustn’t 
go without my thanking you for all your 
kindness. It may so chance that one day 
or other you will visit the wild west ; if so, 
pray don’t forget that my father, of whom 
you have heard me speak so much, would 
be but too happy to thank one who has 
been so kind to his daughter; and if that 
day should come”—here a slight gleam of 
animation shot across her features—‘‘I 
beseech you not to think, from what you 
will see of me there, that I have forgotten 
all your good teaching, and all your les- 
sons about London manners, though I 
sadly fear that neither my dress nor de- 
portment will testify in my favor; and so 
good bye.” She drew her glove from her 
hand as she spoke. I raised the taper fin- 
gers respectfully to my lips, and, without 
venturing another look, muttered ‘‘ Good 
bye,” and left the room. 

As step by step I loitered on the stairs, 
I struggled with myself against the rising 
temptation to hurry back to her presence, 
and tell her that, although hitherto the 
fancied security of meeting her every day 
had made me a stranger to my own emo- 
tions, the hour of parting had dispelled the 
illusion—the thought of separation had 
unveiled the depths of my heart, and told 
me that I loved her. Was this true? It 
was. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LETTER FROM HOME, 


FEIGNING illness to O’Grady as the 
reason of my not going to the Rooneys’, I 
kept my quarters for several days ; during 
which time it required all my resolution 
to enable me to keep my promise; and 
scarcely an hour of the day went over 
without my feeling tempted to mount my 
horse, and try if, perchance, I could not 
catch even a passing look at her once 
more. Miss Bellew was the first woman 
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who had ever treated me as a man : this, 
in itself, had a strong hold on my feelings, 
for, after all, what flattery is there so art- 
ful as that which invests us with a charac- 
ter to which we feel in our hearts our pre- 
tension is doubtful? Why has college life 
—why has the army—such a claim upoh 
our gratitude at our outset in the world ? 
Is it not the acknowledgment of our man- 
hood ? And for the same reason the man 
who first discounts our bill, and the woman 
who first receives our addresses, have an 
unqualified right to our regard for ever- 
more. 

It is the sense of what we seem to. others 
that moulds and fashions us through life ; 
and how many a character that seems 
graven in letters of adamant, took its type, 
after all, from some chance or casual cir- 
cumstance, some passing remark, some 
hazarded expression! We begin by simu- 
lating a part, and we end by dovetailing it 
into our nature ; thence the change which 
a first passion works in every young mind. 
The ambition to be loved, the desire to 
win affection, teach us those ways of pleas- 
ing, which whether real or affected, be- 
come part and parcel of ourselves. Little 
know we that in the passion we believe to 
be the most disinterested, how much of 
pure egotism is mixed up: and well is it 
for us such is the case. The imaginary 
standard we set up before ourselves is a 
goal to strive for, an object of high hope 
before us; and few, if any, of our bolder 
enterprises in after life have not their birth 
in the cradle of first love. 

The accolade that in olden days by its 
magic touch converted the humble squire 
into the spurred and belted knight, had no 
such charm as the first beam from a bright 
eye when, fallen upon the hidden depths 
of our heart, it has shown us a mine of 
rich thoughts, of dazzling hopes, of bright 
desires. This, indeed, is a change; and 
who is there, having felt it, has not walked 
forth a prouder and a nobler spirit ? 

Thoughts like these came rushing on 
my mind as I reflected on my passion for 
Louisa Bellew ; and as I walked my room 
my heart bounded with elation, and my 
step grew firm in its tread; for I felt that 
already a new influence was beaming on 
me, a new light was shining upon my path 
in life. Musing thus, I paid but little at- 
tention to my servant, who had just left a 
letter upon my table ; my eye, at length, 
glanced at the address, which I perceived 
was in my mother’s handwriting ; I opened 
it somewhat carelessly, for somehow my 
dear mother’s letters had gradually de- 
creased in their interest as my anti-Irish 
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before; and as I 
| of her opinions, 
or 1d to mistrust 
uth of | others. The letter, as 
usual, was crossed and recrossed : for noth- 
ing, after all, was so thorough a criterion 
of fashion as a penurious avoidance of post- 
age. and, in consequence, searcely a portion 
0 ong was uncovered by ink. The 
detail of balls and dinners, the on dits of 
the town, the rumored changes in the min- 
istry, who was to come in and who to go 
out, whether Lord Arthur got a regiment, 
or Lady Mary a son, had all become com- 
aratiyely uninteresting tome. What we 
ow and what we live in is the world to 
us; and the arrival of a new bear is as 
much a matter of interest in the prairies of 
the far West, as the first night of a new 
ballet in the circles of Paris. In all prob- 
ability, therefore, after satisfying myself 
that my friends were well, I should have 
been undutiful enough to put my mother’s 
letter to bed in a card-rack without any 
very immediate attention of disturbing its 
slumbers, when suddenly the word Rooney 
attracted my eye, and at once awakened 
my curiosity. How the name of these 
people should have come to my mother’s 
aristocratic ears I could not conceive ; for, 
although I had myself begun a letter about 
them, yet, on second thoughts, I deemed 
it better to consign it to the fire than risk 
a discovery by no means necessary. 


I now sat patiently down before the fire, | 


resolved to spell over the letter from be- 
ginning to end, and suffer nothing to 
escape me. All her Jetters, like the pre- 
amble of a deed, began with a certain for- 
mula—a species of lamentation over her 
wretched health ; the difficulty of her case, 
which, consisting in the absence of all 
symptoms, had puzzled the faculty for 
years long—the inclemency of the weather, 
which by some fatality of fortune was sure 
to be rainy when Dr. Y. said it ought 
to be fine, and oppressively hot when he 
assured her she required a bracing element; 
besides, it was evident the medical men 
mistook her case, and what chance had she 
with Providence and the College of Phy- 
sicians against her! Then every one was 
unkind—nobody believed her sick, or 
thought her valuable life in danger, al- 
though from four o’clock in the afternoon 
to the same hour the next morning, she 
was continually before their eyes, driving 
in the park, Visiting, dining, and even 
dancing ; in fact, exerting herself in every 
imaginable shape and form for the sake of 
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|Madrid as ambassador; to 


v1 


an ungrateful world that had nothing but “4 
hollow civilities to show her, instead of 


tears for her sufferings Skimming my 
hit over this I came at length to 
ie well-known paneerane which always 
concluded this exordium, and which [ 
could have repeated by heart, the purport 
of it being simply a prophetic menace, of 
what would be the state, what the feel- 
ings, of various persons unknown, when 
at her demise they discovered how unjust- 
ly, how ungenerously, how eruelly the 
had complimented her upon her healt 
and looks during her lifetime. The un- 
dying remorse of those unfeeling wretches, 
among whom it was very plain my father 
was numbered, was expatiated upon with 
much force and Christian charity ; for as 
certain joint-stock companies contrive in 
their advertisements to give an apparent 
stability to their firm, fy quoting some 
well-known Coutts or Drummond as their 
banker, so my poor mother, by simply in- 
troducing the word ‘ Providence” into all 
her worldly transactions, thought she was 
discharging the most rigid of Christian 
duties, and securing a happy retreat for 
her when that day should arrive, when 
neither rouge, nor false hair, would supply 
the deficiencies of youth, and death should 
unlock the jaw the dentist had furnished. 
After this came the column of court gos- 
sip, the last pun of the prince, and a 
“mot” of Mr. Canning. ‘‘ We hope,” 
continued she, ‘‘ poor Somerset will go to 
refuse him 
would be a great cruelty, as he has been 
ordered by his medical men to try a sonth- 
erly climate—hum—ah—Lady Jane to re- 
place Miss Barclay with the Landgravine.” 
Very stupid all this; but come, here we 
have it, the writing too changes, as if a 
different spirit had dictated it. ‘*'Two 
o'clock. I’ve just returned from the Gre- 
villes’, seriously ill from the effects of the 
news that has reached me. Wretched boy ! 
what have you done? What frightful 
career of imprudence haye you entered 
upon ? Write to me at once; for although 
I shall take immediate steps for your re- 
call, I shall be in a fever of impatience till 
you tell me all about it. Poor dear Lord 
Dudley de Vere, how I love him for the 
way he speaks of you ; for although, evi- 
dently, your conduct to him has been 
something very gross, yet his language re- 
specting you is marked, not only by for- 
pearance, but by kindness. Indeed, he at- 
tributes the spirit you have manifested to 
the instigation of another member of the 
staff, whose name, with his habitual delica- 


cy, we could not prevail upon him to dis- 
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close. His account of that wretched coun- 
try is distressing indeed; the frightful 
state of society, the barbarism of the na- 
tives, and the frequency of bloodshed. I 
shall not close my eyes to-night thinking 
of you ; though he has endeavored to reas- 
sure me, by telling us, that as the castle is 
a strong place, and a considerable military 
force always there, you are in comparative 
safety. But, my dear child, who are these 
frightful Rogneys, with the odious house 
where all this gambling and ruin goes for- 
ward ? How feelingly poor Lord Dudley 
spoke of the trials young men are exposed 
to. His parents have indeed a treasure in 
him. Rooney appears to be a money-lend- 
er, a usurer—most probably a Jew. His 
wretched wife, what can she be ? and that 
designing minx, niece, daughter, or what- 
ever this Miss Belloo—what.a shocking 
name—may be! ‘To think you should 
have fallen among such people. Lord 
George’s debts are, they say, very consid- 
erable, all owing, as he assures me, to his 
unfortunate acquaintance with this Rooney, 
with whom he appears to have had bill 
transactions for some time past. If your 
difficulties were only on the score of money, 
I should think little of it; but a quarrel- 
some, rancorous spirit, a taste for low com- 
pany and vulgar associates, and a tendency 
to drink—these, indeed, are very shocking 
features, and calculated to inflict much 
misery on your parents. 

** However, let us, as far as possible, en- 
deavor to repair the mishap. I write by 
this post to this Mr. Rooney, requesting 
him to send in his account to your father, 
aud that in future any’dinners, or wine, 
you may have at his house, will not be paid 
for, as you are under age. I shall also let 
him know that the obscurity of his rank in 
life, and the benighted state of the coun- 
try he lives in, shall prove no safeguard to 
him from our vigilance ; and as the chan- 
cellor dines with us to-morrow, I think of 
asking him if he couldn’t be punished some 
way. ‘L'ransportation, they tell me, has al- 
ready nearly got rid of the gipsies. As for 
yourself, make your arrangements to return 
immediately ; for although your father 
knows nothing about it, I intend to ask 
Sir Henry Gordon to call on the Duke of 
York, and contrive an exchange for you. 
How I hate this secret adviser of yours— 
how I detest the Rooneys—how I abhor 
the Irish. You have only to come back 
with long hair, and the frightful accent, to 
break the heart of your affectionate, but 
afflicted mother. 

** Your cousin Julia desires her regards, 
I must say, she has not showna due respect 
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to my feelings since the arrival of this sad _ 
intelligence; it is only this minute she has © 
finished a caricature of you, making love 
to.a wild Irish girl with wings. This is 
not only cruel toward me, but an unbecom- 
ing sarcasm toward a wretched people, to 
whom the visitations of Providence should 
not. be made matters of reproach.” 

Thus concluded this famous epistle, at 
which, notwithstanding that every line 
offended me deeply, I could not refrain 
from bursting into laughter. My opinion 
of Lord Dudley had certainly not been of 
the highest ; but yet was I totally unpre- 
pared for the apparent depth of villainy 
his character possessed. But I knew not 
then how strong an alloy of cunning ex- 
ists in every fool; and how, almost inva-. 
riably, a narrow intellect and a malevolent 
disposition are associated in the same in- 
dividual, 

There is no prejudice more popular, nor 
is there any which is better worth refuting, 
than that which attributes to folly certain 
good qualities of heart, as a kind of com- 
pensation for the deficiency in those of the 
head. Now, although there are of course. 
instances to the contrary, yet will the fact 
be found generally true, that inferiority 
of mind has its influence in producing a 
mischievous disposition. Unable to carry 
on any lengthened chain of reasoning, the 
man of narrow intellect looks for some im- ° 
mediate result, and in his anxiety to attain 
his object, forgetful of the value of both 
character and credit, he is prepared to 
sacrifice the whole game of life, provided 
he secure but the odd trick. Besides, the 
very insufficiency of his resources leads him 
out of himself for his enjoyments and his 
occupations. Watching, therefore, the 
game of life he gradually acquires a certain 
Jow and underhand cunning, which, being 
mistaken by himself for ability, he omits 
no occasion to display it; and hence be- 
gins the petty warfare of malice he wages 
against the world with all the spitefal in- 
genuity and malevolence of a monkey, 

I could trace through all my mother’s 
letter the dexterity with which Lord Dud- 
ley avoided committing himself respecting 
me, while his delicacy regarding O’Grady’s 
name was equally conspicuous to a certain 
extent. He might have been excused if he 
bore no good-will to one+or other of us; 
but what could palliate his ingratitude to 
the Rooneys? what could gloss over the 
base return he made them for all their hos- 
pitalities and attention For nothing was 
more clear than that the light in which he 
represented them tomy mother made them 
appear as low and intriguing adventurers. 
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- This came ore Ne eat should 
Isa of the threatened er to them. In 
it a position would it place me before 
those who-had been uniformly kind and 


. 


d-natured toward me : the very thought: 


f this nearly drove me to distraction ; 
and I confess it was in no dutiful mood I 
crushed up the epistle in my hand, and 
walked my room in an agony of shame 
and yexation. food ath 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MORNING IN TOWN, | 


THE morning after the receipt of the 
letter, the contents of which I have in part 
made known to the reader, O’Grady called 
on me to accompany him into the city. 

<‘T am on a borrowing expedition, Jack,” 
cried he, ‘‘and there’s nothing like having 
anew face with one. Cavendish, Hopeton, 
and the rest of them are so well known, 
it’s of no use having them. But you, my 
boy, you’re fresh, your smooth chin does 
not look like a protested bill, and you have 
got an easy, careless manner, a kind of un- 
suspicious look about you, @ man never has 
after a bailiff has given him an epaulette 
of five dirty fingers.” 

«<But, Phil,” said I, “if you really want 
money—” 

“My very excellent young friend,” in- 
terrupted he, in a kind of sermon voice, 
“ don’t finish it, I beseech you; that is the 
very last thing in the way of exchequer a 
gentleman is ever driven to—borrowing 
from a friend. Heaven forbid! But even 
supposing the case that one’s friend has 
money, why the presumption is, that he 
must have borrowed it himself ; so that you 
are sponging upon his ingenuity, not his 


income: besides, why ‘riddle one’s own) 


ships while there is an enemy before us to 
fight. 
lenders, the usurers, the stock-broking 
knayes at fifty per cent. that the world is 
glutted with ; these are the ‘true game for 
a sporting gentleman, who would rather 
harpoon a shark any day than spear a 
salmon.” 

“But what’s become of Paul? 
not available ?” 


Is he 


z . | 
«Don’t you know what has happencd | 
there? But I was forgetting you’ve kept 


the house this week past. In the first 
place, Za belle Louise has gone home ; Paul 
has taken his departure for the circuit ; 


and Mrs. Paul, after three days’ sharp, 


hysterics, has left town for her villa’ near 


Bray,—old Harvey finding it, doubtless, 


Please to remember the money- | 


{more convenient to visit her there with 
twenty guineas for his fee, than to receive 
one for his call at Stephen’s Green.” 
~ “And what is supposed to be the cause 
of all this ?” said I, scarce able to conceal 
my agitation. Bis, Peale ai 

‘<The report goes,” replied he, ‘‘ that 
some bank has broke in Calcutta or the 
|Gaucasus, or somewhere; or that some 


-|gold-mine in Peru, in which Paul had a 
-|share, has all turned out to be only ae 
et 


goods; for it was on the receipt of a letter, 
on the very morning of Paul’s departure, 
that she took so dangerously ill; and as 
Paul, in his confusion, brought the attor- 
ney instead of the surgeon-general, the 
case became alarming; and they gave her 
so much ether and sal volatile, that it re- 
quired the united strength of the family to 
keep her from ascending like a balloon. 
However, the worst of it all is, the house 
is shut, the windows closed, and where 
lately on the door-steps a pair of yel- 
low plushed breeches figured bright and 
splendent as the glorious sun, a dusky- 
looking planet in threadbare black now 
informs you that the family are from 
home, and not expected back for the sum- 
mer.” 

‘Perhaps I can explain the mystery,” 
said I, as a blush of shame burnt on my 
cheek ; ‘‘read this.” So saying, I handed 
O’Grady the letter, doubled down at the 
part where Lord Dudley’s mention of the 
Rooneys began. Grieved as I felt thus to 
/expose the absurd folly of my mother’s 
conduct, yet I felt the necessity of having 
‘at least one friend to advise’ with, and 
that, to render his counsel of any value, a 
perfect candor on my part was equally im- 
perative. 

While his eye glanced over the lines, 1 
walked toward-the window, expecting at 
each moment some open burst of indigna- 
‘tion would escape him—some outbreak of 
passionate warmth—at the cold-blooded 
‘ingratitude and malevolence of one whom 
previously we had regarded but as a fool. 
Not so; on the contrary, he read the let- 
ter to the end with an unchanged counte- 
nance, folded it up with great composure, 
and then, turning his back to the fire, he 
burst out into a fit of the most immoder- 
ate laughter. 

‘Look you, Jack,” cried he, in a voice 
almost suffocated with the emotion, ‘1 
am a poor man, have scarcely a guinea I 
can call my own, yet I’d have given the 
‘best hack in my stable to have seen tlre 
_Rooneys reading that letter. There, there; 
about villainy, in- 
The fun of it, 


don’t talk to me, boy, 


| gratitude, and so forth. 
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man, covers “all the rest. Only to think 
of Mr. Paul Rooney, the Amphitryon of 
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viceroys, chancellors, bishops, major-gener- 


als, and lord mayors, asked for his bill ; 
to score up all your champagne and 
curagoa—your turtle, your deviled kidneys 
—all the heavy brigade of your grand 
dinners, and all the light infantry of lunch- 


eons, breakfasts, grilled bones, and sand- 
The Lord forgive your mother 


wiches ! 
for putting it in-his head! My chalk 
would be a fearful one—not to speak of 
the ugly item of cash advanced. Oh! 
itll kill me—I know that. Don’t look so 
serious, man}; you may live fifty years, 
. and never have so good a joke to laugh at. 


Tell me, Jack, do you think your mother: 


has kept a copy of the letter? I would 
give my right eye for it. What a fearful 
temper Paul will be in on cireuit ; and as 
to Mrs. Rooney, it will go hard with her 
but she cuts the whole aristocracy for: at 
least a week! There never was anything 
like it,—to hint at transporting the Prin- 
cess O'Toole, whose ancestor was here in 
the time of Moses. Ah, Jack, how little 
respect your mother appears to have for an 
old family! She evidently has no classical 
associations to hallow her memory withal.” 

“‘T confess,” said I, somewhat tartly, 
‘had I anticipated the spirit with which 
you have taken up this matter, I doubt 
whether I should haye shown you the 
letter.” 


“And if you had not,” replied he, “I'd | 


not have forgiven 
death. Next to a legacy, a good laugh is 
the best thing I know; indeed, sometimes 
it is better, for you can’t be choused out 
of it by your lawyer.” 

“Laughing is a very excellent practice, 
no doubt ; but I looked for some advice.” 

‘“Advice! to be sure, my boy; and so 
you shall have it. Only.give me a good 
training-canter of a hearty laugh, and 
yow’ll see what running I’ll make when it 
comes to sound discretion afterwards. The 
fun cf a man’s temperament is like the 
froth on your champagne—while it gives a 
zest to the liquor of life by its lightness 
and its sparkle, it neither detracts from 
the flavor nor the strength of the beverage. 
At the same time, when I begin to froth 
up, don’t expect me to sober down before 
twenty-four hours. So take your hat, 
come ulong into town, and thank your 
stars that you have been able to delight 
the heart of aman who’s trying to get a bill 
discounted. New, hear me, Jack,” said 
he, as we descended the stairs, “if you 
expect me to conduct myself with becom- 
ing gravity and decorum, you had better 


you till the day of my) 


aie io a 


avoid any mention of tne Rooneys for the 
rest of the day; and now a Vouvrage.” 

As we proceeded down Dame Street, my 
friend scientifically explained to me the 
various modes there were of obtaining 
monepon loam si 970 yhensd alte > 

“don’t speak,” said he, ** of those cases 
where a man has landed security, or prop- 
erty of one kind or other, or even expec=— 
tations, because all these are easy—the 
mere rule of three in-financial arithmetic. 
What I mean are the decimal fractions of 
a man’s difficulties; when, with as many 
writs against him as would make a carpet 
for his bedroom, he can still go out with 
an empty pocket in the morning, and come 
back with it furnished atnight. And now 
to begin. The maxims of the sporting’ 
world are singularly applicable to the prac- 
tice before us. You're told that before you 
enter a. preserve, your first duty is to see 
that your gun is properly loaded—all the 
better if it be a double-barreled one. Now 
look here,”—as he spoke, he drew from his: 
sabretasche five bills for one hundred 
pounds each,—‘‘ you see I am similarly 
prepared. The game may get up at any 
moment, and_not find me at half-cock; 
and although I only go out for asingle bird 
—that is, but one hundred—yet, if by good 
luck I flush a covey, you see I am ready 
for them all. The doctrine of chances 
shows us that five to one is better than an 
even bet; so, by scattering these five bills 
in different directions, the odds are exactly 
so many in my favor that I raise a hundred 
somewhere.” 

**And now,” said I, ‘where does the 
game lie ?” 

**T’m coming to that, Jack. Your rich 
preserves are all about the neighborhood of 
Clare Street, Park Street, Merrion Street, 
and that direction. With them, alas! I 
have nothing todo. My broad acres have 
long since taken wings to themselves: and 
I fear a mortgage upon Mount O’Grady, as 
it at present exists, would be a poor reme- ° 
dy for an empty pocket. The rich money- 
lenders despise poor devils like me; they 
love not contingencies ; and, as Macbeth 
says, ‘They have no speculation in their 
eyes.” For them, my dear Jack, you must 
have messuages, and tenements, and out- 
houses, town-lands, and turbaries : corn, 
cattle, and cottages; pigs, potatoes, and 
peasantry. They love to let their eye 
range over a rich and swelling scene of 
woodland and prairie ; for they are all the 
landscape gardeners of usury—they are the 
Hobbimas and Berghems of the law. 

“Others again, of smaller range and 


humbler practice, there are to whom, u pon 


nd the pictures of your grand-aunts 
_ for certain — conveniences you 

stand in need of. These are a kind of 
ag pawnbrokers, who have fine 


houses, the furniture of which is everlast- 


ingly changing, each creditor sending his 
representative, like a minister to a foreign 
court: with them, also, I have nothing to 
do. The family have had so little to eat 
for the last two generations, that they 
trouble themselves but slightly, on the 
seore of silver dishes ; and as to pictures, 
I. possess but one in the world—a portrait 
of my father, in his wig and robes. This, 
independent of other reasons, I couldn’t 
part with, as it is one of the only means I 
' possess of controlling Corny, when his tem- 
r becomes more than usually untractable. 
pon these occasions, I hang up the 
‘jidge’” over the chimney-piece; and the 
talisman has never failed yet. 
**Now, Jack, my constituency live about 
Fleet Street, and those small, obscure, din- 
-looking passages that branch from it on 
either side. Here live a class of men who, 
haying begun life as our servants or valets, 
are in perfect possession of all our habits 
of life, our wants, and our necessities. 
* Having amassed enough by retail robbery 
of us, while in our service, to establish 
some petty tavern, or some low livery-sta- 
ble, they end by cheating us wholesale, for 
the loan of our own money at their rate of 
interest. Well aware that, however de- 
ferred, we must pay eventually, they are 
satisfied, good, easy souls, to renew and re- 
new bills, whose eurrent percentage varies 
from fiye-and-twenty to sory And even, 
notwithstanding all this, Jack, they are 
difficult devils to deal with ; any appear- 
ance of being hard up, any show of being 
out at elbows, rendering a negotiation as 
difficult as the assurance of a condemned 
ship for a China voyage. No, my boy ; 
though your house be besieged by duns, 
though in every passenger you see a bailiff, 
and never nap after dinner without dream- 
ing of the Marshblden, yet still, the very 
moment you cross the precincts of their 
dwelling, you must put your care where 
your cash ought to be—in your pocket. 
You must wear the easy smile of a happy 
conscience, and talk of your want of a few 
hundreds as though it were a question of a 
pinch of snuff, or a glass of brandy-and- 
water, while you agree to the exorbitant 
demands they exact, with the careless in- 
difference of one to whom money is no ob- 
ject, rather than with the despair of -a 
wretch who looks for no benefit in life, 
save in the act for insolvent debtors. ‘This, 
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thought too; now, however, I have got 
somewhat used to it, and sometimes don’ 
actually dislike the fun. | Ways she, t 
have been at it for three months at a time. 
I remember when I never blew mj nose 
without pulling out a writ along ith my 
pocket-handkerchief, and I never was in 
better spirits in all my life. But here we 
are. This is Billy Fagan’s, a well-known 
drysalter ; you’ll have to wait for me in | 
the front parlor for a moment while I ne- 
gotiate with Billy.” aes 

Elbowing our way through asqualid and 
miserable-looking throng of people that 
filled the. narrow hall of a house in Fleet 
Street, we forced on till we reached an 
inner door, in which a sliding panel per- 
mitted those within to communicate with 
others on the outside. Tapping at this 
with his cane, O’Grady called out some- 
thing which I could not catch, the panel 
at once flew back, a red carbuncled face 
appeared at the opening, the owner of 
which, with a grin of very peculiar signifi- 
cation, exclaimed,— 

© Ah | is’t yourself, Captain———? Walk 
in, sir.” 

With these words the door was opened, 
and we were admitted into the inner hall. 
This was also crowded, but with a differ- 
ent class from what I had seen without. 
These*were apparently men in business, 
shopkeepers and traders, who, reduced by 
some momentary pressure to effect a loan, 
were content to prop up their tottering 
credit by sapping’ the very core of their 
prosperity. Unlike the others, on whom 
habitual poverty and daily misery had 
stamped its heayy impress, and whose 
faces, too, inured to suffering, betrayed no 
shame at being seen, these, on the con- 
trary, looked downward or aside, seemed 
impatient, fretful, and peevish, and_ indi- 
cated in a hundred ways how unused they 
were to exigencies of this nature, muttering 
to themselves, in angry mood, at being de- 
tained, and feigning a resolution to depart | 
at every moment. O’Grady, after a con- 
ference of a few moments with the rubi- 
cund Cerebus I have mentioned, beckoned 
tome to follow him, We proceeded accord- 
ingly up a narrow creaking stair, into a 
kind of front drawing-room, in which 
about a dozen persons were seated, or list- 
lessly lounging in every injaginable atti- 
tude, some on chairs, some on the window- 
sills, some on the tables, and one even on 
the mantelpiece, with his legs gracefully 
dangling in front of the fire. Perfectly 
distinct from the other two classes I have 


|mentioned, these were all young men, 
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whose dress, look, and bearing bespoke 
them of rank and condition. Chatting 
away gayly, laughing, joking, and telling 
good stories, they seemed but little to care 
for circumstances which brought them 
there; and, while they quizzed each other 
about their various debts and difficulties, 
seemed .to think want of money as about 
the very best joke a gentleman could laugh 
at. By all of these O’Grady was welcomed 
-with a burst:of applause, as they eagerly 
pressed forward to shake hands with him. 

“T say, O’Grady,” cried one, “we muster 
strong this morning. I hope Fagan’s bank 
will stand the run on it. What’s your fig- 
ure ?” t olkEs. 

“Oh, a couple of hundreds,” said Phil, 
carelessly; “I have got rather-a heavy 
book on the steeplechase.” —_ 

“*So I hear,” said another; “and they 

_ say Ulick Burke won’t ride for you; he 
knows no one can sit the horse but him- 
self; and Maher, the story goes, has given 
him a hundred and fifty to leave you in 
the lurch !” 

“How good!” said Phil, smiling; for 
although this intelligence came upon him 
thus suddenly, he never evinced the 
slightest surprise, nor the most trifling ir- 
ritation. 

“You'll pay forfeit, of course, Phil,” said 
the gentleman on the chimney. 

“T fancy not.” : 

«‘Then, will you take two fifties to one 
against your horse ?” 

“Will you give it?” was the cool reply. 

6 Yag,7* ¥ 

‘«¢And I—and I also,” said different 
voices round the room. 

** Agreed, gentlemen, with all of you. 
So, if you please, we'll book this. Jack, 
have you got a pencil ?” 

As I drew forth my‘pocket-book, I could 
not help whispering to O’Grady that there 
seemed something like a coalition among 
his opponents. Before I could conclude, 
the red face appeared at the door. O’Grady 


. hastily muttered, ‘‘ Wait for me here,” and | 


left the room. 

During his absence, I had abundant time 
to study those about me ; indeed,sa perfect 
sameness in their characters, as in their 
pursuits, rendered it an easy process 3 for, 
as with unguarded frankness they spoke of 
their several difficulties, their stories pre- 
sented one uniform feature—reckless ex- 
penditure and wasteful extravagance, with 
limited means and encumbered fortunes ; 
they had passed through every phase of 
borrowing, every mode of raising money, 
and were now reduced to the last rung of 
the ladder of expediency, to become the 
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prey of the usurer, who meted ont to 
them a few more months of extravagance 
at the cost of many a future year of sorrow 
and repining. 

I was beginning to grow impatient, as _ 
the door gently opened and I saw my 
friend, as he emerged from the back draw- 
ing-room, Without losing a moment’s time, 
I joined him. We descended the stairs to- 
gether, and walked out into the street. 

“Are you fond of pickled herrings, 


| Jack ?” said O’Grady, as he took my arm. | 


‘* Pickled herrings! Why, what do you 
mean ?” 

“Probably,” resumed he, in the same 
dry tone of voice, ‘‘ you prefer ash bark, 
or asafeetida ?” 

‘¢ Why, I can’t say.” 

<‘ Ah, my boy! you’re difficult to please. 
Then, what do you say to whale oil and 
Welsh wigs ?” ! 

‘“‘Confound me if I understand you.” 

‘‘Nothing more easy, after all, for of 
each of these commodities I’m now a pos- 
sessor to the amount of some two hundred 
and twenty pounds. You look surprised, 
but such is the nature of our transactions 
here; and for my bill of five hundred, 
payable in six months, 1 have become a 
general merchant to the extent I’ve told - 
you, not to mention paying eighty more 
for a certain gig and horse, popularly 
known in this city as ‘the discount den- 
net.’ This,” continued he, with a sigh, 
‘is about the tenth time I’ve been the 
owner of that vile conveyance; for you 
must know, whenever Fagan advances a 
good round sum, he always insists upon 
something of this kind forming part of 
it; and thus, according to the figure of 
your loan, you may duive from his door in 
anything, from a wheelbarrow to a stage- 
coach. “As for the discount dennet, it is 
as well known as the black-cart that con- 
veys the prisoners to, Newgate ; and the 
reputation of him who travels in either is 
pretty much ona par. From the crank of 
the rusty springs to the limping amble of 
the malicious old black beast in the shafts, 
the whole thing has.a look of beggary 
about it. Every jingle of the ragged har- 
ness seems to whisper in your ear fifty per 
cent.; and drive which way you will, it is 
impossible to get free of the notion that 
yow’re not trotting along the read to ruin. 
To have been seen in it once is as though 
you had figured in the pillory; and the 
very fact of its being in your possession,'is 
a blow of a battering-ram to your credit 
forever 1” 

“But why venture into it? If you 
must have it, let it be like the pickled her- 
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rings : the paving stones—so much of 
e fact is, Jack, it is generally passed 

youn haMid the Ait tirhe-he raises 

3—he knows little of the town, less 
of its secret practices, and not until he 


has furnished a hearty laugh to all his ac- 


quaintances does he discover the blunder 
he has committed ;— besides, sometimes 
youw’re hard up for something to bring you 
about. I remember once keeping it an en- 


-tire winter; and as I painted Latitat a 


good piebald, and had his legs whitewashed 
every morning, few recognized him, except 
such as had paid for their acquaintance. 
After this account, probably, you'll not like 
to drive with me; but as vm going to 
Loughrea for the race, ve determined to 
take the dennet down, and try if I can’t 
find a purchaser among the country gen- 
tlemen. And now let’s think of dinner. 
What do you say to a cutlet at the Club? 
and perhaps we shall strike ont something 
there to finish our evening.” 


* 


OHAPTER XVII. 
AN EVENING IN TOWN. 


We dined at the club-house, and sat 
chatting over our wine till near ten o’clock. 
The eyents of the morning were our prin- 
cipal topics ; for although I longed myself 
to turn the conversation to the Rooneys, I 
was deterred from doing so by the fear 
of another outbreak of O’Grady’s mirth. 
Meanwhile, the time rolled on, and rapidly 
too, for my companion, with an carnest- 
ness of manner and a force of expression I 
little knew he possessed, detailed to me 
many anecdotes of his own early career. 
From these I could glean, that while 
O’Grady suffered himself to be borne along 
the current of dissipation and excess, yet 
in his heart he repudiated the life he led, 
and, when a moment of reflection came, 
felt sorrow for the past, and but little hope 
for the future. 

<‘Yes, Jack,” said he, on concluding a 
narrative of continual family misfortune, 


‘¢there would seem a destiny in these | 
things ;"and if we look about us in the | 


world, we cannot fail to see that families, 
like individuals, have their budding spring 
of youth and hope, their manhood of pride 
and power, and their old age of feebleness 
and decay. As for myself, I am about the 
last branch of an old tree, and all my en- 
deavor has been to seem green and cheer- 
ful to the last. 


. 
. 


«““My debts have hung about my neck 
all through life; the extravagances of my 
early years have sat like a millstone upon 
me, and I who began the world with a 
heart brimful of hope, and a soul bounding 
with ambition, have lingered on my path 
like a truant schoolboy; and here I am, at 
the age of three-and-thirty, without having 
realized a single promise of my boyhood, 
the poorest of all imaginable things—a 
gentleman, without fortune—a s dier, 
without service—a man of energy, without 
hope. 3? i . 

“But why, Phil,” said I, ‘how comes it . 
that you never went out to the Peninsula ?” 

“Alas, my boy! from year to year I 
have gone on expecting my gazette to a 
regiment on service—too poor to purchase, 
too proud to solicit, I have waited in anx- 
ious expectancy, from some of those with 
whom, high as was their station, I’ve 
lived on terms of intimacy and friendship, 
that notice they extended to others less 
known than I was; but somehow the tem- 
perament, that would seem to constitute 
my happiness, has proved my bane, and 
those qualities which have made me a boon 
companion, have leftmeabeggar. Handed 
over from one Viceroy to another, like a 
state trumpeter or a butt of sherry, I have 
been left to linger out my best years a kind 
of court jester ; my only rewafd being, the 
hour of merriment over, that they who 
laughed with, should Jaugh at, me.” 

There was a. tone of almost ferocity in 
the way he spoke these words ; while the 
trembling lip, the flashing eye, and the 
swollen veins of his temple, betrayed that 
the very bitterest of all emotions—self- 
scorn—was racking his heart within’ him. 

For some time we were both silent ; had 
I even known what to'say at such a mo- 
ment, there was that comfortless expression 
about his face, that look of riveted despair, 
which would have rendered any effort, on 
my part, to console him, a vain and pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

“But come, Jack,” said he, filling his 
glass and pushing over the decanter to me, 
“JT have learned to put littlé faith in pa- 
trons; and although the information has 
been long in acquiring, still it has conae at 
last, and I am determined to profit by it. 
[ am now endeavoring to raise a little 
money to pay off the most pressing .of my 
creditors, and haye ma¢e an application to 


‘the Horse Guards to be appointed to any 


regiment on service, wherever it may be. 
If both these succeed, and it is necessary 
both should, then, Jack, Pll try a new 
path, and even though it lead to nothing, 
yet, at least, it will be a more manly one 
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to follow ; and if I am to linger on to that 
period of life, when to look back is nearly 
all that’s left us—why then the retrospect 
will be less dashed with shame than with 
such acareer as this is. Meanwhile, my 
boy, the decanter is with you, so fill your 
glass ; I’ll join you presently.” : 

As he spoke, he sprang up and walked 
to the other end of the room, where a 
party of some half-dozen persons were en- 
gaged in putting on greatcoats, and button- 
Ing up previous to departure. In an in- 
stant I could hear his voice high above 
the rest—that cheerful, ringing tone that 
seemed the very tocsin of a happy heart, 
while at some observation he made, the 
whole party around him were convulsed 
with laughter. In the midst of all this he 
drew one of them aside, and conversin 
eagerly with him for a few seconds, pointe 
to meas he spoke. 

‘Thank you, my lord, thank you,” said 
he, as he turned away. “I'll be answer- 
able for my friend. Now, Hinton,” whis- 
pered he, as he leaned his hand on my 


shoulder and leant over me, “ we’re in luck’ 
of 


to-night, at all events, for I have just got 
permission to bring you with me where I 
am to spend the evening—it’s no small 
favor, if you knew but all; so finish your 
wine, for my friends there are moving al- 
ready.” 

All my endeavors to ascertain where we 
were going, or to whose house, were in 
vain ; the only thing I could learn was, 
that my admission was a prodigious favor 
—while, to satisfy my scruples about dress, 
he informed me that no change of costume 
was necessary. 

‘I perceive,” said O’Grady, as he drew 
the curtain and looked out into the street, 


‘the night is fine and starlight; so what | 


say you if we walk ? I must tell you, how- 
ever, our place of rendezvous is somewhat 
distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with pleas- 


ure, I took his arm, and we sallied forth | 


together. Our way led at first through a 
capital. We traversed Dame Street, passed 
by the Castle, and ascended a steep street 
beyond it ; after this we took a turning to 
the left, and entered a part of the city, to 
me, at least, utterly unknown ; for about 
half an hour we continued to wander on, 
now to the right, row to the left, the 
streets becoming gradually narrower, less 
frequented, and less lighted ; the shops 
were all closed, and few persons stirred in 
the remote thoroughfares. 

“T fear I have made a mistake,” said 
O’Grady, “‘endeavoring to take a short 
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cut; but there comes a watchman. I say, 
is this Kevin Street ? ” . een 

“No, sir; the second turning to your 
right brings you into it.” 

“Kevin Street!” said I, repeating the 
name, half aloud to myself. ; 

“Yes, Jack, so it is called ; but all your. 
ingenuity will prove too little in discover- 
ing whither you are going; so come along 
—leave time to tell you what guessing 
never will.” 

By this time we arrived at the street in - 
question, when very soon after O’Grady 
called out,— 

«* All right—here we are!” 

With these words, he knocked three 
times in a peculiar manner at the door of 
a large and gloomy-looking house. An 
ill-trimmed lamp threw a faint and flicker- 
ing light wpon the old and ruined build- 
ing, and I could trace here and there 
through all the wreck of time, some rem~- 
nants of a better day. The windows now, 
however, were broken in several places, 
those on the lower story being defended 
on the outside by a strong iron railing. 
Not a gleam of light shone through any 
one of them; but a darkness unrelieved 


| save by the yellow gleam of the street lamp, 


enveloped the entire building. O’Grady’s 
summons was twice repeated ere there 
seemed any chance of its being replied to, 
when, at last, the step of a heavy foot 
descending the stairs announced the ap- 
proach of some one. While I continued 
my survey of the house O’Grady never 
spoke, and, perceiving that he made a 
mystery of our visit, I resolved to ask no 
further questions, but patiently await the 
result ; my impression, however, was, that 
the place was the resort either of thieves 
or of some illegal association, of which 
more than one, at that time, were known 
to have their meetings in the. capital. 
While I was thus occupied in my conjec- 
tures, and wondering within myself how 
O’Grady had become acquainted with his 


| friends, the door opened, and a diminu- 
most crowded and frequented part of the 


tive, mean-looking old man, shading the 
candle with his hand, stood at the entrance. 

‘Good evening, Mickey,” cried O'Grady, 
as he brushed by him into the hall. «* Are 
they come P ” 

“* Yes, Captain,” said the little man, as, 
snuffing the long wick with his fingers, he 
held the light up to O’Grady’s face. “ Yes, 
Captain, about fifteen.” 

‘“This gentleman’s with me— come 
along, Jack, he is my friend, Mickey.” 

‘Oh, I can’t.do it by no means, Master 
Phil,” said the dwarf, opposing himself as 
a barrier to my entrance—‘‘you know 


know after that, Captain 
, 1, you old fool, I’ve arranged 
it all ; so get along there, and show us the 
light up these confounded stairs. I sup- 


pose they never mended the hole on the 
lobby ?’ ; 

**'Troth they didn’t,” growled the dwarf, 
‘and it would be chaper for them nor 
breaking their shins every night.” 

I followed O’Grady up thé stairs, which 


ereaked and bent beneath us at every step; }. 


the handrail, broken in many places, swung 
to and fro with every motion of the stair, 
and the walls, covered with green and 
damp mould, looked the very picture of 
misery and decay. Still grumbling at the 
breach of order incurred by my admission, 
the old man shuffled along, wheezing, 
coughing, and cursing between times, till 
at.length we reached the- landing-place, 
where the hole of which I heard them 


speak permitted a view of the hall beneath.. 


Stepping across this, we entered a large 
room lighted by alamp upon the chimney- 
piece ; around the walls were hung a va- 
riety of what appeared to be cloaks of a 
lightish drab color, while over each hung 
a small skull-cap of yellow leather. 

“Don’t you hear the knocking'below, 
Mickey ? ‘There’s some one at the door,” 
said O’Grady. 


The little man left the room, and as we | 


were now alone, I expected some explana- 
tion from my friend as to the place we were 
in, and the people who frequented it. Not 
so, however ; Phil merely detached one of 
the cloaks from its peg, and proceeded to 
invest himself in its folds ; he placed the 


skull-cap on his head, after which, coyer-| 


ing the whole with a hood, he fastened the 


garment around his waist with a girdle of | 


rope, and stood before me the perfect pic- 
ture of a monk of St. Benedict, as we see 
them represented in old pictures ; the only 
irregularity of costume being, that instead 


of a rosary, the string from his girdle sup- | 


ported a corkscrew and a horn spoon of 
most portentous proportions. . 

‘*Come, my son,” said he, reverently, 
‘‘indue thy garment ;” so saying, he pro- 
ceeded to clothe me in a similar manner, 
after which he took a patient survey of me 
for a few seconds. 
wear the hood well forward ; and mark me, 
Jack, I’ve but one direction to give you— 
never speak a word, not a syllable, so long 
as you remain in the house; if spoken to, 
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emn gravity well befitting his costume. 
Imitating him as well as I was able, I-fol- 
lowed him up the stairs. On reaching the 
second landing, he tapped twice with his 
knuckles at a low door, whose pointed arch 
and iron grating were made to represent 
the postern of aconyent. 

** Benedicite,” said Phil, in a low tone, 
‘<Ht tu quoque, frater,” responded some 
one from within, and the door was opened. 
Saluting a venerable-looking figure, who, 
with a long gray beard, bowed devoutly as 
we passed, we entered an apartment, where, 
so sudden was the change from what I had 
hitherto seen, 1 could scarcely trust my 
eyes. A comfortable, well-carpeted room, 
with curtained windows, cushioned chairs, 
and, not least inviting of all, a blazing fire. 
of wood upon the hearth, were objects I 
was little prepared for ; but I had little 
time to note them, my attention being di- 
rected with more curiosity to the living oe- 
cupants of this strange dwelling. Some 
fifteen or sixteen persons, costumed like 
ourselves, either walked up and down en- 
gaged in conversation, or sat in little 
groups around the fire. Card-tables there 
were in different parts of the room, but one 
only was occupied. -At this a party of 
reverend fathers were busily occupied at 
whist. 

In the corner next the fire, seated in a 
large chair of carved oak, was a figure, 
whose air and bearing: bespoke authority ; 
the only difference in his costume from the 
others being a large embroidered corkscrew, 
which he wore on his left shoulder. 

‘“‘ Holy prior, your blessing,” said Phil, 
bowing obsequiously before him. 

«You have it, my son; much good 
may it do you,” responded the superior, in 
a voice which, somehow or other, seemed 
not perfectly new tome. While O’Grady 
engaged in a whispered conversation with 
the prior, I turned my eyes toward a large- 


framed paper which hung above the chim- 


ney. It ran thus :—‘“‘ Rules and Regula- 


tions to be observed in the Monastery of 


“You'll do very well : | 


| 


the venerable and pious brothers, the 
Monks of the Serew.”’ Conceiving it scarce- 
ly delicate in a stranger to read over the 
regulations of a society of which he was 
not a member,I was turning away, when 
O’Grady, seizing me by the arm, whisper- 
ed, ‘‘ Remember your lesson ;” then add- 
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‘ed aloud, “Holy father, this .is the lay 
brother of whom I spoke.” The prior 
bowed formally, and extended his hands 
toward me with a gesture of benediction. 

“* Accipe benedictionem—” — 

“Supper, by the Lord Harry!” cried a 
jolly voice behind me, and at the same 
moment a genéral movement was made by 
the whole party. + 

The prior. now didn’t wait to conclude 
his oration; but, tucking up his garments, 
put himself at the head of the procession, 
which had formed two-and-two in order 
of march. At the same moment, two fid- 
dles from the supper-room, after a slight 
prelude, struck up the anthem of the or- 
der, which was the popular melody of 
“The night before Larry was stretched !” 

Marching in measured tread, we entered 
the supper-room, when, once having made 
the circuit of the table, at a flourish of 
the fiddles we assumed our places, the su- 
perior seating himself at the head in .a_ 
chair of state, slightly elevated above the 
rest. A short Latin grace, which I was 
unfortunate enough not to catch, being 
said, the work of eating began ; and cer- 
tainly, whatever might have been the feats 
of the friars of old’ when the bell sum- 
moned them to the refectory, their hum- | 
ble followers, the monks of the screw, did | 
them no discredit. A profusion of dishes | 
covered the table, and although the entire 
service was of wood, and the whole ‘‘ equi- | 
page” of the most plain and simple de- | 
scription, yet the cookery was admirable, 
and the wines perfection itself. While the 
supper proceeded, scarcely a word was 
spoken. By the skillful exercise of signs, 
with which they all seemed familiar, roast 
ducks, lobsters, veal-pies, and jellies flew 
from hand to hand; the decanters also 
paraded up and down. the table with an 
alacrity and dispatch I had seldom seen 
equaled. 
tained a taciturn demeanor that would have 
done credit to La Trappe itself. As for 
me, my astonishment and’ curiosity in- 
creased every moment. What could they 
be? What could they mean ? There was 
something too farcical about it all to sup- 
pose that any political society or any dan- 
gerous association could be concealed un- 


Still, the pious brethren main- | 
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‘tune, another monk appeared, bearing a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


huge earthenware bowl brimful of steam- 
ing punch—at least, so the odor and the 
floating lemons bespoke it.. Each brother 
was ‘now provided with a small, quaint- 
looking pipkin ; after which the domestics . 
withdrew; leaving us in silence as before. 
For about a second or two this continued, 
when suddenly the fiddles gave a loud 
twang, and cach monk, springing to his 
legs, threw. back his cowl, and, bowing to 
the superior, reseated himself. So sudden 
was the action, so unexpected the effect, 
for amoment or two I believed it a dream. 
What was my surprise, what my amaze- 
ment, that this den of thieves, this hoard 
of burglars, this secret council of rebels, 
was nothing more nor less than an assem- 
blage of nearly all the first men of the day 
in Ireland! And as my eye ran rapidly 
over the party, here I could see the chief 
baron, with a venerable dignitary of St. Pat- 
rick’s on his right; there was the attorney- 
general ; there the provost of Trinity Col- 
lege; lower down, with his skull-cap set 
jauntingly on one side, was Wellesley Pole, 
the secretary of state—Yelverton, Day, 
Plunket, Parsons, Toler; in a word, all 
those whose names were a guarantee for 
everything that was brilliant, witty, and 
amusing were there ; while, conspicuous 
among the rest, the prior himself was no 
other than John Philpot Curran! Searce- 
ly was my rapid suryey of the party com- 
pleted, when the superior, filling his pip- 


/kin from the ample bowl before him, rose 


to give the health of the order. Alas, 
me! that time should have so sapped my 
memory: J can but give my impression of 
what I heard. 

The speech, which lasted about ten 
minutes, was a kind of burlesque - on 
speeches from the throne, describing in 
formal phrase the prosperous state of their 
institution, its amicable foreign relations, 
the flourishing condition of its finances— 
brother Yelverton having paid in the two- 
and-sixpence he owed for above two years ; 
concluding all with the hope that, by a 
rigid economy—part of which consisted in 
limiting John Toler to ten pipkins—they 
would soon be enabled to carry into effect 
the proposed works on the frontier, and 


der such a garb ; and if mere conviviality | expend the sum of four shillings and nine- 


and good-fellowship were meant, their un- 
broken silence and grave demeanor struck 
me as a most singular mode of promoting 
either. 

Supper at length concluded, the dishes 


were removed by two humble brethren of | of the Serew.” 


the order, dressed,in a species of gray 
serge; after which, marching to a solemn 


pence in the repair of the lobby ; winding 


‘up all with a glowing eulogium on monas- 


tic institutions in general, he concluded 
with recommending to their special deyo- 
tion and unanimous cheers ‘*‘ The Monks 
Never, certainly, did men 
compensate for their previous silence bet- 
ter than the worthy brethren in question. 


they had marche 
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Cheering with an energy I never heard the 
like of, Syne — ~ eugene with 
just voice enoug t to call for the son 
Riise dt stebumicddaotine® 
Motioning with his hand to the fiddlers 
to begin, the prior cleared his throat, and, 
to the same simple but touching melody 
in to supper, sang the 
following chant :— . 


A 


GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 


© Of all trades that flourished of old, 

Before men knew reading and writing, 

The friars’ was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fighting, 

For, rent free, an lived at your ease— 
You had neither to work nor to labor— 

You might eat of mb moan please, 
For the prog was supplied by your neighbor. 


Oh, good luck to the friars of old ! 


** Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe like this I am wearing : 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep, 
And never much given to tearing. 
. Not tightened nor squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us ! 
With a small bit of cord round your waist— 
With what vigor you’d chant the oremus! 


Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


«< What miracles then, too, you made, 
The fame to this hour is lasting; 
But the strangest of all, it is said, 
You grew mighty fat upon fasting . 
And though strictly forbid to touch wine, 
How the fact all your glory enhances ! 
You well knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of Saint Francis ! 


Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


<¢ To trace an example so meek, ; 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair stairs every week, 
And put on the garment of friars; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir ; 
For King David, they say, was enrolled, 
And a capital Monk of the Screw, sir. 


So, good luck to the friars of old!” 
The song over, and another cheer given 


to the Brethren of the Screw, the pipkins 
were replenished, and the conversation, so 


long pent up, burst forth in all its pleni-| 


tude. Nothing but fun, nothing but wit, 


nothing but merriment was heard on either | 


side. Here were not only all the bright 
spirits of the day, but they were met by 
appointment ; they came prepared for the 
combat, armed for-the fight ; and certain- 


ly never was such a joust of wit and bril- 


liancy. Good stories rained around ; jests, 
repartees, and epigrams flew like lightning; 


vues 


and one had but time to catch some spark- 
ling gem as it glittered, ere another and 
another succeeded, my 

But even already I grow impatient with - 
myself while I speak of these things. How 
poor, how vapid, and ‘how meager, is the 
effort to recgll the wit that set the table in 
aroar! Not only is the memory wanting, 
but how can one convey the incessant roll 
of fun, the hailstorm: of pleasantry, that 
rattled about our ears; each good thing 
that was uttered ever suggesting something 
still better; the brightest fancy and the 
most glowing imagination stimulated to 
their utmost exercise; while powers of 
voice, of look, and of mimicry unequaled, 
lent all their aid to the scene. 

While I sat entranced and delighted with 
all I saw.and all I heard, I had not re- 
marked that O’Grady had been addressing 
the chair for some time previous. 

‘Reverend brother,.’ replied the prior, 
‘‘the prayer of thy petition is inadmissible. 
The fourth rule of our faith says, de confes- 
stone. No subject, mirthful, witty, or jo- 
cose, known to, or by, any member of the 
order,.shall be withheld from the brother- 
hood, under a penalty of the heaviest kind. 
And it goes on to say, that whether the 
jest involves your father or your mother, 
your wife, your sister, or the aunt from 
whom you expect a legacy, no, exception 
can be made. What you then look for is 
clearly impossible ; make a clean breast of 
it, and begin.” 

This being a question of order, a silence ~ 
was soon established, when, what was my 
horror to find Phil O’Grady began the 
whole narrative of my mother’s letter on the 
subject of the Rooneys ! not limiting him- 
self, however, to the meager’ document in 
question, but coloring the story with all 
the force of his imagination, he displayed 
to. the brethren the ludicrous extremes of 
character personated by the London fine 
lady and the Dublin. attorney’s wife ! 
Shocked as I was at first, he had not pro- 
ceeded far, when I was forced to join the 
laughter ; the whole table pounced upon 
the story; the Rooneys were well known, 
to them all; and the idea of poor Paul, 
who. dispensed his hospitalities with a 
princely hand, having his mansion de- 
graded to the character of a chop-house, 
almost conyulsed them with laughter. 

“«<T am going over to London next week,” 
said Parsons, ‘‘ with old Lambert; and if 
‘I thought I should meet this Lady Char- 
‘lotte Hinton, I’d certainly contrive to have 
him presented to her as Mr. Paul Rooney.” 
| This observation created a diversion in 


| favor of my lady-mother, to which I had 
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the satisfaction . of listening, without the| ‘Brethren, the saint!” cried out the 


power to check. 

‘‘She has,” said Dawson, ‘most ad- 
-mirable and original views about Ireland ; 
and were it only.for the fact of calling on 
the Rooneys for their. bill, deserves our 
gratitude, Ihumbly move, therefore, that 
we drink to the health of our worthy sister, 
Lady Charlotte Hinton.” 

The next moment found me hip, hip- 
ping, in derision, to my mother’s health, 
the only consolation being, that I was 
escaping unnoticed and unknown. 

‘‘ Well, Barrington, the duke was de- 
lighted with your corps; nothing could be 


more soldier-like than their appearance | 


when they marched past.” 

*f Ah, the attorneys’, isn’t it ? the Devil’s 
Own, as Curran calls them.” 

** Yes; and remarkably well-they looked. 
I say, Parsons, you heard what poor 
Rooney said, when Sir Charles Asgill read 
aloud the general order, complimenting 
them, ‘May I beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, 
“to ask if the document in your hand be 
an, attested copy ?’” 

‘* Capital, faith! By the bye what’s the 
reason, can any one tell me, Paul has never 
invited me to dine for the last two years ?” 

“Indeed ?” said Curran; ‘then your 
chance is a bad one, for the statute of lim- 
itations is clearly against you.” 

‘‘Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut all 
their low acquaintances, and your pros- 
pects look very gloomy. You know what 
took place between Paul and Lord Man- 
ners 2.” 

‘No, Barrington, let’s hear it, by all 
means.” 

“Paul had met him at Kinnegad, where 
both had stopped to change horses. ‘A 
glass of sherry, my lord?’ quoth Paul, 
with a most insinuating look. 

“¢ No, sir, thank you,’ was the distant 
reply. 

*“* A bowl of gravy, then, my lord ?? re- 
joined he. 

‘*¢ Pray excuse me,’ more 
before. 

*** Maybe a chop and a crisped potato 
would tempt your lordship ?’ 

“<* Neither, sir, I assure you.’ 

“*Nor a glass of ege-flip?’ repeated 
Paul, in an accent bordering on despair. 

““* Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined his 
Jordship, in the most pompous manner. 

«Then, my Jord,’ said Paul, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and looking 
him firmly in the face, ‘I’ve only to say, 
the ‘onus ” is now on you.’ With which 
he stalked out of the room, leaving the 
chancellor to his own reflections,” 


coldly than 


prior, as he rose from the chair. 

“The saint! the saint!” re-echoed from 
lip to lip; and at the same moment the 
door opened, and a monk appeared, bear- 
ing a silver image of St. Patrick, about a 
foot and a half high, which he deposited 
in the middle of the table with the utmost 
reverence, All the monks rose, filling their 
pipkins, while the junior of the order, a 
fat little monk with spectacles, began the 
following ditty, in which all the rest joined, 
with every energy of voice and manner :— 


‘*When St. Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot 
To guide us in what we should do. 


‘* But first he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, ; 
And he swore by the word of his saintship 
. That fountain should never run dry. 


“« My children, be chaste, till you’re tempted ; 
While sober, be wise and discreet ; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you’ye nothing to eat. 


** Then be not a.glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found ; 
And this rule to enforce, I ordain it 
A festival all the year round.” 


A hip, hip, hurrah! that-made the very 
saint totter on his legs, shook the room ; 
and once more the reverend fathers reseat- 
ed themselves to resume their labors. 

Again the conyersation flowed on in its 
broader channel, and scarcely was the 
laughter caused by one anecdote at an end 
when another succeeded; the strangest 
feature of all this being, that he who re- 
lated the story was, in almost every in- 
stance, less the source of amusement to the 
party than they who, listening to the re- 
cital, threw a hundred varied lights upon 
it, making even the tamest’ imaginable ad- 
venture the origin of innumerable Iudi- 
crous situations, and absurd fancies. Be- 
sides all this, there were characteristic. dif- 
ferences in the powers of the party, which 
deprived the display of any trace or ap- 
pearance of sameness: the epigrammatic 
terseness and nicety of Curran—the jovial 
good humor and mellow raciness of Law- 
rence Parsons—the happy facility of con- 
verting all before him into a pun or a 
repartee so eminently possessed by 'oler— 
and, perhaps, more striking than all, the 
caustic irony and piercing sarcasm of Yel- 
verton’s wit, relieved and displayed each 
other ; each man’s talent having only so. 
much of rivalry as to excite opposition and 
give interest to the combat, yet never by 
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any cr eho iginating a icle of ani- 
moaity, areven hating Y of:passing 


» Witl pleasure could I continue’ to. 
recount the stories, the songs, the sayings 
T listened to. With what satisfaction do 1 
yet look back wpon that brilliant scene, 


nearly all the actors in which have since 


risen to high rank and eminence in the 
country. How often, too, in their bright 
eareer, when I have heard the warm praise 
of the world bestowed’ upon their tri- 
umphs and their successes, has my memor 
carried me back to that glorious night 
when, with hearts untrammeled by care, 
high in hope, and higher in” ambition, 
these bright spirits sported in all the wan- 
ton exuberance of their genius, scattering 
with profusion the rich ore of their talent, 
careless of the depths to which the mine 
should be shafted hereafter. Yes, it is 
true there were giants in those days ! How- 
ever much one may be disposed to look 


upon the eulogist of the past as one whose. 


fancy is more ardent than his memory is 
tenacious, yet, with respect to this, there 
is no denial of the fact, that great convivi- 
al gifts, great conversational power, no 
longer exist as they did some thirty or 
forty years ago. I speak more particularly 
of the country where I passed my youth— 
of Treland ; and who that remembers those 
names I have mentioned—who that can re- 
eall the fascination and charm which al- 
most every dinner-party of the day could 
boast—who that can bring to mind. the 
brilliancy of Curran, the impetuous power 
of Plunket, or the elegance of manner and 
classical perfection of wit that made Burke 
the Cicero of his nation—who, I say, with 
all these things before his memory, can 
venture to compare the society of that 
period with the present? No, no; the 
gray hairs that mingle with our brown may 
convict us of being a prejudiced witness, 
but we could call into court every one 
whose testimony is available, and confi- 
dently await the verdict. 

«< And so they ran away,” said the prior, 
turning toward a tall, gaunt-looking monk, 
who, with a hollow voice and solemn man- 
ner, was recording the singular disappear- 
ance of the militia regiment he command- 
ed, on the morning they were to embark 
for England. ‘The story we heard,” re- 
sumed the prior, ‘‘ was, that when drawn 
up in the Fifteen Acres, one of the light 
company caught sight of a hare, and flung 
his musket at it, “Che grenadiers followed 
the example, and that then the whole bat- 
talion broke loose, with a loud yell, and 
set off in pursuit—” 


wait for him, that being his boat. 


| 
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7 ss No, sir,” said the gaunt man, W; 

his hand to suppress the laughter arounc 
him. ‘They were assembled on the light- 
house wall, as it might be here, and we 
told them off by tallies as they marched on — 
board, not perceiving, however, that as 
fast as they entered the packet on one side. 
they left it on the opposite, there being 
two jolly-boats in waiting to receive them ; 
and, as it was dusk at the time, the schemee 
was undetected until the corporal of a 
flank eompany shouted out for them to 
At this 
time we had fifty men of our four hundred 
and eighty.” 

«« Ay, ay, holy father;” cried the prior, 
as he helped: himself to a deviled bone, 
‘¢ your.fellows were like the grilled bone 
before me; when they were mustered, they 
would not wait to be peppered.” ° 

This sally produced a roar of laughter, 
not the less hearty that the grim-visaged 
hero it was addressed to never relaxed a 
muscle of his face. It was now late, and 
what between the noise, the wine, and the 
laughter, my faculties were none of the 
clearest. Without having drunk much, I 
felt all the intoxication of liquor, and a 
whirlwind of confusion in my ideas that 
almost resembled madness. ‘l’o this state 
one part of their proceedings in a great 
measure contributed ; for every now and 
then, on some signal from the prior, the 
whole party would take hands and dance 
round the table to the measure of an Irish 
jig, wilder and even more eccentric than 
their own orgies. Indeed, I think this 
religious exercise finished me;.for, after 
the third time of its performance, the 
whole scene became a confused and dis- 
turbed mass, and, amid the crash of voices, 
the ringing of laughter, the tramping of 
feet, I sank-into something which, if not 
sleep, was at least unconsciousness ; and 
thus is a wet sponge drawn over the imme- 
diately succeeding portion of my history. 

Some faint recollectton:I have of terri- 
fying old Corny by my costume ; but what 
the circumstances, or how they happened, 
I cannot remember. I can only call to 
mind one act in vindication of my wisdom 
—I went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CONFIDENCE. 


I suept late on the morning after my in- 
troduction to the Monks of the Screw, and 
probably should have continued to indulge 
still longer had not O’Grady awoke me, 
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“Come, Jack,” he cried, ‘‘ this is the 
third, time I have been here to-day. 
can’t haye mercy on you any longer ; so 
rub your eyes, and try if you can’t wake 
sufficiently to listen to me. I have just 
received my appointment in a company in 
_the 41st, with an order. to repair immedi- 
ately to Chatham to join the regiment, 
which is under orders for foreign service.” 
+ “And when do you go, Phil?” 
*To-night, at eight o’clock. A private 
note from a friend at the Horse Guards 
tells me not to lose a moment; and as I 
shall have to wait on the duke to thank 
him for his great kindness to me, I have 
no time to spare.” * 


This news so stunned me, that for a mo-’ 


ment or two-I couldn’t reply. O’Grady 
perceived it, and patting me gayly on the 
shoulder, said,— ~ : 

“Yes, Jack, Iam sorry we are to sepa- 
rate: but, as for me, no other course was 
open; and as to you, with all your inde- 
pendence from fortune, and with all your 
family influence to push your promotion, 
the time is not very distant when you will 
begin to feel the life you are leading vapid 
and tiresome. You will long for an ex- 
citement more vigorous and more healthy 
in its character; and then, my boy, my 
dearest hope, is that we may be thrown 
once more together.” 
. Had my friend at the moment been able 
to have looked into the secret recesses of 
my -heart, and read there my inmost 
thoughts, he could not more perfectly 
~ have depicted my feelings, nor pictured 
the impressions that, at the very moment 
he spoke, were agitating my mind. 
time he alluded to had indeed arrived. 
The hour had come when I wished to be 
a soldier in more than the mere garb ; but 
with that wish came linked another even 
stronger still; ang this was that, before I 
went on service, I should once more see 
Louisa Bellew, explain to her the nature 
and extent of my attachment to her, and 
obtain, if possible, some pledge on her part 
that, with the distinction I hoped to ac- 
quire, I should look to the possession of 
her love as my reward and my recompense. 
Young as I was, I felt ashamed at avowing 
to O’Grady the rapid progress of my pas- 
sion, I had not courage to confess upon 
what slight encouragement I built my 
hopes, and, at the same time, was abashed 
at being compelled to listen tamely to his 
prophecy, when the very thoughts that 
flashed across me would have indicated my 
resolve, ; 

‘While I thus maintained an awkward 
silence, he once more resumed : 
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“Meanwhile, Jack, you can: serve me, 


I|and I shall make no apologies for enlisting 


you. You've heard me speak of this great. - 

oughrea steeple-chase : now, somehow or 
other, with my usual prudence, I have 
gone on adding wager to wager, until at 
last I find myself with a book of some 
eight hundred pounds—to lose which at a 
moment like this,.I need not say would 
almost ruin all my plans. ‘To be free of 
the transaction, I this morning offered to 
pay half forfeit, and they refused me. Yes, 
Hinton, they knew, every man of them, 
the position I stood in. They saw that 
not only my prospects, but my honor was 
engaged ; that before a week I should be 
far away, without any power to control, 
without any means to observe them ; they 
knew well that, thus circumstanced, I must 
lose; and if I lost, I must sell niy com- 
mission, and leave the army beggared in 
character and fortune.” 

**And now, my dear friend,” said I, in- 

terrupting, ‘‘ how happens it that you bet 
with men of this stamp? I understood 
you it was a friendly match, got up ata 
dinner-party.” 
_ **Evenso, Jack. The dinner wasinmy own 
rooms, the claret mine, the men my friends. 
You may smile, but so the world is pleased’ 
to call those with whom from day to day 
we associate, with no other bond of union 
than the similarity of a pursuit which has 
nothing more reprehensible in it than the 
character of the intimacies it engenders. 
Yes, Hinton, these are my sporting friends, 
sipping my wine while they plot my wretch- 
edness. Conviviality with them is not the 
happy abandonment of good-fellowship and 
enjoyment, but the season of cold and 
studied calculation—the hour when, unex- 
cited themselves, they trade upon the un- 
guarded and unwary feelings of others. 
They know how imperative is the code of 
honor as regards a bet, and they make a 
virtue to themselves in the unflinching 
firmness of their exaction, as a cruel judge 
would seek applause for the stern justice 
with which he condemns a felon. It is 
usual, -however, to accept half forfeit m 
circumstances like these of mine; the con- 
dition did not happen to be inserted, and 
they rejected my offer.” 

‘**Ts this possible ?” said 1: “and that 
these men call themselves your friends ?” 

“Yes, Jack ; a betting-book is like Shy- 
lock’s bond, and the holder of one pretty 
much about as merciful as the worthy Is- 
raelite. But come, conte ; it is but boyish 
weakness in one like me to complain of 
these things ; nor, indeed, would I speak 
of them now, but with the hope that my 


$ may prove a warning to you, while 
<M i the service | Pan 
1 you, and give you some insight Mto 
gharacter ot thase’ i 


Sets with - whom you'll 
©“ Only > said I, ‘only explain, 
my dear O’Grady, what I can do, and how: 
~ it is needless for me to say I’m ready.” 
«‘T thought as much : now listen to me. 


When I made this unlucky match, it was, | 


as I have said, over a dinner-party, when, 
excited by wine, and carried away by the 
» enthusiasm of the moment, I made a pro- 
position which, with a calmer head, I 
should never have ventured. Fora second 
or two it was not accepted, and Mr. Burke, 
of whom you’ve heard me speak, called out 
from the end of the table,.‘ A sporting of- 
fer, by Jove! and I'll ride for you myself.’ 
This I knew was to give me one of the first 
horsemen in Ireland ; so, while filling my 
glass, I nodded to him, and accepted his 
offer. I cried out, “Two to one against 
any horse named at this moment.’ The 
words were not spoken, when I was taken 
up at both sides of the table: and, as rf 
leaned across to borrow a pencil from a 
friend, I saw that a smile was curling every 
lip, and that Burke himself endeavored, 
with his wine-glass, to conceal the éXpres- 
sion of his face. I needed no stronger 
proof that the whole match had been a 
preconcerted scheme between the parties, 
and that I had fallen into a snare laid pur- 
posely to entrap me. It was too late, how- 
ever, to retract—I booked my debts, drank 
my wine, took leave of my friends, went to 
bed, and woke the next morning to feel 
myself a dupe. But come, Jack; at this 
rate, I shall never have done. The match 
was booked, the ground chosen, Mr. Burke 
to be my jockey ; and, in fact, everything 
arranged, when, what was my surprise, my 
indignation, to find that the horse I des- 
tined for the race (at that time in the pos- 
session of a friend) was bought up for five 
hundred, and sent off to England. ‘This| 
disclosed to me how completely I was en-| 
trapped. Nothing rémained for me then 
but to purchase one which offered at the 
moment, and this one, I’ve told you already, 
has the pleasant reputation of being the 
most wicked devil.and the hardest to ride 
in the whole west; in fact, except Burke 
himself, nobody would mount him on a) 
road, and as to crossing a country with | 
him, even he, they say, has no fancy for it. 
In any case, he made it the ground of a/ 
demand which I could not refuse—that, in | 
the event of my winning; he was to claim 
a third of the stakes. At length the horse 
is put in training, improves every hour, 
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and matters seem to be taking a favorable 


turn. In the midst of this, however, the 
report reaches me, as you_heard yourself 
yesterday morning, that Burke will not . 
ride: however, I affected to discredit it at 
the moment, I had great difficulty to pre- 
serve the appearance of calm. ‘This morn- 
ing settles the question by this letter : 


«¢ Dear Srr.—A friendly hint has just 
reached me that.I am to be arrested on the 
morning of the Loughrea.race for a trifle 
of.a hundred and eighteen pounds and 
some odd shillings. If it suits your con- 
venience to pay the money, or enter into - 
bail for the amount, T’ll be very happy to 
ride your horse ; for, although I don’t care 
for a*@ouble ditch, I’ve no fancy to take 
the wall of the county jail, even on the 
back of as good a horse as Moddiridderoo. 

«Yours truly, 

* Utick BURKE. 
«‘ ‘Wednesday morning, Red House.’” 


«* Well,” said I, as after some difficulty, 
I spelled through this ill-written and dirty 
epistle, “‘and what do you mean to do 
here ?” 

«Tf you ask me,” said Phil, “what Pd 
like to do, I tell you fairly, it would be to 
horsewhip my friend Mr. Burke as_a pre- 
liminary, pay the stakes, withdraw my 
horse, and cut the whole concern ; but my 
present position is, unhappily; opposed to 
each of these steps. In the first place, a 


'rencontre with Burke would do me infi- 


nite disservice at the Horse Guards, and as 
to the payment of eight hundred pounds, 
I don’t think I could raise the money, 
without some one would advance five hun- 
dred of it for a mortgage on Corny De- 
lany. But to be serious, Jack, and, as 
time pressés, 1 must be serious—I believe 
the best way on this occasion is to give 
Burke the money (for as to the bill, that’s 
an invention); but, as I must start to- 
night for England, and the affair will re- 
quire some management, I must put the 
whole matter into your hands, with full 
instructions how to act.” . 
«Tam quite ready and willing,” said I; 
«only give me the ‘ carte du pays.’” 
“Well, then, my boy, you'll go down 
to Loughrea for me the day before the race, * 
establish yourself as quietly as you can in 
the hotel, and, as the riders must be named 
on the day before the running, contrive to 
see Mr. Burke, and inform him that his 
demand will be complied with. Have no 
delicacy with him, it 1s.a mere money 
question ; and although, by the courtesy 
of the turf, le is a gentleman, yet there is 
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no occasion to treat him with more of cer- 
emony than is due to yourself in your ne- 
' gotiation, This letter contains the sum 
he mentions. In addition to that, I have 
inclosed a blank check. for whatever you 
like to give him; only remember one 
thing, Hinton—/e must ride, and J must 
win.” 

All the calmness with which O’Grady 
had hitherto spoken deserted him at this 
moment! his face became scarlet, his brow 
was bent, and his lip quivered with passion, 
while, as he walked the room with hurried 
steps, he muttered between his teeth, — 

“Yes, though it cost my last shilling, 
Pll win the race. They thought to ruin 
me; the scheme was deeply laid and well 
planned, too, but they shall fail. No, Hin- 
ton,” resumed he, in a louder tone—‘* no, 
Hinton, believe me, poor man that I am, 
this is not with me a question of so many 

-pounds. Itis the wounded self-esteem of 
a man who, all through his life, held out 
the right hand of fellowship to those very 
men who now conspire to be his ruin. 
And such, my dear boy, such, for the most 
part, are the dealings of the turf. I do not 
mean to say that men of high honor and 
unblemished integrity are not foremost 
in the encouragement of a sport which, 
from its bold and manly character, is essen- 
tially an English one; but this I would 
assert, that probity, truth, and honor are 
the gifts of but a very small number of 
those who make a traffic of the turf, and 
are what the world calls ‘racing men,’ 
And oh ! how very hard the struggle ; how 
nice the difficulty of him who makes these 
men his daily companions, to avoid the 
many artifices which the etiquette of the 
race-course permits, but which the feelings 
of a gentleman would reject as unfair and 
unworthy |! How contaminating that laxity 
of principle that admits of every stratagem, 
every trick, as legitimate, with the sole 
proviso thaf it be successful! and what a 
position is it that admits of no alternative 
save being the dupe of the blackleg 1 How 
hard for the young fellow entering upon 
life with all the ardor, all the unsuspect- 
ing freshness of youth about him, to stop 
short at one, without passing to the other 
stage! How difficult, with offended pride 
and wounded self-love, to find himself the 
mere tool of sharpers! How very difficult 
to check the indignant spirit, that whis- 
pers retaliation by the very arts by which 
he has been cheated! Is not such a trial 
as this too much for any boy of twenty ? 
and is it not to be feared that, in the esti- 
mation he sees those held in whose black- 
guardism is their pre-eminence, a perverted 
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ambition to be what is called a sharp fel- 
low, may sap and undermine every honor- 
able fbeling of the heart, break down the 
barriers of rigid truth and scrupulous fi- 
delity, teaching him to exult at what for- 
merly he had blushed, and to recognize no 
folly so contemptible as that of him who 
believes the word of another? Such a 
career as this has many a one pursued, 
abandoning, bit by bit, every grace, every 
virtue, and every charm of his character, 
that, at the end, he should come forth a 
‘sporting gentleman.’” He paused for a 
few seconds, and then, turning toward me, 
added, in a yoice tremulous from emotion, 
“And yet, my boy, to men like this I 
would now expose you! No, no, Jack; 
I'll not do it. I care not what turn the 
thing may take; Pll not imbitter my life 
with this reflection.” He seized the letter, 
and crushing it in his hand, walked toward 
the window. 

** Come, come, O’@rady,” said I, “this 
is not fair ; you first draw a strong picture 
of these men, and then you deem me weak 
enough to fall into their snares; that 
would hardly say much for my judgment 
and good sense ; besides, you have stimu- 
lated my curiosity, and T shall be sadly 
disappointed if I’m not to see them.” 

“Be it so, Jack!” said he, with a sigh ; 
“‘T shall give you a couple of letters to 
some friends of mine down there, and I 
know but one recompense you'll have for 
all the trouble and annoyance of this busi- 
ness—your pretty friend, Miss Bellew, is 
on a visit in the neighborhood, and is cer- 
tain to be at the race.” 

Had O’Grady looked at me while he 
spoke, he would have seen how deeply this 
intelligence affected me, while I myself 
could with difficulty restrain the increased 
interest I now felt in all about the matter, 
questioning him on every particular, in-_ 
quiring into a hundred minute points, and, 
in fact, displaying an ardor on the subject 
that nothing short of my friend’s preoccu- 
pation could have failed in detecting the 
source of. My mind now fixed on one ob- 
ject, I could scarcely follow him in his di- 
rections as to how I was to travel. 

I heard something about the canal-boat, 
and some confused impression was on my 
mind about a cross-road and a jaunting-car ; 
but the prospect of meeting Louisa, the 
hope of again being in her society, rendered 
me indifferent to all else; and as I thrust 
the letters he gave me into my coat pocket, 
and promised an implicit observance of all 
his directions, I should have been sorely 
puzzled had he asked me to repeat them. 

“Now,” continued O’Grady, at the end 


rapid speakin 
ossession of alt the 
You understand, I 


of about half an hour's 
believe Pye put you in: 
bear of this case. 

kind of men you have to deal 


wet ana T trust Mr. Ulick Burke is thor-| - 


gos igaaen to you by this time?” 
of , perfectly,” said I, half mechanic- 
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‘¢ Well, then, my boy, I believe I had 
better say good-bye; something tells me 
- we shall meet ere long; meanwhile, Jack, 
you have my best wishes.” He paused for 
a moment and turned away his head, evi- 
dently affected, then added, ‘‘ You'll write 
to me soon, of course, and as that old fool, 
Corny, follows me in a week—” 

** And is Corny going abroad ?” 

** Ay! confound him, like the old man 
in Sinbad, there’s no getting him off one’s 
shoulders ; besides, he has a kind of super- 
stition that he ought to close the eyes of 
the last of the family; and, as he has 
frankly confessed to me this morning, he 
knows I am in that predicament, he es- 
teems it a point of duty to een! 
me. Poor fellow, with all his faults, 
can’t help feeling attached to him, and 
were I to leave him behind me, what would 
become of him? No, Jack, I am fully 
sensible of all the inconvenience, all the 
ridicule of this step, but faith, 1 prefer 
both to the imbittering reflections I should 
have, did I desert him.” 

““Why does he remain after you, Phil? 
—he’ll never find his way to London.” 

*‘Oh, trust him! What with scolding, 
cursing, and abusing every one he meets, 
he'll attract notice enough on the road 
never to be forgotten, or left behind. But 
the fact is, it 1s his own proposition, and 
Corny has asked for a few days’ leave of 
absence, for the first time in seven-and- 
twenty years !” 

‘And what the deuce can that be for?” 

‘“You’d never guess if you tried until 
to-morrow—to see his mother.” 

‘ Corny’s mother !—Corny Delany’s mo- 
ther !” 

‘¢ Just so—his mother. Ah, Hinton! 
you still have much to learn about us all 
here, and now, before we part, let me in- 
struct you on this point ; not that I pre- 
tend to have a reason for it, nordo I know 
that there is any, but somehow I’ll venture 
to say, that whenever you meet with a 
little cross-grained, ill-thriven old fellow, 
with a face as if carved’ in the knot of a 
crab-tree, the odds are about fifteen to one 
that the little wretch has a mother alive ; 
whether it is that the tenacity of life 
amoug such people is greater, or whether 
nature has any peculiar objects of her own 
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the day after his departure. 


in view in the matter, I can’t say; but 
trust me for the fact. And now, I believe, 
I have run myself close to time, so once 
more, Jack, good-bye, and God bless you !” 
He hurried from the room as he spoke, 
but as the door was closing, I saw that his. 
lip trembled and his cheek was pale ; while 
I leaned against the window aatieg and 
looked after him’ with a heavy and ‘op- 
pressed heart, for he was my first friend in 
the world ! . 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CANAL-BOAT. 


In obedience to O’Grady’s directions, of 
which, fortunately for me, he left a memo- 
randum in writing, I started from Porto- 
bello in the canal-boat on the afternoon of 
The day was 
dark and lowering, with occasional show- 
ers of cold and sleety rain; however, the 
casual glance I took of the gloomy cell de- 
nominated cabin, deterred me from seek- 
ing shelter there, and, buttoned up in 
my greatcoat, and with my traveling cap 
drawn firmly over my eyes, I walked the 
deck for several hours, my own thoughts 
affording me sufficient occupation, and 
even had the opportunity presented itself, 
I should not have desired any other. On 
this score, however, there was no tempta- 
tion, and as I looked at my fellow-passen- 
gers, there was nothing either in their voice, 
air, or appearance, to induce me to care 
for any closer intimacy. ‘The majority of 
them were stout, plain-looking country 
folk, with coats of brown or gray frieze, 
leather gaiters, and thick shoes, returning, 
as I could guess from some chance expres- 
sions they dropped, from the Dublin mar- . 
ket, whither they had proceeded with cer- 
tain droves of bullocks, wedders, and hog- 
gets, the qualities of which formed the 
staple of conversation ; there were also 
some lady passengers, one a rather good- 
looking woman, with a certain -air of half 
gentility about her, which enabled her at 
times to display to her companion her pro- 
found contempt for the rest of the com- 
pany; this companion was a poor, sub- 
dued-looking girl of about eighteen or twen- 
ty years, who scareely ventured to raise her 
haggard eyes, and spoke with an accent 
painful from agitation ; her depressed look 
and her humble manner did not conceal, 
however, a certain air of composed and 
quiet dignity, which spoke of happier days. 
A host of ill-bred, noisy, and unmannerly 
children accompanied them, and I soon 
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discovered that the mother was the wife of 
_the great shopkeeper in Loughrea, and her 
pale companion a governess she had just 
procured in Dublin, to initiate the promis- 
ing offspring in the accomplished acquire- 
-ments of French and Italian, music and 
painting ; their only acquaintance on board 


seemed to bea jolly-looking man, who, al- 
though intimate with every one, seemed, | 


somehow, not to suffer in the grand lady’s 
esteem from the familiarities he dispensed 
on all sides. He was a short, florid-looking 
little fellow, with a round, bullet head, the 
features of which seemed at first sight so 
incongruous, that it was difficult to decide 
on their prevailing expression ; his large 
gray eyes, which rolled and twinkled with 
fun, caught a character of severity from 
his heavy overhanging eyebrows, and there 
was-a stern determination in his compressed 
lips that every moment gave way to some 
burst of jocular good humor,.as he accosted 
one or other of his friends; his voice, how- 
ever, was the most remarkable thing about 
him, for while at one moment he would 
declaim in the full round tone of a person 
accustomed to speak in public, in the next 
he would drop down into an easy and fami- 
liar accent to which the mellowness of his 
brogue imparted a raciness quite peculiar. 

His dress was a suit of rusty black, with 
leather breeches of the same color, and 
high boots: this costume, which _pro- 
nounced him a priest, might also, had I 
known more of the country, have explained 
the secret of that universal understanding 
he maintained with all on board. He 
knew every one’s business—whither they 
were going, where they had been, what 
suecess had attended them in the market, 
how much the black heifer brought, what 
the pigs sold for; he asked why Tim didn’t 
come to his duties, and if Molhe’s child 
was well of the measles; he had a word, 
too, for the shopkeeper’s wife, but that 
was said in a whisper ; and then producing 
a copper snuff-box, about the size of a san- 
-cer, he presented it to me with a graceful 
bow, saying,— 

‘This is not the first time I have had 
the honor of being your fellow-traveler, 
captain. We came over from Liverpool 
together.” 

I now remembered that this was the 


kept me awake for nearly half the night, 
and whose convivial ones filled up the 
remainder. 


mented an intimacy, which ended in his 
proposing that we should sit together at 
dinner, to which I at once assented. 
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I was delighted, however, to | 
renew my acquaintance, and we soon ce- | 


Gy 


‘‘Dacent people, dacent people, captain, 


‘but dastes after all in the ways of the 


world: none of the wsage de société, as we 

used to say at St. Omer’s. No, no—fere 

nature, devil a more. But here comes 

the dinner: the ould story—leg of mutton 

and turnips, boiled chickens and ham, a 

cod and potatoes. By the mass! they 

would boil one’s father if they had him on 

board; ” while he added, inea whisper, ‘‘ by 

rason they can’t roast. So now, will you . 
move down, if you please ?” 

« After your reverence, if you’]l permit. 
Arma cedant toge.” ar 

«Thrue for you, my son—sacerdotes pri- 
ores; and though I am only a priest—” 

‘*€ More’s the pity,” said I, interrupting. 

“You’re right,”’ said he, with a slight 
pinch of my arm, ‘‘ whether you are jok- 
ing or not,” 

The dinner was not a very appetizing 
one, nor, indeed, the company over seduc- 
tive ; so that I disappeared with the cloth, 
glad to find myself once more in the open 
air with the deck to myself ; for my fellow- 
travelers had one and all begun a very 
vigorous attack upon sundry jugs of hot 
water and crucibles full of whisky, the 
fumes of which, added to the heat, the 
smoke, and other disagreeables, made me 
right happy to escape. 

As the evening wore late, the noise and 
uproar grew louder and more vociferous, 
and had not frequent bursts of laughter 
proclaimed the spirit of the conviviality, I 
should have been tempted to believe the 
party were engaged in deadly strife. Some- 
times a single narrator would seem to hold 
the company in attentive silence; then a 
general chorus of the whole would break 
in, with shouts of merriment, knocking of 
knuckles on the table, stamping of feet, 
and other signs of approbation and ap- 
plause. As this had now continued for 
some time, and it was already verging to- 
ward midnight, I began to grow impatient, 
for, as sleep stole over my eyelids, I was 
desirous of some little quiet to indulge 
myself ina nap. Blessings on my innocent 
delusion ! the gentlemen below stairs had 
as much notion of swimming as sleeping. 


'Of this, a rapid glance through a. little 
| window at the extremity of the cabin soon 
| satisfied me. 
same priest whose controversial powers had | 


As well as the steamed and 
heated glass would permit my secing, the 
scene was a strange one. About forty per- 
sons were seated:around a narrow table, 
so closely packed that any attitude but the 
bolt upright was impracticable. ‘There 
they were, of every age and sex; some 
asleep, with Welsh wigs and red pocket- 


handkerchiefs, screening their heads from 
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ind their ears, as well as might be, 
uproar ; some were endeavoring to 
by shee of mutton candles, with 

: v light infantry feather, with a 
th ; others, with their heads 

1t down together, were confidently ex- 


. chatiging the secrets of the last market : 


ile here and there were scattered about 
little convivial knots of jolly souls, whose 
noisy fun and loud laughter indicated but 
oe respect for their drowsy neighbors. 


he group, however, which attracted: 


most of my attention, was one near the 
fire at the end ; this consisted of his rever- 
ence, Father Tom, a stout, burly-looking 
old farmer opposite him, the austere lady 
from Longhrea, and a little dried-up pot- 
ted-herring of a man, who, with a light- 
brown coat and standing collar, sat up per- 
ndicularly on his seat, and looked about 
im with an eye as lively, and an accent 
as sharp, as though it were only noonday. 
This little personage, who came from that 
Trish Pennsylvania called Moate, was en- 
deayoring to maintatn a controversy with 
the worthy priest, who, in addition to his 
polemics, was deep in a game of spoiled 
five with the farmer, and carrying on be- 
sides another species of warfare with his 
fair neighbor. The diversity of all these 
occupations might possibly have been over- 
much for him, were it not for the aid of 
a suspicious-looking little kettle that sat 
hissing and rocking on the hob, with a 
look of pert satisfaction, that convinced 
me its contents were something stronger 
than water. 
Perceiving a small space yet unoccupied 
in the party, I made my way thither by 


the stair near it, and soon had the _satis-, 


faction to find myself safely installed, 


without attracting any other notice from | 


the party than a proud stare from the 
lady, #3 she removed a little farther from 
beside the priest. 

As to his reverence, far too deeply in- 
terested in his immediate pursuits to pay 
any attention to me, he had quite enough 
on his hands with his three antagonists, 
none of whom did he ever for a moment 
permit to edge in even a word. Conduct- 


ing his varied warfare with the skill of a, | 
general, who made the artillery, the in-' 


fantry; and the cavalry of mutual aid and 


assistance to each other, he continued to 


keep the church, the courtship, and the 
cards all moving together, in a manner 
perfectly miraculous, the vehemence with 
which he thumped down a trump upon the 
table serving as a point in his argument, 
while the energy of the action permitted a 


squeéze of the lady’s hand with the other. | 


19 


> ee ka ye go, six of a! | Playa’ 
spade, av ye have one, Mr. Larkins. For 
a set of shriveled-up eraytures, with noth-- 
ing but thee and thou for a creed, to deny 
the real ould ancient faith, that Saint 
Peter and——the ace of diamonds; that 
tickled you under the short ribs—not you, 
Mrs. Carney——for a sore time you have 
of it; and an angel of a woman ye are ; 
and the husband that could be cruel to 

ou, and take——the odd trick out of you, 

r. Larkins. No, no, I deny it—nego in 
omnibus, Domine. What does Origen say ? 
The rock, says he, is Peter; and if you 
translate the passage without——A nother 
kettleful, if you please. JI go for the ten, 
Misther Larkins. Trumps! another— 
another-—hurroo! By the tower of Clon- 
macnoise, I'll beggar’ the bank to-night. 
Malheureux au jeu, heurewx en amour, as 
we used to say formerly. God forgive us !” 

Whether it was the French, or the look 
that accompanied it, I cannot aver, but 
certainly the lady blushed and looked 
down. In vain did the poor Quaker essay 
a word of explanation. In vain. did Mrs. 
Carney herself try to escape from the awk- 
ward inferences some of his allusions 
seemed to lead to. Even the old farmer 
saw his tricks confiscated, and his games 
estreated, without a chance of recovery ; 
for, like Coeur de Lion with his iron mace, 
the good priest laid about him, smashing, 
slaying, and upsetting all before him, and 
never giving his adversaries a moment to 
recover from one blow ere he dealt another 
at thei» heads. 

«To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why not ? 
it?s as mild as mother’s milk. Come, ould 
square-toes, take a thimbleful of it, and 
maybe it’ll lead you to a better under- 
standing. I play the five fingers, Mr. 
\Larkins. There goes Jack, my jewel. 
Play to that—the trick is mine. Don’t be 
laughing. I’ve a bit of fat in the heel of 
my fist for you yet. ‘There now, what are 

ou looking at ? Don’t you see the cards? 
‘roth, youre as bad as the Quaker, you 
won’t believe your own eyes; and ye see, 
ma’am ”—here he whispered something in 
the lady’s ear for a few seconds, adding, 
as he concluded—‘*‘ and thim, Mrs. Carney, 
thim’s the rigkts of the church. Friends, 
indeed ! ye call yourselves Friends ! faix, 
re’re the least social friends I ever for- 
‘gathered with, even if the bare look of you 
wasn’t an antidote to all kinds of amuso- 
‘ments. Cut, Mr. Larkins. And it’s pur- 
‘gatory ye don’t like. Ye know what 
‘Father O’Leary said—some of ye may go 
|farther and fare worse—not to speak of 
what a place heayen would be with the 
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likes of you init. Avit was Mrs. Carney, 
indeed. Yes, Mary, your own beautiful 
self, that’s fit to be an angel any day, and 
discoorse with angels. Howld, av you 
please, Pve a club for that. Don’t you see 
what nonsense you're talking, the little 
kettle is laughing .at you. What’s that 
you’re mumbling about my time of life! 
Show me the man that'll carry twelve 
tumblers with me—show me the man 
that’ll cross ‘a country—show me the man 
that’ll——Never mind Mrs. Carney. Time 
of life, indeed! Faix I’ll give you a song.” 

With these words the priest pushed the 
cards aside, replenished the glasses, and 
began the following melody, to an air 
much resembling Sir Roger de Coverley := 


‘To-morrow I’ll just be threescore ; 
(lay never worse fortune betide-me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, | 
And a beautiful crayture beside me, 
If this world’s a stage, as they say, 
And that men are the actors, I’m certain, 
In the afterpiece I’d like to play, 
And be there at the fall of the curtain. 
Whack ! fol lol.” 


No, no, Mrs. Carney, I’ll take the 
vestment on it, nothing of the kind—the 
allusion is most discreet—but there is 
more :— 


‘*For the pleasures of youth are a flam ; 

To try them again, pray excuse me, 
I’d rather be priest that I am, 

With the rights of the church to amuse me, 
Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 

And the patriarchs knew this, it said is ; 
For though they looked sober and Sage, 

Faith they had their own fun with the ladies ! 

Whack ! fol lol.” 


**Come now, Captain, you are a man 
that knows his humanities; I'll be judged 
by you.” 

“T protest,” said: I, laughingly, ‘Id 
rather pronounce on your punch than 
your polemics.” 

*“No, would you, though?” gaid the 
priest, with a joyous twinkle in his eye 
that showed which controversy had more 
attraction for him, “ Faix, then, you shall 
have a fair trial. Reach me that glass, 
Mr. Larkins, and, if it isn’t sweet enough, 
maybe Mrs, Carney would stir it for you 
with her finger. ‘Chere now, we’ll be com- 
fortable and social, and have no more 
bother about creeds nor councils ; for, al- 
though it is only child’s play for me to 
demolish a hundred like you, I’d rather be 
merciful, and Jeaye you, like Alexander 
the Coppersmith, to get the reward of your 
works,” 

Whether it was the polite attention be- 
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stowed upon me by his reverence, or that. 
the magieal word ‘‘captain,” so generic 
for all things military in Ireland, had its 
effect, or that a purely personal reasons 
were the cause, I cannot aver; but, cer- — 


tainly, Mrs, Carney’s manner became won- 


derfully softened. She smiled at me shyly 
when the priest wasn’t looking, and vouch- 
safed an inquiry as to whether I had ever 
served in the Roscommon yeomanry. 

The kettle’ once more sent forth its 
fragrant steam, the glasses were filled, the 
vanquished Quaker had extinguished both 
himself and his argument beneath his 
broad beaver, and Father Tom, with a 
glance of pleasure at the party, pronounced. 
our arrangements perfect, and suggested a 
round game, by way of passing the time. 

‘‘We are now,” said he,-‘‘on the long 
level for eighteen miles ; there’s neither a 
lock nor a town to disturb us. Give Mrs. 
Carney. the cards.” 

The proposition was met with hearty ap- 
proval; and thus did I, Lieutenant Hin- 
ton, of the Grenadier Guards, extra aide- 
de-camp to the Viceroy, discover myself at 
four in the morning engaged at a game 
of loo, whose pecuniary limits were four- 
pence, but whose boundaries as to joke 
and broad humor were wide as the great 
Atlantic. Day broke, and I found myself 
richer by some tumblers of the very strong- 
est whisky-punch, a confounded headache, 
and two. and eightpence in bad copper 
jingling in my pocket. 


CHAPTER XX, 
SHANNON HARBOR. 


Litre does he know who voyages in a 
canal-boat, dragged along some three miles 
and a half per hour, ignominiously at the 
tails of two ambling hackneys, what pride, 
pomp and circumstance await him at the 
first town he enters. Seated on the deck, 
watching with a Dutchman’s apathy the 
sedgy bank, whose tall flaggers bow their 
heads beneath the ripple that eddies from 
the bow ; now lifting his eyes from earth 
to sky, with nothing to interest, nothing 
to attract him ; turning from the gaze of 
the long, dreary tract of bog and moor- 
land, to look upon his fellow-travelers, 
whose features are, perhaps, neither more 
striking nor more pleasing—the monoto- 
nous jog of the postilion before, the im- 
passive placidity of the helmsman behind— 
the lazy smoke, that seems to lack energy 
to issue from the little chimney—the 
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some, tedious, and slow, creeps over h 
besotted faculties; when suddenly the 
loud bray of the horn breaks upon his 
ears—the sound is re-echoed from a dis- 
tance—the far-off tinkle of a bell is borne 
along the water, and he sees before him, as 
if conjured up by some magician’s wand, 
the roofs and chimneys of a little village. 
Meanwhile the excitement about him in- 
creases ; the deck is lumbered with ham- 
pers, and boxes, and parcels; the note of 
departure to many a cloak and _ frieze- 
coated passenger has rung; for, strange as 
it may seem, in that little assemblage of 
mud hoyels, with their dunghills and 
their dock-pools around them, with its 
one-slated house’ and its square chapel— 
yet there are people who live there ; and, 
stranger still, some of those who have left 
it, and seen other places, are going back 
there again, to drag on life as before. But 
the plot is-thickening ; the large brass bell 
at the stern of the boat is thundering away 
with its clanging sound; the banks are 
crowded with people; and, as if to favor 
the melodramatic magic of the scene, the 
track-rope is cast off, the weary posters 
trot away toward their stable, and the 
stately barge floats on to its destined 
haven without the aid of any visible influ- 
ence. He who watches the look of proud 
important bearing that beams upon ‘ the 
captain’s ” face at a moment like this, may 
philosophize upon the charms of that 
power which man wields above his fellow- 
men; such, atleast, were some of my re- 
flections, and I could not help muttering 
to myself, ‘‘If a man like this feel ‘pride 
of station, what a glorious service must be 
the navy !” 
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| gave the word to drive on. 


Watching with interest the nautical) 


skill with which, having fastened a rope to 


| 


the stern, the boat was swung round, with | 


her head in the direction from whence 


she came, intimating thereby the mono-| 


tonous character of her avocations, I did 
not perceive that, one by one, the passen- 
gers were taking their departure. 


| 


coived him adjusting various @uodecimo 
Carneys in’ the well of the car, and then, — 


already, | having carefully included himself in the 


frieze coat that wrapped Mrs. Carney, he 
was the time ap- 


As the day felon 
e horses and the 


pointed for naming t 


riders, I had no reason for haste. Lough- 
‘rea, from what [had heard, was acommon- 


place country town, in which, as in all 
similar places, every new-comer was can-— 
vassed with a prying and searching curi+ 
osity. I resolved, therefore, to stop where 
I was; not, indeed, that the scenery pos- 
sessed any attractions—a prospect more 
leak, more desolate, and more barren, it 
would be impossible to conceive; a wide 
river with low and reedy banks, moving 
sluggishly on its yellow current, between 
broad tracts of bog or callow meadow- 
land; no trace of cultivation, not even a 
tree was to be seen. 

Such is Shannon Harbor. ‘No mat- 
ter,” thought I, ‘‘the hotel at least looks — 
well.” This consolatory reflection of mine 
was elicited by the prospect of a large 
stone building of some stories high, whose 
granite portico and wide steps stood in 
strange contrast to the miserable mud 
hovels that flanked it on either side. It 
was a strange thought to have placed such 
a@ building in such a situation. I dis- 
missed the ungrateful notion- as I remem- 
bered my own position, and how happy I 
felt to accept its hospitality. 

A solitary jaunting-car stood on the 
canal side, the poorest specimen of its 
class I had ever seen; the car—a few 
boards cobbled up by some country car- 
penter—seemed to threaten disunion eyen 
with the coughing of the wretched beast 
that wheezed between its shafts, while the 
driver, an emaciated creature of any age 
from sixteen to sixty, sat shivering upon 
the seat, striking from time to time with 
his whip at the flies that played about the 
animal’s ears, as though anticipating their 
rey. 
oe Banagher, yer honor ? Loughrea, sir ? 
Rowl ye over in an hour and a half. Is it 
Portumna, sir ?” 

‘“No, my good friend,” replied 1, “I 
stop at the hotel.” 

Had I proposed to take a sail down, the 


“ Good-bye, captain!” cried Father) Shannon on my portmanteau, I don’t think 
Tom, as he extended his ample hand to|the astonishment could have been ereatey. 


me; ‘‘ we'll meet again in Loughrea. 


I’m} The bystanders, and they were numerous 


going on Mrs. Carney’s car, or I’d be de- | enough by this time—looked from one to 
lighted to join you in a conveyance; but) the other with expressions of mingled sur- 


you'll easily get one at the hotel,” 
I had barely time to thank the good 


prise and dread ; and, 
some sturdy knight-errant of old, an- 
father for his kind advice, when I per-| 


indeed, had I, like 


nounced my determination to pass the 


¢ 
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night in a hausited chamber, more une-|thronged around me, ‘What are these,” 


uivocal evidences of their admiration and 

ear could not have been evoked, 

In theshotel’?” said one. — = 

‘* He is going to stop at the hotel |” eried 
another. 

Blessed hour!’ said a third; ‘‘ won- 
ders will never cease |” ; 

- Short as had: been my residence in Ire- 
land, it had at least taught me one lesson 
—neyer to be surprised at anything I 
met with. So many views of life pecu- 
liar. to the land met me at every turn 
—so many strange prejudices—so many 
singular notions—that were I to apply my 
previous knowledge of the world, such as 
it was, to my guidance here, I should be 
like a man endeavoring to sound the depths 
of the sea with an instrument intended to 
ascertain the distance of a star. Leaving, 
therefore, to time the explanation of the 
mysterious astonishment around me, I 
gathered together my baggage, and left the 
boat. 

The first impressions of a traveler are 
not uncommonly his best. ‘he finer and 
more distinctive features of a land requive 
deep study and long acquaintance, but the 
broader traits of nationality are caught in 
an instant, or not caught at all. Famili- 
arity with them destroys them, and it is 
only at first blush that we learn to appre- 
ciate them with force. Who that has 
landed at Calais, at Rotterdam, or at Leg- 
horn, has not felt this? The Flemish 
peasant, with her long-eared cap and heavy 
sabots—the dark Italian, basking his 
swarthy features in the sun, are striking 
objects when we first look on them. But 
days and weeks roll on, the wider charac- 
teristics of human nature swallow up the 
smaller and more narrow features of na- 
tionality, and in a short time we forget 
that the things which have surprised us at 
first are not what we have been used to 
from our infancy. 

Gifted with but slender powers of obser- 
vation, such as they were, this was to me 
always a moment of their exercise. How 
often in the rural districts of my own 
country had the air of cheery and healthy 
contentmént spoken to my heart ; how fre- 


quently in the manufacturing ones had the | 


din of hammers, the black smoke, or the 
lurid flame of furnaces, turned my thoughts 
to those great sources of our national 
wealth, and made me look on every dark 
and swarthy face that passed, as on one 
who ministered to his country’s weal. But 
now I was to view a new and very different 
scene. Scarcely had I put foot on shore, 
when the whole population of the village 


|thought I? ‘‘ What art do they 


What trade do they profess?” Alas! their 
wan looks, their tattered garments, their. 
outstretched hands, and imploring voices, 

ave the answer—they were all beggars ! 

t was not as if the old, the decrepit, the 
sickly, or the feeble, had fallen on the 
charity of their fellow-men in their hour 
of need; but here were all—all—the old 
man and the infant, the husband and the 
wife, the aged grandfather and the totter- 
ing grandchild, the white locks of youth, 
the whiter hairs of age—pale, pallid, and 
sickly—trembling between starvation and 
suspense, watching, with the hectic eye of 
fever, every gesture of him on whom their 
momentary hope was fixed ; canvassing, in 
muttered tones, every step of his proceed- 
ing, and hazarding a doubt upon its bear- 
ing on their own fate. - 

“Oh! the heavens be your bed, noble 
gentleman, look at me. The Lord reward 
you for the little sixpence that you have in 
your fingers there. I’m the mother of ten 
of them.” 

‘Billy Cronin, yer honor, Vm dark 
since I was nine years old.” 

‘Tm the ouldest man in the town-land,” 
said an old fellow with a white beard, and 
a blanket strapped round him. 

While bursting through the crowd came 
a strange, odd-looking figure, in a hunts- 
man’s coat and cap, but both so patched 
and tattered, it was difficult to detect their 
color. 

‘‘Here’s Joe, your honor,” cried he, 
putting his hand to his mouth at the same 
moment. “ Tally ho! ye ho! ye ho!” 
he shouted with a mellow cadence I never 
heard surpassed. ‘‘ Yow! yow! yow!” 
he cried, imitating the barking of dogs, 
and then uttering a long low wail, like the 
bay of a hound, he shouted out, ‘* Hark 
away! hark away!” and at the same mo- 
ment pranced into the thickest of the 
crowd, upsetting men, women, and chil- 
dren, as he went, the curses of some, the 
cries of others, and the laughter of nearly 
all, ringing through the motley mass, mak- 
ing their misery look still more frightful. 

Throwing what silver I had about me 
amongst them, I made my way toward the 
hotel, not alone, however, but heading a 
procession of my ragged friends, who, 


? 


| with loud praises of my liberality, testified 


their gratitude by bearing me company. 
Arrived at the porch, L took my luggage 
from the carrier, and entered the house. 
Unlike any other hotel I had ever seen, 
there was neither stir nor bustle, no burly 


landlord, no buxom landlady, no dapper 


. 


waiter with napkin on his arm, no. pert- 
looking chambermaid with a bedroom 


candlestick. A large hall, dirty and un- 
furnished, led into a kind of bar, upon 


whose unpainted shelves a few straggling 


were ranged together, with some 


poet measures and tobacco pipes; while 
the walls were covered with placards, set- 


ting forth the regulations for the ‘Grand. 


Canal Hotel,” with a list, copious and 
abundant, of all the good things to be 
found therein, with the prices annexed ; 
and a pressing entreaty to the traveler, 
should he not feel satisfied with his recep- 
tion, to mention it in a ‘*book kept for 
that purpose by the landlord.” I cast my 
eye along the bill of fare, so ostentatiously 
put forth—I read of rump-steaks, and 
roast fowls, of red rounds and sirloins, and 
I turned from the spot resolved to ex- 
plore farther. The room opposite was 
large and spacious, and probably destined 
for the coffee-room, but it also was empty ; 
it had neither chair nor table, and save a 
pictorial representation of a canal-boat, 
drawn by some native artist with a burnt 
stick upon the wall, it had no decoration. 
Having amused myself with the Lady 
Caher—such was the vessel! called—lI again 
set forth on my voyage of discovery, and 
‘bent my steps toward the kitchen. Alas! 
my success was no better there—the goodly 
grate before which should have stood some 
of that luscious fare of which I had been 
reading, was cold and deserted; in one 
corner, it was true, three sods of earth, 
scarce lighted, supported an antiquated 
kettle, whose twisted spout was turned up, 
with a misanthropic curl at the misery of 
its existence. I ascended the stairs; my 
footsteps echoed along the silent corridor, 
but still no trace of human habitant could 
I see, and I began to believe that even the 
landlord had departed with the larder. 

At this moment the low murmur of 
yoices caught my ear; I listened, and 
could distinctly catch the sound of persons 
talking together, at the end of the corridor. 
Following along this, I came to a door, at 
which, having knocked twice with my 
knuckles, I waited for the invitation to 
enter. Hither indisposed to admit me, or 
not having heard my summons, they did 


not reply ; so turning the handle gently, I 


opened the door, and entered the room un- 
observed. For some minutes I profited 
but little by this step; the apartment, a 
small one, was literally full of smoke, and 
it was only when I had wiped the tears 
from my eyes three times that I at length 
began to recognize the objects before me. 
Seated upon two low stools, beside a 
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miserable fire of green wood, that smoked, 


not blazed ‘upon the hearth, were @ man 


and a woman; between them a small and 
rickety table supported a tea equipage of 
the humblest description, and a plate of 
fish whose odor pronounced them red her- 
Of the man I could see but little, 
as his back was turned toward me, but, 


had it been otherwise, 1 could scarcely 


have withdrawn my looks from the figure 
of his companion. Never had my eyes 
fallen on an object so strange and so un- 
brent She was an old woman—so old, 
indeed, as to have numbered nearly a 
hundred years; her head, uncovered by 
cap or quoif, displayed a mass of white 


hair that hung down on her back and 


shoulders, and even partly across her face, 
not sufficiently, however, to conceal two 
dark orbits, within which her dimmed eyes — 
faintly glimmered ; her nose was thin and 
pointed, and projecting to the very mouth, 
which, drawn backwards at the angles by 
the tense muscles, wore an expression of 
hideous laughter. Over her coarse dress 
of some country stuff, she wore for warmth 
the cast-off coat of a soldier, giving to her 
uncouth figure the semblance of an aged 
baboon at a village show. Her voice, 
broken with coughing, was a low feeble 
treble, that seemed to issue from passages 
where lingering life had left scarce a trace — 
of vitality ; and yet she*talked on without 
ceasing, and moved her skinny fingers 
among the tea-cups and knives upon the 
table, with a fidgety restlessness, as though 
in search of something. 

«There, acushla, don’t smoke; don’t, 
now: sure it’s at the ruin of your com- 
plexion. I never see boys take to tobacco 
this way when I was young.” 

«“ Whist, mother, and don’t be bothering 
me,” was the cranky reply, given in a voice 
which, strange to say, was not quite un- 
known to me. 

“« Ay, ay,” said the old crone; “always 
the same, never mindin’ a word I say ; and 
maybe in a few years I won’t be to the fore 
to look after you, and watch you.” 

Here the painful thought of leaving a 
world, so full of its seductions and sweets, 
seemed too much for her feelings, and she 
began to ery. Her companion, however, 
appeared but little affected, but puffed 
away his pipe at his ease, waiting with pa- 
tience till the paroxysm was past. 

“There, now,” said the old lady, bright- 
ening up, “take away the tay-things, and 
you may go and take a run on the com- 
mon ; but mind you don’t be pelting Jack 
Moore’s goose, and take care of Bryan’s 
sow; she is as wicked as the divil now 
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that she has boneens after her. D’ye hear 
me, darlin’, or is it sick you are? Och! 
wirra! wirra! What’s the matter with 
you, Corny mabouchal?” — Bi 

“Corny !” exclaimed I, forgetful of my 
incognito. ; 

«© Ay, Corny, nayther more nor less than 
Corny himself,” said that redoubted per- 
sonage, as rising to his legs he deposited 
his pipe upon the table, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and seemed prepared to 
give battle. 

“Oh, Corny,” said I, “I am delighted 
to find you here. Perhaps you can assist 
me, I thought this was an hotel.” 

‘And why wouldn’t you think it an 
hotel ? Hasn’t it a bar and a coffee-room? 
Isn’t the regulations of the house printed, 
and stuck up on all the walls ? Ay, that’s 
what the directors did—put the price on 
everything, as if one was going to cheat 
the people. And signs on it, look at the 
place now—ugh! the haythins! the Turks!” 

*¢ Yes, indeed, Corny, look at the place 
now;” glad to have an opportunity to 
chime in with my friend’s opinions. 

** Well, and look at it,” replied he, brist- 


ling up; “and what have you to say agin 
it? Isn’t it the Grand Canal Hotel ?” 


“Yes; but,” said I, conciliatingly, “an 
hotel ought at least to have a landlord or 
a landlady.” 

‘And what do*you call my mother 
there ?” said he, with indignant energy. 

** Don’t bate Corny, sir! don’t strike the 
child!” sereamed the old woman, in an 
accent of heartrending terror. ‘‘ Sure he 
doesn’t know what he is saying.” 

“He is telling me it isn’t the Grand 
Canal Hotel, mother,” shouted Corny in 
the old lady’s ears, while at the same mo- 
ment he burst into a fit of most discordant 
laughter. By some strange sympathy the 
old woman joined in, and ‘I myself, unable 
to resist the ludicrous effect of a scene 
which still had touched my feelings, gave 
way also, and thus we all three laughed on 
for several minutes. 

Suddenly recovering himself in the midst 
of his cachinnations, Corny turned briskly 
round, fixed his fiery eyes upon me, and 
said,— 

**And did you come all the way from 
town to laugh at my mother and me ?” 

T hastened to exonorate myself from such 
a charge, and in a few words informed him 
of the object of my journey, whither I 
was going, and under what painful delu- 
sion I labored in supposing the internal ar- 
rangemeuts of the Grand Canal Hotel bore 
any relation to its imposing exterior. 

**J thought I could have dined here ?” 
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“No, you can’t,” was the 
ye’re not fond of herrins.” 

** And had a bed too?” 

“Nor that either,av ye don’t like straw.” 

“And has your mother nothing better 
than that ?” said I, pointing to the miser- 
able plate of fish. : 

**Whisht, I tell you, and don’t be put- 
ting the like in her head ; sometimes she 
hears as well as you or me”—here he 
dropped his voice to a whisper—“ herrins 
is so cheap that we always make her believe 
it’s Lent: this is nine years now she’s fast- 
ing.” Here a fit of laughing at the suc- 
cess of this innocent ruse again broke from 
Corny, in which, as before, his mother 
joined. 

“Then what am I to do,” asked I, ‘‘if 
I can get nothing to eat here? Is there 
no other house in the village ?” 

‘*No, devil a one.” 

‘* How far is it to Loughrea ?” 

“« Fourteen miles and a bit.” 

“T can get a car, I suppose ?” 

“ Ay, if. Mary Doolan’s boy is not gone 
back.” 

The old woman, whose eyes were impa- 
tiently fixed upon me during this colloquy, 
but who heard not a word of what was 
going forward, now broke in: 

‘Why doesn’t he pay the bill and go 
away ? Devil a farthing Ill take off it. 
Sure ay ye were a raal gentleman ye’d be 
givin’ a fippenny-bit to the gossoon there, 
that sarved you. Never mind, Corny dear, 
Ill buy a bag of marbles for you at Bana- 
gher.” 

Fearful of once more giving way to un- 
seasonable mirth, I rushed from the room, 
and hurried downstairs; the crowd that 
had so lately accompanied me was now 
scattered, each to his several home. The 
only one who lingered near the door was 
the poor idiot (for such he was) that wore 
the huntsman’s dress. 

** Is the Loughrea car gone, Joe?” said 
I, for I remembered his name. 

‘‘She is, yer honor ; she’s away,” 

“Ts there any means of getting over to- 
night ?” 

‘** Barrin’ walking there’s none.” 

“Ay; but,” said I, ‘‘were I even dis- 
posed for that, I have got my luggage.” 

“<Ts it heavy ?'” said Joe. 

‘“This portmanteau, and the carpet-bag 
you see there.” 

‘* Tl carry them,” was the brief reply. 

“You'll not be able, my poor fellow,” 
said I. 

‘* Ay, and you on the top of them.” 

**You don’t know how heavy I am,” 
said I, laughingly. 


reply, ‘‘ay- 


: be 


yiaet I wish you was 


heavier.” 
“SPAS beige oot ih) ais) wor 
_ * Because one that was so good to the 


Ee his weight in goold any 
I do not pretend to say whether it was 


the flattery, or the promise these words 
gave me of agreeable companion, e 
route, but, certain it is, I at once closed 
with his proposal, and, with a ceremonious 
bow to the Grand Canal Hotel, took my 
departure, and set out for Loughrea. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
LOUGHREA. 


Wirs the innate courtesy of his coun- 
try, my humble companion endeavored to 
lighten the road by song and story. There 
was not a blackened gable, not a ruined 
tower, not even a well we passed, without 
its legend. The very mountains them- 
selves that reared their mighty peaks to- 
ward the clouds, had their tale of supersti- 
tious horror; and, though these stories 
were simple in themselves, there was some- 
thing in the association of the scene, some- 
thing in the warm fervor of his enthusi- 
asm that touched and thrilled my heart. 

Like a lamp, whose fitful glare flickers 
through the gloomy vault of some rocky 
cayern, too feeble to illumine it, but yet 
calling up wild and goblin shapes on every 
side, and peopling space with flickering 
specters ; so did the small modicum of in- 
tellect this poor fellow possessed enable 
him to look at life with strange distorted 
views. Accustomed to pass his days in 
the open air—the fields, the flowers, the 
streams, his companions—he had a sym- 
pathy in the eddying current that flowed 
on beneath—in the white cloud that rolled 
above him ; happy, for he had no care, he 
journeyed about from one county to an- 
other. In the hunting season he would be 
seen lounging about a kennel, making or 
renewing his intimacy with the dogs, who 
knew and loved him ; then he was always 
ready to carry a drag, to stop an earth, or 
do a hundred other of those minor services 
that are ever wanted. Many who lived far | 
from a post-town knew the comfort of fall- | 
ing in with poor ‘* Tipperary Joe,” for such 
was he called. Not more fleet of foot than 
honest in heart, oftentimes was a letter en- 
trusted to his keeping, that with any other | 
messenger would have excited feelings of | 
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His was an April-day temperament-— 
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| ever vary ever changin . One moment 
| would he te with «q vesie lip and brok- 


en voice some story ane and thrilling 
interest ; the next, breaking suddenly off, 
he would burst out into some joyous rant, 
generally ending in a loud ‘*tally-ho 1”. in 
which all his enthusiasm would shine forth, 
and in his glistening eye and flushed cheek 


‘one could mark the pleasure that stirred 


his heart. He knew every one, not only 
in this, but in the surrounding counties ; 
and they stood severally classed in his esti- 
mation by their benevolence to the poor, 
and their prowess in the hunting-field. 
These with him, were the two great quali- _ 
ties of mankind. The kind man and the 
bold rider made his beaw idéal of all that 
was excellent, and it was strange to watch 
with what ingenuity he could support his 
theory. 

««There’s Burton Pearse—that’s the dar- 
ling of a man; it’s he that’s good to the 
poor and takes his walls flying—it isn’t a 
lock of bacon or a bag of meal he cares for 
—begorra, it’s not that, not a double ditch 
would ever stop him. Hurroo! I think 
I’m looking at. him throwing up his whip- 
hand this way, going over a gate and call- 
ing out to the servant, ‘ Make Joe go in 
for his dinner, and give him half-a-crown’ 
—devil a less ; and then there’s Mr. Power 
of Kilfane—maybe your honor knows him? 
Down in Kilkenny, there ; he’s another of 
them—one of the right sort. I-wish ye 
seen him facing a leap—a little up his stir- 
rups, just to look over and see the ground, 
and then—hoo! he’s across and away. . A 
beautiful place he has of it, and an elegant 
pack of dogs, fourteen hunters in the sta- 
ble, and as pleasant a kitchen as ever I 
broke my.fast in. The cook’s a mighty 
nice woman—a trifle fat, or so ; but a good 
sowl and-a raal warrant for an Irish 
stew.” 

«And Mr. Ulick Burke, Joe; do you 
know him?” 

“Ts it blazing Burke ?—faixeI do know 
him! I was as near him as I am to you 
when he shot Matt Callanan at the mills. 
‘There, now,’ says he, when he put a ball 
in his hip, and lamed him for life, ‘you 
were always fond of your trade, and Ill 
make you a hopper,’ And, sure enough, 
this is the way he goes ever since.” 

‘‘He is a good horseman, they tell me, 
Joe?” 

“The best in Ireland: for following the 
dogs, flat race, or steeple-chase, show me 
his equal. Och ! it’s himself has the seat 
in the saddle. Mighty short he rides with 
his knees up, this way, and his toes out. 
Not so purty to look at, till you are used 
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to it ; but watch him fingering his baste—|a friend of Master Phil’s ? Arrah, why 


feeling his mouth with the snaftle—never 
tormenting, but — letting him know who 
ison his back. It’s raal pleasure to look 
at him; and then to see him taking a little 
canter before he sets off, with his hand 
- low, and just tickling the flanks with his 
spurs, to larn the temper of the horse. 
‘May I never! If it isn’t a heavenly 
sight |” aa 

“You like Mr. Burke, then, I see, 
Joe ?” 

“Like him—who wouldn’t like him a 
horseback ? Isn’t he the moral of a rider, 
that knows his baste better than I know 
my Hail Mary; but see him a foot, he’s the 
greatest divil from here to Croaghpatrick 
—nothing civiler in his mouth than a 
curse and a ‘bloody end’ to ye! Och, it’s 
himself hates the poor, and they hate him: 
the beggars rnn away from him as if he 
was the police; and the blind man that 
sits on Banagher Bridge take up his bags, 
and runs for the bare life the minit he 
hears the trot of his horse. Isn’t it a won- 
der how he rides so bowld with all the 
curses over him? Faix, myself wouldn’t 
cross that little stream there if I was like 
him. Well, well, he’ll have a hard reckon- 
ing at last; he’s killed five men already, 
and wounded a great many more; but they 
say he won’t be able to go on much farther, 
for when he kills-another the divil’s to 
come for him—the Lord be-about us! by 
rason he never lets any one kill more nor 
six.” 

Thus chatting away, the road passed 
over, and as the sun was setting we came 
in sight of the town, now not above a mile 
distant. 

‘*'That’s Loughrea you see there—it’s a 
mighty fine place,” said Joe.‘ There’s 
slate houses, and.a market, and a barrack: 
but you'll stop a few days: in the town 2?” 

“Oh, certainly; I wish to see this 
race.” 

“That swill be the fine race. It is a 
great country entirely—every kind of 
fence, gates, ditches, and stone walls, as 
thick as they can lie. Dll show you all 
the course, for I know it well, and tell you 
the names of all the gentlemen, and the 
names of their horses, and their servants : 
and Pll bring you where you'll see the 
whole race, from beginning to end, with- 
out stirring an inch. Are you going to bet 
any money ?” 

“I believe not, Joe; but I’m greatly in- 
terested for a friend.” { ; 

** ‘And who is he ?” 

“Captain O’Grady.” 

“Master Phil! Tear-an’-ages, are you 


didn’t you tell me that before? Why 

didn’t you mintion his name tome? Och, 
isn’t myself proud this evening to be with 

afriend of the captain’s. See, now, what’s 

your name ?” 

‘** Hinton,” said T. 

“Ay, but your Christian name ?” 

“They who know me best call me Jack 
Hinton.” 

“‘Musha! but I’d like to call you Jack 
Hinton just for this once. Now, will you 
do one thing for me?” 

**'To be sure, Joe; what is it ?” 

‘‘ Make them give me a half pint to 
drink your health and the Captain’s ; for, 
faix, you must be the right sort, or he 
wouldn’t keep company with you. It’s just 
like yesterday to me, the day I met him, 
down at Bishop’s Loch; the hounds came 
to a check, and a hailstorm came on, and 
all the-gentlemen went into a little shebeen 
house for shelter. Iwas standing outside, 
as it may be here, when Master Phil saw 
me. ‘Come in, Joe,’ says he; ‘you’re the 
best company, and the pleasantest fellow 
over a mug of egg-flip;* and, may I ney- 
er ! if he didn’t make me sit down fornint 
him, at a little table, and drink two quarts 
of as beautiful flip as ever I tasted. And 
Master Phil has a horse here, ye tell me 
—what’s his name ?” 

“That, Joe, I am afraid I can’t pro- 
nounce for you ; it’s rather beyond my Eng- 
lish tongue; but I know that his color is 
gray, and that he has one cropped ear.” 

**That’s Moddiridderoo !” shouted Joe, 
as, throwing my portmanteau to the 
ground, he seated himself leisurely on it, 
and seemed lost in meditation. 

‘* Begorra,” said he at length, ‘he chose 
a good-tempered one, when he was about 
it ; there never was such a horse foaled in 
them parts. Ye heard what he did to Mr, 
Shea, the man that bred him ? He threw 
him over a wall, and then jumped after 
him, and if it wasn’t that his guardian 
angel made his leather breeches so strong, 
he’d have ate him up entirely. Sure, 
there’s no one can ride him, barrin’ the 
man I was talking of.” 

“Well, Joe, I believe Mr. Burke is to 
ride him.” 

‘**Musha! but I am sorry for it.” 

“And why so ? you seem to think high- 
ly of his horsemanship.” 

‘*There’s no misliking that, av it was 
fair; but, then, you see, he has as many 
tricks in him as the devil. Sometimes 
he’ll break his stirrup leather, or he’ll come 
in a pound too heavy, or he’ll slip the 
snafile out of the mouth; for he doesn’t 
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neck. Once I sce him stake) and folded, my boot de 


_ his baste, and bring him in dead lame.” — 

_ Here ended our conversation; for by 
this time we entered the town, and pro- 
eeeded to Mrs. Doolan’s. The house was 
full, or the apartments bespoke ; and I was 
turning away disappointed, when I acci- 
dentally overheard the landlady mention 
the two rooms ordered by Captain O’Grady. 
A little explanation ensued, and I discoy- 
ered, to my delight, that these were des- 
tined for me by my friend, who had writ- 
ten some time before to secure them. <A 
few minutes more saw me comfortably in- 
stalled in the little inn, whose unpretend- 
ing exterior, and cheerful comfort within 
doors, were the direct antithesis to the sol- 
oy humbug I had left at Shannon Har- 

r. 

Under Joe’s auspices—for he had estab- 
lished himself as my own man—tea and 
rashers made their appearance. My clothes 
were unpacked and put by; and as he 
placed my dressing-gown and slippers in 
readiness before the fire, I could not help 
observing the servant-like alacrity of his 
manner, perfect in everything, save in his 
habit of singing to himself as he went ; 


which I can’t say, however, that I disliked, 


and certainly never dreamed of checking. 

Having written a few lines to Mr. Burke, 
expressing my desire for a few minutes’ in- 
terview the following morning, I dispatch- 
ed the note and prepared for bed. 

I had often listened with apathy to the 
wise saws of people who, never having felt 
either hunger or fatigue, are so fond of 
pronouncing a glowing eulogium on such 
luxuries when the period of their gratifi- 
cation has arrived ; but, I confess, as I lay 
down that night in bed, and drew the 
clothes around me, I began to believe that 
they had underrated the pleasures they 
spoke of. The house clock ticked pleas- 
antly in the room without: the cheerful 
turf fire threw its mild red light across the 
room; the sounds from the street were 
those of happy voices and merry laughter ; 
and when I ceased to hear them, I had 
fallen into a sound and peaceful sleep. 

It was after about a dozen efforts, in 
which I had gone through all the usual 
formula on such occasions—rubbing my 
eyes, stretching, and even pinching myself, 
before I could awake on the following 
morning. I felt somewhat stiffened from 
the unaccustomed exertions of the day be- 
fore, but somehow my spirits were unusu- 
ally high, and my heart in its very lightest 
mood. I looked about methrough the lit- 
tle room, where all was order, neatness, and 
propriety. My clothes carefully brushed 


even my hat, 7 


ntly on one side, 


ly flattened, were 


blacking, 


with my gloves carefull: é, 
laid out in true valet fashion. The door . 
into my little sitting-room lay open, and I 
could ‘mark the neat and comfortable 
preparations for my breakfast, while at a - 


‘little distance from the table, and in an at- 


titude of patient attention, stood poor Joe 
himself, who, with a napkin across his 
arm, was quietly waiting the moment of 
awaking. ; 

I know not if my reader will have an 
sympathy with the confession, but I own 
have always felt a higher degree of satis- 
faction from the unbought and homely 
courtesy chance has thrown in my way, 
than from the more practiced and dearly 
paid for attentions of the most disciplined 
household. There is something flattering 
in the personal devotion which seems to 
spring from pure good-will, that msensi- 
bly raises one in their own esteem. In 
some such reflection as this was I lost, 
when the door of my outer room was 
opened, and a voice inquired if Mr. Hinton 
stopped there. 

«Yes, sir,” replied Joe; ‘‘he is in bed, 
and asleep.” 

‘Ah! is it you, Joe?” replied the 
other ; “so you are turned footman, I see. 
If the master be like the man, it ought to 
be a shrewd establishment.” 

“No,” replied Joe, carelessly: ‘he’s 
not very like anything down in these parts ; 
for he appears to be a gentleman.” 

<*Tell him I am here, and be d—d to 
you,” was the indignant reply, as the 
speaker threw himself into his chair, and 
stirred the fire with his foot. 

Suspecting at once who my visitor 
was, I motioned to Joe to leave the room, 
and proceeded to dress myself with all 
dispatch. During the operation, how- 
ever, my friend without manifested several 
symptoms of impatience : now walking the 
room with rapid strides, as he whistled a 
quick step ; now beating the bars of the 
erate with a poker; and occasionally per- 
forming that popular war dance, ‘ ‘The 


Devil’s Tattoo,” with his knuckles upon the 


table. At length his endurance seemed 
pushed to its length, and he knocked 
sharply at the door, calling out at the same 
moment,— 

‘JT gay, sir, time’s up, if you please.” 

The next moment I was before him. 

Mr. Ulick Burke—for I need not say it 
was he—was a well-looking man, of about 
eight-and-twenty or thirty years of age. 
Although his height was below the mid- 
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dle size, he was powerfully and strongly 
made; his features would have been 
handsome, were it not for a certain expres- 
sion of vulgar suspicion that played about 
the eyes, giving hima sidelong look when 
he spoke; this, and the loss of two front 
teeth, from a fall, disfigured a face origin- 
ally pleasing. His whiskers were large, 
bushy, and meeting beneath his chin. As 
to his dress, it was in character with his 
calling ; a green coat, cut round in jockey 
fashion, over which he wore a white 
“bang-up,” as it was called, in one pocket 
of which was carelessly thrusta lash whip; a 
Belcher handkerchief knotted loosely about 
his neck, buckskin breeches, reaching far 
down upon. the leg, and top-boots com- 
pleted his costume. I had almost forgot- 
ten a hat, perhaps the most characteristic 
thing of all. This, whi¢dh onee had been 
white, was now, by stress of time and 
weather, of a dirty drab color, its crown 
dinged in several places, and the leaf 
jagged and broken, bespoke the hard usage 
to which it was subjected. While speak- 
ing, he held it firmly clutched in his un- 
gloved hand, and, from time to time, 
struck it against his thigh with an energy 
of manner that seemed habitual. His 
manner was a mixture of timid embarrass- 
ment and vulgar assurance, feeling his 
way, as it were, with one while he forgot 
himself with the other. With certain 
remnants of the class he originally belonged 
to, he had associated the low habitudes 
and slang phraseology of his daily asso- 
ciates, making it difficult for one, at first 
sight, to discover to which order he be- 
longed. In the language of his compan- 
ions, Ulick Burke ‘‘ could be a gentleman 
when he pleased it.” How often have 
we heard this phrase; and with what a 
fatal mistake is it generally applied ! He 
who can be a gentleman when he pleases, 
never pleases to be anything else.  Cir- 
cumstances may, and do, every day in 
life, throw men of cultivated minds and 
refined habits into the society of their in- 
feriors ; but while, with the tact and 
readiness that is «their especial preroga- 
tive, they make themselves welcome among 
those with whom they have few, if any, 
sympathies in common, yet never by any 
accident do they derogate from that high 
standard that makes them gentlemen. So, 
on the other hand, the man of yulgar 
tastes and coarse propensities may simu- 
late, if he be able, the outward habitudes 
of society, speaking with practiced in- 
tonation and bowing with well-studied 
grace, yet is he no more a gentleman in 
his thought or feeling than is the tinseled 
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actor who struts the board the monarch 
his costume would bespeak him. This 
being the ‘‘ gentleman when he likes” is 
but the mere performance of the charac- 
ter. It has all the smell of the orange- 
peel and the foot-lights about it, and 
never can be mistaken by any one who 


‘knows the world. But to come back to 


Mr. Burke. |. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, 
with a look of mingled distrust and im- 
pertinence, he unfolded my note, which he 
held beneath his fingers, and said,— 

‘TI received this from you last night, 
Mr. i“ 

‘* Hinton,” said I, assisting him. 

‘* Mr.. Hinton,” repeated he, slowly. 

“* Won’t you be seated ?” said I, point- 
ing to achair, and taking one myself. 

He nodded familiarly, and placing him- 
self on the window-sill, with one foot upon 
a chair, resumed : 

“It’s about O’Grady’s business, I sup- 
pose, you’ve come down here; the captain 
has treated me very ill.” 

‘“¢ You, are quite right,” said I coolly, 
‘‘in guessing the object of my visit; but 
I must also Jet you know that in any ob- 
servations you make concerning Captain 
O’Grady, they are made to a friend, who 
will no more permit his name to be slight- 
ingly treated than his own.” 

‘*Of course,” pronounced with a smile 
of the most insulting coolness, was the 
only reply. ‘‘' That, however, is not the 
matter in hand. Your friend, the Cap- 
tain, never condescended to answer my 
letter.” 

“Te only received it a few days ago.” 

** Why isn’t he here himself? Is a gen- 
tleman rider to be treated like a common 
jockey that’s paid for his race? ” 

I confess the distinction was too subtle 
for me, but I said nothing in reply. 

**T don’t even know where the horse is, 
nor if he is here at all—will you call that 
handsome treatment, Mr. Hinton ? ” 

‘One thing I am quite sure of, Mr. 
Burke—Captain O’Grady is incapable of 
anything unworthy or unbecoming a gen- 
tleman ; the haste of his departure for for- 
eign service may have prevented him ob- 
serving certain matters of etiquette toward 
you, but he has commissioned me to accept 
your terms. ‘The horse is, or will be here 
to-night, and I trust nothing will inter- 
rupt the good understanding that has hith- 
erto subsisted between you.” 

** And will he take up the writ ?” 

“He will,” said I, firmly. 

*‘He must have a heayy, book on -the 
race,” 


wate Clady eh ——— 


HE NODDED FAMILIARLY, AND PLACED HIMSELF ON THE WINDOW-SILL WITH ONE FOOT 
UPON A CHAIR. (P. 788.) 
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- ©Nearly a thousand pounds.” 
«‘[’m sorry for it, for his sake,” was the 
cool reply, ‘‘for he'll lose his money.” 
<¢Indeed !” said I; ‘I understand that 
you thought well of his horse, and that 
with your riding—” 
«Ay; but I won't ride for him.” 
“*You won’t ride !—not on your own 
terms ?” 


«No ; not eyen on my own terms. Don’t) 


be putting yourself into a passion, Mr. 
Hinton—you’ve come down to a country 
where that never does any good ; we settle 
all our little matters here in asocial, pleas- 
ant way of our own—but I repeat it, I 
won’t ride for your friend; so you may 
‘scratch’ his horse as soon as you like ; ex- 
cept,” added he, with a most contemptu- 
ous sneer, ‘‘you have a fancy for riding 
him yourself.” 

Resolving that whatever course I should 
follow, I should at least keep my temper 
for the present, I assumed as much calm- 
ness as | could command, and said,— 

‘¢ And what is there against O’Grady’s 
horse ?” 

«<A chestnut mare of Tom Molloy’s, that 
can beat him over any country—the rest 
are withdrawn ; so that Ill have a ‘ride 
over” for my pains.” 

<< Then you ride for Mr. Molloy ?” said I. 

«* You've guessed it,” replied he, with a 
wink, as throwing his hat carelessly on one 
side of his head, he gave me an insolent 
nod, and lounged out of the room. 

I need not say that my breakfast appe- 
tite was not improved by Mr. Burke’s visit; 
in fact, never was a Man more embarrassed 
than I was. Independent of the loss of his 
money, I knew how poor Phil would suf- 
fer from the duplicity of the transaction ; 


_and in my sorrow for his sake I could not 


help accusing myself of ill-management in 
the matter. Had I been more conciliating, 
or more blunt—had I bullied, or bid high- 
er, perhaps a different result might have 
followed. Alas! in all my calculations, I 
knew little or nothing of him with whom I 
had to deal. Puzzled and perplexed, un- 
certain how to act, now resolving on one 
course, now deciding on the opposite, I 
paced my little room for above an hour, the 
only conviction I could come to being the 
unhappy choice that poor O’Grady had 
made when he selected me for his negotiator. 

The town clock struck twelve. I re- 
membered suddenly that was the hour 
whén the arrangements for the race were 
to be ratified ; and without a thought of 
what course I should pursue, what plan I 


should adopt, I took my hat and sallied | 


forth. 


‘cortége, 


82, 


The main street of the little town was — 
crowded with new) , most of them of that 
class which, in Irish phrase, goes by the 
appellation of squireen, a species of human 
lurcher, without any of the good properties 
of either class from which it derives its 
origin, but abounding in the bad traits of 
both. They lounged along, followed by 
pointers and wire-haired greyhounds, their 
hands stuck in their coat pockets, and 
their hats set well back on their heads. 
Following in the train of this respectable 
yeached the market-house, upon 
the steps of which several ‘‘sporting gen- 
tlemen” of a higher order were assembled. 
Elbowing my way, with some difficulty, 
through these, I’ mounted a dirty and 
sandy stair, to a large room, usually em- 
ployed by the magistrates for their weekly 
sessions; here, at a long table, sat the 
race committee, an imposing display of 
books, pens, and papers before them. A 
short little man, with a powdered head, 
and a certain wheezing chuckle when he 
spoke, that involuntarily suggested the 
thought of apoplexy, seemed the president 
of the meeting. 

The room was so crowded with persons 
of every class, that I could with difficulty 
catch what was going forward. I looked 
anxiously round to see if I could not 
recognize some friend or acquaintance, 
but every face was strange to me. The 
only one I had ever seen before was Mr. 
Burke himself, who, with his back to the 
fire, was edifying a select circle of his 
friends by what I discovered, from the 
laughter of his.auditory, was a narrative of 
his visit to myself. The recital must have 
owed something to his ingenuity in telling, 
for, indeed, the gentlemen seemed con- 
vulsed with mirth ; and when Mr. Burke 
concluded, it-was plain to see that he 
stood several feet higher in the estimation 
of his acquaintances. 

‘Silence !? wheezed the little man with 
the white head: ‘‘it is a quarter past 
twelve o’clock, and Ill not wait any 
longer.” 

‘Read the list, Maurice,” cried some 
one. “As it is only a ‘walk over,’ you 
necdn’t lose any time.” 

‘Here, then, No. 1: Captain Fortes- 
cue’s Tramp.” 

«‘ Withdrawn,” said a voice in the crowd. 

“No.2: Harry Studdart’s Devil-may- 
care |” 

‘¢ Paid forfeit,” cried another. 

“No.3: Sir George O’Brien’s Billy-the 
Bowl !” 

«Gone home again,” was the answer. 

«No, 4; Tom Molloy’s Cathleen !” 
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All right !” shouted 
the fireplace. nop yb 

Who rides ?” asked the president. 

~“Ulick 1” repeated half a dozen voices 
together. - oe 
**Hileven stone eight,” said 
man. 

“And a pound for the martingale,” 
chimed in Mr. Burke. 

“ Well, I believe that’s all—No: there’s 
another horse—Captain O’Grady’s Mod- 
diridderoo.” 

*‘Seratch him out with the rest,” said 
Mr. Burke. 

“No!” said I, from the back of the 
room. 

The word seemed electric: every eye 
was turned toward the quarter where I 
stood; and as I moved forward toward the 
table, the crowd receded to. permit my 
passage. 

“Are you on the part of Mr. O’Grady, 
sir?” said the little man with a polite 
smile. ; 

I bowed an affirmative. - 

“He does not withdraw his horse, 
then ?” said he, 

*“No!” said I again, 

‘But you are aware, sir, that Mr. 
Burke is going to ride for my friend Mr. 
Molloy here. Are you prepared with an- 
other gentleman ?” 

I nodded shortly. 

‘* His name, may I ask ?” continued he. 

“¢Mr. Hinton.” 

By this time Mr. Burke, attracted by the 
colloquy, had approached the table, and, 
stooping down, whispered some words in 
the president’s ear. 

“You will forgive me, I am sure,” said 
the latter, addressing me, “if I ask, as 
the name is unknown to me, if this be a 
gentleman rider ?” 

The blood rushed to my face and temples. 
I knew at once from whom this insult pro- 
ceeded. It was no time, however, to no- 
tice it, so I simply replied,— 

“‘Mr. Hinton is an officer of the Guards, 
an aide-de-camp to the lord-lieutenant, and 
I beg leave respectfully to present him to 
ou.” 

The obsequious civility exhibited by the 
party,.as I pronounced these few words, 
were an ample amende for what I had suf- 
fered a few minutes before. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Burke had resumed hig place at the 
fire, once more surrounded by his admiring 
satellites. 

Being accommodated with a chair at the 
table, I proceeded to read over and sign 
the usual papers, by which I bound myself 
to abide by the regulations of the course, 


Mr. Burke, from 


Ge little 


~ 
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and conforth in all things to the decision 


_| of the stewards. Scarcely had I concluded, - 


when Mr. Burke called out— 

‘Who'll take eight to one on the race ?” 

Not a word was spoken in reply. | 

“Who'll take fifty to five?” cried he 
again, ~ aris) 

“‘T will,” said a voice from the door. . 

‘‘Who is that takes my bet? What is 
his name ?” “ 

“Tom. Loftus, P.P. of Murranakilty.” 

“A better fellow nor an honester covldn’t 
do it,” said the president. 

“ Book your bet, sir,” said Mr. Burke ; 
“or, if it 1s equally convenient to you, you 
can pay it at present.” 

“I never make a memorandum of such 
trifles,” said the priest; ‘‘but I'l] stake 
the money in some decent man’s hands.” 

A roar of laughter followed the priest’s 
proposition, than which nothing could be 
less to Mr. Burke’s taste. This time, how- 
ever, he was in funds ; and while the good 
father disengaged his five-pound note from 
the folds of a black leather pocket-bock, as 
large as a portfolio, his antagonist threw a 
fifty on the table, with an air of swagger- 
ing importance. I turned now to shake 
hands with my friend, but, to my surprise 
and astonishment, he gave me a look of 
cold and impassive import, that showed 
me at once he did not wish to be recog- 
nized, and the next moment left the room. 
My business there was also concluded, and, 
having promised to be forthcoming the 
following day, at two o’clock, I bowed to 
the chairman and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A MOONLIGHT CANTER, 


I was not quite satisfied with the good 
priest for his haying cut me, no matter 
what his reasons—I was not overmuch so 
with the tone of the whole meeting itself, 
and certainly I was yery little satisfied with 
the part I had myself taken therein; for 
as cooler judgment succeeded to hot excite- 
ment, I perceived in what a mass of diffi- 
culty I had involved myself, and how a 
momentary flush of passionate indignation 
had carried me away, beyond the bounds 
of reason and sense, to undertake what, 
but half an hour previously, I should have 
shrunk from with shame, and the very 
thought of which now filled me with ap- 
prehension and dread, not indeed as to the 
consequences to myself, physically consid- 
ered, for most willingly would I have com- 


1 for tured limb, or even two, 
e the ridicule T was almost certain 
ig “id vist peo oe nar not 
my he recoiled from the 
- thought of being a laughing-stock to the 
under-bred and ill-born horde that would 
assemble to witness me. 
~ When [ arrived at the inn, poor Joe was 
_ there awaiting me; he had been down to 
see the horse, which for precaution’s sake 
was kept at a mill a little distance from 
the town, and of whose heart and con- 
dition he spoke in glowing terms. 

«Och ! he isa raal beauty—a little thick 
in fat abont the crest, but they say he always 
trains fleshy, and his legs are as clean_as a 
whistle. Sorra bit but it’ll give Mr. Ulick 
as much as he can do to ride him to-mor- 
row. I know, by the way he turns his 
eyes round to you in the stable, he’s in the 
devil’s temper.” 

**But it is not Mr. Burke, Joe—I am 
going to ride him.” 

«You are going to doit! You! Oh! 
by the powers, Mr. Ulick wasn’t far out, 
when he said the master was as mad as the 
man. ‘Tell me your company,’ says the 
old proverb’; and you see there it is—what 
comes of it? Ifyou lie down with dogs, 
youll get up with fleas; and that’s the 
fruits of traveling with a fool.” 

I was in no temper for badinage at the 
moment, and replied to the poor fellow in 
a somewhat harsher tone than I should 
haye used; and as he left the room with- 
out speaking, I felt ashamed and angry 
with myself for thus banishing the only 
one that seemed to feel an interest in my 
fortunes. 

I sat down to my dinner discontented and 
unhappy. But a few hours previous, and 
I awoke high in heart and hope ; and now, 
without any adverse stroke of fortune, | 
without any of those casualties of fate that 
come on us, unlooked for and unthought 
of, but simply by the unguided exercise of 
a passionate temperament, I found myself | 
surrounded by embarrassments, and envi- | 
roned by difficulties, without one friend to | 
counsel or advise me. 

Yes; I could not conceal it from my- 
self—my determination to ride the steeple- 
chase was the mere outbreak of passion. 
The taunting insolence of Burke had stung | 
me to adopt a course which I had neither | 
previously considered, nor, if suggested by 
another, could ever have consented to. 
True, 1 was what would be called a good | 
horseman. In the two seasons I had spent 
in Leicestershire, on a visit toa relative, I 
had acquitted myself with credit and cha- 
racter; but a light weight splendidly ! 
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‘ing it, 


mounted ona trained hunter over his ac- 
customed country, has no parallel with the 
same individual upon a horse he has never 


crossed, over a country he has never seen. 


These, and a hundred similar consider- 
ations, came rushing on me now when it 
was too late; however, the thing was done, 
and there being no possible way of undo- 
there was but one road—the 
straightforward—to follow in the case. 
Alas! half of our philosophy in difficulties 
consists in shutting our eyes firmly against 
consequences, and rushing headlong at 
the future. Though few may be found 
willing to admit that the bull in the china- 
shop is the model of their prudence, I 
freely own it was mine, and that I made 
up my mind to ride the horse with the un- 
speakable name, as long as he would per- 
mit me to ride him, at everything, over 
everything, or through everything, before 
me. This conclusion at length come to, 
I began to feel“ more easy In my mind. 
Like the felon that feels there is no chance 
of a reprieve, I could look my fate more 
steadily-in the face. 

I had no great appetite for my dinner, 
but Isat over an excellent bottle of port ; 
sipping, and sipping, each glass I swal- 
lowed lending a rose tint to the future. 
The second bottle had just been placed on 
the table before me, when O’Grady’s groom 
came in to receive his instructions. He 
had heard nothing of my resolution to 
vide, and certainly looked aghast when I 
announced it to him. By this time, how- 
ever, I had combated my own fears, and 
I was not going to permit his to terrify 
me, Affecting the easy indifference of 
that excellent type, Mr. Ulick Burke, 1 
thrust my hands into my coat pockets, 
and standing with my back to the fire, 
began questioning him about the horse, 
Confound it! there’s no man so hard to 
humbug as an Irishman, but if he be a 
groom, | pronounce the thing impossible. 
The fellow saw through me in a moment ; 
and as he sipped the glass of wine I had 
filled out for him, he approached me con- 
fidentially, while he said in a low tone,— 

‘¢ Did you say you’d ride him ?” 

‘Yes, to be sure I did.” 

‘©You did; well, well! there’s no help- 
ing it, since you said it. There’s only one 
thing to be done,”—he looked cautiously 
about the room, lest any one should over- 
hear him—* there’s but one thing | know 
of—let him throw you at the first leap. 
Mind me, now, just leave it to himself ; 
he’ll give you no trouble in life; and all 
you have to do is to choose the soft side. 
It’s not your fault after that, you know, 
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for I needn’t tell you he won’t be caught 
before night.” 

I could not help laughing at this new 
receipt for riding a steeple-chase, although 
I confess it did not raise my courage re- 
garding the task before me. — : 

** But what does he do?” said 1; “ this 
infernal beast ; what trick has he ?” 

“It isn’t one, but a hundred that he 
has. First of all, it isn’t so easy to get on 
his back, for he is as handy with his hind 
foot as afiddler; and if you are not mighty 
quick in mounting, he’ll strike you down 
with it; then, when you are up, maybe, 
he won’t move at all, but stand with his 
fore-legs out, his head down, and his eyes 
turned back just like a picture, hitting his 
flanks between times with his long tail. 
You may coax him, pet him, and pat him 
—faith, you might as well-be tickling a 
milestone ; for it’s langhing at you he’ll be 
all the time. Maybe at last you'll get tired, 
and touch him with the spur. Hurroo! 
begorra you'll get it then !” 

“¢ Why—what happens then ?” 

““What happens, is it ? Maybe it’s you 
neck is broke, or your thigh, or your col- 
lar-bone, at least ; he'll give you a straight 
plunge up in the air, about ten feet high, 
throw his head forward, till he either pulls 
the reins out of your hands, or lifts you 
out of the saddle, and at the same moment 
he’ll give you a blow with his head-quar- 
ters in the small of the back. Och, mur- 
ther !” said he, placing both hands upon 
his loins, and writhing as he spoke, ‘it'll 
be six weeks to-morrow since he made one 
of them buckleaps with me, and I never 
walked straight since. But that is not all.” 

““Come, come,” said I, impatiently, 
‘this is all nonsense; he only wants a 
man with a little pluck to bully him out of 
all this.” 

As I said these valorous words, I own 
that, to my own heart, I didn’t exactly 
correspond to the person I deseribed ; but 
as the bottle of port was now finished, I set 
forth with my companion to pay my first 
visit to this redoubted animal. 

The mill where the stable lay was about 
a mile from the town; but the night was 
a fine moonlight one, with not an air of 
wind stirring, and the walk delightful. 
When we reached the little stream that 
turned the mill, over which a plank was 
thrown as a bridge, we perceived that a 
country lad was walking a pair of saddle- 
horses backwards and forwards near the 
spot. The suspicion of some trickery, 
some tampering with the horse, at once 
crossed me ; and I hinted as much to the 
groom, 
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- ‘*No, no,” said he, laughing; ‘‘ make 

our mind easy about that. Mr. Ulick 
Bavlte knows the horse well, and he’ll leave 
all to himself.” é rif 


The allusion was a pleasant one; but I _ 


said nothing, and walked on. - t 

Having procured a lantern at the mill, 
the groom preceded me to the little out- 
house, which acted as stable. He opened 
the door cautiously, and peeped in. 

‘* He’s lying down,” said he to me in a 
whisper, and at the same moment taking 
the candle from the lantern, he held it up 
to permit my obtaining a better view ; 
“‘don’t be afeard,” continued he, “he’ll 
not stir now, the thief of the arth ; when 
once he’s down that way, he lies as peace- 
able as a lamb.” 

As well as I could observe him, he was a 
magnificent horse. A little too heavy per- 
haps about the crest and forehand, but 
then-so strong behind, such powerful mus- 
cle about the haunches, his balance was 
well preserved. As I stood contemplating 
him in silence, I felt the breath of some 
one behind me. I turned suddenly around: 
it was Father Tom Loftus himself. There 
was the worthy priest, mopping his fore- 
head with a huge pocket-handkerchief and 
blowing like a rhinoceros, 

“Ugh!” said he at length, ‘<I have 
been running up and down the roads this 
half hour after you, and there’s not a puff 
left in me.” 

‘*Ah! Father, I hoped to have seen you 
at the inn.” 

*“Whisht ! I daren’t. I thought I’d do 
it better my own way ; but, see now, we’ve 
no time to lose. I know as well as your- 
self you never intended to ride this race. 
No matter ; don’t say a word, but listen to 
me : I know the horse better than any one 
in these parts ; and it isn’t impossible, if 
you can keep the saddle over the first two 
or three fences, that you may win. I say 
if you can—for, faith, it’s not in a ‘swing- 
swong’ you'll be. But, come now, the 
course was marked out this evening. 
Burke was over it before dinner; and, 
with a blessing, we will before supper. Dye 
got a couple of hacks here that’ll take us 
over every bit of it, and perhaps it is not 
too much to say you might have a worse 
guide.” 

‘* Faith, your reverence,” chimed in the 
groom, ‘‘he’d find it hard to have a bet- 
ter.” 

Thanking the kind priest for his good- 
natured solitude, I followed him out 
upon the road, where the two horses were 
waiting us, 

‘There now,” said he, « get up; the 
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stir pain ‘eke ails 
alittle 2ow in fost 3 but you'll not com- 
plain m when he’s under you.” 


ext momeht we were both in the 
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saddle. Taking a narrow path that led off 
from the high road, we entered a la 
tilled field ; keeping oe the headlands 
of which, we came to a low stone wall, 


through a gap of which we passed, and 
~ came out upon an extensive piece of grass- 


land, that gently sloped away from where 
we were standing, to a little stream at its 
on an arm of that which supplied the 
mill. 

. © Here now,” said the priest, “a little 


~- to the left yonder is the start : you come 


down this hill, you take the water there, 
and you keep along by Freney’s house, 
where you see the trees there. There’s 
only a small stone wall, and a clay ditch, 
between this and that; afterwards you 
turn off to the right. But, come now, are 
you ready? We'll explore a bit.” 

As he spoke, the good priest, putting 
spurs to his hack, dashed on before me, 
and, motioning me to follow, cantered 
Gown the slope. Taking the little mill- 
stream ata fly, he turned in his saddle to 
watch my performance. 

‘Neat, mighty neat!” cried he, en- 
couraging me. “Keep your hand a little 
low. The next isa wall m8 

Searcely had he spoke when we both 
came together at a stone fence about three 
feet high. This time I was a little in ad- 
yance, as my horse was fresher, and took it 
first. 

‘«<Oh, the devil a better!” said Father 
Tom. ‘Burke himself couldn’t beat that. 
Here now; keep this way out of the deep 
ground, and rush him at the double ditch 
there.” 

Resolved on securing his good opinion, 
I gripped my saddle firmly with my knees, 
and rode at the fence. Over we went in 
capital style, but, lighting on the top of a 
rotten ditch, the ground gave way, and 
my horse’s hind legs slipped backwards 
into the grip. Being at full stretch, the 
poor animal had no power to recover him- 
self, so that, disengaging his fore-legs, I 
pulled him down into the hollow, and 
then, with a vigorous dash of the spur, 
and a bold lift, carried him clean over it 
into the field. 

«‘ Look, now!” said the priest ; ‘that 
pleases me better than all you did before. 
Presence of mind—that’s the real gift for 
a horseman, when he’s in a scrape ; but 


mind me, it was your own fault, for here’s | 


the way to take the fence.” So saying, he 
made a slight semicircle in the field, and 
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length. He looks |then, as he headed his horse toward the 


leap, rushed him at it furiously, and came 
over like the bound ofastag! =| 

“Now,” said Father ‘Tom, pointing 
with his whip as he spoke, ‘‘we have a 
beautiful bit of galloping ground before 
us; and if yon ever reach this far, and I 
don’t see why you shouldn’t, here’s where 
you ought to make play. Listen to me 
now,’ said he, dropping his voiec. “Tom 
Molloy’s mare isn’t thoroughbred, though 
they think she is. She has got a bad 
drop in her. Now the horse is all right, 
clean-bred, sire and dam, by reason he'll 
be able to go through the dirt when the — 
mare can’t, so that all you’ve to do, if, as 
I said before, you get this far, is to keep 
straight-down to the two thorn-bushes— 
there, you see them yonder—Burke won’t 
be able to take that line, but must keep 
upon the headlands, and go all round 
yonder; look now, you see the differ- 
ence—so that before he can get over that 
wide ditch you'll be across it, and making 
for the stone wall. After that, by the 
powers, if you don’t win I can’t help 

ou!” 

‘©Where does the course turn after, 
father ?” said I. 

‘‘Oh! a beautiful line of flat country, 
intersprinkled with walls, ditches, and 
maybe a hedge or two; but all fair, and 
only one rasping fence, the last of wall. 
After that, you have a clean gallop of 
about a quarter of a mile, over as nice a 
sod as ever you cantered.” 

«“ And that last fence, what is it like?” 

‘Faith, it is a rasper ; it’s a wide gully, 
where there was a doreen once, and they 
say it’s every inch of sixteen feet, that7ll 
make it close upon twenty when you clear 
the clay on both sides. The gray horse, 
I’m told, has-a way of jumping in and 
jumping out of these narrow roads ; but 
take my advice, and go it ina fly. And 
now, captain, what between the running 
and the riding, and the talking together, 
I am as dry as a lime-kiln; so what do 
vou say if we turn back to town, and 
have abit of supper together ? There’s a 
kind of a cousin of mine, one Bob Mahon, 
a major in the Roscommon, and he has 
got a grouse-pie, and something hot to 
dilute it with waiting for us.” 

“Nothing will give me more pleasure, 
father ; and there’s only one thing more— © 
indeed, I shad nearly forgotten it alto- 
gether—— 

° «Whats that ?” said the priest, with 
surprise. 

“Not having any intention to ride, I 
ljeft town without any racing equipment ; 
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breeches and boots I have, but as to a 

cap and a jacket——” pc. 
‘‘T’ve provided for both,” said Father 

Tom. ‘You saw the little man with a 


white head that sat at the head of the| 


table, Tom Dillon, of Mount Brown, you 

know him ?” “ 

~ “Tam not acquainted with him.” 
‘Well, he knows you, that’s all the 

same: his son, that’s just gone to Gib- 


raltar with his regiment, was about your 


size, and he had a new cap and jacket 
made for this very race, and of course 
they are lying there, doing nothing. So 
I sent over a little gossoon with a note, 
and I don’t doubt but they are all at the 
inn this moment.” 

“By Jove, father!” said I, ‘‘ you are 
a real friend, and a most thoughtful one 
too.” ~ 
‘¢ Maybe [’ll do more than that for you,” 
said he, with a sly wink of his eye, that 
somehow suggested to my mind that he 
knew more of, and took a deeper interest 
in me, than I had reason to believe. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MAJOR MAHON AND HIS QUARTERS. 


THE major’s quarters were fixed in one 
of the best houses in the town, in the com- 
fortable back parlor of which was now dis- 
played a little table, laid for three persons: 
a devilled lobster, the grouse-pie already 
mentioned, some fried ham, and crisped 
potatoes, were the viands; but each was 
admirable in its kind, and with the assist- 
ance of an excellent bowl of hot punch, 
and the friendly welcome of the host, left 
nothing to be wished for or desired. 

Major Bob Mahon was.a short, thick-set 
little man, with round blue eyes, a turned- 
up nose, and a full underlip, which he had 
a habit of protruding with an air of no 
mean pretension ; a short erop of curly 
black hair covered a head as round as a 
billiard-ball ; these traits, with a certain 
peculiar smack of his mouth, by which he 
occasionally testified the approval of his 
own eloquence, were the most remarkable 
things about him. His great ambition 
was to be thought a military man; but 
somehow his pretensions in this respect 
smacked much more of the militia than 
the line. Indeed, he possessed a kind of 
adroit way of asserting the superiority of 
the former to the latter, averring that they 
who fought pro aris e¢ focis—the major 
was fond of Latin—stood on far higher 
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ground than the traveled mercenaries who 
only warred for pay. This peculiarity, 
and an absurd attachment to practical 
jokes, the result of which had frequently 
through life involved him in lawsuits, 
damages, compensations, and even duels, 
formed the great staple of his character, of 


~ 


jall which the good. priest informed me 


most fully on our way to the house. 

“Captain Hinton, I believe,” said the 
major, as he held out his hand in welcome. 

‘*Mr. Hinton,” said I, bowing. 

*“ Ay, yes; Father Tom there doesn’t 
know much about these matters. What 
regiment, pray ?” : 

‘<The Grenadier Guards.” : 

“Oh! a very good corps—mighty- re- 
spectable corps; not that, between our- 
selves, I think overmuch of the regulars— 
between you and me, I never knew foreign 
travel do good to man or beast. What do 
they. bring back with them, I’d like to 
know—French ccokery and Italian licen- 
tiousness. No, no; give me the, native 
troops! You were a boy at the time, but 
maybe you have heard how they behayed 
in the West, when Hoche landed. Egad ! 
if it wasn’t for the militia, the country 
was sacked. I commanded a company of 
the Roscommon at the time. I remember 
well we laid siege to a windmill, held by a 
desperate fellow, the miller—a_ resolute 
character, Mr. Hinton—he had two guns 
in the place with him.” 

‘“‘T wish to the Lord he had shot you 
with one of them, and we’d have been 
spared this long story !” 

“*IT opened a parallel—” 

‘* Maybe you’d open the pie ?” said the 
priest, as he drew his chair, and sat down 
to the table. ‘“‘ Perhaps you forget, Bob, 
we have had a sharp ride of it this evening.” 

‘*Upon my conscience, so I did,” re- 
pled the major, good-humoredly. ‘So 
let us have a bit of supper now, Mr. 
Hinton, and I’ll finish my story by-and- 
by.” 

‘*The Heavens forbid !” piously ejacu- 
lated the priest, as he helped himself toa 
very considerable portion of the lobster. 

“Is this a fast,” said I, slyly, «« Father 
Loftus ?” 

‘*No, my son; but we’ll make it one. 
That reminds me of what happened to me, 
going up in the boat. It was a Friday, 
and the dinner, as you may suppose, was 
not over good ; but there was a beautiful 
cut of fried salmon just before me, about 
a pound and a half, maybe two pounds ; 
this I shpped quietly on my plate, obsery- 
ing to the company, in this way—‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, this isa fast day with me’ 
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—when a big fellow, 
stooped. across 
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with red whiskers, |look at the Castle now! Don’t I remember | 


the table, cut my bit of fish | the time when we used to rob the coaches 


in two halves, calling out, as he carried off 


one, ‘ Bad seran to ye, d’ye think nobody 

_ has a sowl to be sofieh Inudapondeel? PP 
- _ “Ah! they're a pious people, are the 
Trish,” said major, solemnly ; “and 
you'll remark that when you see more of 
them. And now, captain, how do you 
like us here ?” 

‘‘Bxceedingly,” said I, with warmth. 
“T have had every reason to be greatly 

with Ireland.” 

-That’s.right ! and I’m glad of it! 
though, to be sure, you have not seen us 
in our holiday garb. Ah! if you were 
here before the union; if Se saw Dublin 
as I remember it—and Tom, there, re- 
members it—‘that was a pleasant place.’ 
It was not trusting to balls and parties, to 
dinners and routs, but to all kinds of fun 
and deyilment besides. All the members 
of Parliament used te be skylarking about 
the city, playing tricks on one another, 
and humbugging the Castle people—and, to 
be sure, the Castle was not the grave, stu- 
pid place it is now—they were convivial, 
jovial fellows—” 

<‘Come, come, major,” interrupted I; 
«¢you are reallysunjust—the present court 
is not the heayy—” 

‘*Sure I know what it~is well enough. 
Hasn't the duke all the privy council and 
the bishops as often to dinner as the gar- 
yison and the bar ? Isn’t he obliged to go 
to his own apartment when they want to 
make a night of it, and sing agood chorus? 
Don’t tell me—sure, even as late as Lord 
Westmoreland’s time, it was another thing 
—pleasant and happy times they were, 
and the country will never be the same 
till we haye them back again !” 

Being somewhat curious to ascertain 
in what particular our degeneracy cou- 
sisted—for, in my ignorance of better, I 
had hitherto supposed the present régime 
about as gay a thing as need be—I gradu- 
ally led the major on to talk of those 
happier days, when Ireland kept all its 
fun for home consumption, and never ex- 
ported eyen its surplus produce. 

‘Tt was better in every respect,” -re- 
sponded the major. “ Hadn’t we all the 
patronage amongst us? ‘There’s Jonah, 
there—Barrington, I mean : well, he and 
I could make anything, from a tide-waiter 
toa master in chancery. It’s little trouble 
small debts gave us then—a pipe of sherry 
never cost me more than a storekeeper in 
the ordnance, and I kept my horses at 
livery for three years with a washerwoman 
to Kilmainham Hospital ; and as for fun— 
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delinquency became known. 


from the drawing-rooms; and 
emg girls they were, inside of them.” 

«For shame, for shame!” cried Father. — 
Tom, with a sly look in the corner of his 
eye that by no means bespoke a suitable 
degree of horror at such unwarrantable 
proceedings. . aa 

‘© Well, if it was a shame it was no sin,” 
responded the major ; ‘‘for we never took 
anything more costly than kisses. Ah, 
dear me! them was the times! And, 
to be sure, every now and then .we got 
apull up from the lady-liewtenant, and 
were obliged to behave ourselves for a 
week or two together. One thing she 
neyer could endure—was a habit we had 
of leaving the Castle before they them- 
selyes left the ball-room. I’m not  go- 


‘ing to defend it—it was not very polite, 


I confess ; but somehow or other there was 
always something going on we couldn’t | 
afford to lose—maybe a supper at the bar- 
rack, or a snug party at-Daly’s, or a bit of 
fun elsewhere. Her Excellency, however, 
got angry about it, and we got a quiet hint 
to reform our manners. ‘This, I need not 
tell you, was a hopeless course ; so we hit 
on an expedient that answered to the full 
as well. It was by our names being called 
out, as the carriages drove up, that our 
So Matt For- 
tescue suggested that we should adopt 
some feigned nomenclature, which would 
totally defy every attempt at discovery ; 
the idea was excellent, and we traded on it 
for many a day with complete success. One 
night, however, from some cause or other, 
the carriages were late in arriving, and we 
were all obliged to accompany the court into 
the supper-room ; angry enough we were, 
but still there was no help for it; and so 
‘smiling through tears,’ as the poet says, 
in we went. Scarcely, however, had we 
taken our places, when a servant called 
out something from the head of the stairs ; 
another re-echoed it at the ante-chamber, 
and a third at the supper-room, shouted 
out, ‘ Oliver Cromwell’s carriage stops the 
way!’ The roar of laughter the announce- 
ment caused shook the very room ; but it 
had scarcely subsided when there was an- 


| other call for ‘ Brian Boru’s coach,’ quickly 


followed by ‘Guy Fawkes’s’ and ‘ Paddy 
O’Rafferty’s jingle,’ which latter personage 
was no other than the Dean of Cork. I 
need not tell you that we kept our secret, 
and joined in the universal opinion of the 
whole room, ‘that the household was 
shamefully disguised in drink ;’ and in- 
deed there was no end to the mistakes that 
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night, for every now and then some char- 
acter in heathen or modern history would 
turn up among the announcements ; and 
as the laughter burst forth, the servants 
would grow ashamed for a while, and re- 
fuse to call any carriage where the style 
and title was a little out of the common. 
Ah! Mr. Hinton, if you had lived in those 
days—Well, well, no matter—here’s a glass 
to their memory, anyway. It is the first 
time you’ye been in these parts, and I 
suppose you haven’t seen much of the 
country P” 

“Very little, indeed,” replied I; “and 
even that much only by moonlight.” 


“Tm afraid,” said Father Tom, half. 


pensively, “that many of your countrymen 
take little else than a ‘dark view’ of us.” 
-_ See, now,” said the major, slapping 
his hand on the table with energy, “the 
English know as much about Pat as Pat 
knows of purgatory—no offence to you, 
. Mr. Hinton. I could tell you a story of a 
circumstance that once happened to my- 
self.” 

**No, no, Bob,” said the priest. It is 
bad taste to tell a story en petit comité. Tl 
leave it to the captain.” ; 

“If I am to be the judge,” said I, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ I'decide for the story.” 

-**Tet’s have it then,” said the priest. 
*“Come, Bob, a fresh brew, and begin your 
tale.” 

‘You are a sensual creature, Father 
Tom,” said the major, ‘and prefer drink 
to intellectual discussion; not but that 
you may have both here at the same time ; 
but in honor of my friend beside me, I’ll 
not bear malice, but give you the story: 
and let me tell you, it is not every day in 
the week a man hears a tale with a moral 
to it, particularly down in this part of the 
country.” 


CHAPTER XXTYV. 
THE Divas GRIP, 


«(HE way of it was this. There was a 
little estate of mine in the county of Wa- 
terford that I used now and then to visit 
in the shooting season. In fact, except 
for that, there was very little inducement 
to go there: it was a bleak, ugly part of 
the country, a bad market-town near it, 
and not a neighbor within twelve miles. 
Well, I went over there—it was, as well as 
I remember, December two years—never 
was there such weather: it rained from 
morning till night, and blew and rained 
from night till morning ; the slates were 
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flying about on every alde, and we used to 


‘keep fellows up all night that in case the 


chimneys were blown away we'd know 
where to find them in the morning. This 
was the pleasant weather I selected for © 
my visit to the ‘ Devil’s Grip’—that was 
the name of the townland where the house 
stood ; and no bad name either; for, faith, 
if he hadn’t his paw on it, it might have 
gone in law, like the rest of the property. 
However, down I went there, and onl 
remembered on the evening of my arrival, 
that I had ordered my gamekeeper to 
poison the mountain to get rid of the 
poachers ; so that, instead of shears 
which as I said before was all you could 
do in the place, there I was, with three 
brace of dogs, two guns, and powder 
enough to blow up a church, walking a 
big dining-parlor, all alone by myself, as 
melancholy as may be. 

‘““You may judge how happy I was, 
looking out upon the bleak country side, 
with nothing to amuse me, except when now. 
and then the roof of some cabin or other 
would turn upside down, like an umbrella, 
or watching an old windmill that had gone 
clean mad, and went round at such a pace 
that nobody dare go near it. All this was 
poor comfort : however, I got out of tem- 
per with the place; and so Isat down, and 
wrote a long advertisement for the English 
papers, describing the Devil’s Grip as a 
little terrestrial paradise, in the midst of 
picturesque scenery, a delightful neighbor- 
hood, and an Arcadian peasantry, the 
whole to be parted with—a dead bargain 
—as the owner was About to leave the 
country ; I didn’t add that he had some 
thought of blowing his brains out with 
sheer disgust of his family residence. I 
wound up the whole with a paragraph to 
the effect, that if not disposed of within 
the month, the proprietor would break it 
up into small farms. I said this, because 
I intended to remain so long there; and, 
although I knew no purchaser would treat 
after he saw the premises, yet still some 
one might be fool enough to come over 
and look at them, and even that would 
help me to pass the Christmas. _ My caleu- 
lation turned out correct; for before a 
week was over, a letter reached me, stating 
that a Mr. Green, of 196 High Holborn, 
would pay me a visit as soon as the 
weather moderated, and permitted him to 
travel. ‘If he waits for that,’ thought I, 
‘he’ll not find me here ; and if it blows as 
hard for the next week, he’ll not find the 
house either; ’ so I mixed another tumbler 
of punch, and hummed myself to sleep 
with the ‘ Battle of Ross.’ 
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camer: bay about four or five evenings after 
I received this letter, that old Dan VW Cor- 


mick, a kind of butler I have, a handy fel- 
low—he was a steward for ten years in the 
Holyhead packet—burst into the room 
about ten o’clock, when I was disputing 
with myself whether I took six tumblers 
orseven. I said one, the decanter said the 
other. 3 

«<Tt’s blowing terrible, Mr. Bob,’ says 
Dan. 

“<Tiet it blow—what else has it to do ?’ 

‘e«'Mhe trees is tumbling about as if 
they was drunk ; there won’t be one left 
before morn.’ 

“¢ They’re right,’ says I, ‘ to leave that, 
for the soil was never kind for planting.’ 

“ **«Two of the chimneys is down,’ sai 
e. ‘ 

“¢ «Devil mend them,’ said I, ‘ they were 
always smoking.’ 

«And the hall-door,’ cried he, ‘is 
blown flat into the hall.’ 

“© * It’s little I care,’ said I; ‘if’ it 
couldn’t keep out the sheriff, it may let in 
the storm if it pleases:’ 

“<* Murther! murther!’ said he, wring- 
ing his hands, ‘I wish-we were at say—it’s 
a cruel thing to have one’s life perilled 
this way !’” 

«* While we were talking a gossoon burst 
into the room with the news that the Mil- 
ford packet had just gone ashore some- 
where below the Hook Tower, adding, as 
is always the case on such occasions, that 
they were all drowned. 

«*T jumped up at this, put on my shoot- 
ing-shoes, buttoned up my frieze coat, and, 
followed by Dan, took a short cut over the 
hills toward Passage, where I now found 
the packet had been driven in. Before we 
had gone half a mile, I heard the voices of 
some country people coming up the road 
toward me; but it was so dark you 
couldn’t see your hand. 

«© Who’s there ?’ said I. 

«© «Tim Molloy, your honor,’ was the an- 
swer. 

***What’s the matter, Tim ?’ said I. 
‘Is there anything wrong ?’ : 

<¢* Nothing, sir, glory be to God !—it’s 
only the corpse of the gentleman that was 
drowned there below.’ 

<©*T ain’t dead, I tell you; I’m only 
faint,’ called out a shrill yoice. 

‘«<« He says he’s better,’ said Tim ; ‘and 
maybe it’s only the salt water that’s in 
him ; and, faix, when we found him, there 


“was no more spark in him than in a wet 


sod.’ 
«Well, the short of it was we brought 
him np to the house, rubbed him with 
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}ganpawaee before the fire, gave him about 
alf a pint of burnt spirits, and, put him 
to bed, he being just able to tell me, as he 
was dropping asleep, that he was my friend 
from No. 196 High Holborn. =~ 

“The next morning I sent up Dan to 
ask how he was, and he came down with 
the news that he was fast asleep. ‘The 
best thing he could do,’ said I—and I be- 
gan to think over what a mighay load it 
would be upon my conscience if the decent 
man had been drowned; ‘for, maybe, 
after all,’ thought J, ‘he is in earnest ; 
maybe he wished to buy a beautiful place 
like that I have described in the papers ;’ 


and so I began to relent, and wonder with 
myself how I could make the country 
pleasant for him during his stay. ‘It'll 
not be above a day or two at furthest, par- 
ticularly after he sees the place. Ay, 
there’s the rub! the poor devil will find 
out then that I have been -jhoaxing him.’ 
This kept fretting me all day, and I was 
continually sending up word to know if 
he was awake, and the answer always was, 
‘Still sleeping.’ Well, about four o’clock, 
as it was growing. dark, Oakley, of the | 
Fifth, and two of his brother officers, came 
bowling up to the door, on their way to 
Carrick. Here was a piece of luck! So 
we got dinner ready for the party, brought 
up a good store of claret at one side of the 
fireplace, and a plentiful stock of bog-fir 
at the other, and resolved to make a night 
of it; and just as I was describing to my 
friends the arrival of my guest above stairs, 
who should enter the room but himself, 
He was a round little fellow, about my 
size, with a short, quick, business-like way 
about him. “Indeed, he was a kind of a 
drysalter, or something of that ndture, in 
London, had made a large fortune, and 
wished to turn country gentleman. I had 
only time to learn these few particulars, 
and to inform that he was at that moment 
in the mansion he had come to visit, when 
dinner was announced, 

‘Down we sat; and, faith, a jollier 
party rarely met together. Poor Mr. Green 
knew but little of Ireland ; but we certain- 
ly tried to enlighten him ; and he drank 
in wonders with his wine, at such a rate, 
| that by eleven o’clock he was carried to his 
room, pretty much in the same state as on 
his arrival the night before, the only dif- 
ference being it was Sneyd, not salt water 
this time, that filled him. 

“J like the cockney,’ said Oakley,; 
|‘ that fellow’s good fun. I say, Bob, bring 
|him over with you to-morrow to dinner. 
We halt at Carrick till the detachment 


comes up.’ 
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« €Could you call it breakfast ?’ said I. | 
«There’s a thought just strikes me; we'll 
be over in Carrick with you about six 
o'clock ; we'll have our breakfast—what- 
ever you like to give us—and dine with 

ou about eleven or twelve afterwards.’ 

“Oakley liked the project well, and, 
before we parted, the whole thing was ar- 
ranged for the next day. Tee 

<“'owards four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the following day, Mr. Green was in- 
formed by Daniel that, as we had made an 
engagement to take an early breakfast some 
miles off, he ought to be up and stirring ; 
at the same time a pair of candles were 
brought into the room, hot water for shay- 
ing, etc.; and the astonished cockney, who 
looked at his watch, perceived that it was 
but four, : 

«< ¢'These are very early people,’ thought 
he. ‘However, the habits of the country 
must be complied with.’ So saying, be 
proceeded with his toilet, and at last 
reached the drawing-room just as my drag 
dashed up to the door, the lamps fixed and 
shining, and everything in readiness* for 
departure. 

“<< We'll have alittle shooting, Mr. Green,’ 
said I, * After breakfast, well see what my 
friend’s preserves offer. I suppose you're 
a good shot ?’ : 

«“éT can’t say much for my perform- 
ance ; but I’m passionately fond of it.’ 

«¢ « Well,’ added I, ‘I believe I can an- 
swer for it, you’ll have a good day here.’ 

“So chatting, we rolled along, the dark- 
ness gradually thickening round us, and 
the way becoming more gloomy and de- 
serted, 

<<< It’s strange,’ says Mr. Green, after a 
while— it’s strange, how very dark it grows 
before sunrise; for I perceive it much 
blacker now than when we set out.’ 

«<<Byvery climate has its peculiarities,’ 
said I; ‘and now that we’re used to this, 
we like it better than any other : but see, 
there—yonder where you observe the light 
in the valley—that’s Carrick. My friend’s 
house is a little at the side of the town. I 
hope you’ve a good appetite for breakfast.’ 

««* "Trust me, I never felt so hungry in 
my life.’ 

«©* Ah, here they come !’ said Oakley, 
‘as he stood with a lantern in his hand, at 
‘the barrack-gate ; ‘here they aye! Good 
morning, Mr. Green. Bob, how goes it ? 
Heavenly morning !’ 

*¢ « Delightful, mdeed,’ said poor Green, 
though evidently not knowing why. 

*¢* Come along, boys, now,’ said Oakley ; 
‘we've a great deal before us, though I am 
afraid, Mr. Green, you will think little of 
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our Irish sporting after your English pre- 
serves. However, I have kept a few brace 
of pheasants, very much at yourservice, In 
a snug clover field near the house. So now 
to breakfast.’ . 

“There were about half a dozen of the 
Fitth at that time in the barrack, who alf 
entered heart and hand in the scheme, 
and with them we sat down to a capital 
meal, which, if it was not for a big teapot 
and an urn that figured in the middle of 
the table, might very well have been called 
dinner.. Poor Mr. Green, who for old 
prejudice’ sake began with his congo anda 
muffin, soon afterwards, and by an easy 
transition, glided into soup and fish, and 
went the pace with the rest of us. The 
claret began to circulate briskly, and after 
a couple of hours the whisky made its ap- 
pearance. The Englishman, whose atten- 
tion was never suffered to flag, with smgu- 
lar anecdotes of a country whose eccen- 
tricities he already began to appreciate, 
enjoyed himself to the utmost. He laughed, 
he drank, he even proposed to sing ; and 
with one hand on Oakley’s shoulder, and 
the other on mine, he registered a vow to 
purchase an estate and spend the rest of 
his days in-Ireland. It was now about 
eleven o’clock, when I proposed that we 
should haye a couple of hours at the wood- 
cocks before luncheon. : 

««Ah! yes,’ said Green, rubbing his 
hands, ‘let us not forget the shooting. 
I’m passionately fond of sport.’ 

‘‘Tt took some time to caparison our- 
selves for the field. , Shot-bags, flasks, and 
powder-horns were distributed about, while 
three brace of dogs earacoled round the 
room, and increased the uproar. We now 
sallied forth. It was a dark and starless 
night—the wind still blowing a hurricane 
from the northeast, and not a thing to be 
seen two yards from where you stood. 

«Glorious weather,’ said Oakley. 

«©¢ A delicious morning,’ cried another. 
‘When those clouds blow over, we shall 
have no rain.’ 

«©<That’s a fine line of country, Mr. 
Green,’ said I. 

« ¢Hh—what—a fine what? 
nothing—it’s pitch dark |’ 

«* Ah, I forgot,’ said I. ** How stupid 
we were, Oakley, not to remember that Mr. 
Green was not used to our climate! We 
can see everything, you know; but come 
along, yowll get better by-and-by.’ 

«With this we hurried him 
lane, through a hedge, and into a ploughed 
field; while on every side of him pop, 
pop went the guns,accompanied by exclama- 
tions of enthusiastic pleasure and delight. 
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___ ®¢ There they go—mark !—that’s yours, 
Tom—well done—cock pheasant, by Jove ! 
Here, Mr. Green ; this way, Mr. Grech 

that dog is pointing—there, there; don’t 

you see there ?’ said I, almost lifting the 
gun to his shoulder, while poor Mr, Green, 

ost in a panic of excitement and trepi- 
dation, pulled both triggers, and nearly 
fell back with the recoil. 

*¢<Splendid shot, begad !—killed both,’ 
said Oakley. ‘Ah! Mr. Green, we have 
no chance with you. Give him another 

am at once.’ 

«¢JT should like a little brandy,’ said 
Mr. Green, ‘for my feet are wet.’ 

“‘T gave him my flask, which he emptied 
at a pull ; while, at the same time, animated 
with fresh vigor, he tramped manfully for- 
ward, without fear or dread. ‘The firing 
still continued hotly around us; and as 
Mr. Green discharged his piece whenever 
he was bid, we calculated that, in about an 
hour and a half, he had fired about a 
hundred and fifty times. Wearied and fa- 
tigued by his exertions, at length he sat 
down upon a bank, while one of the game- 
keepers covered the ground about him with 
ducks, hens, and turkey-cocks, as the 
spoils of his exertions. 

** At Oakley’s proposal we now agreed to 
go back to luncheon, which Ineed not tell 
you was a hot supper, followed by mulled 
claret and more punch. Here the cockney 
came out still better than before. His 
character as a sportsman raised him in his 
own esteem, and he sung ‘ The Poacher’ 
for two hours, until he fell fast asleep on 
the carpet. He was then conveyed to bed, 
where, as on the former day, he slept till 
late in the afternoon. 

“ Meanwhile, I had arranged another 
breakfast party at Ross, where we arrived 
about seven o’clock in the evening ; and 
so on for the rest of the week, occasion- 
ally varying the amusement by hunting, 
fishing, or coursing. 


‘© At last poor Mr. Green, when called | 


on one morning to dress, sent down Dan 
with his compliments, that he wished to 
speak to me. I went to him at once, and 
found him sitting up in his bed. 

‘¢* Ah! Mr. Mahon,’ said he, ‘ this will 
never do; it’s a pleasant life no doubt, 
but I never could go on with it. Will you 
tefl me one thing—do you never see the 
sun here ?’ 

«©¢QOh, bless you ! yes,’ said I; ‘ repeat- 
edly. He was out for two hours on last 
Patrick’s Day, and we have him now and 
then, promiscuously !’ 

ay tow very strange ! how very remark- 
able,’ said he, with a sigh, ‘that we in 
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‘could ever get used to 


during the 
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England should know s0 little of all this ! 
but to tell you the truth, I don’t think I 
Lapland—it’s Ire- 
lund I mean—I beg your pardon for the 
mistake ; and now, may I ask you another 
question—is this the way you always . 
live ?’ 

“ee Why putty much in this fashion ; 

azy season we go about to each 
other’s houses, as you'see ; and one gets so 
accustomed to the darkness—’ . 

“¢ Ah, now, don’t tell me that, I know I 
never could ; it’s no use my trying it; I’m 
used to the daylight ; I have seen it, man 
and boy, for above fifty years, and I 
never could grope about this way. Not 
but that_I am very grateful to you for 
all your hospitality ; but I had rather go 
home.’ : 

*** You'll wait for morning at all 
events, said I; ‘you will not leave the 
house in the dead of the night.’ 

***« Oh, indeed, for the matter of that it 
doesn’t signify much; night and day is 
much about the same thing in this coun- 
try.’— 

‘na so he grew obstinate, and, not- 
withstanding all I could say, insisted on 
his departure ; and the same evening he 
sailed from the quay of Waterford, wishing 
me every health and happiness, while he 
added, with a voice of trembling earnestness, 

«¢* Yes, Mr. Mahon, pardon me if Iam 
wrong, but I wish to Heaven you had a 
little more light in Ireland !’” 

I am unable to say how far the good 
things of Major Mahon’s table seasoned 
the story I have just related, but I confess 
I laughed at it loud and long—a testimony 
on my part which delighted the major’s 
heart ; for, like all anécdote-mongers, he 
was not indifferent to flattery. 

“The moral particularly pleases me,” 
said I. 

“ Ay, but the whole thing’s true as I 
am here. Whist! there’s somebody at 
the door. Come in, whoever you are.” 

At these words the door cautiously 
opened, and a boy of about twelve years 
of age entered. He carried a bundle un- 
der one arm, and held a letter in his hand. 

‘Oh, here it is!” said Father Tom. 
“Come here, Patsey, my boy, here’s the 
penny I promised you. ‘There now, don’t 
make a bad use of your money.” 

The little fellow’s eyes brightened, and, 
with a happy smile and a pull of his fore- 
lock for a bow, he left the room delighted. 

«Twelve miles—ay, and long miles, too 
—in less than three hours ; not bad travel- 
ing, captain, for a bit of a gossoon like 
that !” 
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_ And for a penny?” said I, almost 
starting with surprise. __ 

«To be sure,” said the priest, as he cut 
the cord of the package, and opened it on 
the table. “ Here we are, as nate a jacket 
as ever I set my eyes on—green and white, 
with a cap of the same.” So saying, he 
unfolded the racing-costume, which by the 
desire of both parties I was obliged imme- 
diately to try on. ‘ There, now,” resumed 
he, ‘turn about; it fits you like your 
skin.” ahs 

‘Tt looks devilish well, upon my word,” 
said the major ; ‘put on the cap ; and see, 
too, he has sent a whip—that was very 
thoughtful of Dillon. But what’s this let- 
ter here? For you, I think, Mr. Hinton.” 

The letter was in a lady’s hand. I broke 
the seal, and read as follows : 


‘sDeAR Str,—My uncle Dillon requests 
you will give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany at dinner to-morrow, at six o'clock. 
I have taken the liberty to tell him that, 
as we are old acquaintances, you will per- 
haps kindly overlook his not haying visited 
you to-day; and I shall feel happy if, by 
accepting the invitation, you will sustain 
my credit on this occasion. 

“ He desires me to add, that the racing- 
jacket, etc., are most perfectly at your ser- 
vice, as well as any articles of horse-gear 
you may be in want of. : 

<¢ Believe me, dear sir, truly yours, 
“ Louisa BELLEW. 
‘Mount Brown, Wednesday evening.” 


A thrill of pleasure ran through me as 
I read these lines; and, notwithstanding 
my efforts to conceal my emotion from my 
companions, they’but too plainly saw the 
excitement I felt. 

‘«‘ Something agreeable there. You don’t 
look, Mr. Hinton, as if that were a lati- 
tat or a bill of costs you were reading.” 

‘‘ Not exactly,” said I, laughing ; ‘‘ it is 
antinvitation to dinner from Mount Brown 
—wherever that may be.” 

“The best house in the country,” said 
the major ; ‘and a good fellow he is, Hugh 
Dillon. When is it for ?” 

«*'T'o-morrow, at six.” 

‘‘ Well, if he has not asked me to meet 
you, I’ll invite myself, and we'll go over 
together.” 

‘‘ Aoreed,” said I ;-“‘ but how shall I send 
back the answer ?” 

The major promised to send his servant 
over with the reply, which I penned at 
once. 

“ Just tell Hugh,” said the major; ‘ that 
Pl join you.” 
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< I blushed, stammered, and looked con- 


| fused. i 


«JT am not writing to Mr. Dillon,” said 


I, “for the invitation came through a 


lady of the family, Miss Bellew—his niece, 
I believe.” 

«Whew !” said the major, with a long 
whistle ; ‘is it there we are? Oh, by the 


powers! Mr. Hinton, that’s not fair; to. 


come down here, not only to win our mon- 
ey in a steeple-chase, but to want to carry 
off the belle of our country besides — 
that’ll never do.”, 

<¢ She doesn’t belong to you at all,” said 
Father Tom; ‘she isa parishioner of mine, 
and so were her father and grandfather be- 
fore her ; and moreover than that, she is 
the prettiest girl; and the best too, in the 
country she lives in, and that’s no small 
praise—for it’s Galway I’m talking of. 
‘And now, here’s a bumper to her—and 
who'll refuse it ?” 

‘‘ Not I, certainly.” 

‘Nor I,” said the major, as we drank 
her health with all the honors. “.Now for 
another jug,” quoth he, as he moved to- 
ward the fireplace in search of the kettle. 

‘«‘ After that toast, not another drop,” 
said I, resolutely. 

‘‘Well said, chimed in -the priest ; 
‘“may I never, if that wasn’t very Jrish.” 

Firmly resisting all the major’s solicita- 
tions to resume my place at the table, I 
wished both my friends good-night ; and 
having accepted Bob Mahon’s offer of a 
seat in his tax-cart to the race, I shook 
their hands warmly, and took my leave. 


—_——_- 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


I pip not awake till past noon the next 
day, and had only completed my dressing 
when Major Mahon made his appearance. 
Having pronounced my costume accurate, 
and suggested that, instead of carrying my 
racing-cap in my hat, I should tie the 
string round my neck and let it hang. down 
in front, he assisted me on with my great- 
coat, in which, notwithstanding that the 
season was summer and the day a hot one, 
he buttoned me up to the chin and dewn 
to the knees. 

«“here, now,” said he, ‘“‘you look 
mighty like the thing—where’s your whip ? 
We have no time to lose ; so jump into the 
tax-cart, and let us be off.” 

As my reader may remember, the race- 
ground lay about a mile from the town, 
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» but the road thither, unlike the peaceful 

quiet of the preceding night, was now 
thee ged with people on foot and horse- 
back. Vehicles, too, of every description 
_ were there,—barouches and landaus, hack 
chaises, buggies, and jaunting-cars, whis- 
kies, noddies,*and, in fact, every species 
of conveyance pronounced capable of roll- 
ing upon its wheels, were put into requisi- 
tion ; nor was the turnout of cavalry of a 
character less mixed. Horses of every 
shape and color,—some fat from grass ; 
others lean, like anatomical specimens ; 
old and young; the rich and the poor ; 
the high sheriff of the county, with 
his flashy four-in-hand ; the mendicant 
on his crutches—all pressed eagerly for- 
ward ; and as I surveyed the motley mass, 
I felt what pleasure I could take in the 
scene were I not engaged as a principal 
performer. 

On reaching the course, we found it al- 
ready occupied by numerous brilliant equi- 
pages, and a strong cavalcade of horse- 
men; eof these the greater number were 
well mounted, and amused themselves and 
the bystanders by leaping the various 
fences around, a species of pastime which 
occasionally afforded food for laughter, 
many a soiled coat and broken hat attest- 
ing the color and consistence of the clayey 
ground. There were also refreshment- 
booths, stalls for gaming on an humble 
scale, tables laid out with beer, hard eggs, 
and gingerbread—in a word, all the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary preparations which 
accompany any great assemblage of people 
whose object is amusement. 

A temporary railing of wood, rudely and 
hastily put together, enclosed a little space, 
reserved as a weighing-stand; here the 
stewards of the course were assembled, 
along with ‘‘the dons” of the country, 
and into this privileged sanctum was I in- 
troduced by the major in due form, All 
eyes were turned on me as I entered, and, 
whether from the guardianship of him who 
acted as my chaperon, or that the costume 
of my coat and overalls had propitiated 
theif favor, I cannot say; but, somehow, I 
felt that there was more courtesy in their 
looks, and an air of greater civility in their 
bearing, than I had remarked the preced- 
ing day at the town-hall. True, these 
were, for the most part, men of better 
stamp—the real gentry of the country— 
who, devotedly attached to field sports, 
had come, not as betting characters, but to 
witness a race. 
their hats as I approached, and saluted me 
with politeness. While returning their 
courtesy, I felt my arm gently touched, 
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Several of them took off | 


Sta. in re 


sol 
and, on gaan ME aE reeived Mr. 
Dillon, of Mount Brown, who, with a look 
of most cordial greeting, and an out- 
stretched hand, presented himself before 
me. . 
“You'll dine with us, Mr. Hinton, I 
hope?” said he. .‘ No apology, pray. 
You shall not lose the ball, for my girls 
insist on going. to it; so that we can all 
come: in together. ‘here, now, that is 
settled. Will you permit me to introduce 
he to afew of my friends? Here’s Mr. 

arry Connolly wishes much to know 
you. You'll pardon me, Mr. Hinton, but 
your name is so familiar to me through 
my niece, I forget that we are not old ac- 
quaintances.” 

So saying, the little man took my arm, 
and Jed me about through the crowd, in- 
troducing’ me right and left. Of the 
names, the rank, and the residences of my 
new friends, I knew as much as I did of 
the domestic arrangements of the King of 
Congo; but one thing I can vouch for— 
more unbounded civility and hospitable at- 
tention never did man receive. One gen- 
tleman begged me to spend-a few days 
with him at his shooting lodge in the 
mountains—another wanted to make up a 
coursing-party for me—a third volunteered 
to mount me if I’d come.down in the 
hunting-season ; one and all gave me 
most positive assurance that if I remained 
in the country I should neither lack bed 
nor board for many a day to come. 

But a few days before, and, in my ig- 
norance, I had set down this same class as 
rude, under-bred, and uncivilized, and, 
had I left the country on the preceding 
evening, I should have carried away my 
prejudices with me. The bare imitation 
of his better that the squireen presents 
was the source of this blunder; the spu- 
‘rious currency had, by its false glitter, de- 
teriorated the sterling coin in my esteem ; 
but now I could detect the counterfeit 
‘from the genuine metal. 
| The ladies are on this side,” said Mr. 
‘Dillon. ‘Shall we make our bow to 
/them ?” 

“You'll not have time, Dillon,” said a 
‘friend who overheard his remark ; here 
‘comes the horses.” 

As he spoke, a distant cheer rose from 

the bottom of the hill, which, gradually 
taken up by those nearer, grew louder and 
louder, till it filled the very air, 
| ‘What is it?” said I, eagerly. 
««Tt’s * Cathleen,’ ” said a person beside 
imc. ‘*The mare was bred in the neigh- 
| borhoed, and excites a great interest among 
the country people.” 
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‘The crowd now fell back rapidly, and 


Mr. Burke, seated in a high tandem, 


‘dashed up to the weighing-stand, and, 
giving the reins to his servant, sprang to 
- the ground.” . 

His costume was a 
drab cloth, beset on every side by pockets 
of various shapes and dimensions, long 
gaiters of the same material encased his 
legs, and the memorable white hat, set 
most rakishly on the head, completed his 
equipment. Scarcely had he put foot to 
ground, when he was surrounded by a 
number of bis obsequious followers ; but, 
paying little or no attention to their 

roffered civilities,; he brushed rudely 
through them, and walked straight up to 
where Iwas standing. ‘There was an air 
of swaggering insolence in his manner 
which could not be mistaken;and I could 
mark that, in the sidelong glance he threw 
about him, he intended that our colloquy 
should be for the public ear. Nodding 
familiarly, while he touched his hat with 
one finger, he addressed me : 

“Good morning, sir; I ‘am happy to 
have met you so soon. There is a report 
that we are to have no race. May I ask 
you if there be any ground for it ?” 

‘* Not so far as ’m concerned,” replied 
I, in a tone of quiet indifference. 

‘At least,” resumed he, “there would 
seem some color for the rumor. Your 
horse is not here—I understand he has 
not left the stable—and your groom is 
among the crowd below. only ask the 
question, as it affects my betting-book ; 
there are doubtless here many gentlemen 
among your’friends who would wish to 
back you.” 

This was said with an air of sneering 
mockery so palpable as to call forth an 
approving titter from the throng of satel- 
lites at his back. : 

Without deigning any reply to his ob- 
servation, I whispered a few words to’ the 
major, who at once, taking a horse from a 
farmer, threw himself into the saddle, and 
cantered off to the mill. 

‘In fifteen minutes the time will be 
up,” said Mr. Burke, producing his watch. 
‘‘TIsn’t that so, Dillon? You are the 
judge here.” 

‘©Perfectly correct,” replied the little 
man, with a hasty, confused manner, that 
showed me in what awe he stood of his 
redoubted relative. 

“Then in that time I shall call on you 
to give the word to start ; for I believe the 
conditions require me to ride over the 
course, with or without a competitor,” 

So saying, Mr, Burke proceeded leisurely 


loose coat, of coarse. 
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to unbutton his great coat, which, with 
the assistance of his friend, he drew off. 
Two sedulous familiars were meanwhile 
unbuttoning his gaiters, and in a few sec- 
onds he stood forth, what even my most 
prejudiced judgment could not deny, the 
is beau idéal of a gentleman rider. His 
jacket, of black and yellow, bore the stains 
of more than one race ;. but his whole car- 
riage, not less than his costume, looked 
like one who felt every inch the jockey. 

His mare was Jed within the ropes to be 
saddled—a proceeding conducted under 
his own eye, and every step of which he 
watched with critical nicety; this done, 
he sat down upon a bench, and with watch 
in hand, seemed to count the minutes as 
they flew past. ‘ 

“Here we are—here we are—all right, 
Hinton !” shouted the major, as he gal- 
loped up the hill. ‘Jump into the scale, 
my lad, your saddle is beside you; don’t 
lose a moment.” 

“Yes, off with your coat,” said another, 
‘and jump in.” 

Divesting myself of my outer garments 
with a speed not second to that of Mr. 
Burke, I took my saddle under my arm, 
and seated myself in the scale. The groom 
fortunately had left nothing to a moment, 
and my saddle being leaded to the required 
weight, the operation took not a minute. 

‘*Saddle now as quickly as you can,” 
whispered Dillon. 

While he was yet speaking, the gallant 
grey was led in, covered with clothing 
from head to tail. 

‘¢ All was quite right,” said Mahon, in a 
low whisper; “your horse won’t bear a 
crowd, and the groom kept him stabled to 
the last moment; you are in luck, besides,” 
continued he; ‘‘they say he is in a good 
temper this morning—and indeed he 
walked up from the mill as gently as a 
lamb.” 

‘“Mount, gentlemen,” cried Mr, Dillon, 
as, with watch in hand, he aseended a 
little platform in front of the weighing- 
stand. 

I had but time to throw one glance at 
my horse, when the major gave me his 
hand to lift me into the saddle. .. — 

‘“* After you, sir, said Mr. Burke, with a 
mock politeness, as he drew back to per- 
mit me to pass out first, 

I touched my horse gently with the 
snaffle, but he stood stock still: I essayed 
again, but with no better success. ‘The 
place was too crowded to permit of any at- 
tempt to bully him, so I once more tried 
gentle means: it was of no use; he stood 
rooted to the ground. Before I could de- 
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termine. what next to do, Mahon sprang 


4 forward = paaiae! him by the head, when 


ed quietly forward without 
a show of restiveness, Z . 
_ *He’s a droll devil,” said the groom, 
“and in one of his odd humors this morn- 
ing, for that’s what I never saw him do 


__1 could see, as I passed out, that this 
little scene, short as it was, had not im- 
pressed the bystanders with any ex- 
alted notion of my horsemanship ; for al- 
though there was nothing actually to 
condemn, my first step did not seem to 
augur well. Having led me forth before 
the stand, the major pointed with his fin- 
ger to the line of country before me, and 
was repeating the priest’s injunctions, 
when Mr. Burke rode up to my side, and, 
iF smile of very peculiar meaning, 
said,— 

‘* Are you ready now, sir?” 

I nodded assent—the major let go the 
bridle. 

“We are all ready, Dillon!” 
Burke, turning in his saddle. 

«All ready!” repeated Dillon ; ‘‘then, 
away |” ' 
+ As he spoke the bell rang, and off we 
went. ; 

For about thirty yards we cantered side 
by side, the gray horse keeping stroke 
with the other, and not betraying the 
slightest evidence of bad temper. What- 
ever my own surprise, the amazement of 
Burke was beyond all bounds. He turned 
completely round in his saddle to look, 


cried 


‘and I could see, in the workings of his 


features, the distrustful expression of one 
who suspected he had been duped. Mean- 
while, the cheers of the vast multitude 
pealed high on every side; and as the 
thought flashed across me that I might 
still acquit myself with credit, my courage 
rose, and I gripped my saddle with double 
energy. 

At the foot of the slope there was, as I 
have already mentioned, a small fence ; 
toward this we were now approaching at 
the easy sling of a hand-gallop, when sud- 
denly Burke’s features—which I watched 
from time to time with intense anxiety— 
changed their expression of doubt and sus- 
picion for a look of triumphant malice : 
putting spurs to his horse he sprang a 
couple of lengths in advance, and rode 


_ madly at the fence ; the gray stretched out 


to follow; and already was I preparing for 
the leap, when Burke, who had now 
reached the fence, suddenly swerved his 
horse round, and affecting to balk, can- 
tered back toward the hill. ‘he manwuyre 
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|dead_ stop, 


~ 


if 
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was perfectly successful. My horse, who 
up to that moment was going on well, 
threw his fore-legs far out, and came toa - 
In an instant the trick was 
palpable to my senses: and, in the heat of 
my passion, I dashed in both spurs, and — 
endeavored to lift him by the rein. Scarce- 
ly had I done so, when, as if the very 
ground beneath had jerked us upwards, he 
sprang into the air, dashing his head for- 
ward between the fore-legs, and throwing 
up his haunches behind, till I thought we 
should come clean over in the summer- 
sault. I kept my seat, however, and think- 
ing that boldness alone could do at such a 
moment, I only waited till he reached the 
ground, when [ again drove the spurs up 
to the rowels in his flanks; with a snort 
of passion he bounded madly up, and paw- 
ing the air for some moments with his 
fore-legs, lit upon the earth, panting with 
rage, and trembling in every limb. The 
shouts which now filled my cars seemed 
but like mockery and derision ; and, stung 
almost to madness, I fixed myself in my 
seat, pulled my cap upon my brows, and 
with clenched teeth gathered up the reins 
to renew the conflict ; there was a pause 
now of a few seconds; both horse and 
man seemed to feel there was a deadly 
strife before them, and each seemed to col- 
lect his energy for the blow. The moment 
came ; and, driving in the spurs with all 
my force, I struck him with the whip be- 
tween the ears. With a snort like a yell, - 
the savage animal sprang into the air, 
writhing his body like afish. Bound after 
bound he made, as though goaded on to 
madness ; and at length, after several fruit- 
less efforts to unseat me, he dashed straight 
upwards, struck out with his fore-legs, 
poised for a second or two, and then with , 
a crash fell-back upon me, rolling me on 
the ground, bruised, stunned, and sense- 
less. 

How long this sfRte lasted I cannot tell, 
but when half-consciousness returned to 
me, I found myself standing in the field, 
my head reeling with the shock, my clothes 
torn and ragged; my horse was standing 
beside me, with some one at his head, 
while another, whose voice I thought I 
could recognize, called out,— 

“Get up, man, get up! you'll do the 
thing well yet. ‘l'here, don’t lose time.” 

‘‘No, no,” said another voice, ‘it’s a 
shame ; the poor fellow is half killed al- 
ready—and there, don’t you see Burke’s at 
the second fence ?” 

Thus much I heard amid the confusion 
around me;,but more I know not. The 
next moment I was in the saddle, with 
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only sense enough left to feel reckless to 
desperation. I cried out to leave the way, 
and turned toward the fence. A tremen- 
dous cut of a whip fell upon the horse’s 
_ quarter from some one behind, and, like a 
- shell from a mortar, he sprang wildly out. 
With one fly he cleared the fence, dashed 
across the field, and, before I was firm in 
my seat, was over the second ditch. Burke 
had barely time to look round him, ere I 
had passed. He knew that the horse was 
away with me, but he also knew his bottom, 
and that if I could but. keep my saddle, 
_ the chances were now in my favor. ‘Then 
commenced a terrible struggle. In advance 
of him about four lengths, I took every- 
thing before me, my horse flying straight 
as an arrow. I dared not turn my head, 
but I could mark that Burke was making 
every effort to get before me. We were 
now approaching a tall hedge, beyond 
which lay the deep ground, of Which the 
priest had already spoken ; so long as the 
fences presented nothing of height, the 
tremendous pace I was going was all in my 
favor ; but now there was fully five feet of 
a hedge standing before me. Unable to 
eollect himself, my horse came with his 
full force against it, and chesting the 
tangled branches, fell head foremost into 
the field. Springing to my legs unhurt, 
T lifted him at once; but ere I could re- 
mount, Burke came bounding over the 
hedge, and lit safely beside me. With a 
grin of malice he turned one look toward 
me, and dashed on. For some seconds 
my horse was so stunned he could scarcely 
move, and as I pressed him forward, the 
heavy action of his shoulder, and his droop- 
ing head, almost bid me to despair. By 
degrees, however, he warmed up, and got 
- into his stride; before me, and nearly a 
hundred yards in advance, rode Burke, 
stilt keeping up his pace; but skirting the 
headlands to my righg I saw now the 
force of the priest’s remark, that were I to 
take a straight line through the deep 
ground, the race was still in my fayor ; but 
dare I do so with a horse so dead beat as 
mine was? The thought was quick as 
lightning ; it was my only chance to win, 
and I resolved to take it. Plunging into 
the soft and marshy ground before me, I 
fixed my eye upon the blue flag that 
marked the course ; at this moment Burke 
turned and saw me, and I could perceive 
that he immediately slackened his pace, 
« Yés,” ‘thought, 1, “he thinks I-am 
pounded, but it is not come to that yet ;” 
in fact, my horse was improving at every 
stride, and although the ground was try- 
ing, his breeding began to tell, and I could 
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|feel that he had plenty of running still in 


him, Affecting, however, to lift him at 
every stroke, and seeming to labor to help 
him through, I induced Burke to hold in, 
until I gradually crept up to the fence be- 
fore he was within several lengths of it. 
The gray no sooner caught sight of the 


wall than he pricked up his ears‘and rushed 


toward it; with a vigorous lift I popped 
him over, without touchingastone. Burke 
followed in splendid style, and in an in- 
stant, was alongside of me. , 

Now began the race in right earnest. 
The cunning of his craft could avail him 
little here, except as regarded the superior 
management of his own horse; so Burke, 
abandoning every ruse, rode manfully on ; 
as for me, iy courage rose every moment, 
and so far from feeling, any fear, I only 
wished that the fences were larger, and, 
like a gambler who would ruin his adver- 
sary at. one throw, I would have taken a 
precipice if he pledged himself to follow. 
For some fields we rode within a few yards 
of each other, side by side, each man lift- 
ing his horse at the same moment to his 
leap, and alighting with the same shock 
beyond it. Already our heads were turned 
homewards, and'I could mark on the dis- 
tant hill the far-off crowds whose echoing 
shouts came floating toward us; but one 
fence of any consequence remained, that 
was the large grip that formed the last of 
the race ; we had cleared a low stone wall, 
and now entered the field that led to the 
great leap. It was evident that Burke’s 


horse, both from being spared the shocks. 


that mine had met with, and from his bet- 
ter riding, was the fresher of the two; we 
had neither of us, however, much to boast 
of on that score, and, perhaps, at a calmer 
moment would have little fancied facing 
such a leap as that before us. It was evi- 
dent that the first over must win, and as 
each man measured: the other’s stride, the 
intense anxiety of the moment nearly rose 
to madness. Irom the instant of entering 
the field, I had marked out with my eye 
where I meant to take the leap ; Burke had 
evidently done this also, and we now slight- 
ly diverged, each to his allotted spot. The 
pace was awful. All thought of danger 
lost, or forgotten, we came nearer and 
nearer with knitted brow and clenched lip 
—I, the first. Already I was on the side, 
with a loud ery and a cut of my whip I 
rose my horse to it, the noble beast sprang 
forward, but his strength was spent, and 
he fell downwards on his head ; recover- 
ing him without losing my seat, I scram- 
bled up the opposite bank and looked 
round. Burke, who had pressed the pace 


my horse and break him down at his leap ; 
and I saw him now approaching the fence 
with his mare fully in hand, and her 
haunches well under her. Unable to move 
forward, save at a walk, I turned in my 
saddle to watch him; he came boldly to 
the brink of the-fence, his hand was pre- 


pared to strike, when from the bottom of}. 


the grip a figure sprang wildly up, and as 
the horse rose into the air, he jumped at 
the bridle, pulling down both the horse 
and the rider with a crash upon him, a 
- loud ery of agony rising ’mid the struggle. 

As they disappeared from my sight I felt 
like one in a trance; all thoughts, how- 
ever, were lost in the desire to win; and 
collecting my energies for a last struggle, I 
lifted the gallant gray with both hands, 
and by dint of spurring, shaking, pressed 
him to a canter, and rode in the winner, 
amid the deafening cheers and cries of 
thousands. 

*« Keep back—keep back,” cried Mahon, 
restraining with his whip the crowd that 
bore down upon me. ‘‘ Hinton, take care 
that no one touch your horse ; ride inside, 
take off your saddle, and get into the 
scale.” . 

Moving onward like one ina dream, I 
mechanically obeyed the direction, while 
the cries and shouts around me grew each 
moment louder and wilder. 

‘* Here he comes !—here he comes!” 
shouted several voices, and Burke galloped 
up, and without drawing rein rode into the 
weighing stand. 

‘* Foul play,” roared he, in a tone hoarse 
with passion. ‘I protest against the race. 
Holloa,sir!”’ he shouted,turning toward me. 

<¢'There—there,” said Mahon, as he hur- 
ried me along toward the seale; “you 
have nothing to do with him;” and at the 
same moment a number df others pressed 
eagerly forward to shake my hand and 
wish me joy. 

‘Look here, Dillon,” cried the major, 
‘‘mark the weight—eleven stone two, and 
two pounds over, if he wanted it. ‘here 
now,” whispered he, in a voice which, 
though not meant for my hearing, I could 
distinctly catch—“ there now, Dillon, take 
him into your carfiage and get him off the 
ground as fast as you can.” 

Just at this instant, Burke, who had 
been talking with loud voice and violent 
gesticulations, burst through the crowd, 
and stood before us. 

«Do you say, Dillon, that I have lost 
this race ?” 

‘Yes, yes, to be sure,” cried out full 
twenty voices. 
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so hotly before, had only done so to blow] 


“My question was not addressed to you, 
sirs,” said he, boiling with passion ; ‘I 
ask the judge of this course, have I lost ?” 

“My dear Ulick—” said Dillon, in a 
voice scarce audible from agitation. 

‘‘No cursed palaver with me,” said he, 
interrupting. “ Lost or won, sir—one 
word.” =~" i . 

“Lost, of course,” replied Dillon, with 
more of firmness than I had believed him 
capable. 

‘© Well, sir,” said Burke, as he turned — 
toward me, his teeth clenched, with pas- 
sion, ‘fit may be some alloy to your tri- 
umph to know that your accomplice has 
smashed his thigh-bone in your service ; 
and yet I can tell you, you have not come 
to the end of this matter.” 

‘Before I could reply, Burke’s friends tore 
him from the spot and hurried him to a 
carriage ; while I, still more than ever puz- 
zled by the words I had heard, looked from 
one to the other of those around for an ex- 
planation. j 

“ Never mind, Hinton,” said Mahon, as, 
half breathless with running, he rushed up 
and seized me by the hand. ‘<The poor 
fellow was discharging a double debt in his 
own rude way: gratitude on your score, 
vengeance on his own.” 

«© Tally-ho, tally-ho !—hark, there—stole 
away !” shouted a wild cry from without, 
and at the same instant four countrymen 
came forward, carrying a door between 
them, on which was stretched the pale and 
mangled figure of Tipperary Joe. “‘A 
drink of water—spirits—tay—anything for 
the love of the Virgin ! I’m famished, and 
I want to drink Captain Phil’s health. 
Ah! darling!” said he, as he turned his 
filmy eyes up toward me, ‘didn’t I do it 
beautiful ? didn’t I pay him off for this ?” 
With these words he pointed to a blue welt 
that stretched across his face, from the 
mouth to the ear. ‘‘He gave me that yes- 
terday, for saying long life and success to 

ou!” 

“Oh ! this is too horrible,” said I, gasp- 
ing for breath, “my poor fellow; and I 
who had treated you so harshly.” I took 
his hand in mine, but it was cold and clam- 
my ; his features were sunken too—he had 
fainted. 

‘‘Come, Hinton,” said the major, “‘ we 
can do no good here; let us move down to 
the inn at once, and see after this poor 
boy.” ‘ 

‘‘You are coming with us, Mr. Hin- 
ton ?”’-eried Dillon. 

“Not now, not now,” said I, while my 
throat was swelling with repressed emotion. 
Without suffering me to say more, Mahon 


almost lifted me into the tax-cart, and, 


putting his horse to the gallop, dashed to-) 


ward the town, the cheers of the people 
following us as we went: for, to their wild 
sense of justice, Joe wasa genuine martyr, 


and I shared in the glory of his self-devo-. 


tion. t 
The whole way toward Loughrea Mahon 
continued to talk, but not a word could I 


catch ; my thoughts were fixed on the poor 


fellow who had suffered for my sake, and 
I would have given all I possessed in -the 
world to have lost the race, and seen him 
safe and.sound before me. 

‘<There ! there!” said the major, as he 
shook me by the arm; ‘don’t take it to 
heart this way ; you know little of Ireland, 
that’s plain; that. poor fellow will be 
prouder for the fecling. you have shown 
toward him this night than~many a king 
upon his throne. ‘To have served a gen- 
tleman, to have put him under an obliga- 
tion—that has a charm you can’t estimate 


the extent of. Beware, only beware of one’ 


thing—do not, by any offer of money, de- 
stroy the illusion; do what. you like for 
him, but take care of that.” 

We now reached the little inn, and 
Mahon—for I was incapable of all thought 
or exertion—-got a room in readiness for 
Joe, and summoning the doctor of the 
place, provided everything for his care and 
accommodation. ; 

‘¢ Now, Hinton,” said he, as he burst 
into my room, ‘‘all’s right ; Joe’s comfort- 
able in bed; the fracture turns out not to 
be a bad one. So rouse yourself, for Dil- 
lon’s carriage, with all the ladies, is wait- 
ing these ten minutes,” 


“No, no,” cried I; “I can’t go to this} 


dinner-party ; PM not quit—” 

«¢ Nonsense, man |” 
ing me; ‘‘you.can only do harm here ; 
the doctor says he must be left quite quiet, 


and alone; besides, Dillon has behaved so | 


well to-day—so stoutly, for him—that you 
mustn’t forget it. There, now, where are 
your clothes ? Vl pack them for you.” 


I started up to obey him, but a giddi- | 


ness came over me, and I sank into my 
chair, weak and sick, 

“This will never do,” said Mahon ; ‘“ 1 
had better tell them Ill drive you over 
myself; and, now, just lie down for an 
hour or two, and keep quiet.” 

This advice I felt was good, and, thank- 


ing my kind friend with a squeeze of the | 


hand, for I could not speak, I threw my- 
self wpon my bed, and, strange enough, 
while such contending emotions disturbed 
my brain, fell asleep almost immediate- 
y: 


said he, interrupt- 


s 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE DINNER-PARTY AT MOUNT a s 


I awoxs refreshed after half an hour’s 
doze, and then every circumstance of the 
whole day was clear and palpable before 
me. I remembered each minute particu- 
lar, and could bring to my mind all the 
details of the race itself, notwithstanding 
the excitement they had passed in, and 
the rapidity with which they’ succeeded 
each other. 

My first. thought was to visit poor Joe, 
and, creeping stealthily to his room, I 
opened the door. The poor fellow was 
fast asleep, his features had already become 
colored with fever, and a red, hectic spot 
on either cheek told that the work of mis- 
chief had begun ; yet still his sleep was tran- 
quil, and a half smile curled his bloodless 
lips.. On his bed his old hunting-cap was 
placed, a bow of white and green ribbons— 
the colors I wore—fastened gaudily in the 
front ; upon this, doubtless, he had been 
gazing to the last moment of his waking. 
I now stole noiselessly back, and began a 
letter to O’Grady, whose anxiety as to the 
result would, I knew, be considerable. 

It was not without pride, I confess, that 
I narrated the events of the day; yet, 
when I came to that part of my letter in 
which Joe was to be mentioned. I could 
not avoid a sense of shame in acknowledg- 
ing the cruel contrast between my conduct 
and his gratitude. I did not attempt-to 
theorize upon what he had done; for I felt 
that O’Grady’s better knowledge of his 
countrymen would teach him to sound the 
depths of a motive, the surface of which 
I could but skim. I told him frankly that 
the more I saw of Ireland, the less I found 
I knew about it ; so much of sterling good 
seemed blendedewith unsettled notions and 
unfixed opinions, such warmth of heart, 
such frank cordiality, with such traits of 
suspicion and distrust, that I could make 
nothing of them. ‘‘ Either,” thought I, 
‘these people are born to present the ano- 
maly of all that is most opposite and con- 
tradictory in human nature, or else the 
fairest gifts that ever graced manhood 
have been perverted and abused by mis- 
management and misguidance,” 

I had just finished my letter, when Bob 
Mahon drove up, his honest face radiant 
with smiles and good-humor. 

‘Well, Hinton,” cried he, “‘ the whole 


thing is properly settled; the money is . 
'paid over, and, if you are writing to 


O’Grady, you may mention that he can 
draw on the Limerick Bank, at sight, if 


. 
- 


he pleases. There’s time enough, however 
for all this; so get up beside me; we've 
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. Hinton, we should 


“T told you, 
meet in the West ; have I been as a. 


only half an hour to do our five miles, and proghoters in saying that you would like 
we” . 


dress for dinner.” 

I took my place beside the major, and, 
as we flew fast through the air, the cool 
breeze and his enlivening conversation ral- 
lied and refreshed me, h was our pace, 
we had ten minutes to spare, as we entered 
a dark avenue of tall beech-trees, and a 
few seconds after arrived at the door of a 
large, old fashioned looking manor-house, 
on the steps of which stood Hugh Dill 
- himself, in all the plenitude of a whi 
. waistcoat and black silk tights. While he 
hurried me to a dressing-room he over- 
whelmed me with felicitations on the re- 
sult of the day. 

** You'll think it strange, Mr. Hinton,” 
said he, ‘‘that I should congratulate you, 
knowing that Mr. Burke is a kind of rela- 
tion of mine; but I have heard so much 
of your kindness to my niece, Louisa, that 
I cannot but rejoice in your success.” 

**T should rather,” said I, ‘‘for many 
reasons, had it been more legitimately ob- 
tained ; and, indeed, were I not acting for 
another, I doubt how far I should feel jus- 
tified in considering myself a winner.” 

‘€ My dear sir,” interrupted Dillon, “ the 
laws of racing are imperative in the mat- 
ter; besides, had you waived your right, 
all who backed you must have lost their 
money.” 

“For that matter,” said I, laughing, 
‘the number of my supporters was toler- 
ably limited.” 

“No matter for that; and even if you 
had not a single bet upon you, Ulick’s con- 
duct, in the beginning, deserved little fa- 
yor at your hands.” 

‘‘T confess,” said I, “‘that there you 
have touched on the saving clause to my 
feeling of shame ; had Mr. Burke conduct- 
ed himself in a different spirit toward my 
friend and myself, I should feel sorely puz- 
zled this minute,” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said Dillon; 
‘and now try if you can’t make as much 
haste with your toilet as you did over the 
clover-field.” 

Within a quarter of an hour I made 
my appearance in the drawing-room, now 
crowded with company, the faces of many 
among whom I remembered haying seen 
in the morning. Mr. Dillon was a widow- 
er, but his danghters—three fine, tall, 
handsome-looking girls—did the honors. 
While I was making my bows to them, Miss 
Bellew came forward, and, with an eye 
bright with pleasure, held out her hand 
toward me. 


** Tf it afforded me but this one minute,” 
said I, in a half whisper. 

‘* Dinner,” said the servant, and, at the 
same moment, that seene of pleasant con- — 
fusion ensued that preludes the formal de- 
scent of a party to the dining-room. 

The host had gracefully tucked a large 
lady under his arm, beside whose towering 
proportion he looked pretty much like 
what architects call a ‘‘lean-to,” super- 
added to a great building. He turned his 
eyes toward me ‘‘to go and do likewise,” 
with a significant glance at a heaving mass 
of bugles and ostrich feathers, that sat 
panting on a sofa. I parried the stroke, 
however, by drawing Miss Bellew’s arm 


within mine, while I resigned the post of 


honor to my little friend the major. 

The dinner passed off like all other din- 
ners: there was the same routine of eating 
and drinking, and pretty much the same 
ritual of table-talk, As a kind of com- 
mentary on the superiority of natural gifts 
over the affected and imitated graces of 
society, I could not help remarking, that 
those things which figured on the table, of 
homely origin, were actually luxurious, 
while the exotic resources of the cookery 
were in every instance miserable failures. 
Thus, the fish was excellent, and the mut- 
ton perfect, while the fricandeaw was atro- 
cious, and the petits pdtés execrable. 

Should my taste be criticised, that, with 
a lovely girl beside me; for whom I already 
felt a strong attachment, I could thus set 
myself to criticise the cwisine, in heu of 
any other more agreeable occupation, let 
my apology be that my reflection was an 
apropos, called forth by comparing Louisa 
Bellew with her cousins, the Dillons. I 
have said they were handsome girls; they 
were more—they were beautiful: they had 
all that fine penciling of the eyebrow, that 
deep, square orbit, so characteristically 
Irish, and which*gives an expression to the 
eye, whatever be its color, of inexpressible 
softness ; their voices, too, albeit the ac- 
cent was provincial, were soft and musical, 
and their manners quiet and lady-like, yet 
somehow they stood immeasurably apart 
from her. 

I have already yentured on one illustra- 
tion from the cookery, may I take another 
from the cellar ? How often in wines of 
the same vintage, of even the same cask, 
do we find one bottle, whose bouquet. is 
more aromatic, whose flavor is richer, 
whose color is more purely brilliant ? 
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are found to linger, and in whose slightest 


faction to perceive, that not only did she | 


. ” 


There seems to be no reason why this | 
should be so, nor is the secret appreciable 
to our senses ; however, the fact 1s incon- 
testable. So among women: you meet 
some half-dozen in an evening party, 
equally beautiful, equally lovely, yet will 
there be found one among the number, 
toward whom, without any assignable 
cause, more eyes are turned, and more 
looks bent: around whose chair more men 


word some cunning charm seems ever min- 
gied. Why is this so? I confess I cannot 
tell you, but trust me for the fact. hing 
however, it will satisfy you that I adduce 
an illustration—Louisa Bellew was one of 
these. With all the advantages of a culti- 
vated mind, she possessed that fearlessness 
that only girls really innocent of worldly 
trickery and deceit ever have; and thus, 
while her conversation ranged far beyond. 
the limits the cold ordeal of fashion would 
prescribe to a London beauty, the artless 
enthusiasm of her manner was absolutely 
captivating. 

In Dublin, the most’ marked feature 
about her was an air of lofty pride and 
hauteur, by which, in the mixed society of 
Rooney’s house, was she alone enabled to 
repel the obtrusive and impertinent atten- 
tions it was:the habit of the place to prac- 
tice. Surrounded by those who resorted 
there for a lounge, it was a matter of no 
common difficulty for her, a young and 
timid girl, to assert her own position, and 
exact the respect that was her due. Here, 
however, in her uncle’s house, it was quite 
different. Relieved’from all performance 
of a part, she was natural, graceful, and 
easy; and her spirits, untrammeled by 
the dread of misconstruction, took their 
own free and happy flight, without fear 
and without reproach. 

When we returned to the drawing-room, 
seated beside hér, I entered into an ex- 
planation of all my proceedings since my 
arrival in the country, and had the satis- 


approve of everything I hhd done, but, as- 
suming a warmer interest than I could | 
credit in my fortunes, she counseled me | 
respecting the future. Supposing that my 
success might induce me to further trials | 
of my horsemanship, she cautioned me 
about being drawn into any matches or 
wagers. Sek 

‘*My cousin Ulick,” said she, ‘‘is one 
of those who rarely let a prey escape him. 
I speak frankly to you, for | know I may 
do so; therefore, I would beseech you to 
take care of him, and, above all things, do 
not come into collision with him. I have 
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told you, Mr. Hinton, that I wisn you to | 
know my father: for this object, it is” 
essential you should have no misunder- 
standing with my cousin; for although 
his whole conduct through life has been 
such as to grieve and afflict him, yet 
the feeling for his only sister’s child has 
sustained him against all the rumors and 
reports that have reached him, and eyen 
against his own convictions.” 

“You ‘have, indeed,” said I, “suggested 
a strong reason for keeping well with your, 

usin: my heart is not only bent on being 
Known to your father, but, if I dare hop 
it, on being liked by him also.” 

“© Yes, yes,” said she, quickly, blushing 
while she spoke, ‘‘I am sure he’ll like you 
—and I know you'll like him. Our house, 
perhaps, I should tell you, is not a gay 
one: we lead a secluded and retired life; 
and this has had its effect upon my poor 
father, giving a semblance of discontent— 
only a semblance, :though—to a nature 
mild, manly, and benevolent.” 

She paused an instant, and, as if fear- 
ing that she had been led away to speak of 
things she should not have touched upon, 
added, with a more lively tone,— 

“Still, we may contrive ‘to amuse you: 
you shall have plenty of fishing and cours- 
ing, the best shooting in the west, and as 
for scenery, I’ll answer for it you are not 
disappointed.” 

While we chatted thus, the time rolled 
on, and, at last, the clock on the mantel- 
piece apprised us that it was time to set 
out for the ball. This, as it may be be- 
lieved, was anything but a promise of 
pleasure tome. With Louisa Bellew be- 
side me, talking in a tone of confidential 
intimacy she had never ventured on before, 
I would have given worlds to have re- 
mained where I was; however, the thing 
was impossible ; the ball—the ball ! passed 
from lip to lip, and already the carriages 
were assembled before the door, and cloaks, 
hoods, and mantles were distributed on all 
sides. 

Resolving, at all events, to secure Miss 
Bellew as my fellow-traveler, 1 took her 
arm to lead her downstairs. 

“*Holloa! Hinton,” cried the Major, 
‘“youw’re coming with me, ain’t you ?” 

I got up a tremendous fit of coughing, 
as I stammered out an apology about night 
air, ete. 

‘‘Ah, true, my poor fellow,” said the 
simple-hearted Bob, “you must take care 
of yourself—this has been a severe day’s 
work for you.” > 

“ With such a heavy cold,” said Louisa, 
laughing, as her bright eyes sparkled with 
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fun, ie you'll take a seat in our 
~ I pressed her arm ntly, and whisper- 


ing my assent, assisted her in, and placed 
myself beside her. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE RACE BALL. ' 


Fast as had been the pace in the 


Major’s tax-cart, it seemed to me as 


though the miles flew much more quickly 
by as I returned to the town; how, in- 
deed, they passed, I cannot well say ; but, 
from the moment that I quitted Mr. Dil- 
lon’s house, to that of my arrival at 
Loughrea, there seemed to be but one 
brief, delightful moment. I have already 
said that Miss Bellew’s manner was quite 
changed ; and, as I assisted her from the 
earriage, I could not but mark the flashing 
brilliancy of her eye and the sparkling 
animation of her features, lending, as they 
did, an added loveliness to her beauty. 

‘Am I to dance with you, Mr. Hin- 
ton ?” said she, laughingly, as I led her up 
the stairs. ‘‘If so, pray be civil enough to 
ask me at once; otherwise, | must accept 
the first partner that offers himself.” 

‘How very stupid I have been! Will 
you, pray, let me have the honor ?” 

“Yes, yes—you shall have the honor ; 
but now that I think of it, you mustn’t 
ask me a second time: we country folks 
are yery prudish about these things ; .and, 
as you are the lion of the party, I should 
get into a sad scrape were I to appear to 
monopolize you.” 

«But you surely will have compassion 
on me,” said I, in a tone of affected bash- 
fulness. “You know I am a stranger 
here—neither known to nor by anyone save 

ou.” 

“Ah, tréve de modestie!” said she, 
coquettishly. ‘My cousins will be de- 
lighted, and, indeed, you owe them some 
amende already.” 

‘‘As how?” said I; 
done ?” 

“ Rather, what have you left undone ? 
I’ll tell you. You haye not come to the 
ball in your fine uniform, with your 
aiguillettes and your showy feathers, and 
all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
your dignity as aide-de-camp. Learn that 
in the West we love the infantry, dote on 
the dragoons, but we adore the staff. Now, 
a child would find it as ‘difficult to recog- 
nize a plump gentleman with a star on his 
breast as a king, as we Western ladies 


‘what have I 
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would to believe in the military features 
of a person habited in quiet black. You 
should, at least, have some symbol of your | 
calling. A little bit of, moustache, like a 
Frenchman—a foreign order’ at your but- 
ton hole—your arm in a sling, from a 
wound as it were—even a pair of brass 
spurs would redeem you. Poor Mary, 
here, won’t believe that you wear a great 


‘|}sword, and are the most warlike-looking 


person imaginable on occasions.” — 

‘Dearest Louisa, how silly you are!” 
said her cousin, blushing deeply. ‘‘ Pray, 
Mr. Hinton, what do you think of the 
rooms ?” oe 

This question happily recalled me to my-_ 
self ; for up to that very moment, forget- 
ful of everything save my fair companion, 
I had not noticed our entrance into the 
ball-room, around which we were prome- 
nading with slow steps. I now looked up, 
and discovered that we were in the town 
hall, the great room of which building was 
generally reserved for occasions like the 
present. Nothing could be more simple 
than the decorations of the apartment. 
The walls, which were whitewashed, were 
tastefully ornamented with strings and 
wreaths of flowers: suspended between the 
iron chandeliers, while over the chimney- 
piece were displayed the colors of the 
marching regiment then quartered in the 
town; indeed, to do them justice, the gar- 
rison were the main contributors to the 
pleasures of the evening. By them were 
the garlands so gracefully disposed ; by 
them were the rat-holes and other danger- 
ous crevices in the floor calked with oak- 
um ; their band was now blowing ‘God 
save the king” and ‘ Rule Brittania” al- 
ternately for the last hour; and their offi- 
cers, in all the splendor of scarlet, were 
parading the room, breaking the men’s 
hearts with envy and the women’s with ad- 
miration. 

O’Grady was quite right— it is worth 
while being a soldier in Ireland ; and, if 
such be the case in the capital, how much 
more true is if in Connaught? Would 
that some minute anatomist of human feel- 
ing could demonstrate that delicate fiber 
in an Irishwoman’s heart that vibrates so 


responsively to net in the army 
list ! In this happy Jand you need no ni- 


trous oxide to promote the high spirits of 
your party; I had rather have a sub in a 
marching regiment, than a whole gasom- 
eter of it. How often have I watched the 
sleepy eye of languid loveliness brighten 
up—how often have I seen features, almost 
plain in their character, assume a kind of 
beauty as some red-coat drew near ? Don’t 
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tell me of your insurrection acts, of your 
‘nightly outrages, your outbreaks, and your | 
burnings, as a reason for keeping a larg 

military force in Ireland; nothing of the 
kind! A very different object, indeed, is. 
the reason—lIreland is garrisoned to please 
the ladies. The war-office is the most gal- 
lant of public bodies, and, with a true ap- 
preciation of the daughters of the west, it 
-Inundates the land with red-coats. These 
observations were forced upon me as I 
looked about the room, and saw on every 
side how completely the gallant seventy- | 
something had cut out the country gentry. 
Poor fellows ! you are great people at the 
assizes—you are strong men at a road-ses- 
sions—but you’re mighty small folk indeed 
before your wives and daughters, when 
looked at to the music of ** Paddy Carey,” 
and by the light of two hundred and fifty 
mutton candles. 

The country dance was at length form- 
ed, and poor.Mr. Harkin, the master of 
the ceremonies and Corypheeus in ordinary 
of Loughrea, had, by dint of scarce less fa- 
tigue than I experienced in my steeple- 
chase, by running hither and thither, 1m- 
ploring, beseeching, wheedling, coaxing, 
and even cursing, at length succeeded in 
assembling sixty-four souls, in a double 
file, upon the floor. Poor fellow ! never 
was there a more disorderly force. No- 
body would keep his own place, but was 
always trying to get above his neighbor. 
In vain did he tell the men to stand at 
their own side, Alas! they thought that 
side their own where the ladies were also. 
Then the band added to his miseries ; for 
scarcely had he told them to play ‘* The 
Wind that shakes the Barley,” when some 
one changed it to The Priest in his 
Boots,” and afterwards to ‘*The Dead 
March in Saul.” These were heavy afflic- 
tions ; for be it known that he could not 
give way, as other men would in such cir- 
cumstances, to a good outbreak of passion 
—for Mr. Harkin was a public functionary, 
who, like all other functionaries, had a 
character to sustain before the world. 
When kings are angry, we are told by 
Shakespeare, Schiller, and others, that they 
rant it in good royal style. Now, when a 
dancing-master is excited by passion, he 
never loses sight of the unities. If he flies 
down the floor to:chide the little fat man 
that is talking so loud, he contrives to do 
it with a step, a spring, and a hop, to the 
time of one, two, three. Is there a confu- 
sion in the figure—he advances to rectify 
it with a chassé rigadoon. Does Mr. Some- 
body turn his toes too much ont, or is Miss 


So-and-so holding her petticoats too high 
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he fugles the correction in his own per- 
son, first imitating the deformity he would 
expose, and -then displaying the perfection 
he would point to. ; 

On the evening in question, this gentle- 
man afforded me by far the most of the 
amusement of the ball; nearly half the com- 
pany had been in time of yore his pupils,or 
were actually so at the very moment; so 
that, independent of his cares as conductor 
of the festivities, he had also the amour 
propre of one who saw his own triumphs 
reflected in the success of his disciples. 

At last the dancers were arranged. A 
certain kind of order was established in 
the party, and Mr. Harkin, standing in 
the fifth position, with all his fingers ex- 
panded, gave three symbolic claps of his 
hand, and cried ont “Begin!” Awa 
went the band at once, and down the mi 
dle I flew with my partner, to the measure 
of a quick country-dance, that no human 
legs could keep time to. Two others 
quickly followed, more succeeding them, 
hke wave after wave—nothing was too fat, 
nothing too short, nothing too long to 
dance. There they were, as ill-paired as 
though, instead of treading a merry meas- 
ure, they had been linked in the very 
bonds of matrimony—old and young, the 
dwarf and the brobdignag, the plump and 
the lean, each laughing at the eccentrici- 
ties of his neighbor, and happily indiffer- 
ent to the mirth he himself afforded. B 
the bye, what a glorious thing it would be, 
if we would carry out this principle of self- 
esteem into all our reciprocity treaties, and, 
while we enjoyed what we derived from 
others, be unconscious of the loss we sus- 
tained ourselves ! 

Unlike our English performance, the 
dance here was as free-and-easy a thing as 
needs be. Down the middle you went, 
holding, mayhap squeezing, your partner’s 
hand, laughing, joking, flirting, venturing 
occasionally on many a bolder flight than 
at other times you could have dared ; for 


there was no time for the lady to be angry 


as she tripped along to “The Hare in 
the Corn ;” and besides, but little wisdom 
could be expected from a man while per- 
forming more antics than Punch in a pan- 
tomime. With all this, there was a run- 
ning fire of questions, replies, and recog- * 
nitions, from every one you passed : 

“'That’s it, captain: push along—be- 
gad, you’re doing it well !”—-“* Don’t for- 
get to-morrow !”—*‘* Hands round !”— 
‘‘Hasn’t she a leg of her own !”—‘ Keep 
it up!”—* This way !—turn, Miss’ Ma- 
lone !”—** Yow’ll come to breakfast ?— 
‘How are ye, Joe?” ete, 


/ 
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was the set concluded, when 
{iss Bellew was engaged by another part- 
ner; while I, at her suggestion, invited 
her cousin Mary to become mine. The 


ball-room was now crowded with people ; 
the mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 


the country-dance occupied the whole 


length of the réom—and round the walls 


were disposed tables for whist or loo, 
where the elders amused themselves with 
as much pleasure, and not less noise. 

I fear that I gave my fair partner but a 
me impression of an aide-de-camp’s gal- 
antry—answering at random, speaking 
vaguely and without coherence, my eyes 
fixed on Miss Bellow, delighted when by 
chance I could catch a-look from her, and 
fretful and impatient when she smiled at 
some remark of her partner. In fact, love 
has as many stages as a fever, and I was in 
that acute period of the malady when the 
feeling of devotion, growing every moment 
stronger, is checkered bya doubt lest the 
object of your affections should really be 
indifferent to you—thus suggesting all the 
torturing agonies of jealousy to your dis- 
tracted mind. At such timesas these, a 
man can scarcely be very agreeable even to 
the girl he loves ; but he is a confounded 
bore to a chance acquaintance. So, in- 
deed, did poor Mary Dillon seem to think ; 
and as, at the conclusion of the dance, J 
resigned her hand to a Lieutenant Some- 
body, with pink cheeks, black eyebrows, 
and a most martial air, I saw she looked 
upon her escape as a direct mercy from 
Providence. Just at this moment Mr. 
Dillon, who had only been waiting for the 
propitious moment to pounce upon me, 
seized me by the arm, and led me down 
the room. ‘here was a charming woman 
dying to know me in_ one corner ;—the 
best cock-shooter in Ireland wished to 
make my acquaintance im another ;— 
thirty thousand pounds, and a nice bit of 
property in Leitrim, was sighing for me 
near the fire; and three old ladies, the 
“dignitaries” of the land, had kept the 
fourth place at the whist-table vacant for 
my sake, and were at length growing im- 
patient at my absence. 

Non sunt mea verba, good reader.—Such 
was Mr. Dillon’s representation to me, as 
he hurried me along, presenting me as he 
went to every one we met-—a ceremony in 
which I soon learned*to perform my part 
respectably, by merely repeating a formula 
I had adopted for my guidance—‘ De- 
lighted to know you, Mr. Burke,” or 
‘©Charmed to make your acquaintance, 
Mrs. French ;” for as nine-tenths of the 
men were called by the one, and nearly all 
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the ladies by the other appellation, I sel- — 
dom blundered in my addresses. | 

The evening wore on, but the vigor of 
the party seemed unabated. The fatigues 
of fashionable life seemed to be as little 
known in Ireland as its apathy and, its 
ennui. Poor, benighted people! you ap- 
pear to enjoy society, not asa rel Red for 
your own weariness, not as an escape-valve 
for your own vapors, but really as a source 
of pleasurable emotions—an occasion for 
drawing closer the bonds of intimacy, for 
being agreeable to your friends, and for 
making yourselves happy. Alas! you 
have much to learn in this respect; you 
know not yet how preferable is the languid 
look of tired beauty, to the brilliant eye 
and glowing cheek of happy girlhood ; you 
know not how superior is the cutting sar- 
casm, the whispered equivoque, to the kind 
welcome and the affectionate greeting; 
and, while enjoying the pleasure of meet- 
ing your friends, you absolutely forget to 
be critical upon their characters or their 
costume | 

What a pity it is that good nature is 
under-bred, and good feeling is vulgarity ; 
for, after all, while I contrasted the tone , 
of everything around me with the super- 
cilious cant and vnimpassioned coldness 
of London manners, I could not but con- 
fess to myself that the difference was creat, 
and the interval enormous. To which 
side my own heart inclined, it needed not 
my affection for Louisa Bellew to tell me. 
Yes, I had seen enough of life to learn 
how far are the real gifts of worth and 
excellence preferable to the adventitious 
polish of high society. While these 
thoughts rushed through my mind, an- 
other flashed across it. What if my lady- 
mother were here! What if my proud 
cousin! How would her dark eyes bright- 
en, as some absurd or ludicrous feature of 
the company would suggest its mot of ma- 
lice or its speech of sarcasm! How would 
their air, their carriage, their deportment 
appear in her sight! I could picture to 
myself the cold scorn of her manner to- 
ward the men, the insulting courtesy of 
her demeanor to the women ; the affected 
‘nnocence with which she would question 
them as to their every-day habits and hab- 
itudes, their usages and their wants, as 
though she were inquiring into the man- 
ners and customs of South-Sea Islanders ! 
I could imagine the ineffable scorn with 
which she would receive what were meant 
to be kind and polite attentions ; and I 
could fashion to myself her look, her man- 
ner, and her voice, when escaping, as she 
would call it, from her Nuit parma les 


sauvages : she would caricature every trait, 
every feature of the party, converting into 
food for laughter their frank and hospita- 
ble bearing, and making their very warmth 
of heart the groundwork of a sarcasm ! 
The ball continued with unabated vigor, 
and as, in obedience to Miss: Bellew’s re- 
quest, I could not again ask her to dance, 
I myself felt little inclination to seek for 
another partner. The practice of the 
place seemed, however, as imperatively to 
exclude idleness as the discipline of a man- 
of-war. If you were not dancing, you 
ought to be playing cards, making love, 
drinking negus, or exchanging good sto- 
ries with some motherly fat old lady, too 
heavy for a reel, too stupid for loo. In this 
dilemma I cut into a round game, which I 
remember often to have seen at Rooney’s, 
technically called speculation. A few min- 
utes before, and I was fancying to myself 
what my mother would think of all this ; 
and now, as I drew my chair to the table, 
I muttered a prayer to my own heart that 
she might never hear of my doings, How 
strange it is that we would much rather be 


detected in some overt act of vice than| 


caught in any ludicrous situation or absurd 
position! I could look my friends and 
family steadily enough in the face while 
standing amid all the blacklegs of Epsom 
and the swindlers of Ascot, exchanging 
with them the .courtesics of life, and talk- 
ing on: terms of easy and familiar inter- 
course; yet would I rather have been seen 
with the veriest pickpocket in fashionable 
life than seated amid that respectable and 
irreproachable party who shook their sides 
with laughter around the card-table ! 


Truly, it was a merry game, and well| 


suited for a novice, as 1b required no 
teaching. Each person had his three 
cards dealt him, one of which was dis- 
played to the company in rotation. Did 
this happen to be a knave or some other 


equally reproachful character, the owner | 


was mulcted to the sum of fivepence ; and 
he must indeed have had a miser’s heart 
who could regret a penalty so provocative 
of mirth! Often as the event took place, 
the fun never seemed to grow old; and 
from the exuberance of the delight and the 
unceasing flow of the laughter, I began to 
wonder within myself if these same cards 
had not some secret and symbolic meaning 
unknown to the neophyte. But the drol- 
lery did not end here: you might sell 
your luck, and put up your hand to auc- 
tion. This led to innumerable droll illu- 
sions and dry jokes, and, in fact, if ever a 
game was contrived to make one’s sides 
ache, this was it. 
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A few sedate. and sober people there 
were, who, with bent brow and pursed-up 
lip, watched the whole proceeding ; they 
were the secret police of the card-table ; it 
was in vain to attempt to conceal your 
luckless knave from their prying eyes ; 
with the glance of a tax collector they 
pounced upon the defaulter, and made him 
pay ; rarely or never smiling themselves, 
they really felt all the eagerness, all the ex- 


after all, their hard looks and stern fea- 
tures were not the best fun of the whole. 

After about two hours thus occupied, 
during which I had won the esteem and 
affection of several elderly ladies by the 
equanimity and high-mindedness with 
which I bore up against the loss of two 
whole baskets of counters, amounting to 
the sum of four-and-sixpence, I felt my 
shoulder gently touched, and at the same 
moment Bob Mahon whispered in my ear, 

‘‘The Dillons are going ; and he wants 
to speak a word with you ; so give me your 
cards and slip away.” 

Resigning my place to the major, whose 
adyent was received with evident signs 
of dissatisfaction, inasmuch as he was a 
shrewd player, I hurried through the room 
to find out Dillon. 

«*Ah! here he is,” said Miss Bellew to 
her uncle, while she pointed to me. “ How 
provoking to go away so early—isn’t it, 
Mr. Hinton ?” 

“You, doubtless, feel it so,” said I, with 
something of pique in my manner; *‘ your 
evening has been so agreeably passed.” 

‘And yours too, if I am to judge from 
the laughter of your card-table. I am sure 
I never heard so noisy a party. Well, 
Mary ! does he consent ?” 

‘“*No: papa is still obstinate; and the 
carriage is ordered. He says we shall haye 
so much gayety this week that we must go 
home early to-night.” 

‘‘There—there ! now be good girls. Get 
on your muffling, and let us be off! Ah! 
Mr. Hinton !—the very man I wanted. 
Will you do us the very great favor of com- 
ing over fora few days to Mount Brown ? 
| We shall have the partridge-shooting after 
to-morrow, and I think I can show you 
some sport. May I send in for you in the 
‘morning ? What hour will suit you ? You 
| will not refuse me, I trust ?” 

‘‘T need not say, my dear sir, how 
| obliged I feel for, and with what pleasure 
|I should accept your kind invitation; but 
the truth is, ’ve come away without leave 
of absence. The duke may return any day, 
and I shall be in a sad scrape.” 

**Do you think afew days— ?” 


citement of gambling ; and I question if, _ 
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A look from nape me Hoi 
m most powerfully in ai her 
uncle’s eloquence. mW ash ate yee] 

‘T hesitated, and looked uncertain how to | 

_ There, girls ! now is your time. He is | 
half persuaded to do a kind thing ; do try 
and convince him the whole way. Come 
Mary! Fanny! Louisal? 5 os 

A second look from Miss Bellew decided 
the matter; and as a flush of’ pleasure 
colored my cheek, I shook Dillon warmly 
by the hand, and promised to accept his 
invitation. 

** That is like a really good fellow,” said 
the little man, with a face sparkling with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Now what say you if we drive 
over for you about two o’clock ? The girls 
are coming in to make some purchases, and 
we can all drive out together.” 

This arrangement, so very palatable to 
me, was agreed upon, and I now took Miss 
_Bellew’s arm to lead her to the carriage. 
On descending to the hall, a delay of.a 
few minutes ensued, but the number of 
vehicles prevented the carriage coming 
up. The weather appeared to have changed; 
and it was now raining heavily, and blow- 
ing a perfect storm. 

As the fitful gusts of wind howled 
along the dark corridors of the old build- 
ing, dashing the rain upon our faces even 
where we stood, I drew my fair compan- 
ion closer to my side, and held her cloak 
more firmly round her. What a moment 
was that! her arm rested on mine; her 
very tresses were blown each moment 
across my cheek! I know not what I 
said, but I felt that in the tones of my 
voice they were the utterings of my heart 
that fell from my lips. I had not re- 
membered that Mr. Dillon had already 
placed his daughters in the carriage, and 
was calling to us loudly to follow. 

**No, no; I pray you not,” said Louisa, 
in reply to I know not what. ‘* Don’t you 
hear my uncle ?” 

In her anxiety to press forward, she had 
slightly disengaged her arm from mine as 
she spoke. At this instant a man rushed | 
forward, and catching her hand drew it 
rudely within his arm; calling out as he 
did so,— 

‘* Never fear, Louisa! you shall not be 
insulted while your cousin is here to pro- 
tect you.” 

She sprang round to reply. ‘* You are 
mistaken, Ulick! It is Mr. Hinton!” | 
She could say no more; for he lifted her 
into the carriage, and, closing the door 
with a loud bang, desired the coachman to 
drive on. 
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-Stupefied with amazement, I stood still 
and motionless. My first impulse was to. 
strike him to the ground ; for although a 
younger and a weaker man, I felt within 
me at the moment the strength to do it. 
My next thought was of Louisa’s warning 


not to quarrel with her cousin. The 


struggle was indeed a severe one, but I 
gained the victory over my passion. Un 
able, however, to quit the spot, I stood 
with my arms folded, and my eyes riveted 
upon him. He returned my stare; and 
with a sneer of insufferable insolence 
passed me by, and walked upstairs.. Not 
a word was spoken’ on either-side! but 
there are moments in one’s life in which a 
look or passing glance rivets an undying 
hate. Such a one did we exchange, and 
nothing that the tongue could speak could 
compass that secret instinct by which we 
satisfied our enmity. _ 

With slow, uncertain steps, I mounted 
the stairs; some strange fascination led 
me, as it were, to dog his steps; and al- 
though in my heart I prayed that no col- 
lision should ever come between us, yet I 
could not resist the headlong impulse to 
follow, and to watch him. Like that un- 
explained temptation that leads the gazer: 
over some lofty precipice to move on, step 
by step, yet nearer to the brink, conscious 
of his danger, yet unable to recede, so did 
I track this man from place-to place, fol- 
lowing him as he passed from one group 
to the other of his friends, till at length 
he seated himself at a table, around which 
a number of persons were engaged in noisy 
and boisterous conversation; he filled a 
tumbler to the brim with wine, and 
drinking it off at a draught refilled again. 

“You are thirsty, Ulick,” said some 
one. 

‘Thirsty !~On fire, by G—! You'll 
not believe me when I tell you—I can’t do 
it; no, by Heaven, there is nothing in the 
way of provocation—” 

As he said thus much, some lady passing 
near induced him to drop his voice, and 
the remainder of the sentence was inaudi- 
ble tome. Hitherto I had been standing 
beside his chair; I now moved round to 
the opposite side of the table, and, with 
my arms folded and my eyes firmly fixed, 
stood straight before him. For an instant 
or two he did not remark me, as he con- 
tinued to speak with his head bent down- 
wards. Suddenly lifting up his eyes, he 
started—pushed his chair slightly back 
from the table,— 

‘And look !—see!” cried he, as with 
outstretched finger he pointed toward me— 
‘“‘see! if he isn’t there again!” ‘Then 
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suddenly changing the tone of his voice to 
one of affected softness, he continued, ad- 
dressing me: ‘I have been explaining, 
sir, as well as my poor powers will permit, 
the excessive pains I have taken to per- 
suade you to prove yoursélf a gentleman. 
One half the trouble you have put me to, 
would have told an Irish gentleman what 
was looked for at his hands; you appear, 
however, to be the best-tempered fellows 
in the world at your side of the channel. 
Come, now, boys! if any man likes a bet, 
T’ll wager ten guineas that even this won't 
ruffle his amiable nature. Pass the sherry 
here, Godfrey! Is that a clean glass be- 
side you ?” 
~ $o saying, he took the decanter, and 
leisurely filling the glass stood up.as if to 
present it, but when he attained the erect 
position, he looked at me “fixedly for a 
second, and then dashed the wine in my 
face, A roar of laughter burst around me, 
but I saw nor heard no more. The mo- 
ment before, and my head was cool, my 
genses clear, my faculties unclouded ; but 
now, as: if derangement had fallen upon 
me, { could see nothing but looks of mock- 
ery and scorn, and hear nothing save the 
diseordant laugh and the jarring accent of 
derision. 


OHAPTER XXVUI. 


THE INN FIRE. 


How I escaped from that room, and by 
what means I found myself in the street, I 
know not. My first impulse was to tear off 
my cravat that I might breathe more free- 
ly; still a sense of suffocation oppressed 
me, and I felt stunned and stupefied. 

«Come along, Hinton—rouse yourself, 
my boy. See, your coat is drenched with 
rain,” said a friendly voice behind me ; 
while, grasping me forcibly by the arm, 
the major led me forward. 

“What have I done?” cried J, strug- 

ling to get free. ‘Tell me—oh tell me, 
Bure { done wrong? Have I committed 
any dreadful thing? There is an aching 
pain here—here in my forehead, as though 
—I dare not speak my shame.” 

“Nothing of the kind, my boy,” said 
Mahon ; ‘‘you’ve conducted yourself ad- 
mirably. Matt Keane saw it all, and he 
says he never witnessed anything finer ; 
and he’s no bad judge, let me tell you. So 
there now, be satisfied, and take off your 
wet clothes.” 

There was something imperative in the 
tone in which he spoke ; besides, the Ma- 
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jor was one of those people who somehow 
or other always contrive to have their own 
way in the world, so that yielded at once, 
feeling, too, that any opposition would 
only defer my chance of an explanation. — 
‘hile I was thus engaged in. my inner 
room, I could overhear my friend without, 
engaged in the preparation of a little sup- 
per, mingling an occasional soliloquy with 
the simmering of the grilled bone that 
browned upon the fire. The clink of glass- 
es and plates, and all the evidences of 
punchmaking, breaking every now and 
then amid such reflections as these,— 

‘© A mighty ugly business—nothing for 
it but meeting him—poor lad, they'll say 
we’ve murdered him among us—och, he’s 
far too young for Galway. Holloa, Hin- 
ton, are you ready ? Now you look some- 
thing reasonable ; and when we’ve eaten a 
pit we'll talk this matter over coolly and 
sensibly ; and to make your mind easy, I 
may tell you at once I have arranged a 
meeting for you with Burke at five to-mor- 
row morning.” 

I grasped his hand convulsively within 
mine, as a gleam of savage satisfaction shot 
through me. \ 

‘Yes, yes,” said he, as if replying to 
my look ; ‘it’s all as it ought to be. Even 
his own friends are indignant at’ his con- 
duct ; and, indeed, I may say it’s the first 
time a stranger has met with such treat- 
ment in our country.” 

‘Tt can believe it well, major,” said ls 
‘¢for unless from the individual in ques- 
tion, I have met with nothing but kind- 
ness and good feeling amongst you; he 
indeed would seem an exception to his 
countrymen.” 

‘‘ Therefore the sooner you shoot him 
the better. But I wish I could see Father 
Tom.” 

‘«« Adest, domine,”’ cried the priest, atthe 
same moment, as he entered the room ; 
throwing his wet greatcoat into a corner, 
and giving himself a shake a Newfound- 
land dog might have envied. ‘‘Isn’t this 
pretty work, Bob ?” said he, turning to his 
cousin with a look of indignant reproach : 
‘he isnot twenty-four hours in the town, 
and you’ve got him into a fight already : 
and sure it’s my own fault, that ever 
brought you together. Nec fortunam nec 
gratiam habes—no, indeed, you have nei- 
ther luck nor grace. Mauwvaise téte, as the 
French say—always in trouble. Arrah, 
don’t be talking to me at all, at all—reach 
me over the spirits—sorra better lever saw 
you !—disturbing me ont of my virtuous 
dreams at two in the,morning. ‘True 
enough, dic mihi soctetatem tuam 3 but 


gettin shot 
bofore yon lett the incubus teaie ern 
_ Lendeavored to pacify the good priest as 
well as I was able ; the major, too, made 


sion, but what between his 
ng called 


being out of bed, his anger at get- 
ting wet, and his cousin’s well-known 
character for affairs of this nature, it was 
not before he had swallowed his second 
tumbler of punch that he would “listen 
to rayson.” 

“Well, well, if it is so, God’s will be 
done,” said he, with a sigh. ‘* Un bon 
coup dépée, as we used to say formerly, is 
beautiful treatment for bad blood; but 
maybe you’re going to fight with pistols— 
oh, murther, them’s dreadful things !” 

**T begin to suspect,” said the major, 
slyly, “that Father Tom’s afraid if you 
shoot Ulick he’ll never get that fifty pounds 
he won—hine tlle lacryme—eh, 'Tom ?” 

‘*Ah, the spalpeen,” said the priest, 
with a deep groan. ‘‘Didn’t he do me 
out of that money already.” 

“ How so, Father?” said I, scarce able 
to repress my laughter at the expression of 
his face. 

‘J was coming down the main street 
yesterday evening, with Doctor Plunket, 
the bishop, beside me, discoursing a little 
theology, and looking as pious and respect- 
able as may be, when that villain .Burke 
came running out of a shop, and pulling 
out his pocket-book, cried,— 

“<Wait a bit, Father Tom ; you know I 
am a little in your debt about that race, 
and as you’re a sporting character, it’s only 
fair to book up at once.’ 

<¢* What is this I hear, Father Loftus ? ’ 
says the bishop. 

*©<Oh, my Lord,’ says I, ‘‘ he’s a jocosus 
puer—a humbugging bla-guard; a farceur, 
your reverence, and that’s the way he is al- 
ways cutting his jokes upon the people.’ 

‘© And so he does not owe you this 
money ?’ said the bishop, looking mighty 
hard at us both. 

“** Not a farthing of it, my lord.’ 

«*«That’s comfortable any how,’ says 
Burke, putting up his pocket-book ; ‘and 
faith, my lord,’ said he, with a wink, ‘1 
wish I had a loan of you for an hour or 


two every settling day, for troth you’re a| 
and with that he went off laugh- | 


trump ;’ 


ing till ye’d have thought he’d split his 
sides, and I am sure I wish he had.” 

TI don’t think Mr. Burke himself could 
have laughed louder or longer at» his 
scheme, than did we in hearing it. The 
priest at length joined in the mirth, and J 
could perceive, as the punch made more 
inroads upon him and the evening wore on, 
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little I thought he’d be 
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that his holy horror of dueling was grad- 
ually melting away before the Tae of 
his Hibernian propensities. Like a wet. 
sponge passed acrose the surface of a dark 
picture, bringing forth from the gloom 
many a figure and feature indistinct before, 
and displaying touches of light not hither- 
to appreciable, so whisky seems. to exer- 
cise some strange power of displaying its 
votaries in all their breadth of character, 
divesting them of the adventitious clothes 
in which position or profession has invested 
them ; thus a tipsy Irishman stands forth 
in the exuberance of his nationality Hiber- 
nicis Hibernior. Forgetting all his moral 
declamation on dueling, oblivious of his late 
indignation against his cousin, he rubbed 
his hands pleasantly, and related. story 
after story of his own early experiences, 
some of them not a little amusing. 

The major, however, seemed not fully 
to enjoy the priest’s anecdotical powers, 
but sipped his glass with a graye and sen- 
tentious air. 

‘‘Very true, Tom,” said he, at length 
breaking silence ; ‘‘you have seen a fair’ 
share of these things for a man of your 
cloth ; but where’s the man living—show 
him to me, I say—that has had my ex- 
perience, either as principal or second ? 
Haven’t I had my four men out in the 
same morning ?” 

‘*Why, I confess,” said I, meekly, “that 
does seem an extravagant allowance.” 

“Clear waste, downright profusion, dw 
luxe, mon cher, nothing else,” observed 
Father Tom. Meanwhile the major rolled 
his eyes fearfully at me, and fidgeted in his 
chair with impatience to be asked for his 
story, and, as I myself had some curiosity 
on the subject, I begged him to relate it. 

“‘T’om, here, doesn’t like a story at sup- 
per,” said the major, pompously, for, per- 
ceiving our attitude of attention, he re- 
solved on being a little tyrannical before 
telling it. 

The priest mace immediate submission, 
and, slyly hinting that his objection only 
lay against stories he had been hearing for 
the last thirty years, said he could listen to 
the narration in question with much pleasure, 

‘“You shall have it, then ?” said the 
major, as he squared himself in the chair, 
and thus began : 

“You have never been in Castle Connel, 
Hinton ? Well, there is a wide bleak 
line of country there, that stretches 
away to the westward, with nothing but 
large, round-backed mountains, low, bog- 
gy swamps, with here and there a miserable 
mud hovel, surrounded by, maybe, half an 
acre of lumpers, or bad oats; a few small 
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streams struggle through this on their way 
to the Shannon, but they are brown and 
dirty as the soil they traverse; and the 
very fish that swim in them are brown and 
smutty also. ea: a 

‘<Tn the very heart of this wild country, 
I took it into my head to builda house. A 
strange notion it was, for there was no 
neighborhood and no sporting ; but, some- 
how, I had taken a dislike to mixed society 
some time before that, and I found it con- 
venient to live somewhat in retirement ; 
so that, if the partridges were not in abun- 
dance about me, neither were the process- 
servers ; and the truth was, I kept a much 
sharper look-out for the sub-sheriff than I 
did for the snipe. 

“¢Of course, as ‘1 was over head and ears 
in debt, my notion was to build something 
very considerable and imposing ;*and to 
be sure, I had a fine portico, and a flight 
of steps leading up to it; and there were 
ten windows in front, and a grand balus- 
trade at the top; and, faith, taking it all 
in all, the building was so strong, the walls 
so thick, the windows so narrow, and the 
stones so black, that my cousin, Darcy 
Mahon, called it Newgate—and not a bad 
name cither—and the devil another it ever 
went by; and even that same had its ad- 
vantages, for when the creditors used to 
read that at the top of my letters, they’d 
say, ‘Poor devil! he has enough on his 
hands; there’s no use troubling him any 
more.’ Well, big as Newgate looked from 
without, it had not much accommodation 
when you got inside. There was, it is true, 
a fine hall, all flagged, and out of it you 
entered what ought to have been the din- 
ner-room, thirty-eight feet by seven-and- 
twenty, but which was used for herding 
sheep in winter. On the right hand there 
was a cosy little breakfast-room, just about 
the size of this we are in. At the back of 
the hall, but concealed by a pair of folding- 
doors, there was a grand staircase of old 
Irish oak, that ought to have led up to a 
great suite of bedrooms, but it only con- 
ducted to one, a little crib I had for 
myself. The remainder were never plas- 
tered nor floored ; and, indeed, in one of 
them, that was over the big drawing-room, 
the joists were never laid, which was all 
the better, for it was there we used to 
keep our hay and straw. 

“ Now, at the time I mention, the har- 
vest was not brought in, and, instead of 
its being full, as it used to be, it was 
mighty low ; so that, when you opened the 
door above stairs, instead of finding the 
hay up beside you, it was about fourteen 
feet down beneath you. 
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«T can’t help boring you with all these _ 


details, first, because they are essential to 
my story; and next, because, being a 
young man, and a foreigner to boot, it 
may lead you to a little better under- 
standing of some of our national. customs. 
Of all the partialities we Irish have, after 
wine and the ladies, I believe our ruling 
passion is to build a big house, spenc 
every shilling we have, or that we have 
not, as the case may be, in getting it half 
finished, and then live in a corner of it 
‘just for grandeur,” as a body may say. 
It’s a droll notion, after all; but show me 
the county in Ireland that hasn’t at least 
six specimens of what I mention. 

«Newgate was a beautiful one ; and al- 
though the sheep lived in the parlor, and 
the cows were kept in the blue drawing- 
room, Darby Whaley slept in the boudoir, 
and two bulldogs and a buck goat kept 
house in the library, faith, upon the out- 
side it looked very imposing, and not one 
that saw it from the high-road to Ennis— 
and you could see it for twelve miles in 
every direction—didn’t say, ‘That Mahon 
must be a snug fellow; look what a beau- 
tiful place he has of it there!’ Little 
they knew that it was safer to go up the 
‘“Reeks’ than my grand staircase, and it 
was like rope-dancing to pass from one 
room to the other. 

. Well, it was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of a dark, leaden day in Decem- 
ber, that I was treading homeward in no 
very good humor, for, except a brace and 
a half of snipe; anda gray plover, I had 
met with nothing the whole day. The 
night. was falling fast, so I began to hurry 
on as quickly as I could, when I heard a 
loud shout behind me, and a voice called 
out,— 

“It’s Bob Mahon, boys! 
of Scariff, we are in luck!’ 

«*T turned about, and what did I see but 
a parcel of fellows in red coats; they were 
the Blazers. ‘There was Dan Lambert, 
Tom Burke, Harry Eyre, Joe M’Mahon, 
and the rest of them: fourteen souls in 
all. They had come down to draw a cover 
of Stephen Blake’s, about ten miles from 
me, but in the strange mountain country 
they lost the dogs, they lost their way, and 
their temper; in truth, to all appearance 
they lost everything but their appetites. 
Their horses were dead beat, too, and they 
looked as miserable a crew as ever you set 
eyes on. 

“<*Tsn’t it lucky, Bob, that we found you 
at home ?’ said Lambert. 

««They told us you ‘were away,’ says 
Burke. 


By the Hill 


s 


vustf dd,’ said I, ‘as. he luck, I 
won’t say much for it ; for here’s all I 

> you for your dinner ;’ and so I pulled 
out the four birds and shook them at them; 


“* But isn’t that 
said one. 

<<< That same.’ 

‘**« And you don’t mean to say that such 
a house as that hasn’t a good larder and a 
fine cellar ?’ 

“¢¢You’re right,’ said I, ‘and they’re 


both full at this very moment—the one]. 


with seed-potatoes, and the other with 
Whitehaven coals.’ ’, : 

“«<«Have you got any bacon ?’ said 
Mahon. 

*©< Oh, yes,’ said I, ‘there’s bacon.’ 

<¢¢ And eggs ?’ said another. 

‘‘<For the matter of that, you might 
Swim in batter.’ 

“¢¢CGome, come, said Dan Lambert, 
‘ we're not so badly off after all.’ 

s««Ts there whisky ?’ cried Eyre. 

** «Seventy-three gallons, that never paid 
the king sixpence !’ 

«© As I said this, they gave three cheers 
you'd have heard’a mile off. 

‘After about twenty minutes’ walking 
we got up to the house, and when poor 
Darby opened the door, I thought he’d 
faint, for, you see, the red coats made him 
think it was the army coming to take me 
away, and he was for running off to raise 
the country, when I caught him by the 
neck. 
<< ¢Jt’s the Blazers! ye old fool,’ said I. 
‘The gentlemen are come to dine here.’ 

<¢<« Hurroo !’ said he, clapping his hands 
on his kuees, ‘there must be great distress 
entirely down about Nenagh and them 
parts, or they’d never think of coming 
up here for a bit to eat.’ 

«<« Which way lie the stables, Bob?’ 
said Burke. 

«<< Leave all that to Darby,’ said I; for 
ye see he had only to whistle and bring up 


_ as many people as he liked—and so he did, 


too; and as there was room for a cavalry 
regiment, the horses were soon bedded 
down and comfortable, and in ten minutes’ 
time we were all sitting pleasantly round 
a big fire, waiting for the rashers and eggs. 

““*Now, if -you’d like to wash your 
hands before dinner, Lambert, come along 
with me.’ 

« ¢ By all means,’ said he. 
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| provide too well for your guests, 


sn 


a 


_ ‘The others were standing up too ; but 
I observed, tha st the hove ae larg 


and the ways of 


was better to wait till 
them ae 


wn to them, i 
"Pd gome back for 


«<< This was a real piece of good luck, 
Bob,’ said Dan, as he followed me up- 
stairs ; ‘capital quarters we’ve fallen into; 
and what a snug bedroom ye have here.’ 

«<< Yes,’ said I, carelessly ; ‘it’s one 
of the small rooms—there are eight like 
this, and five large ones, plainly furnished, 
as you see ; but for the present, you know— 

*€ «Oh, begad ; I wish for nothing better. 

Let me sleep here—the other fellows may 
care for your four-posters wrth satin hang- 
ings. 
*°« Well,’ said I, ‘if you are really not 
joking, | may tell you that the room is one 
of the warmest in the house,’ and this was 
telling no lie. 

*«< Here Ill sleep,’ said he, rubbing-his 
hands with satisfaction, and giving the bed 
a most affectionate look. ‘And now let 
us join the rest.’ ' 

‘When I brought Dan down, I took up 
Burke, and after him M’Mahon, and so on 
to the last ; but every time I entered the 
parlor I found them all bestowing immense 
praises on my house, and each fellow ready 
to bet he had got the best bedroom. 

“ Dinner soon made its appearance ; for 
if the cookery was not perfect, it was at 
least wonderfully expeditious. ‘There were 
two men cutting rashers, two more frying 
them in the pan, and another did nothing 
but break the eggs; Darby running from 
the parlor to the kitchen and back again, 
as hard as he could trot. 

«Do you know now, that many a time 
since, when I have been giving venison, 
and Burgundy, and claret enough to swim 
a life-boat in, I often thought it was a 
cruel waste of money; for the fellows 
weren’t half as pleasant as they were that 
evening on bacon and whisky ! 

“T’ye a theory on that subject, Hinton, 
V’ll talk to you more about another time ; 
I’ll only obserye now, that I’m sure we all 
over-feed our company. I’ve tried. both 
plans; and my honest experience is, that 
as far as regards conyiviality, fun, and 
good fellowship, it is a great mistake to 
There 
is something heroic in eating your mut- 
ton-chop or your leg of turkey among 
jolly fellows; there is a kind of reflective 
flattering about it that tells you you have 
been inyited for your drollery, and not for 
your digestion; and that your jokes, and 
not your flattery, haye been your recom- 
mendation. Lord bless you! I’ve laughed 
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more over red-herrings and poteen than ever 
I expect to do again over turtle and tokay. 
_ * My guests were, to do them justice, a 
good illustration of my theory. A pleas- 
anter and a merrier party never sat down 
together. We had good songs, good sto- 
ries, plenty of laughing, and plenty of 
drink ; until at last poor Darby became so 
overpowered by the fumes of the hot water, 
I suppose, that he was obliged to be car- 
ried up to bed, and so we were compelled 
to boil the kettle in the parlor. This, I 
think, precipitated matters ; for, by, some 
mistake, they put punch into it instead of 
water, and the more you tried to weaken 
the liquor, it was only the more tipsy you 
were getting. 

<‘ About two o’clock, five of the party 
were under the table, three more were nod- 
ding backwards and forwards like insane 
pendulums, and the rest were mighty 
noisy, and now and then rather disposed to 
be quarrelsome. 

“¢ Bob,’ said Lambert to me, in a whis- 
per, ‘if it’s the same thing to you, I'll slip 
away, and get into bed.’ 

“"¢ Of course, if you won’t take anything 
more. Just make yourself at home; and 
as you don’t know the way here, follow 
me ! 

«<T’m afraid,’ said he, ‘Id not find my 
way alone.’ 

fe] think,’ said I, ‘it’s very likely. 
But come along !” 

«‘T walked upstairs before him ; but in- 
stead of turning to the left I went the other 
way, till I came to the door of the large 
room that I have told you already was over 
the big drawing-room, Just as I put my 
hand on the jock, I contrived to blow out 
the candle as if it was the wind. 

“¢*Whata draught there is here,” said 
I; “but just step in, and I'll go for a 
light.’ . 

‘¢ He did as he was bid ; but instead of 
finding himself on my beautiful little car- 
pet, down he went fourteen feet into the 
hay at the bottom! I looked down after 
him for a minute or two, and then called 
out,— 


gate, the least I could do was to show you 
the drop. Good night, Dan! but let me 
advise you to get a little farther from the 
door, as there are more coming.’ 

“Well, sir, when they missed Dan and 
me out of the room, two or three more 
stood up, and declared for bed also, The 
first I took up was Ffrench, of Green 
Park ; for, indeed, he wasn’t a ’cute fel- 
low at the best of times; and if it wasn’t 
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guessed that it was nota feather-bed till he 
woke in the morning. Well, down he 
went. Then came Eyre! Then Joe Ma- 
hon—two-and-twenty stone-—no less. Lord 
Pe them !—this was MF es shock entire- 
ly { But when I opened the door for Tom 
Burke, upon my conscience you'd think it 
was a pandemonium they had down there. 
They were fighting like devils, and roaring 
with all their might. 

‘<< ©Good night, J'om !’ said I, pushing 
Burke forward. ‘It’s the cows you hear 
underneath.’ 

“¢< Cows!’ said he. ‘Tf they’re cows, 
bedad they must have got at that seventy- 
three gallons of poteen you talked of for 
they’re all drunk.’ 

“‘ With that he snatched the candle out 
of my hand, and looked down into the pit. 
Never was such a sight seen before or since. 
Dan was pitching into poor Ffrench, who, 
thinking he had an enemy before him, was 
hitting out manfully at an old turf-creell, 
that. rocked and creaked at every blow, as 
he called out,— 

«<«T’l] smash you! I’ll dinge your ribs 
for you, you infernal scoundrel !’ 

«Eyre was struggling in the hay, think- 
ing he was swimming for his life ; and poor 
Joe Mahon was patting him on the head, 
and saying, ‘ Poor fellow! good dog !’ for 
he thought it was Towser, the bull-terrier, 
that was prowling round’ the calves of his 
legs. 

“¢<Tf they don’t get tired, there’ll not 
be a man of them alive by morning !’ said 
Tom, as he closed the door. *‘ And now, 
if you’ll allow me to sleep on the carpet, 
I'll take it as a favor,’ 

<¢ By this time they were all quiet in the 
parlor ; so I lent Tom acouple of blankets 
and a bolster, and having locked my door, 
went to bed with an easy mind and a quiet 
conscience. ‘To be sure, now and then a 
ery would burst forth, as if they were kill- 
ing somebody below stairs, but I soon fell 
asleep, and heard no more of them. 

‘By daybreak next morning they made 
their escape; and when I was trying to 


‘awake, at half-past ten, I found Colonel 
«¢¢AsT am doing the honors of New- | 


M’Morris, of the Mayo, with a message 
from the whole four. 

«<¢ A bad business, this, Captain Ma- 
hon,’ said he; ‘my friends have been 
shockingly treated,’ 

“¢¢Tt’s mighty had,’ said I, ‘to want to 
shoot me because I hadn’t fourteen feather- 
beds in the house.’ 

‘<«They will be the laugh of the whole 
country, sir.’ 

«¢<'T roth!’ said I, ‘if the country is not 


that the hay was so low, he’d never have!in very low spirits, I think they will? 


‘ 
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_  “There’s not a man of them can see— 


their eyes are actually closed up !’ paar 
v@«'Bhe Lord be praised !’ said I. ‘It’s 
not likely they'll hit me.’ — 

**But to make a short story of it, out 
we went. Tom Burke was my friend ; I 
could scarce hold my pistol with laughing; 
for such faces no man ever looked at. But 
for self-preservation sake, I thought it best 
to hit one of them; so I just pinked 
even a little under the skirt of the 
coat. 

***¢Come, Lambert!’ said the colonel, 
‘it’s your turn now.’ 

**¢Wasn’t that Lambert,’ said I, ‘that 
T hit ?? 

*< No,’ said he, ‘that was Ffrench.’ 

*«*Begad, ’m sorry for it. Ffrench, 
my dear fellow, excuse me; for you see 
you're all so like each other about the 
eyes this morning— ; 

“ With this there was a roar of laugh- 
ing from them all, in which, I assure you, 
Lambert took not a very prominent part ; 
for somehow he didn’t fancy my polite in- 
quiries after him; and so we all shook 
hands, and left the ground as good friends 
as eyer, though to this hour the name of 
Newgate brings less pleasant recollections 
to their minds than if their fathers had 
been hanged at its prototype.” , 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE DUEL. 


WHEN morning broke I started up and 
opened the window. It was one of those 
bright and beauteous daybreaks which 
would seem to be the compensation a 
northern climate possesses for its want of 
the azure sky of noon and the silvery 
moonlight of night, the gifts of happier 
climes. 

The pink hue of the sky was gradually 
replacing the paler tints, like a deep blush 
mantling the cheek of beauty; the lark 
was singing high:in the heaven, and the 
deep note of the blackbird came mellowed 
from the leafy grove ; the cattle were still 
at rest, and seemed half unwilling to 
break the tranquil stillness of the scene, 
as they lay breathing the balmy odors 
from the wild flowers that grew around 
them. Such was the picture that lay on 
one side of me-; on the other was the long 
street of a little town, on which yet the 
shadows of night were sleeping ; the win- 
dows were closed; not a smoke-wreath 
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rose from any chimney, but all was still 
and peaceful en tolls 
In my little parlor I found the good 
priest and the major fast asleep in their 
chairs, pretty much in the same attitudes 
I had left them in some hours before. The 
fire had died away; the square decanter of 
whisky was emptied to its last drop, and 
the kettle lay pensively on one side, like 
some shipwrecked craft, high and d 
upon the shore. I looked at my watch ; it 
was but four o’clock. Our meeting was ap- 
omted for half-past five ; so I crept noise- 
essly back to my room, not sorry to have 
half an hour to myself of undisturbed reflec- 
tion. When I had finished my dressing, 
I threw up the sash and sprang out into 
the garden. It was a wild, uncultivated 
spot, but still there was something of 
beauty in those old trees, whose rich blos- 
soms scented the air, while the rank weeds 
of many a gay and gaudy hue shot up 
luxuriantly about their trunks, the pink 
marsh-mallow and the taper fox-glove 
mingling their colors with the sprayey 
meadow-sweet and the wild sweet-briar. 
There was an air of solitude in the neglect 
around me that seemed to suit the habit 
of my soul; and I strolled along from one 
walk to another, lost in my own thoughts. 
here were many things at a moment 
like that I would fain have written—fain 
have said; but so it is, in the wealth 
of our emotions we can give nothing; 
and I could not bring myself to write 
to my friends, even to say farewell. 
Although I felt that in every stage 
of this proceeding I had nothing to 
reproach myself with, this duel being 
thrust on me by one who had singled me 
out for his hatred, yet I saw, as its result, 
nothing but the wreck of all my hopes. 
Already had-she intimated how strong was 
her father’s attachment to his nephew, and 
with an expressive fear cautioned me 
against any collision with him. How vain 
are all our efforts, how fruitless are all our 
endeavors to struggle against the current 
of our fate! We may stem for a short 
time the full tide of fortune—we may 
breast, with courage high and spirit fierce, 
the rough billows as they break upon us, 
but we are certain to succumb in the end. 
With some men failure is a question of 
fear—some want the persevering courage 
to drag on amid trials and difficulties— 
and some are deficient in the temper 
which, subduing our actions to a Jaw, 
governs and presides over every moment of 
our lives, rendering us even in our periods 
of excitement and irritation. amenable to 
the guidance of our reason. 
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This was my case; and I felt that, not- 
withstanding all my wishes te avoid a 
quarrel with Burke, yet in my heart a 
lurking spirit urged me to seek him out 
and offer him defiance. While these 
thoughts were passing through my mind, 
I suddenly. heard a voice which somehow 
seemed half familiar tomy ear. I listened. 
It came from a room of which the window 
was partly: opened. [ now remembered 
that poor Joe lay in that part of the house, 
and the next moment I knew it to be his. 
Placing a ladder against the wall, I crept 

uietly up till I could peep into the room. 

he poor fellow was alone—sitting up in 
his bed, with his hunting-cap on, an old 
whip in his hand, which he flourished from 
time to time with no small energy; his 
cheek was flushed ; and his eye, prominent 
and flashing, denoted the access of high 
fever. It was evident that his faculties, 
clouded as they were even in his happiest 
moments, were now under the wilder in- 
fluence of delirium. He was speaking 
rapidly to himself in a quick undertone, 
calling the dogs by name; caressing this 
one, scolding that; and then, bursting 
forth into a loud tally-ho! his face glowed 
with an ecstatic pleasure, and he broke 
forth into a rude chant, the words, of 
which I have never forgotten ; for as he 
sung them in a voice of wild and touching 
sweetness, they seemed the very outpour- 
ings of his poor simple heart : 


«¢T never yet owned a horse or hound, 
I never was lord of a foot of ground; 
Yet few are richer, I will be bound, 

Than me of a hunting morning. 


‘Tm far better off nor him that pays, 
For though I’ve no money, I live at my ease, 
With hunting and shooting whenever I please, 
And a tally-high-ho in the morning. 


** As I go on foot, I don’t Iose my sate, 
As I take the gaps, I don’t brake a gate; 
And if I’m not first, why I’m seldom late, 
With my tally-high-ho in the morning. 


*¢ And there’s not a man, be he high or low. 
In the parts down here, or wherever you go, 
That doesn’t like poor Tipperary Joe, 
With his tally-high-ho in the morning,” 


A loud view-halloo followed this wild 
chant, and then the poor fellow, as if ex- 
hausted by his efforts, sank back in the 
bed, muttering to himself, in alow, broken 
yoice, but with a look so happy and a smile 


so tranquil, he seemed more a thing to 


envy, than one. to commiserate and pity. 
‘*T gay, Hinton,” shouted the Major 

from the window of my bedroom, ‘‘ what 

the deuce are you doing up that ladder 
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there? Not serenading Mrs. Doolan, I 
hope. Are you aware it is five o’clock ?” 

T tesdeasial with all haste, and, joining 
my friend, took his arm, and set out 
toward the rendezvous. 


“7 didn’t order the horses,” said Mahon, 


‘for the rumor of such a thing as this 


always gets abroad through one’s servants.” 


‘“Ah, yes,” said I; ‘and then you have 
the police.” 

“The police!” repeated he laughing ; 
‘“‘not a bit of it, my boy: don’t forget 
you're in glorious old Ireland, where no 
one ever thinks of spoiling a fair fight. It 
is possible the magistrate ‘might issue his 
warrant if you would not come up to time, 
but for anything else—” 

‘‘Well,” said I, ‘‘ that does afford me 
another glimpse of your habits. How far 
have we to go, major ?” 

‘¢You-remember the grass. field below 
the sunk fence, to the left of the mill ?” 

** Where the stream runs ?” 

‘Exactly ; that’s the spot. It was old 
Pigott chose it, and no man is a better 
judge of these things. By the bye it is 
very lucky that Burke should have pitched 
upon a gentleman for his friend—I mean a 
real gentleman—for there are plenty of his 
acquaintances who, under that name, 
would rob the mail.” 

Thus chatting as we went, Mahon in- 
formed me that Pigott was an old half-pay 
colonel, whose. principal occupation for 
thirteen years had been what the French 
would call *‘ ¢o assist” at affairs of honor. 
Even the major himself looked up to. him 
as a last appeal in a disputed or a difficult 
point ; and many a reserved case was kept 
for his opinion with the same ceremonious 
observance as a knotty point of law for the 
consideration of the twelve judges. Cross- 
ing the little rivulet near the mill, we held 
on by asmall by-path which brought us 
over the starting ground of the steeple- 
chase, by the scene of part of my preced- 
ing day’s exploits. While I was examin- 
ing, with some curiosity, the ground cut 
up and trod by the horse’s feet, and look- 
ing at the spot where he had taken the 
fence, the sharp sound of two pistol-shots 
quickly aroused me, and I eagerly asked 
what it was 

“Snapping the pistols,” said Mahon. 
‘Ah, by the bye, all this kind of thing is 
new to you: never mind ; put a careless, 
half indifferent kind of face on the mat- 
ter. Do you take snuff? It doesn’t sig- 
nify ; put your hands in your pockets, and 
hum ‘Tatter Jack Walsh !’” 

As I supposed there was no_ specific 
charm in the melody he alluded to, nor, if 
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there had been, had I any time to acquire 
it, I consoled myself by aac hb first 
of his direction, and strolled after 

im into the field with an indifference 


on 2 rea alittle too perfect.. 

Mr. Burke and his friends, to the num- 
ber of about a dozen persons, were already 
assembled ; and were one to judge from 
their loud talking and hearty laughter as 
we came forward, it would seem difficult 
to credit the occasion that brought them 
there; so, at least, I thought. Not so, 
however, the major; for, with a hop, step 
and a jump, performed by about the 
shortest pair of legs in the barony, he 
sprang into the midst of the party, with 
some droll observation on the benefits of 
early rising, which once more called forth 
their merriment. Seating myself on a 
large moss-coyered stone, I waited pa- 
tiently for the preliminaries to be settled. 
As I threw my eye among the group, I 
perceived that Burke was not there; but 
on turning my head, I remarked two men 
walking arm-in-arm on the opposite side 
of the hedge. As they paced to and fro, I 
could see, by the violence of his gesticula- 
tions, and the energy of his manner, that 
one was Burke. It seemed as though his 
companion was endeavoring to reason with, 
and dissuade him from some course of pro- 
ceeding he appeared bent on following ; 
but there was a savage earnestness in his 
manner that would not admit of persua- 
sion; and at last, as if wearied and vexed 
by his friend’s importunities, he broke 


rudely from him, and springing over the 


fence, called out, “ Pigott, are you aware 
it is past six?” Then, pulling out his 
watch, he added, “I must be at Bal- 
linasloe by eleven o’clock.” 

‘“<Tf you speak another word, sir,” said 
the old Colonel, with an air of offended 
dignity, “I leave the ground. Major 
Mahon, a word if you please.” 

They walked apart from the rest for a 
few seconds, and then the colonel, throw- 
ing his glove upon the grass, proceeded to 
step off the ground with a military pre- 
cision and formality, that I am sure at any 
other time would have highly amused me. 

After a slight demur from the major, to 
which I could perceive the colonel readily 
yielded, a walking-stick was stuck at either 
end of the measured distance, while the 
two seconds, placing themselves beside 
them, looked at each other with very great 
satisfaction, and mutually agreed it was a 
sweet spot. 

«© Would you like to look at these?” 
said Pigott, taking up the pistols from 
where they lay on the grass, 
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‘Ah, I know, them well,” replied the 
Major, laughing; ‘these were poor Tom. 
Casey's, and a better fellow, and handier 
with his iron, never snapped a trigger. 
These are ours, colonel ;” presenting, as 
he spoke, two splendid-looking Mortimers, 
in all the brilliancy of their maiden fresh- 
ness. A look of contempt from the 
colonel, and a most expressive shrug of his 
shoulders, was the reply. 

‘* Begad, I think so,” said Mahon, as if 
appreciating the gesture; ‘‘I had rather 
have that old tool with the cracked stock 
—not but this is a very sweet instrument, 
and elegantly balanced in the hand.” 

“We are now ready,” said Pigott; 
‘bring up your man, major.” 

_ As I started up to obey the summons, a 
slight bustle near attracted me. ‘l'wo or 
three of Burke’s friends were endeavoring, 
as it were, to pacify and subdue him ; but 
his passion knew no bounds, and as he 
broke from them, he said in a voice per- . 
fectly audible where I stood, ‘‘ Won’t I by 
G—; then I'll tell you, if I don’t shoot 
him—” 

. Sir,” said the colonel, turning on him 
a look of passionate indignation, ‘‘if it 
were not that you were here to answer the 
appeal of wounded honor, I’d leave you to 
your fate this moment; as it is, another 
such expression as that you have used, and 
I abandon you on the spot.” 

Doggedly and without speaking, Burke 
drew his hat far down upon his eyes, and 
took the place marked out for him. 

‘‘Mr, Hinton,” said the colonel, as he 
touched his hat with most courteous po- 
liteness, “will you haye the goodness to 
stand there ?” 

Mahon, meanwhile, handed each man 
his pistol, and whispering in my ear “ Aim 
low,” retired. 

‘‘The word, gentlemen,” said the col- 
onel, ‘* will be one, two, three. Mr. Hin- 
ton, pray observe, I beg of you, you'll not 
reserve your fire after 1 say three.’ With 
his eyes fixed upon us, he walked back 
about ten paces. ‘* Are you ready—are you 
both ready ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Burke, impatiently. 

‘¢ Yes,” said I, 

“ One, two, three.” 

I lifted my pistol at the second word, 
and as the last dropped from the colonel’s 
lips one loud report rang through the air, 
and both pistols went off together. A 
quick, sharp pang shot through my cheek, 
as though it had been seared by a hot in- 
strument, Iput up my hand, but the ball 
had only touched the flesh, and a few 
drops of blood were all the damage, Not 
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so Burke; my ball had entered above the 
hip, and already his trousers were stained 
with blood, and notwithstanding his en- 
deavors, he could not stand up straight. 

“Js he hit, Pigott ?” cried he in a voice 
harsh from agony. ‘Is he hit, I say ?” 

‘Only grazed,” said I tranquilly, as I 
wiped the stain from my face. 

‘“¢ Another pistol, quick? Do you hear 
me, Pigott ?” 

«© We are not the arbiters in this case,” 
replied the colonel, coolly. ‘ Major Mahon, 
is your friend satisfied ?” 

<< Perfectly satisfied on our own account,” 
said the major ; “but ifthe gentleman de- 
sires another shot—” 

“IT do, Ido!” screamed Burke, as writh- 
ing with pain, he pressed both hands to his 
side, from which the blood, now gushing 
in torrents, formed a pool about his feet. 
«Be quick there, Pigott, I am getting 
faint.” He staggered forward as he spoke, 
his face pale and his lips parted; then, 
suddenly clutching his pistol by the barrel, 
he fixed his eyes steadily on me, while 
with a curse he hurled the weapon at my 
head, and fell senseless to the earth. His 
aim was true, for straight between the eyes 
the weapon struck me, and felled me to the 
ground. Although stunned for the mo- 
ment, I could hear the cry of horror and 
indignant shame that broke from the by- 
standers; but the next instant a dreamy 
confusion came over me, and I became un- 
conscious of what was passing around. 


CHAPTER .XXX. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


SHounp my readers feel any interest 
concerning that portion of my history 
which immediately followed the events of 
my last chapter, I believe I must refer him 
to Mrs. Doolan, the amiable hostess of the 
Bonaveen Arms. She could probably sat- 
isfy any curious inquiry as to the confusion 
produced in her establishment by the lively 


sallies of ‘Tipperary Joe in one quarter, | 


and the more riotous madness of myself in 
another. The fact is, good reader, my 
head was an English one; and although 
its contents were gradually acclimating 
themselves to the habits of the country, 
the external shell had not assumed that 
proper thickness and due power of resist- 
ance which Irish heads would appear to be 
gifted with. In plain words, the injury 
had brought on delirium. 

It was somewhere in the third week after 


‘| spread 
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this unlucky morning, that I found myself 
lying in my bed, with a wet cloth upon my 
temples; while over my whole frame was 
that depressing sense of great de- 
bility, more difficult to bear than acute 
bodily sufféring. Although unable to 
speak, I could distinctly hear the conver- 
sation about me, and recognize the voices 
of both Father Tom and the major as they 
conversed with a third party, whom I 
afterward learned was the Galen of Lough- 
rea. Dr. Mopin, surgeon of the Roscom- 
mon militia, had been for forty years 
the terror of the sick of the surround- 
ing country ; for, independent of a natu- 
rally harsh and disagreeable manner, he 
had a certain slang and sneering way of 
addressing his patients, that was perfectly 
shocking. Amusing himself the while at 
their expense by suggesting the various 
unhappy and miserable consequences that 
might follow on their illness, he appeared 
to take a diabolical pleasure in the terror 
he was capable of eliciting. 

There was something almost amusing in 
the infernal ingenuity he had acquired in 
this species of torture. There was no stage 
of your illness, no phase of your consti- 
tution, no character, no condition of your 
malady, that was not the immediate fore- 
runner of one or more afilicting calami- 
ties. Were you getting weaker, it was 
‘‘the way they always died out 3” did you 
gain strength, it was a ‘“‘rally before 
death ;”? were you despondent, it was 
‘best for you to know your state ;” were 
you sanguine, he would rebuke your good 
spirits, and suggest the propriety of a 
priest. However, with all these qualifi- 
cations, people put up with him: and, as 
he had a certain kind of rude skill, and 
never stuck at a bold method, he obtained 
the best practice of the country, and a 
wide-spread reputation. 

<< Well,” said Father Tom, in a low 
voice—‘‘ well, Doctor, what do you think 
of him this evening ?” 

‘What do I think of him ? 
I thought before—congestion of the mem- 
branes. ‘his is the low stage he is in now. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he’d get a little 
better in a few days, and then go off like 
the rest of them.” 

‘Go off! eh? Now, you don’t mean—” 

‘Don’t 1? Maybe not. The ould story 
—coma, convulsions, and death.” 

«‘Damn the fellow,” said the major, in 
a muttered voice; *‘I feel as if I was ina 
well. But, I say, Doctor, what are we to 
do ?” 

“Anything you please, They say his 
family is mighty respectable, and have 


Just what 


of money. I hope so; for here 
ne three times a day, and may- 
bi n he dies it will be a mourning ring 
ll be sending me instead of my fee. 
He wa a dissipated chap, I'am sure : loo 
at the circles under his eyes.” ‘ 
_ Ay, ay,” said the priest, “but they 
only came since his illness.” } 
~ 80 much the worse,” added the invin- 
cible doctor ; ‘that’s always a symptom 
that the base of the brain is attacked.” 

**And what happens then ?” said the 
major. . 

‘*QOh, he might recover. I knew a man 
once get over it, and he is alive now, and 
in Swift’s hospital.” 

*‘ Mad ?” said the priest. 

“Mad as a March hare,” grinned the 
doctor ; “‘he thinks himself the postoffice 
clock, and chimes all the hours and half 
hours day and night.” 

“The heavens be about us!” said Fa- 
ther Tom, crossing himself piously. ‘I 
had rather be dead than that.” 

‘When did you see Burke ?” inquired 


the major, wishing to change the conyer- | 


sation. 
“About an hour ago; he is going 
fast |” 


*. Why, I thought he was better,” said 
Father Tom; “they told me he ate a bit. 


of chicken, and took a little wine and 
water,” 

« Ay; so he did; I bid them give him 
whatever he liked, as his time was so short: 
so, after all, maybe it is as well for this 
young chap here not to get over te 

‘How so ?” said the major; ‘‘ what do 
you mean by that ?” 

‘< Just that it is as good to die of a brain 
fever as be hanged, and it won’t shock the 
family.” 

‘«©[’'d break his neck,” muttered Bob 
Mahon, “‘if there was another doctor 
within forty miles.” 

Of all his patients, Tipperary Joe was 
the only one of whom he spoke without 
disparagement : whether that the poor fel- 


low’s indifference to his powers of terroriz- | 
ing had awed or conciliated him, I know | 


not; but he expressed himself favorably 
regarding his case, and his prospects of re- 
covery. 

<<'hem chaps always recover,” drawled 
out the doctor, in a dolorous cadence. 


‘<Ts it true,” said the major, with a ma-| 


licious grin—“is it true that he changed 
all the splints and bandages to the sound 
leg, and that you didn’t discover the mis- 
take for a week afterward ? Mary Doolan 
told me.” 

“«Mrs. Doolan,” said the doctor, “‘ ought 
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to be thinking of her own misfortunes ; 
and with a chronic inflammation of the 
pericardium, she might be making her 
|sowl.” al ea Sco ie oe eee 

‘*She ill?—that fine, fat, comfortable- 
looking woman !” MAAR ae Fi 

Ry; just so; they’re always fat, and 
have a sleepy look about the eyes, just 
like yourself. Do you ever bleed at the 
nose ? ” tage 

«‘ Never, without a blow on it. Come, 
come, I know you well, doctor; you shall 
not terrify me.” 

“You're right not to fret, for it will 
take you off suddenly, with a giddiness in 
your head, and a rolling in your eyes, and 
a choking feel about your throat—” 

«Stop, and be d—d to you,” said the 
major, as he cleared his voice a couple of 
times, and loosened the tie of his cravat. 
‘‘This room is oppressively hot.” 

«I protest to God,” said Father Tom, 
«my heart is in my mouth, and there isn’t 
a bone in my body that’s not aching.” 

«I don’t wonder,” chimed in the doctor ; 
‘you are another of them, and you are a 
surprising man to go on so long. Sure, it 
is two years ago I warned your niece that 
when she saw you fall down, she must 
open a vein in your neck, if it was only 
with the carving-knife.” 
|. «The saints in Heaven forbid!” said 
the priest, cutting the sign of the cross in 
| ae air 5 “it’s maybe the jugular she'd 
cut. 
| No,” drawled out the doctor, “ she 
/needn’t go so deep ; and if her hand doesn’t 
‘shake, there won’t be much danger. Good 

evening to you both.” 

| So saying, with his knees bent, and his 
hands crossed under the skirts of his coat, 
‘he sneaked out of the room; while the 
‘others, overcome with fear, shame and dis- 
‘may, sat silently, looking misery itself, at 
each side of the table. : 

“That fellow would kill a regiment,” 
said the major, at length. “Come, Tom, 
‘let’s have alittle punch, ve a kind of 
‘trembling over me.” 

“Not a drop of anything stronger than 

water will cross my lips this blessed night. 

‘Do you know, Bob, I think this place 
‘doesn’t agree with me ; I wish I was back 
‘in Murranakilty: the mountain air and 
'regular habits of life—that’s the thing for 
me.” 

“We are none of us abstemious enoygh,” 
‘said the major, ‘and then we bachelors— 
ito be-sure, you have your niece.” 

“‘Whisht!” said the priest ; ‘how do 
you know who is listening ? I vow to 
God I am quite alarmed at his telling that 
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to Mary; some night or other, if I take 


a little too much, she'll maybe try her) g 


anatomy upon me.” 


This unhappy reflection seemed to weigh 


upon the good priest’s mind,-and set him) 


a mumbling certain Latin offices between 
his teeth for a quarter of an hour. 

‘¢T wish,” said the major, ‘‘ Hinton was 
able to read his letters, for here is a 
whole bundle of them—some from Eng- 
land, some from the Castle, and some 
marked ‘On his Majesty’s Service.’ ” 

«‘T’ll wait another week, anyhow, for 
him,” said the priest. ‘To go back to 
Dublin in the state he is now would be 
the ruin of him, after the shake he has 
got: the dissipation, the dining out, and 
all the devilment would destroy him en- 
tirely ; but a few weeks’ peace and quiet- 


ness up at Murranakilty willmake him as |. 


sound as a bell.” 

«You are right, Tom, you are right,” 
said the major, ‘‘the poor fellow mustn’t 
be lost for the want of a little care; and 
now that Dillon has gone, there is no one 
here to look after him. Let us go down 
and see if the post is in: I think a walk 
would do us good,” 

Assenting to this proposition, the priest 
bent over me mournfully for a, moment, 
shook his head, and, having muttered a 
blessing, walked out of the room with the 
major, leaving me in silence to think over 
all I had overheard. 

Whether it was that youth suggested the 
hope, or that I more quickly imbibed an 
appreciation of the doctor’s character from 
being the looker-on at the game, I am uot 
exactly sure; but certainly I felt little de- 
pileked by his gloomy forebodings respect- 


ing me, and greatly lightened at my heart | 


by the good news of poor ‘Tipperary Joe. 
Of all the circumstances which attended 
my illness, the one that most impressed 
me was the warm, affectionate solicitude 
of my two friends—the priest and his cou- 
sin. ‘I‘here was something of kindness and 
good feeling in their care of me, that spoke 
rather of a long friendship than of the 
weaker ties of chance and passing acquaint- 
ance. Again I thought of home, and, 
while I asked myself if the events which 
‘beset my path in Ireland could possibly 


have happened to me there, 1 could not | 


but acknowledge that, if they had so, I 
could scarcely have hoped to have sudden- 
ly conjured up such faithful and beneyo- 
lent friends, with no other claim, nor 
other recommendation, save that of being 
a stranger. 


The casual observation concerning my | 


letters had, by stimulating my curiosity, 
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awakened my dormant energy ; and, py: 

reat effort, 1 stretched out my hand f . 
the little bell beside my bed, and rang it. 
The summons was answered by the bare- 
legged girl who acted as waiter in the inn. 
When she had sufficiently recovered from 
her astonishment to comprehend my re- 


‘quest, I persuaded her to place a candle 


beside me, and having given me the pack- 
et of letters that lay on the chimney-piece, 
I desired her on no account to admit any 
one, but say that I had fallen into a sound 
sleep, and should not be disturbed. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LETTER-BAG. 


THE package of letters was a large one, 
of all sizes ; from all quarters they came: 
some from home, some from my brother 
officers of the Guards, some from the 
Castle, and even one from O’Grady. 

The first I opened was a short note from 
Horton, the private secretary to the vice- 
roy: this informed me that Major Mahon 
had written a statement to the duke of all 
the circumstances attending my duel; and 
that his grace had not only expressed him- 
self highly satisfied with my conduct, but 
had ordered a very polite reply to be ad- 
dressed to the major, thanking him for 
his great kindness, and saying with what 
pleasure he found that a member of his 
staff had fallen into such good hands. 

‘‘His grace desires me to add,” .con- 
tinued the writer, ‘‘that you need only 
consult your own health and convenience 
with respect to your return to duty ; and, 
in fact, your leave of absence is perfectly 


| discretionary.” 


My mind relieved of a weighty load by 
the contents of this letter, I recovered my 


strength already so far that I sat up in bed 


to peruse the others. 
my father ; it ran thus: 


My next was from 


“Drar JAck.— Your friend, Major 
Mahon, to whom I write by this post, will 
deliver this letter to you when he deems 
fit. He has been most good-natured in con- 
veying tome a narrative of your late doings ; 
and I cannot express how grateful we all 
are to him for the truly friendly part he 
has taken toward you. After the strictest 
scrutiny, for I confess to you I feared lest 
the major’s might be too partial an ac- 
count, I rejoice to say that your conduct 
meets with my entire approbation. An 
older and a wiser head might, it is possible, 
have avoided some of the difficulties you 


t with ; but this I will add, that 
‘ouble, no one could have shown 
mper, nor a more befitting spirit 
2 you did. While I an this My ear 
Jack, understand me clearly, that I speak 
of you as a young, inexperienced man, 

rown, at his very outset of life, not: only 
among strangers, but in a country where, 
as I remarked to you at first, everything 
was different from those in your own. You 
have now shown yourself equal to any cir- 
cumstances .in which you may be placed ; 
I therefore not only expect that you will 
meet with fewer embarrassments in future, 
but that, should they arise, I shall have the 
satisfaction of finding your character and 
habits will be as much your safeguard 
against insult, as your readiness to resent 
any will be sure and certain. 

*‘T have seen the duke several times, 
and he expresses himself as much pleased 
with you. From what he mentions, I can 
collect that you are well satisfied with 
Ireland, and therefore I do not wish to re- 
move you from it. At the same time, 
bear in mind, that by active service alone 
can you ever attain to, or merit rank in 
the army; and that hitherto you have 
only been a soldier by name.” 

After some further words of advice re- 
specting the future, and some few details 
of family matters, he concluded by in- 
trusting to my mother the mention of 
what she herself professed to think lay 
more in her peculiar province. 


As usual, her letter opened with some | 


meteorological observations upon the cli- 
mate of England for the preceding six 
weeks ; then followed a journal of her own 
health, whose increasing delicacy, and the 
imperative necessity of being near Doctor 
Y——, rendered a journey to Ireland too 
dangerous to think of. 

‘Yes, my dearest boy,” wrote she, 
‘nothing but this would keep me from you 
a moment ; however, I am much relieved 
at learning that you are now rapidly recoy- 
ering, and hope soon to hear of your re-| 
turn to Dublin. It is a very dreadful | 
thing to think of, but perhaps, upon the | 
whole, it is better that you did kill this 
Mr. Burke. De Grammont tells me that 
a mauvaise téte like that must be shot | 
sooner or later. It makes me nervous to 
dwell on this odious topic, so that I shall | 

ass on to something else. The horrid 
ittle man that brought your letters, and 
who calls himself a servant of Captain 
O’Grady, insisted on seeing me yesterday ; 
I never was more shocked in my life. | 
From what he says, I gather that he may 
be looked on as rather a favorable speci- 
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men of the natives. They must, indeed, 
be a very frightful people ; and, although 
he assured me he would do me no injury, 
I made Thomas stay in the room the en- 
tire time, arid fold Chubbs to give the 
alarm to the police if he heard the slight- 
est noise; the creature, however, did 
nothing, and I am quite recovered from 
my fear already. What a picture, my dear 
boy, did he present to me of your conduct 
and your habits. Your intimacy with that — 
odious family I mentioned in my last, 
seems the root of all your misfortunes. 
Why will such people thrust themselves 
forward? What do they mean by invit- 
ing you to their frightful parties ? Have 
they not their own peculiar horrors ? not 
but I must confess that they are more ex- 
cusable than you; and I cannot conceive 
how you could so soon have forgotten the 
lessons instilled into you from your earliest 
years. As your poor, dear grandfather, 
the admiral, used to say, ‘A vulgar ac- 
quaintance is a shifting sand’ you can 
never tell where you won’t meet it; al- 
ways at the most inopportune moment ; 
and then, if you remark, your under- 
bred people are never content with a 
quiet recognition, but they must always 
indulge in a detestable cordiality there is 
no escaping from. Oh, John, John! 
when at ten years of age, you made the 
bankef’s son at Northampton hold your 
stirrup as you mounted your pony, I never 
thought I should have this reproach to 
make you! ‘he little fiend who calls 
himself Corny something, also mentions 
your continued familiarity with the young 
woman I spoke of before. What her in- 
tentions are is perfectly clear ; and should 
she accomplish her object, your position in 
society and future fortune might possibly 
procure her large damages ; but pause, my 
dear boy, before you go any farther. Ido 
not speak of the moral features of the case, 
for you are of an age to judge of them 
yourself ; but think, | beseech you, of the 
difficulties it will throw around your’ path 
in life, and the obstacles it will oppose to 
your success. ‘There is poor Lord Henry 
Effingham ; and*sinee that foolish busi- 
ness with the clergyman’s wife or daughter, 
where somebody went mad, and some one . 
else drowned or shot himself, they have 
never given him any appointment what- 
ever. The world is a frightful and: un- 
forgiving thing, as poor Lord Henry 
knows; therefore beware ! 

“The more I think of it, the more 
strongly do I feel the force of my first 
impressions respecting Ireland ;.and were 
it not that we so constantly hear of bat- 
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tles and bloodshed in the Peninsula, I 
should even prefer your being there. 
There would seem to be an unhappy des- 
tiny over everything belonging to me; 
my poor dear father, the admiral, had a 
life of hardship, almost unrewarded ; for 
eleven years he commanded a guardship 
in the Nore; many a night have I seen 
him, when I was a little girl, come home 
dripping with wet, and perfectly insen- 
sible, from the stimulants he was obliged 
to resort to,-and be carried in that state 
to his bed; and after all this, he didn’t 
get his blue ribbon till he was near sixty. 
‘“<De Vere is constantly with us, and is, 
I remark, attentive to your cousin Julia ; 
this is not of so much consequence, as I 
hear that her chancery suit is taking an 
unhappy turn; should it be otherwise, 
‘your interests ‘will, of course, be looked 
to. DeVere is most amusing, and has a 
great deal of wit; but for him and the 
count we should be quite dreary, as the 
season is over, and we can’t leave town 
for at least three weeks.” The epistle 
concluded with a general summing up of 
its contents, and an affectionate entreaty 
to bear in mind her caution regarding the 
Rooneys. ‘Once more, my dear boy, re- 
member that vulgar people are a part of 
our trials in this life; as that delightful 
man the dean of St. George’s, says, ‘they 
are the snares of our feet ; and thetr sub- 
servient admiration of us is a dangerous 
and a subtle temptation.’ Read this let- 
ter again, and believe me, my dearest John, 
“ Your affectionate and unhappy miother, 
‘CHARLOTTE HINTON.” 


I shall not perform so undutiful a task 
as to play the critic on my excellent moth- 
er’s letter ; there were, 1t is true, many 
new views in life presented to me by its 
perusal, and I should feel sadly puzzled 
were I to say at which I was more amused 
or shocked—at the strictness of her man- 
ners, or the laxity of her morals; but I 
confess that the part which most outraged 
me of all, was the eulogy on Lord Dudley 
De Vere’s conversational gifts ; but a few 
short months before, and it is possible I 
should not only have credited, but con- 
curred in the opinion,; brief, however, as 
had been the interval, it had shown me 
much of life ; it had brought me into ac- 
quaintance, and even intimacy, with some 
of the brightest spirits of the day ; it had 
taught me to discriminate between the un- 
meaning jargon of conventional gossip, and 
the charm of a society, where force of 
reasoning, warmth of eloquence, and bril- 
hancy of wit, contested for the palm ; it 
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had made me feel that the intellectual 
gifts reserved in other countries for the 
personal advancement of their owner, by 
their public and. ostentatious display, can 
be made the ornament and the delight of 
the convivial board, the elegant accompan- 
iment to the hours of happy intercourse, | 
and the strongest bond of social unidn. 

So gradually had this change of opinion 
crept dver me, I did not recognize in my- 
self the conversion, and, indeed, had it not 
been for my mother’s observations on Lord 
Dudley, I could not have credited how far 
my convictions had gone round. I could 
now understand the measurement by which 
Irishmen were estimated in the London 
world. Icould see that if such a character 
as De Vere had a reputation for ability, 
how totally impossible it was for those who 
appreciated him to prize the great and va- 
ried gifts of such men as Grattan, Curran, 
and many more. 

Lost in such theughts, I forgot for some 
moments that O’Grady’s letter lay open 
before me. It was dated Chatham, and 
written the night before he sailed, The 
first few lines showed me that he knew 
nothing of my duel, having only received 
my own letter with an account of the stee- 
ple-chase. He wrote in high spirits. The 
commander-in-chief had been most kind to 
him, appointing him to a vacant majority, 
not as he anticipated, in the 41st, but in 
the 9th Light Dragoons. 

‘*T am anxiously looking out for Corny,” 
said he, ‘‘and a great letter-bag from Ire- 
land, the only bit of news from which 
place, except your own, is, that the Roon- 
ey’s have gone into deep. mourning, them- 
selves and their whole house. Various ru- 
mors are afloat as to whether any money 
speculations of Paul’s may have suggested 
the propriety of retrenchment, or. whether 
there may not have been a death in the 
royal family of O’Toole. Look to this for 
me, Hinton; for even in Canada I shall 
preserve the memory of that capital house, 
its excellent cwisine, its charming hostess, 
Cultivate them, my dear Jack, for your 
sake and for mine. One Rembrandt is as 
good as a gallery : so sit down before them 
aud make a study of the family.” 

The letter concluded as it began, by hear- 
ty thanks for the service I had rendered 
him, begged me to accept of Moddiridde- 
roo xs a souvenir of his friendship, and in 
a postscript, to write which the letter had 
evidently been reopened, was a warning to 
me against any chance collision with Ulick 
Burke. 

‘** Not, my dear boy, because he is a dead 
shot, although that same is something, but 


~ that pe ay with him could scarcely be 
reputable in its commencement, and must 
be bad whatever the result.” . 
- After some further cautioning on this 
matter, the justice of which was tolerably 
evident from my own experience, O’Grady 
concluded with a hurried postscript: 
“Corny has not yet arrived, and we 
have received our orders for embarkation 
within twenty-four hours. 
despair of his being here in time. Should 
this be the case, will you, my dear Hinton, 
look after the old villain for me, at least 
until I write to you again on the subject ?” 
While I was yet pondering on these last 
few lines, I perceived that a card had fall- 
en from my father’s letter. I took it up, 
and what was my astonishment to find that 
it contained a correct likeness of Corny 
Delany, drawn with a pen, underneath 
which was written, in my cousin Julia’s 
hand, the following few lines : 


‘©The dear old thing has waited three 
days, and I think I have at length caught 
something like him. Dear Jack, if the 
master be only equal to the man, we shall 
never forgive you for not letting us see 
him.—Yours, STEER, 


This, of course, explained. the secret of 
Corny’s delay. My cousin, with her habit- 
ual willfulness, preferring the indulgence 
of a caprice to anything resembling a duty, 
and I now had little doubt upon my mind 
that O’Grady’s fears were well founded, 
and that he had been obliged to sail with- 
out his follower. 

The exertion it cost me to read my let- 
ters, and the excitement produced by their 
perusal, fatigued and exhausted me, and, 
as Lsank back upon my pillow, I closed 
my eyes and fell sound asleep, not to awake 
until late on the following day ; but strange 
enough, when I did so, it was with a head 
clear and faculties collected—my mind re- 
freshed by rest, unbroken by a single 
dream: and so restored did I feel, that, save 
in the debility from long confinement to bed, 
I was unconscious of any sense of malady. 

From this hour my recoyery dated, Ad- 
yancing every day with rapid steps, my 
strength increased ; and, before a week 
elapsed, I so far regained my lost health, 
that I could move about my chamber, and 
even lay plans for my departure. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
BOB MAHON AND THE WIDOW. 


Ir was about eight or ten days after the 


events I have mentioned, when Father' 
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I begin half to} 


Tom Loftus, whose care and attention to 
me had been unceasing throughout, came 
in to inform me that all the preparations 
for our journey were properly made, and 
that by the following morning at sunrise 
we should be on the road. out fo 

I confess that I looked forward to my de- 
parture with anxiety... The dreary monot- 
ony of the day, spent in either perambulat- 
ing my little room, or in a short walk up 
and down before the inn door, had done 
more to depress and dispirit me than even 
the previous illness. The good priest, it is 
true, came often to see me, but then there 
were hours spent quite alone, without the 
selace of a book or the sight of even a 
newspaper. I knew the face of every man, 
woman,and child in the village. I could 
tell their haunts, their habits, and their 
occupations—eyen the very hours of the 
tedious day were marked in my mind by 
various little incidents, that seemed to re- 
cur with unbroken precision ; and if,when 
the pale apothecary disappeared from over 
the half-door of his shop, 1 knew that he 
was engaged at his one-o’clock dinner, so 
the clink of the old ladies’ pattens, as they 
passed to an evening tea, told me that the 
day was waning, and that the town-clock 
should strike seven. ‘There was nothing 
to break the monotonous jog-trot of daily 
life save the appearance of a few raw sub- 
alterns, who, from some cause or other, 
less noticed than others of the regiment by 
the neighboring gentry, strolled about the 
town, quizzing and laughing at the humble 
townsfolk, and endeavoring, by looks of 
most questionable gallantry, to impress the 
female population with a sense of their 
merits. 

After all, mankind is pretty much the 
same-in every country and every age. 
Some men ambitioning the credit of vir- 
tues the very garb of which they know 
not; others, and a large class too, seeking 
for the reputation of vices the world pal- 
liates with the appellation of fashionable. 
We laagh at the old courtier of Louis 
XIV.’s time, who, in the flattery of the 
age he lived in, preferred being called a 
“scélérat,” an “infdme scélérat,” that, by 
the excesses he professed, the vicious hab- 
its of the sovereign might scem less strik- 
ing, and yet we see the very same thing 
under our own eyes every day we live. But 
to return. 

There was nothing to delay me longer 
at Loughrea. Poor Joe was s0 nearly re- 
covered, that in a few days more 1t was 
hoped he might leave his bed. He was in 
kind hands, however, and I had taken 
every precaution that he should want for 


say 
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“nothing in my absence. I listened, then, 


with pleasure to Father Tom’s detail of 


all his preparations ; and, although I knew 
not whither we were going, nor how long 
the journey was likely to prove, yet 


looked forward to it with pleasure, and’ 


only longed for the hour of setting out. 


Ag the evening drew near, I looked anx- 


iously out for the good father’s coming. 
He had promised to come in early with 
Major Mahon, whom I had not seen for 
the two days previous: the major being 
deeply engaged in consultations with his 
lawyer regarding an approaching trial at 
the assizes. Although I could gather from 
his manner, as well as from the priest’s, 
that something of moment impended, yet, 
as neither of them more than alluded to 
the circumstance, I knew nothing of what 
was going forward. - 

It was eight o’clock when Father 'Fom 
made his appearance. He came. alone; 
and, by his flurried look and excited man- 
ner, I saw there was something wrong. 

‘“¢Whatis it, Father ?” said I. ‘* Where 
is the major?” 

“Och, confound him! they have taken 
him at last,” said he, wiping his forehead 
with agitation. 

‘Taken him!” said I. 
hiding ?” 

‘“‘Hiding—to be sure, he was hiding, 
and masquerading, and disguising himself; 
but, faith, those Clare fellows—there’s no 
coming up to them ; they have such_prac- 
tice in their own county, they would take 
the devil himself, if there was a writ out 
against him, And, to be sure, it was a 
clever trick they played old Bob.” 

Here the good priest took such a fit of 
laughing, that he was obliged to wipe his 
eyes. 


‘‘ Why, was he 


““May I never!” said he, ‘‘if it wasn’t | 


a good turn they played him, after what 
he did himself.” 

“Come, Father, let’s hear it.” 

‘This was the way of it. Maybe you 
never remarked—of course you didn’t, for 
you were only there a couple of times—that 
opposite Bob’s lodgings there was a mighty 
sweet-looking creature, a widow woman ; 
she was dressed in very discreet black, and 
had a sorrowful look about her, that, 
somchow or other, I think, made her even 
more interesting. 

«<«P?qd like to know that widow,’ said 
Bob, ‘for now that the fellows have a war- 
rant against me, I could spend my days so 
pleasantly over there; comforting and con- 
soling her.’ 

«¢*Whisht !’ said I, ‘don’t you see that 
she is in grief ?’ 
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_ «Not so much in grief,’ said he, “but 


‘she lets down two beautiful braids of her- 


brown hair under her widow’s cap; and 
whenever you see that, Father Tom, take 


‘my word for it, the game’s not up.’ 


‘I believe there was some reason in 
what he said, for, the last time I went up 
to see him, he had the window open, and 
he was playing ‘ Planxty Kelly, with all 
his might, on an old fiddle ; and the widow 
would come, now.and then, to the window, 
to draw the little muslin curtains; or she 
would open it, to give a halfpenny to the 
beggars; or she would hold out her hand, 
to see if it was raining—and a beautiful 
lily-white hand it was; but all the time, 
you see, it was only exchanging looks they 
were. Bob was a little-ashamed, when he 
saw me in the room; but he soon recov- 
ered. 

«©¢A very charming woman that Mrs, 
Moriarty is,’ said he, closing the window. 
‘It’s a cruel pity that her fortune is all in 
the Grand Canal—I mean Canal deben- 
tures. But, indeed, it comes pretty much 
to the same thing.’ 

«* And so he went on, raving about the 
widow; for by this time he knew all about 
it. Her maiden name was Cassidy, and 
her father a distiller; and, in fact, Bob 
was quite delighted with his beautiful 
neighbor. At last, I bid him good-bye, 
promising to call for him at eight o’clock, 
to come over here to you ; for you see there 
was a back-door to the house, that led into 
a small alley, but which Mahon used to 
make his escape in the evening. He was 
sitting, it seems, at his window, looking out 
for the widow, who, for some cause or 
other, hadn’t made her appearance the en- 
tire of the day. There he sat, with his 
hand on his heart, and a heavenly smile 
on him, for a good hour, sipping a little 
whisky-and-water between times, to keep 
up his courage. 

“She must be out,’ said Bob to himself. 
‘She’s gone to pass the day somewhere. 
I hope she doesn’t know any of those im- 
pudent vagabonds up at the barracks. 
Maybe, after all, it’s sick she is.’ 

“While he was ruminating this way, 
who should he see turn the corner but the 
widow herself. There she was, coming 
along, in deep weeds, with her maid after 
her—a fine, slashing-looking figure, rather 
taller than herself, and lustier every way ; 
but it was the first time he saw her in the 
streets, As she got near to her door, Bob 
stood up to make a polite bow. Just as he 
did so, the widow slipped her foot, and fell 
down on the flags with a loud scream. The 
maid ran up, endeavoring to assist her, but 


she couldn’t stir; and, as she placed her 


heat a her leg, Bob perceived at once she 


ioe . ' maa ankle. » paee waiti 

or his hat, he sprang downstairs, an 

_ rushed across the street. r 
**¢Mrs. Moriarty, my angel !’ said Bob, 

putting his arm round her waist. ‘Won't 


you it me to-gssist you ?? 

fhe She clasped his inant with fervent grat- 
itude, while the maid, putting her hand 
into her reticule, seemed fumbling for a 
handkerchief. 

«“«T’m a stranger to you, ma’am,’ said 
Bob ; ‘but if Major: Mahon, of the Ros- 

_common—’ 

***'The very man we want,’ said the 
maid, pulling a writ out of the reticule: 
for devil a thing else they were but two 
bailiffs from Ennis. 

«*<The very ‘man we want,’ said the 
bailiffs. 

**<T am caught !’ said Bob. 

<< «The devil a doubt of-it.’” 

*¢ The poor major,” said I. “‘ And where 
is he now ?.” oar 

**On his way to Ennis in a post-chaise, 
for it seems the ladies had a hundred 
pomeee for their capture. Ah! poor Bob! 

ut there is no use fretting; besides it 
would be sympathy thrown away, for he’ll 
give them the slip before long. And now, 
Captain, are you ready for the road? I 
have got a peremptory letter from the 
bishop, and must be back in Murranakilty 
as soon as I can.” 

“< My dear Father, Iam at your disposal. 
I believe we can do no more for poor Joe; 
and as to Mr. Burke—and by the bye, how 
is he ?” 

“Getting better, they say. But I be- 
lieve, you’ve spoiled a very lucrative source 
of his income. He was the best jumper in 
the west of Ireland; and, they tell me, 
you’ve lamed him for life. He is down at 
Milltown, or Kilkee, or somewhere on the 
coast ; but sure we'll have time enough to 
talk of these things as we go along, I'll 
be with you by seven o’clock: We must 
start early, and get to Portumna before 
night.” 

Having promised implicit obedience to 
the worthy priest’s directions, be they what 
they might, I pledged myself to make up 
my baggage in the smallest possible space, 
and have breakfast ready for him before 
starting. After a few other observations, 
and some suggestions as to the kind of 
equipment he deemed suitable to the road, 
he took his leave, and I sat down alone to 
a little quiet reckoning -with myself as to 
the past, the present, and the future. 

From my short experience of Ireland, 
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the only thing approaching to an abstract 
principle I could attain to, was the utter 
vanity, the perfect impossibility of any 


|man’s determining on a given line of: ac- 


tion, or the steady pursuit of any one. en- 
terprise. No; the inevitable course of 
fate seems to have chosen this happy island 
to exhibit its phonomeniecseiana your 
days be passed in love or war, or your 
evenings in drink or deyotion, not yours 
be the glory ; for there would seem to be a 
kind of headlong influence at work, im- 
pelling you ever forward, Acquaintances 
grow up, ripen, and even bear fruit, before, 
in other lands, their roots would have 
caught the earth ; by them your tastes are 
regulated, your habits controlled, your ac- 
tions fashioned. You may not, it is true, 
lisp in the tongue of blarney. You may 
weed your phraseology of its tropes and 
figures, but trust me, that if you live in 
Treland—if you like the people, and who 
does not ?—and if you are liked by them, 
and who would not be ?—then, do I say, 
you will find yourself, without knowing or 
perceiving it, going the pace with the na- 
tives,—courtship, fun, frolic, and devil- 
ment, filling up every hour of your day, 
and no inconsiderable portion of your 
night also. One grand feature of the 
country seemed to me, that no matter 
what particular extravagance you were ad- 
dicted to—no matter what strange or ab- 
surd passion to do, or seem something 
remarkable—you were certain of always 
finding some one to sympathize with, if 
not actually to follow you. Nothing is too 
strange, nothing too ridiculous, nothing 
too+convivial, nothing too daring for 
Paddy. With one intuitive bound he 
springs into your confidence and enters 
into your plans... Only be open with him, 
conceal nothing, and he’s yours, heart and 
hand ; ready to indorse your bill, to carry 
off a young lady, or carry a message—to 
burn a house for a joke, or jeopardy his 
neck for mere pastime-—to go to the world’s 
end to serve you, and, on his return, shoot 
you afterwards out of downright good- 
nature. As for myself, I might have lived 
in England to the age of Methuselah, and 
yet never have seen as much of life as in 
the few months spent in Ireland. Society 
in other lands seems a kind of freemasonry, 
where, for lack of every real or important 
secret, men substitute signs and _pass- 
words, as if to throw the charm of mys- 
tery where, after all, nothing lies cons 
cealed ; -but in Ireland, whero national 
character runs in a deep or hidden chan- 
nel, with cross currents and back waters 
ever turning and winding—where all the 
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incongruous and discordant elements of 
-what’is best and worst seem blended fo- 
gether—their social intercourse is free, 
cordial, warm, and benevolent. - Men come 


together disposed to like each other ; and | 
what an Irishman is disposed to, he usually | 


has a way of effecting. My brief career 
had not been without its troubles ; but 
who would not have incurred such, or as 
many more, to have evoked such kind in- 
terest and such warm friendship ? From 
Phil O’Grady, my first, to Father Tom, 
my last friend, I had met with nothing but 
almost brotherly affection ; and yet I could 
not help acknowledging to myself that, 
but six short months before, I would have 
recoiled from the friendship of the one and 
the acquaintance of the other as something 
to lower and degrade me. Not only would 
the outward observances of their manner 
have deterred me, but, in their very warm 


and earnest proffers of good-nature, I 


would have seen cause for suspecting and 
avoiding them. ‘Thank heaven, I now 
knew better and felt deeper. How this 
revolution became effected in me I am not 
myself aware} perhaps—I only say per- 
haps—Miss Bellew had a share im effecting 
it. 

Such were some of my thoughts as I be- 
took myself to bed, and soon after to sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


THE PRIEST’S GIG. 


I am by no means certain that the pre- 
judices of my English education were suf- 


ficiently overcome to prevent my feeling a| 


kind of tingling of shame as | took my 
place beside Father Tom Loftus in his gig. 
Karly as it was, there were still some peo- 
ple about; and I cast a hurried glance 
around to see if our equipage was pot as 
much a matter of amusement to them as 
of affliction to me. 

When Father Tom first spoke of his 


<‘dennet,” I innocently pictured to myself 
something resembling the indigenous pro-| 


ductions of Loughrea. ‘A little heavy 
or so,” thought 1; ‘‘strong for country 
roads—mayhap somewhat clumsy in the 


springs, and not over refined about the 
shafts.” Heaven help my ignorance! I 


‘never fancied a vehicle whose component 
parts were two stout poles, su rmounting a 
pair of low wheels, high above which was 
suspended, on two lofty C springs, the 
body of an ancient buggy ; the lining of a 


~ 
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bright scarlet, a little faded and dimmed by 
time, bordered by a lace of the most gaudy 
pattern; a flaming coat of arms, with 
splendid blazonry and magnificent quarter- 
ings ornamented each panel of this strange- 


looking tub, into which, for default of. 


steps, you mounted by a ladder. 

“Eh, Father,” said I, ‘what have we 
here? This is surely not the—’ 

“Ay, Captain,” said the good priest, as 
a smile of proud satisfaction curled his 
lip, “that’s ‘the convaniency 5” and a 
pleasanter and an easier never did man sit 


one can always walk up the hills, and if 
they’re very stiff ones entirely, why it’s 
only throwing out the ballast. ie 

“The ballast ?—what do you mean ?” 

“Just them,” said he, pointing with 
his whip to some three or four huge pieces 
of limestone rock that lay in the bottom 
of the gig; “‘there’s seven, maybe eight 
stone weight—every pound of it.” 

«¢ And for heaven’s sake,” said I, ‘‘ why 
do ‘yeu carry that mass of rubbish along 
with you?” 

«‘P}] just tell you then. The road has 
holes in it you could bury your father in, 
and when the convaniency gets into one of 
them, she has a way of springing up into 
the air, that if you’re not watching is sure 
‘to pitch you out—maybe into the bog at 
the side—maybe on the beast’s back. I 
was once actually thrown into a public- 
house window, where there was a great 
deal of fun going on, and the bishop came 
by before I extricated myself. I assure 
you I had hard work to explain it to his 
satisfaction.” There was a lurking drollery 
in his eye as he said these last few words, 
that left me to the full as much puzzled 
about the accident as his worthy diocesan. 
‘¢ But look at the springs,” he continued ; 
‘<there’s metal for you ! and do you mind 
the shape of the body? It’s for all the 
world like the ancient curriculus. And 
look at Bathershin himself—the old var- 
mint! Sure he’s classical _too—hasn’t he 
a Roman nose ? and ain’t I a Roman my- 
self? So get up, Captain—ascendite ad 
curram—get into the shay. And now for 
the doch an dhurras—the stirrup-cup, Mrs. 
Doolan, that’s the darlin’. Ah, there’s 
nothing like it ! 


«« «Sit mihi lagena, 
Ad summum plena.’ 


‘Here, Captain, take a pull—beautiful milk 
) punch !” 


Draining the goblet to the bottom, which 
/I confess was no unpleasant task, 1 pledged 


in—a little heavy, to be sure; but then — 


a 
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my kind hostess, who, courtes ng deeply, 
filled the vessel for Father Tom. | 

_ 'That’s it Mary; froth it wp, acushla, 
Hand it here, my darling !—my blessing 
on ye!” ; 

: he spoke, the worthy father deposit- 
ed the reins at his feet, and lifted the cu 
with both hands to his mouth ; when sud- 
denly the little window over the inn door 


was burst open, and a loud tally-ho was. 


shouted out, in accents the wildest I ever 
listened to. I had barely time to catch the 
merry features of poor Tipperary Joe, when 
the priest’s horse, more accustomed to the 
hunting-field than the high-road, caught 
up the welcome sound, gave a wild toss of 
his head, cocked up his tail, and, with a 
hearty bang of both hind-legs against the 
front of the chariot,*set off down the street 
as if the devil were after him. Feeling 
himself at liberty, as well as favored by the 
ground, which was all down hill, the pace 
was really terrific. It was some time be- 
fore I could gather up the reins, as Father 
Tom, jug and all, had been thrown at the 
first shock on his knees to the bottom of 
the convaniency, where, half-suffocated by 


fright and the milk punch that went wrong | 


with him, he bellowed and coughed with 
all his might. 

**Howld him tight—ugh, ugh, ugh ! not 
too hard—don’t chuck him for the love of 
—ugh, ugh, ugh! the reins is rotten, and 


the traces no better—ugh, ugh, ugh! Bad | 
luck to the villains, why didn’t they cateh | 


his head 2—and the stultus execrabilis !— 
the damned fool! how he yelled!” 


Almost fainting with laughter, I pulled | 


my best at the old horse, not, however, 
neglecting the priest’s caution about the 
frailty of the harness. 


the galloping action of the horse, swung 
upward and downward, backward and for- 
ward, and from one side to the other—all 
at once, too—in a manner so perfectly 


addling, that it was not before we reached | 


‘the first turnpike that I succeeded in ar- 
resting our progress. Here a short halt 
was necessary for the priest to recover him- 


self, and examine whether either his bones | 


or or any portion of the harness had given 
way ; both had happily been found proof 


against mishaps, and drew from the rey-| 


erend father strong encomiums upon their 


merits; and after a brief delay we resumed | 
‘further of what 


our road, but at a much more orderly and 
becoming pace than before. 


This, however, | 
was not the only difficulty I had to contend | 
with, for the curriculus participating in | 


‘family history,” said I. 


' 


he length of our journey ; for I con- 


ess I was sadly ignorant as to the geog- | 
raphy of the land we were traveling, and 

the only point I attempted to keep in 

view was the number of miles we were - 
distant from the capital. The priest's 
reply was, however, anything but instruc- 
tive to me, consisting merely of*a long 
catalogue of names, in which the syllables 
“kill,” “whack,” ‘‘ nock,” ‘shock ” and 
‘*bally,” jostled and elbowed each other 
in the rudest fashion imaginable ; the only 


intelligible portion of his description be- 


ing, that a blue mountain, scarcely per- 
ceptible fn the horizon, lay about half way 
between us and Murranakilty. 

My attention was not, however, permit- 
ted to dwell on these matters; for my 
companion had already begun a narrative 
of the events which had occurred during 
my illness. The Dillons, I found,- had 
left for Dublin soon after my mishap. 
Louisa Bellew returned to her father; and 
Mr. Burke, whose wound had turned out 
a more serious affair than was at first sup- 
posed, was still confined to his bed, and a 
lameness for life anticipated as the ineyi- 
table result of the injury. 

‘‘Sir Simon, for once in his life,” said 
the priest, ‘‘has taken a correct view of 
his nephew’s character ; and has, now that 
all the danger to life is past, written him 
a severe letter, reflecting on his conduct. 
Poor Sir Simon ! his life has been one tis- 
sue of trial and disappointment through- 
out. Every buttress that supported his 


‘venerable house giving way, one by one, 


the ruin seems to threaten total down- 
fall, ere the old man exchange the home of 
his fathers for his last narrow rest beside 
them in the churchyard. Betrayed on 
every hand, wronged, and ruined, he 
seems.merely to linger on in life; like the 
stern timbers of some mighty wreck that 
marks the spot where once the goodly ves- 
sel perished, and are now the beacon of 
the quicksand to others. You know the 
sad story, of course, that I chiefly allude 
tO ’ 

“No. Iam completely ignorant of the 

The priest blushed deeply, as his dark 
eyebrows met in a heavy frown ; then turn- 
ing hastily toward me, he said, in a voice 
whose thick, low utterance bespoke his 
agitation, 

«Do not ask me, I beseech you, to speak 
had I been more collected 
An unhappy 


—I had never alluded to! 


Once more en route, I bethought me it) duel, the consequence of a still more un- 
was high time to inquire about the direc- | 


tion we were about to travel, and the|life-of my poor friend. 


happy event, has blasted every hope in 
I thought—that 
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is, I feared—lest the story might have 
reached you. As I find this is notso, you 
will spare me recurring to that, the bare 
yecollection of which comes like a dark 
cloud over the happiest day of my exist-| 
ence. Promise me this, or I shall not 
forgive myself.” : 

I readily gave the pledge he required, 
and we pursued our road ; not, however, 
as before, but each sunk in his own reflec- 
tions—silent, reserved, and thoughtful. 

Tn about four days,” said Father Tom, 
at last breaking the silence, ‘< perhaps five, 
we'll be drawing near Murranakilty.” He 
then proceeded, at more length, to inform 
me of the various counties through which 
we were to pass, detailing with great ac- 
curacy the several seats we should see, the 
remarkable places, the ruined churches, 
the old castles, and even the very fox- 
covers that lay on our route. And_al- 
though my ignorance was but little 
enlightened by the catalogue of hard 
names that fell as glibly from his tongue 
as Italian from a Roman, yet I was both 
entertained and pleased with the many 
stories he told: some of them legends of 
bygone days, some of them the more 
touching and -truth-dealing records of 
what had happened in his own time. 
Could I have borrowed any portion of his 
narrative power—were I able to present, in 
his strong but simple language, any of the 
curious scenes he mentioned, I should, 
perhaps, venture on relating to my reader 
one of his stories; but when I.think how 
much of the interest depended on his 
quaint and homely, but ever forcible man- 
ner, as, pointing with his whip to some 
ruined house with blackened walls and 
fallen chimneys, he told some narrative of 
rapine and of murder, I feel how much the 
force of reality added power to a_ story 
that in repetition might be weak and inef- 
fective. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE MOUNTAIN PASS, 


On the whole, the journey, to me, was a 
delightful one, and certainly not the least 
pleasant portion of my life in Ireland. En- 
dowed—partly from his individual gifts, 
partly from the nature of his sacred func- 
tions—with influence over all the humble 
ranks in life; the good priest jogged along 
with the assurance of a hearty welcome 
wherever he pleased to halt ; the only look 
of disappointment being when he declined 
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some proffered civility, or refused an inyi- 


* 


tation to delay his journey. ‘The chariot 


was well known in every town.and village, — 


and searcely was the rumble of its wheels 
heard coming ‘up the “street,” when the 


population might be ,seen assembling in — 


little groups and knots, to have a word 
with ‘the father ”—to get his blessing, to 
catch his eye, or even obtain a nod from 
him. He knew every oneand every thing ; 
and, with a tact which is believed to be 


the prerogative of royalty, he never mis-— 


called a name, nor mistook an event. In- 
quiring after them for soul and body, he 
entered with real interest into aH their 
hopes and plans, their fears and anticipa- 
tions, and talked away about pigs, penan- 
ces, purgatory, and potatoes, in a way that 
showed his information, on any of these 
matters, to be of no mean or common or- 
der. 

By degrees our way left the more tra- 
veled high road, and took by a mountain 
track, through a wild, romantic line of 
country, beside the Shannon. No villages 
now presented themselves, and indeed, but 
little trace of any habitation whatever : 
large, misshapen mountains, whose granite 
sides were scarce concealed by the dark 
fern, the only vegetation that clothed them, 
rose around and about us. In the valleys 
some strips of bog might be seen, with 
little hillocks of newly cut turf, the only 
semblance of man’s work the eye could rest 
on. ‘Tillage there was none. A dreary 
silence, too, reigned throughout. I listen- 
ed in vain for the bleating of a lamb, or 
the solitary tinkle of a sheep-bell; but no 
—save the cawing of the rooks, or the 
mournful ery of the plover, I could hear 
nothing. Now and then, it is true, the 
heavy flapping of a strong wing would 
point the course of a heron soaring toward 
the river ; but his low flight even spoke of 
solitude, and showed he feared not man in 
his wild and dreary mountains. At inter- 
vals we would see the Shannon winding 
along, far, far down below us ; and I could 
mark the islands in the bay of Scariff, with 
their ruined churches and one solitary 
tower ; but no sail floated on the surface, 
nor did an oar break the sluggish current 
of the stream. It was, indeed, a dreary 
scene, and, somehow, my companion’s 
manner seemed colored by its influence ; 
for scarcely had we entered the little valley 
that led to this mountain track, than he 
became silent and thoughtful, absorbed in 
reflection, and when he spoke, either doing 
so at random, or in a vague and almost in- 
coherent way, that showed his ideas were 
wandering. 

I remarked that, as we stopped at a little 


him a 


taken priest aside and whispered to 
words, at which oe sean 
strangely moved ; and as they ‘spoke to- 


tke the ~ Rapp ee the smith had 


a some moments in an undertone, 


. perceived by the man’s manner and ges- 
ture, as well as by the agitation of the 
good father himself, that something of 
importance was being told. Without wait- 
ing to finish the little repair to the carriage 
which had caused our alt, he remounted 
hastily, and, beckoning me to take my 
place, drove on ata pace that spoke of haste 
and eagerness. I confess that: my curiosity 
to know the reason was great, but as I could 
not with 2: ask, nor did my com- 
panion seem disposed to give the informa- 
tion, I soon relapsed into a silence un- 
broken as his own, and we traveled along 


‘for some miles without speaking. Now 


and then the priest would make an effort 
to relieve the weariness of the way by some 
remark upon the scenery, or some allusion 
to the wild grandeur of the pass; but it 
was plain he spoke only from constraint, 
and that his mind was occupied on other 
and very different thoughts. It was now 
wearing late, and yet no trace of any house 
or habitation could I see where to rest for 
the night. Not wishing, however, to in- 
terrupt the current of my friend’s thoughts, 
I maintained my silence, straining my eyes 
on eyery side, from the dark mountains 
that towered above me, to the narrow 
gloomy valley that lay several hundred feet 
beneath our track—but all in vain. The 
stillness was unbroken, and not a roof, 
not even a smoke-wreath, could be seen, 
far as the view extended. : 

The road by which we traveled was 
scarped from the side of a mountain, and 
for some miles pursued a gradually de- 
scending course. On suddenly turning 
the angle of rocky wall that skirted us for 
above a mile, we came in sight of a long 
reach of the Shannon, upon which the 
sun was now setting in all its golden luster. 
The distant shore of Munster, rich in tillage 
and pasture-land, was lit up, too, with corn- 
field and green meadow, leafy wood and blue 
mountain, all glowing in their brightest 
hue. It was a vivid and a gorgeous pic- 
ture, and I could have looked on it long 
with pleasure, when suddenly, I felt my 
arm grasped by a strong finger. I turned 
round, and the priest, relaxing his hold, 
pointed down into the dark valley below 
us, as he said, ina low and agitated voice, 
‘¢ You see the light—it is there—there.” 
Quickening our pace by every effort, we 
began rapidly to descend the mountain by 
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us the view I have mentioned, and left 


nothing but the wild and barren moun-. 


tains around us. Tired as our poor horse 


was, the priest pressed him forward, and, 


regardless of the broken and rugged way, 
he seemed to think of nothing but his 
haste, muttering between his teeth with a 
low but rapid articulation, while his face 
id ‘flushed .and pale at intervals, and 

is eye had all the lustrous glare and rest- 
less look of fever. I endeavored, as well 
as I was able, to occupy my mind with 
other thoughts, but with that invincible 
fascination that turns us ever to the side 
we try to shun, I found myself again and 
again gazing on my companion’s coun,te- 
nance. Every moment now his agitation 
inereased ; his lips were firmly closed ; his 
brow contracted ; his cheek flattened, and 
quivering with a nervous spasm, while his 
hand trembled violently as he wiped the 
big drops of sweat that rolled in agony 
from his forehead. 

At last we reached the level, where a 
better road presented itself before us, and 
enabled us so to increase our speed that we 
were rapidly coming up with. the light, 
which, as the evening closed in, seemed 
larger and brighter than before. It was 
now that hour when the twilight seems 
fading-into night, a gray and somber dark- 
ness coloring every object, but yet marking 
grass and rock, pathway and river, with 
some seeming of their noonday hues, so 
that as we came along I could make out 
the roof and walls of a mud cabin built 
against the very mountain side, in the 
gable of which the light was shining. A 
rapid, a momentary thought flashed across 
my mind as to what dreary and solitary 
man could fix his dwelling-place in such a 
spot as this, when in an instant the priest . 
suddenly pulled up the horse, and, 
stretching out one hand with a gesture of 
listening, whispered, ‘‘ Hark !—did you 
not hear that ?” As he spoke, a ery, wild 
and fearful, rose through the gloomy val- 
ley—at first in one prolonged and swelling 
note, then broken as if by sobs, it faltered, 
sank, and rose again wilder and madder, 
till the echoes, catching up the direful 
sounds, answered and repeated them as 
though a chorus of unearthly spirits were 
ealling to each other through the air. 

“<Q God! too late—too late!” said the 
priest, as he bowed his face upon his 
knees, and his strong frame shook in 
agony. “O Father of mercy!” he cried, 
as he lifted his eyes, bloodshot and tearful, 
toward heaven, ‘‘forgive me this,—and if 
unshriven before Thee—’ Another cry, 


a zig-zag road, whose windings soon lost! more frantic than before, here burst upon 
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us, and the priest, muttering with opi 
utterance, appeared lost in prayer. But 
at him I looked no longer, for straight be- 
fore us on the road, and in front of the 
little cabin, now not above thirty paces 
from us, knelt the figure of a woman, 
whom, were it not from the fearful sounds 
we had heard, one could scarcely believe a 
thing of life; her age not more than 
thirty years; she was pale as death ; not a 
tinge, not a ray of color streaked her blood- 
less cheek ; her black hair, long and wild, 
fell upon her back and shoulders, strag- 
gling and disordered ; her hands were 
clasped as she held her stiffened arms 
straight before her. Her dress bespoke the 
meanest poverty, and her sunk cheek and 
drawn-in lips betokened famine and. star- 
vation. Ags I gazed on her, almost breath- 


less with awe and dread, the “priest leaped’ 


out, and hurrying forward, called out to 
her in Irish ; but she heard him not, saw 
him not—dead to every sense, she re- 
mained still and motionless. No feature 
trembled, no limb was shaken ; she knelt 
before us, like an image of stone; and 
then, as if by some spell that worked 
within her, once more gave forth the 
heart-rending cry we heard at first. Now 
low and plaintive, like the sighing night- 
wind, it rose fuller and fuller, pausing and 
continuing at intervals, and then breaking 
into short and fitful efforts, it grew wilder 
and stronger, till at last, with one out- 
break like the overflowing of a heart of 
misery, it ceased abruptly. 

The priest bent over her and spoke to 
her ; he called her by her name, and shook 
her several times—but all in vain. 

Her spirit—if,: indeed, present with 
her body—had lost all sympathy with 
things of earth. 

“God help her,” said he ; ‘‘ God comfort 
her! This is sore affliction,” 

As he spoke, he walked toward the lit- 
tle cabin, the door of which now stood 


open. All was still and silent within its 
wall. Unused to see the dwellings of the 


poor in Ireland, my eye ranged over the 
bare walls, the damp and earthen floor, 


the few and miserable pieces of furniture | 


—when suddenly my attention was called 


to another and a sadder spectacle. *In one | 


corner of the hovel, stretched upon a bed, 


| 


whose poverty might have made it un-| 


worthy of a dog to lie in, lay the figure 


| 


of a large and powerfully-built man, stone | 


dead. 
bound up with a white cloth ; and a sheet, 
torn and ragged, was stretched. above his 
cold limbs, while on either side of him 


two candles were burning. His features, 


His eyes were closed, and the chin | 


| testimony, 


‘it—murder and crime had been there. 
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though rigid and stiffened, were manly, 
and even handsome; the bold character 
of the face heightened in effect by his 
beard and moustache, which appeared to — 
have been let grow for some time previous, 
and whose black and waving curl looked 
darker from the pallor around it. Some 
lines there were about the mouth that 
looked like harshness and severity, but the. 
struggle of departing ‘life might have 
caused them. 
Gently withdrawing the sheet that 
covered him, the priest placed his hand 
upon his heart. It was evident to me 
from his manner, that he still believed 
him living; and as he rolled back the 
covering he felt for his hand. Suddenly 
starting, he fell back for an instant, and 
as he moved his fingers backward and for- 
ward, I saw that they were covered with. 
blood. I drew near, and now perceived 
that the dead man’s chest was laid open by 
a wound of several inches in extent. The 
ribs had been cut across, and*some por- 
tion of the heart or lung seemed to pro- 
trude. At the slightest touch of the body 
the blood gushed forth anew, and ran in 
streams upon him. His right hand, too, 
was cut across the entire palm, the thumb 
nearly severed at the joint. This appeared 
to have been rudely bound together: but 
it was evident, from the nature and size 
of the other wound that he could not 
have survived it many hours. 
As I looked in horror at the frightful 
spectacle before me, my foot’ struck at 
something beneath the bed. I stooped 
down to examine, and found it was a 
carbint, such-as dragoons usually carry. 
It was broken at the stock, and bruised 
in many places, but still seemed not unser- 
viceable. Part of the butt-end was ‘also 
stained with blood. The clothes of the 
dead man, clotted and matted with gore, 
were also there, adding, by their terrible 
to the dreadful fear that 
haunted me. Yes, everything confirmed 
A 
low, muttering sound near made me turn 
my head, and I saw the priest kneeling 
beside the bed, engaged in prayer. His 
head was bare, and he wore a kind of 
scarf of blue silk, and.the small case that 


‘contained the last rites of his church were 


placed at his feet. 

Apparently lost to all around save the 
figure of the man that lay dead before 
him, he muttered, with ceaseless rapidity, 
prayer after prayer, stopping ever and 
anon to place his hand on the cold heart, 


‘or to listen, with his ear upon the livid 


lips: and then resuming with greater 


Bane 
ye: 


* 


eagerness, while the big drops rolled from 
his forehead, and the scristing torture he 
felt convulsed his entire frame. 


0 God!” he exclaimed, atter a pray- 
- er of some minutes, in which his features 


worked like one in a fit of epilepsy—‘‘ O 
God ! is it, then, too late ?” 
_ He started to his feet as he spoke, and, 


bending over the corpse, with hands clasp- 


ed over his head, he poured forth a whole 


- torrent of words in Irish, swaying his body 


backward and forward, as his voice, becom- 
ing broken by emotion, now sunk into a 
whisper, or broke into a discordant shout. 
‘*Shaun ! Shaun !” cried he, as, stooping 
down to the ground, he snatched up the 
little crucifix and held it before the dead 
man’s face, at the same time he shook him 
violently by the shoulder, and cried, in 
accents I can neyer forget, some words 
aloud, among which alone I could recog- 
nize one word Thea—the Irish word for 
God. He shook him till the head rocked 
heavily from side to side, and the blood 
oozed from the opening wound, and stained 
the ragged covering of the bed. At this 
instant the priest stopped suddenly, and 
fell upon his knees, while, with a low, 
faint sigh, he who seemed dead lifted his 
eyes and looked around him; his hands 
grasped the sides of the bed, and, with a 
strength that seemed supernatural, he 
raised himself to the sitting posture. His 
lips were parted and moved, but without 
a. sound, and his filmy eyes turned slowly 
in their sockets from one object to another, 
till at length they fell upon the little cru- 
cifix that had dropped from the priest’s 
hand upon the bed. In an instant the 
corpse-like features seemed inspired with 
life—a gleam of brightness shot from his 
eyes—the head nodded forward a couple of 
times, and I thought I heard a discordant, 


broken sound issue from the open mouth, | 


and, a moment after, the head dropped 
upon the chest, and the hands relaxed, and 
he fell back with a crash, never to move 
more. 

Overcome with horror, I staggered to 
the door, and sank upon a little bench in 
front of the cabin. The cool air of the 
night soon brought me to myself, and 
while in my confused state I wondered if 
the whole might not be some dreadful 
dream, my eyes once more fell upon the 
figure of the woman, who still knelt in the 
attitude we had first seen her. Her hands 
were clasped before her, and from time to 
time her wild cry rose into the air, and 
woke the echoes of that silent valley. A 
faint moonlight lay in broken patches 
around her, and mingled its beams with 
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the red plate of the little candles within, 


as their light fell upon her marble features. 


From the cabin I could hear the sounds of — 


the priest’s. voice, as he continued to pray 
without ceasing. As the hours rolled on 
nothing changed, and when, prompted by — 
curiosity, I looked within the hovel, I saw 
the priest still kneeling beside the bed, his 
face pale, and sunk, and haggard, as though 
months of sickness and suffering had 
passed over him. 

I dared not speak—I dared not disturb 
him, and I sat down near the door in si- 
lence. . 

It is one of the strange anomalies of our 
nature that the feelings which rent our 
hearts with agony have a tendency, * by 
their continuance, to lull us into slumber. 
‘The watcher by the bedside of his dying 
friend—the felon in his cell, but a few 
hours before death—sleep, and sleep sound- 
ly. The bitterness of grief would seem to 
blunt sensation, and the mind, like the. 
body, can only sustain a certain amount of 
burden, after which it succumbs and 
yields ; so I found it amid this scene of 
horror and anguish, with ,everything to 
excite that can operate upon the mind— 
the woman stricken motionless and sense- 
less by grief—the dead man, as it were, re- 
called, to life by the words that were to 
herald him into life eyerlasting—the old 
man, whom I had known but asa gay com- 
panion, displayed now before my eyes in 
all the workings of his feeling heart, called 
up by the afflictions of one world and the 
terrors of another,—and this in a wild and 
dreary valley, far from man’s dwelling. 
Yet, amid all this, and, more than all, 
the harassing conviction that some deed 
of blood, some dark hour of crime had 
been here at work, perhaps to be con- 
cealed forever, and go unayenged, save of 
Heaven—and yet, with all this around and 
about me, I slept. How long I know not ; 
but when I woke the mist of morning 
hung in the valley, or rolled in masses of 
cloud-like vapor along the mountain-side. 
In an instant, the whole scene of the pre- 
vious night was before me, and the priest 
still knelt beside the bed and prayed. I 
looked for the woman, but she was gone. 

The -noise of wheels at some distance 
could now be heard on the mountain-road, 
and, as I walked stealthily from the door, 
[ could see three figures descending the 
path, followed by a car and horse. As 
they came along, I marked that beneath 
the straw on the car something protruded 
itself on either side, and this I soon saw 
was a coffin, As the men approached the 
angle of the road they halted and seemed 
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to converse in an eager and anxious man- 
ner, when suddenly one of them broke | 


from.the others, and, springing to the top 
of a low wall that skirted the road, contin- 
ued to look steadily at the house for some 
minutes together. The thought flashed 
on me at the moment that perhaps my be- 
ing a stranger to them might have caused 
their hesitation, so I wayed my hat a 
couple of times above my head. Upon 
this they resumed their march, and in a 


few minutes more were standing beside 


me. One of them, who was an old man, 
with hard, weather-beaten features, ad- 
dressed me, first in Irish, but, correcting 
himself at once, asked, in a low, steady 
voice, — i 

«‘Was the priest in time? Did he get 
the rites ?” 

I nodded in reply ; when~he muttered, 
as if to himself,— 

“*God’s will be done. 
of Hogan—” 

‘‘Whist ! father—whist!” said one of 
the younger men, as he laid his hand upon 
the old man’s arm: while he added some- 
thing in Irish, gesticulating with energy 
as he spoke. — 

“Ts Mary come back, sir?” said the 
third, as he touched his hat to me respect- 
fully. 

«The woman—his wife?” said I; ‘I 
have not seen her to-day.” 

“‘She was up with us at Kiltimmon, at 
two o’clock this morning, but wouldn’t 
wait for us. She wanted to get back at 
once, poor crayture. She bears it well, 
and has the stout heart. Faith, maybe 
before long she’ll make some others faint 
in their hearts, that have stricken hers 
this night.” . 

‘Was she calm, then ?” said I. 

‘As you are this minute; and sure 
enough she helped me with her own hands 
to put the horse in the car; for you see I 
couldn’t lift the shaft with my one arm.” 

I now saw that his arm was bound up, 
and buttoned within the bosom of his 
greatcoat. 

The priest now joined us, and spoke for 
several minutes in Irish; and although 
ignorant of all he said, I could mark in 
the tone of his voice, his look, his manner, 
and his gesture, that his words were those 
of rebuke and reprobation. The old man 
heard him in silence, but without any evir 
dence of feeling. The others, on the con- 


Shaun didn’t tell 


trary, seemed deeply affected, and the| 


younger of the two, whose arm was broken, 
seemed greatly moved, and the tears rolled 
down his hardy cheeks. 

These signs of emotion were evidently 
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displeasing to the old man, whose nature 
was of a sterner and more cruel mold; 
and, as he turned away from the father’s 


as he went,— 
‘“Tsn’t it all fair —blood for blood ; and 
sure they dhruvy him to ‘it.” 


of the party took their spades from the 
car, and began digging the grave; while 
Father Loftus, leading the other side, 
talked to him for some time. 

‘‘Begorra,” said the old man, as he 
shoveled the earth to either side, ‘‘ Father 
Tom isn’t like himself, at all, at. all. He 
used to have pity, and the kind word for 
the poor when they were turned out on the 
world to starve, without as much as a 
sheaf of straw to lie upon, or potatoes 
enough for the children to eat.” 

** Whisht, father, or the priest will hear 
ye,” said the younger one, looking cau- 
tiously around. 

“‘Sorrow bit o’ me cares; if he does, 
it’s truth I’m telling. You are not long 
in these parts, sir, av I may make so 
bowld 2?” . 

““No,” said I, * I’m quite a stranger.” 

“Well, anyhow ye may understand that 
this isn’t a-fine soil for a potato-garden ; 
and ‘yet the devil a other poor Shaun had, 
since they turned him out on the road last 
Michaelmas: day, himself, and his wife, 
and the little gossoon—the only one they 
had, too—with a fever and hague upon 
him. The poor child, however, didn’t feel 
it long, for he died ten days after. Well, 
well! the ways of God there’s no saying 
against. But sure, if the little boy didn’t 
die, Shaun was off to America, for he tuk 
his passage, and got a sea-chest of a friend, 
and was all ready to go; but, you see, 
when the child died he could not bring 
himself to leave the grave, and there he 
used to go and spend half of his days fixing 
it, and settling the sod about it, and 
wouldn’t take a day’s work from any of 
the neighbors ; and at last he went off one 
night, and we never knew what was be- 
come of him till a peddler brought word, 
that he and Mary was living in the Cluan 
Beg, away from everybody, without a 
friend to say ‘God save you !’—It’s deep 
enough now, Mickey—there’s nobody will 
turn him out of this. And so, sir, he 
might have lived for many a year; but 
when we heard that the boys was up, and 
going to settle a reckoning with Mr. ‘larle- 
ton—” 

*“Come, now,” cried the priest, who 
| joined us at the moment, and who, from 
his look, I could perceive was evidently 


admonition, he moved past me, muttering, — 


After a few words from the priest, two _ 


go 


- 
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displeased at the old man’s communicative- 
ness—‘*‘ come, now, the sooner you all get 
back the better. We must ook after 
Mary, too, for God knows where she is 

ing. And now let us put the poor 


ee the earth.” 

With slow and sullen steps the old man 
entered the house, followed by the others. 
I did not accompany them, but stood be- 
side the grave, my mind full of all I heard. 
In a few minutes they returned, carrying 
the coffin, one corner of which was borne 
by the priest himself. Their heads were 
bare, and their features were pale and care- 
worn. They placed the body in the grave, 
and gazed down after it for some seconds. 
The priest spoke a few words in a low, 
broken voice, the very sounds of which, 
though their’ meaning was unknown to 
me, sunk deep into my heart. He whis- 
pered for an instant to one of the young 
men, who went into the cabin, and speed- 
ily returned, carrying with him some of 
the clothes of the deceased, and the old 
carbine that lay beneath the bed. 

‘*Throw them in the grave, Mickey— 
throw them in,” said the priest, “Where’s 
his coat ?” 

*‘It isn’t there, sir,” said the man. 
‘‘That’s everything that has a mark of 
blood upon it.” 

“Give me that gun,” cried the priest ; 
and at the same moment he took the car- 
bine by the end of the barrel, and by one 
stroke of his strong foot snapped it at the 
breech. ‘‘My curse be on you,” said he, 
as he kicked the fragments into the grave; 
‘‘there was peace and happiness in the 
land before men knew ye, and owned ye! 
Ah! Hugh,” said he, turning his eyes 
fiercely on the old man, ‘‘I never said ye 
hadn’t griefs and trials, and sore ones, too, 
some of them; but, God help ye, if ye 
think that an easy conscience and a happy 
home can be bought by murder.” The old 
man started at the words, and as his dark 
brow loured, and his lip trembled, I drew 
near to the priest, fearful lest an attack 
might be made on him. “Ay, murder, 
boys—that’s the word, and no less. Don’t 
tell me about righting yourselves, and 
blood for blood, and all that. ‘There’s a 
curse upon the land where these things 
happen, and the earth is not lucky that is 
moistened with the blood of God’s crea- 
tures.” 


“Cover him up—cover him up!” said 


the old man, shoveling in the earth, so as | 


to drown the priest’s words, ‘‘and let us 
be going. We ought to be back by six 
o’clock, unless,” added he, with*a sareas- 
tic bitterness that made him look like a 
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fiond—‘‘ unless your reverence is going to 
set the police eines track.” te 

“God forgive you, Hugh, and turn 

our heart,” said the old man, as he shook 

is outstretched hands at him. As hespoke 
these words, he took me by the arm, and 
led me within the house. 1 could feel his 
hand tremble as it leaned upon me, and 
the big tears rolled down his cheeks in 
silence. . ; 

We sat down in the little cabin, but 
neither of us spoke. After some time we 
heard the noise of the cart-wheels, and the 
sound of voices, which grew fainter and 
fainter as they passed up the glen, and at 
length all became still. 

‘And the poor. wife,” said I, “what 
think you has become of her?” 

‘«<Gone home taher people, most likely,” 
answered the priest. ‘ Her misfortunes will 
make her a home in every cabin. None 
so poor, none so wretched, as not to suc- 
cor and shelter her. But let us hence.” 

We walked forth from the hovel, and 
the priest, closing the door after him, fas- 
tened it with a padlock that he had found 
within, and then, placing the key upon 
the door-sill he turned to depart—but, 
suddenly stopping, he took my hand in 
both of his, and said, in a voice of touch- 
ing earnestness — 

«This has been asad scene. Would to 
God you had not witnessed it. Wouid to 
God, rather, that it might not have oe- 
cwred. But promise me, on the faith of 
'a man of honor, and the word of a gentle- 
‘man, that what you have seen this night 
_you reveal to no man, until I have passed 
away myself, and stand before that judg- 
ment to which we all are coming.” 

‘IT promise you faithfully,” said I. 
‘¢ And now let us leave a spot that has 
‘thrown a gloom upon my heart a lifelong 
will never obliterate.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE JOURNEY. 


As we issued from the glen the country 
became more open, patches of cultivation 
presented themselves, and an air of com- 
‘fort and condition superior to what we 
had hitherto seen was observable in the 
dwellings of the country people. The 
‘road led-through a broad valley bounded 
on one side by a chain of lofty mountains, 
‘and on the other separated by the Shannon 
from the swelling hills of Munster. Deep- 
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ly engaged in our thoughts, we traveled 
- along for some miles without speaking. 


The scene we had witnessed was of that 


kind that seemed to forbid our recurrence 
to it, save in our. own gloomy reflections. 
We had not gone far when the noise of 
horsemen on the road behind us induced 
us to turn our heads. They came along at 
a sharp trot, and we could soon perceive 
that although the two or three foremost 
were civilians, they who followed were 
dragoons. I thought I saw the priest 
change color as the clank of the accouter- 
ments struck upon his ear. I had, how- 
ever, but little time for the observation, as 
the party soon overtook us. 

«You are early on the road, gentlemen,” 
said a strong, powerfully-built man, who, 
mounted upon a gray horse of great bone 
-and action, rode close up beside us. 

«Ah, Sir Thomas, is it you ?” said the 

priest, affecting at once his former easy 
and indifferent manner. ‘‘I had rather 
see the hounds at your back than those 
beagles of King George there. Is there 
anything wrong in the country ?” 
. “Tet me ask you another question,” 
said the knight in answer. ‘* How long 
have you been in it, and where did you 
pass the night, not to hear of what has oc- 
curred ?” 

<* Faith, a home question,” said the priest, 
summoning up a hearty laugh to conceal his 
emotion ; ‘‘but if the truth must out, we 
came round by the priory at Glenduff, as m 
friend here being an Englishman—may 
beg to present him to you ?—Mr. Hinton 
—Sir Thomas Garland—he heard wonders 
of the monks’ way of living up there, and 
I wished to let him judge for himself.” 

‘¢ Ah, that accounts for it,” said the tall 
man to himself. ‘We have had a sad af- 
fair of it, Father Tom. 
been murdered.” é 

“‘Murdered !” said the priest, with an 
expression of horror in his countenance I 
could scarcely believe feigned. 

‘Yes, murdered. ‘I'he house was at- 
tacked a little after midnight. The party 
must have been a large one, for while they 
forced in the hall door, the haggard and 
the stables were seen in a blaze. Poor 
George had just retired to bed, a little later 
than usual, for his sons had returned a few 
hours before from Dublin, where they had 
been to attend their college examination. 
The villains, however, knew the house 
well, and made straight for his room. He 
‘was up in an instant, and, seizing a saber 
that hung beside his bed, defended himself 
with the courage of desperation against 
them all. ‘The scuffle and the noise soon 


Poor Tarleton has | 


brought his sons to the spot, who, although 
mere boys, behaved in the most gallant 
manne>. Overpowered at last by numbers, 
and covered with wounds, they dragged 


‘poor Tarleton down the stairs, shouting 


out as they went, ‘Bring him down to 
Freney’s—let the bloody villain see the 
black walls and the cold hearth he has 
made before he dies.’ It was their inten- 
tion to murder him on the spot where, a. 
few weeks before, a distress for rent had 
been executed against some of the tenants. 
He grasped the banisters with a despairing 
clutch, while, fixing his eyes upon his ser- 
yant, who had lived with him for some 
years past, he called out to him in his 
agony to save him; but the fellow came 
deliberately forward and held the flare of 
a candle beneath the dying ‘man’s fingers, 
until he relaxed his hold and fell back 
among his murderers. Yes, yes, father, 
Henry Tarleton saw it with his own eyes; 
for while his brother was stretched sense- 
less on the floor, he was struggling with 
the others at the head of the staircase ; 
and strange enough, too, they never hurt 
the boys, but when they had wreaked their 
vengeance on the father, bound them back 
to back, and left them.” 

“‘Can they identify any of them ?” said 
the priest, with intense emotion in his 
voice and manner. 

‘*Scarcely, I fear; their faces were 
blackened, and they wore shirts over their 
coats. Henry thinks he could swear to 
two or three of the number; but our best 
chance of discovery lies in the fact that 
several of them were badly wounded, and 
one in particular, whom he saw cut down 


‘by his father’s saber, was carried down- 


stairs by his comrades bathed in blood. 

‘He didn’t recognize him ?” said the 
priest, eagerly, 

‘“No3 but here comes the poor boy, so 
Pll wish you good-morning.” 

Te put spurs to his horse as he spoke, 
and dashed forward, followed by the dra- 
goons; while at the same moment, on the 
opposite side of the road, a young man— 
pale, with his dress disordered, his arm in 
a sling—rode by. He never turned a look 
aside ; his filmy eye was fixed, as it were, 
on some far-off object, and he seemed 
scarce to guide his horse as he galloped on- 
ward over the rugged road. 

The priest relaxed his pace to permit the 
crowd of horsemen to pass on, while his 
countenance once more assumed its droop- 
ing and despondent look, and he relapsed 
into his former silence. 

“‘You*see that high mountain to the 
left there,” said he, after a long pause. 
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_ Well, our road lies round the foot of it ;|.should tell you the superior intelli yor.” 
and, please God, by to-morrow evening its e. ut “rescence 


we'll be some five-and-twenty miles on the | out. Talike the peasantry of other coun- 
other side, in the heart of my own wild tries, they are Ri content. heir char- 
country, with the big mountains behind | acters are mistaken, their traits miscon- 
ou, and the great blue Atlantic rearing its| strued—partly. from. indifference, partly 
thing waves at your feet.” He stopped | from prejudice, and in a great measure 

for an instant, and then grasping my arm! because it is the fashion to recognize in. 


with a strong hand, continued in a low 
- and distinet voice,—*‘ Never speak to me 
nor question me about what we saw last 
night, and try to remember it as a dream. 
And now let me tell you how I intend to 
amuse you in the far West.” 

Here the priest began a spirited and in- 
teresting description of the scenery and 
the people—their habits, their supersti- 
tions, and their pastimes. Sustaining the 
interest of his account with legend and 
story—now grave, now gay; sometimes 
recalling a trait from the older history of 
the land ; sometimes detailing an incident 
of the fair or the market, but always by 
his wonderful knowledge of the peasantry, 
their modes of thinking and reasoning, 
and by his imitation of their figurative and 
forcible expressions, able to carry me with 
him, whether he took the mountain side 
for his path, sat beside some cotter’s turf 
fire, or skimmed along the surface of the 
summer sea in the frail bark of an Achill 
fisherman. 

I learnt from him that in the wild region 
where he lived there were above fifteen 
thousand persons, scarce one of whom| 
could speak or understand a word of Eng- | 
lish. Of these he was not only the priest, | 
but the ruler and the judge. Before him 
all their disputes were settled—all their 
differences reconciled. His word, in the 
strongest sense of the phrase, was a law— 
not indeed to be enforced by bayonets and 
policeman, by constables and sheriffs’ offi+ 
cers—but one which in its moral force de- 
’ manded obedience, and would have made 
him who resisted it an outcast among his 
fellows. 

<< We are poor,” said the priest, ‘‘ but we 
are happy. Crime is unknown amongst 
us, and the blood of man has not been shed | 
in strife for fifty years within the barony. 


When will ye learn this in England? 
When will ye know that these people may 
be led but’ never driven—that they may be) 
persuaded but never compelled ? When | 
will ye condescend to bend so far the pre-| 
rogative of your birth, your riches, and 
your rank, as to reason with the poor and 
humble peasant that looks up to you for 
protection ? Alas! my young friend, | 
were you to.ask me what is the great) 
source of misery of this unhappy: land, I 


| 


the tiller of the soila mere drudge, with 
searce more intelligence-than the cattle in 
his plow, or the oxen in his team; but 
here you have a people quick, sharp- 
sighted and intelligent, able to scan your 
motives with ten times the accuracy you 
can guess at theirs; suspicious, because 
their credulity has been abused ; revenge- 
ful, because their wild nature knows no 
other vindicator than their own right arm; 
lawless, for they look upon your institu- 
tions as the sources of their misery and the 
instruments of your tyranny toward them; 
reckless, for they have nothing to lose ; 
indolent, for they have nothing to gain. 
Without an effort to win their confidence 
or secure their good will, you overwhelm 
them with institutions—cumbrous, com- 
plicated, and unsuitable ; and while you 
neglect or despise all appeal to their feel- 
ings or affections, you place your faith in 
your soldiery or a special commission. 
Heaven help you! You may thin them . 
off by the gallows and transportation, but 
the root of the evil is as far from you as 
ever. You do not know them—you will 
not know them: more prone to punish 
than prevent, you are satisfied with the 
working of the law, and not shocked with 
the accumulation of crime: and, when 
broken by poverty and paralyzed by fam- 
ine, a gloomy desolation spreads over the 
land, you meet in terms of congratulation 
to talk over tranquilized Ireland.” 

In this strain did the good priest con- 
tinue to develop his views concerning his 
country; the pivot of his argument being - 
that to a people so essentially different in 
every respect, English institutions and 
English laws were inadequate and unsuit- 
able. Sometimes I could not only follow, 
but agree with him. At others I could but 
dimly perceive his meaning, and dissent 
from the very little 1 could catch. Enough 
of this, however. In a biography so flimsy 
as mine, politics would play but an un- 
seemly part; and even were it otherwise, 
my opportunities were too few, and my 
own incapacity too great, to make my 
opinions of any value on a subject so com- 
plicated and so vast. Still the topic served 
to shorten the road, and when, toward 
evening, we found ourselves in the com- | 
fortable parlor of the little inn at Bally- 
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hocsousth,* so far had we both regained { that Bob got a quiet hint from some one 


our spirits that once more the priest’s jov- 
ial good humor irradiated his happy coun- 
tenance, and I myself, hourly improving 
in health and strength, felt already the 
bracing influence of the mountain air, and 
that strong sense of liberty,* never more 
thoroughly appreciated than when regain- 
ing vigor after the sufferings of a sick bed. 

We were seated by an open window 
looking out upon the landscape. It was 
past sunset, and the tall shadows of the 
mountains were meeting across the lake, 
like spirits who waited for the night-hour 
to interchange their embraces. A thin pale 
crescent of a new moon marked the blue 
sky, but did not dim the luster of the thou- 
sand stars that glittered round it. All was 
hushed and still, save the deep note of the 
rail, or the measured plash ‘of oars heard 
from a long distance. The rich meadows 
that sloped down to the water sent up 
their delicious odors in the balmy air, and 
there stole over the senses a kind of calm 
and peaceful pleasure that such a scene at 
such an hour can alone impart. 

“This is beautiful—this is very beauti- 
ful, father,” said I. 

“So it is, sir,” said the priest. ‘* Let 
no Irishman wander for scenery. He has 
as much right to go travel in search of wit 
and good fellowship. We don’t want for 
blessings. All we need is, to know how to 
enjoy them, And, believe me, there is a 
plentiful feast on the table if gentlemen 
would only pass down the dishes. And 
now, that reminds me—what are you 
drinking ?—negus. I wouldn’t wish it to 
my greatest enemy. But, to be sure, I am 
always forgetting you are not one of our- 
selves. ‘There, reach me over that square 
decanter. It wouldn’t have been so full 
now if we had had poor Bob here—poor 
fellow. But one thing is certain, wherever 
‘he is, he is happy. 
you how he got into his present scrape.” 

‘* No, father; and that’s precisely the 
very thing I wish to ask you.” 

“You shail hear it, and it: isn’t a bad 
story in its way. But don’t you think the 
night air is a little too much for you— 
shall we close the window ?” 

“Tf it depend on me, father, pray leave 
it open.” 

“Ta, ha! I was forgetting again,” said 
the old fellow, laughing roguishly : ‘* stella 
sunt amantium oculi, as Pharis says. 
There now, don’t be blushing, but listen 
to me. 

“Tt was somewhere about last November 


* Anglicc—Town of the Fight of Flail. 


I believe I never told | 


at Daly’s that the sooner he got out of 
Dublin the more conducive it would be to 


his personal freedom, as various writs were | 
He > 


flying about the capital after him. 
took the hint, and set off the same night, 
and reached his beautiful chateau of New- 
gate without let or molestation, in which, 
having victualed for the winter, he could, 
if necessary, sustain a reasonable siege 
against any force the law was likely to 
bring up. The house had an abundant 
supply of arms: there were guns that fig- 
ured in ’41, pikes that had done good ser- 
vice a little later, swords of every shape— 
from the two-handed weapon of the twelfth 
century to a Roman pattern made out of a 
scythe by a smith in the neighborhood ; 
but the grand terror of the country was an 
old four-pounder of Cromwell’s time, that 
the major had mounted on the roof, and 
whose effects, if only proportionately inju- 
rious to the enemy to the results nearer 
home, must indeed, have been a formidable 
engine ; for the only time it was fired—I 
believe to celebrate Bob’s birthday—it 
knocked down a chimney with the recoil, 
blew the .gardener and another man about 
ten feet into the air, and hurled Bob him- 
self through a skylight into the house- 
keeper’s room. No matter for that, it had 
a great effect in raising the confidence of 
the country people, some of whom verily 
believed that the ball was rolling for a 
week after. 

“Bob, I say, victualed the fortress ; 
but he did more—for he assembled all the 
tenants, and in a short but pithy speech 
he told them the state of his affairs, ex- 
plaining with considerable eloquence what 
a misfortune it would be for them if by 
any chance they were to lose him for a 
Jandlord, 

***See now, boys,’ said he, ‘there’s no 
knowing what misfortune wouldn’t happen 
ye; they’d put a receiver on the property— 
a spalpeen with bailiffs and constables after 
him that would be making you pay up the 
rent; and, faith, I wouldn't say but maybe 
he’d ask you for the arrears.’ 

*¢*Oh, murther, murther! did any one 
ever hear the like.’ the people cried on 
every side ; and Bob, like a clever orator, 
continued to picture forth additional mis- 
eries and misfortunes to them if such a 
calamitous event were to happen, explain- 
ing at the same time the contemptible 
nature of the persecution practiced against 
him. 

““*No, boys,’ cried he, ‘there isn’t a 
man among them all that has the courage 
to come down and ask for his money, face 
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they call John Doe and Richard Roe— 
there’s names for you. Did you ever hear 
of a gentleman in the county with names 

~ like that? 
for you see even these two chaps can’t be 
found. It’s truth I’m telling 


to face, but they set up a pair of fellows 


But that’s not the worst of it, 


ou, and 
some people go so far as to say that there 
is no such people at all, and it’s only a way 
they have to worry and annoy country 
gentlemen with what they call a fiction of 
the law ; and my own notion is, that the 
law is nothing but lies and fiction from be- 
ginning to end.’ 

‘¢ \ yery loud cheer from Bob’s audience 
eases: how perfectly they coincided in 
is opinion; and a keg of whisky bein 
brought into the lawn, each man draine 
a glass to his health, uttering at the same 
time a determination with respect to the 
law officers of the crown that boded but 
little happiness to them when they made a 

tour in the neighborhood. 

“Tn about a week after this there was a 
grand drawing home ; that’s, you under- 
stand, what we call in Ireland bringing in 
the harvest; and sure enough the farm- 
yard presented a very comely sight, with 
ricks of hay, and stacks of corn, and oats, 
and barley, and out-houses full of potatoes, 
and, in fact, everything the country pro- 
duces, besides cows and horses, sheep, pigs, 
goats, and even turkeys, for most of the 
tenants paid their rents in kind, and as 
Bob was an easy landlord, very few came 
without a little present—a game-cock, a 
jackass, a ram, or some amusing beast or 
other. Well, the next day—it was a fine 
dry day with a light frost, and as the bog 
was hard, Bob sent them all away to bring 
in the turf. Why then, but it is a beauti- 
ful sight, captain, and I wish you saw it; 
maybe two or three hundred cars all going 
as fast as they can pelt, on a fine bright 
day with a blue sky and a sharp air, the 
boys standing up in the kishes, driving 
without rein or halter—always at a gallop 
—for all the world like Ajax, Ulysses, and 
the rest of them that we read of; and the 
girls, as pretty craytures as ever you threw 
an eye upon, with their short red petti- 
coats, and their hair plaited and fastened 
up at the back of their heads. On my 
consciénce, the Trojan women were noth- 
ing to them. But to come back. Bob 
Mahon was coming home from the bog 
about five o’clock in the evening, canter- 
ing along on a little dun pony he had, 
thinking of nothing at all, except, may- 
be, the elegant rick of turf that he’d be 
bringing home in the morning, when what 
did he see before him but a troop of dra- 
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goons, and at their head old Basset, the 


sub-sheriff, and another fellow whose face 


he had often seen in the Four Courts of 


Dublin. ‘By the mortial,’ said Bob, ‘I am 
done for;’ for he saw in a moment that 
Basset had waited until all the country 
people were employed at a distance to, 
come over and take him. However, he 
was no ways discouraged, but brushing his 
way through the dragoons, he rode up be- 
side Basset’s gig, and taking a long pistol 
out of the holster, he began to examine 
the priming as cool as may be. ~ . 

“<* How are you, Nick Basset,’ said Bob; 
‘and where are you going this evening ?’ 

‘«<* How are you, Major,’ said Basset, 
with his eye all the while upon the pistol. 
‘It is an unpleasant business—a mighty 
unpleasant business to me, Major Bob,’ 
says he; ‘but’ the truth is, there ig an 
execution against you, and my friend here, 
Mr. Hennessy—Mr. Hennessy, Major Ma- 
hon—asked me to come over with him, 
because as 1 knew you— - : 

«<¢Well, well, said Bob, interrupting 
him. ‘Have you a writ against me—is it 
me you want ?” 

«“« Nothing of the kind, Major Mahon. 
God forbid we’d touch a hair of your head. 
It’s just a kind of a capias, as I may say, 
nothing more.’ 

‘«¢ And why did you bring the dragoons 
with you?’ said Bob, looking at him 
mighty hard. 

«Basset looked very sheepish, and didn’t 
know what to say, but Mahon soon reliey- 
ed him,— 

<¢« Neyer mind, Nick, never mind, you 
can’t help your trade; but how would 
hse’ Jook if I was to raise the country on 

ef 

«©¢ You wouldn’t do the like, major— 
but surely if you did, the troops— 

“*The troops!’ said Bob: ‘God help 
you! we’d be twenty—ay, thirty to one. 
See, now, if I give a whistle, this min- 
ute— 

<¢*Don’t distress, yourself, major,’ said 
Basset, ‘ for the decent people are a good 
six miles off at the bog, and couldn’t hear 
you if you whistled ever so loud.’ 

«<The moment he said this Bob saw that 
the old rogue was up to him, and he began 
to wonder within himself what was the best 
to be done. 

«<*See, now, Nick,’ said he, ‘it isn’t 
like a friend to bring up all these red 
coats here upon me before my tenantry, 
disgracing me in the face of my people. 
Send them back to the town, and go up 
yourself with Mr. Hennessy there, and do 
whatever you have to do.’ 


never part with the soldiers.’ 

*«¢Very well,’ said Bob, ‘take your own 
way, and see what will come of it.’ 

“‘He put spurs to his pony as he said 
this, and was just striking into the gallop, 
-when Nick called out,— aaa a 

«Wait a bit, Major, wait a bit. If we 
leave the dragoons where we are now, will 

ou give us your word of honor not to 
rox or molest us in the discharge of our 
duty, nor let any one else do so ?’ 

<**J will,’ said Bob ; ‘now that you talk 
reasonably, [ll treat you well.’ 

“* After a little parley it was settled that 
part of the dragoons were to wait on the 
road, and the rest of them in the lawn be- 
fore the house, while Nick and his friend 
were to go through the ceremony of seizing 
Bob’s effects, and make dan>inventory of 
everything they could find. 

“© A mere matter of form, Major 
Mahon,’ said he: ‘we'll make it as short 
‘as possible, and leave a couple of men in 
possession ; and as I know the affair will 
be arranged in a few days— 

“Of course,’ says Bob, laughing; 
‘nothing easier, So come along now, and 
let me show you the way.’ 

“* When they reached the house, Bob or- 
dered up dinner at once, and behaved as 
politely as possible, telling them it was 
early and they would have plenty of time 
for everything in the evening. But 
whether it. was that they had no appetite 
just then, or that they were not over 
easy in their minds about Bob himself, 
they declined everything, and began to set 
about their work. To it they went with 
pen and ink, putting down all the chairs 
and tables, the cracked china, and the fire- 
irons, and at last Bob left them counting 
over about twenty pairs. of old top-boots 
that stood along the wall of his dressing- 
room, 

“* Ned,’ said Bob, to his own man, ‘ get 
two big padlocks and put them on the door 
of the hayloft as fast as you can,’ 

“Sure it is empty, sir,’ said Ned ; ‘bar- 
rin’ the rats, there’s nothing in it.’ 

“Don’t I know that as. well as you,’ 
said Bob; ‘but can’t you do as you are 
bid; and when you’ve done it, take the 
pony and gallop over to the bog, and tell 
the people to throw the turf out of their 
carts, and gallop up here as fast as they 
can.’ 

‘* He’d scarcely said it when Nick called 
out, ‘Now, Major, for the farm-yard, if 
you please.’ And so, taking Hennessy’s 
arm, he walked out, followed by the two 
big bailiffs, that never left them for a mo- 


“‘¢No, no,’ screamed Hennessy, ‘I'll 
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ment. To be sure it was a great sight 
when they got outside and saw all the 


ricks and stacks as thick as they could 


stand ; and so they began counting, and 
putting them down on paper, and the devil 
a thing they forgot, not even the boneens 
and the bantams, and at last Nick fixed 
his eye upon the little door into the loft, 
upon which now two great big padlocks 
were hanging. 

***J suppose it’s oats you have up there, 
Major,’ said he. 6 

“* «No, indeed,’ said Bob, looking a lit- 
tle confused. 

*** Maybe seed potatoes,’ said Hennessy. 

“** Nor it neither,’ said he. 

<*¢ Barley, it’s likely,’ cried Nick ; ‘it is 
a fine dry loft.’ 

‘*No,’ said Bob, ‘it is empty.’ 

‘And with that he endeavored to turn 
them away, and get them back into the 
house; but old Basset turned back, and 
fixing his eye upon the door, shook his 
head for a couple of minutes. 

“< Well,’ said he, ‘for an empty loft it 
has the finest pair of padlocks I ever 
looked at. Would there be any objection, 
Major, to-our taking a peep into it ?’ 

“* None,’ said Bob, ‘but I haven’t a 
ladder that long in the place.’ 

**¢*J} think this might reach,’ said Hen- 
nessy, as he touched one with his foot 
that lay close along the wall, partly coy- 
ered with straw. 

“*Just the thing,’ said Nick; while 
poor Bob hung down his head and said 
nothing. With that they raised the lad- 
der and placed it against the door. 

“*Might I trouble you for the key, 
Major Mahon ?’ said Hennessy. 

***T believe it-is mislaid,’ said Bob, in a 
kind of sulky way; at which they both 
grinned at each other, as much as to say, 
‘We have him now.’ 

*** You'll not take it amiss then, Major, 
if we break the door,’ said Nick. 

*“*¢ You may break it, and be hanged,’ 
said Bob, as he stuck his hands into his 
pockets, and walked away. 

**«'T'his will do,’ cried one of the bailiffs, 
taking up a big stone as he mounted the 
ladder, followed by Nick, Hennessy, and 
the other. 

‘*It took some time to smash the locks, 
for they were both strong ones, and all the 
while Nick and his friend were talking to- 
gether in great glee, but poor Bob stood by 
himself against a hayrick, looking as ‘mel- 
ancholy as might be. At last the locks 
gave way, and down went the door with a 
bang; ‘The bailiffs’ stepped in, and then 
Nick and the others followed. It took 
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couple of minutes to satisfy them-| the cattle, too, were taken ‘away, and be- 


them a 

selves that the loft was quite empty, 
when they came back again to the door, 
what was their surprise to discover that 


- Bob was carrying away the ladder upon 


his shoulders to a distant 
- **Halloa, major,’ cri 
forget us up here.’ 

“<* Devil a fear of that, said Bob, ‘few 
that know you ever forgot you.’ 

««We are quite sabished, sir,’ said Hen- 
nessy ; ‘what you said was perfectly cor- 
rect.’ 

«*¢ And why didn’t you believe it before, 
Mr. Hennessy ? You see what you have 
brought upon yourself.’ ' 

««* You are not going to leave us up here, 
sir ?’ cried Hennessy ; ‘ will you venture 
upon false imprisonment ?’ 

<°¢}’q_ yenture on more -than that, if it 
were needful ; but see now, when you get 
back don’t be pretending that I didn’t offer 
to treat you well, little as you deserved it. 
I asked you to dinner, and would have 
given you your skinful of wine afterwards, 
but you preferred your own dirty calling, 
and so take the consequences.’ 

“While he was speaking a great cheer 
was heard, and all the,country people came 
galloping into the yard with their turf cars. 

«“<Be alive now, my boys,’ cried Bob. 
‘How many cars have you ?’ 

«< «Seventy, sir, here, but there is more 
coming.’ 

“¢<'hat'll do,’ said he, ‘so now set to 
work and carry away all the oats, and the 
wheat, the hay, barley, and potatoes ; let 
some of you take the calves and the pigs, 


t of the yard. 
Basset, § don’t 


- and drive the bullocks over the mountain 


to Mr. Bodkin’s ; don’t leave a turkey be- 
hind you, boys, and make haste, for these 
gentlemen have so many engagements I 
can scarcely prevail on them to pass more 
than a day or two amongst us.’ 

‘Bob pointed as he spoke to the four 


figures that stood trembling at the hayloft 
door. A loud cheer, and a roar of laughter 


to the full as loud, answered his speech ; | 


and at the same moment to it they went, 


loading their cars with the harvest or the | 


live stock as fast as they could ; to be sure, 
such a scene was never witnessed—the cows 
bleating, pigs grunting, fowl cackling, 
men and women all running here and 
there, laughing like mad, and Nick Basset 
himself swearing like a trooper the whole 
time that he’d have them all hanged at the 
next assizes. Would you believe, the har- 
vest it took nearly three weeks to bring 


home, was carried away that night, and | 


scattered all over the country at different 
farms, where it never could be traced ; all 


‘evince in accumulating theirs. 


but | fore sunrise there wasn’t as much as a sheep 


or lamb left to bleat on the lawn. — 

«he next day Bob set out on a visit to 
afriend at some distance, leaving directions 
with his people to liberate the gentlemen 
in the hayloft in the course of the after- 
noon. The story made a great noise in 
the country, but before people were tired 
laughing at it an action was entered against 
Bob for false imprisonment, and heavy 
damages awarded against him : so that you 
may see there was a kind of poetic justice 
in the manner of his capture, for after all 
it was only trick for trick.” 

‘The worthy priest now paused to mix 
another tumbler, which, when he had 


‘stirred’ “and tasted and stirred ‘again, he 


pushed gently before him on the table, and 
seemed lost in reverie. 

“Yes,” said he, half aloud, ‘*itis a droll 
country we live in, and there’s not one of 
us doesn’t waste more ingenuity and dis- 
play more cunning in getting rid of his 
fortune than the cleverest fellows elsewhere 
But you 
are looking a little pale, I think: these 
late hours won’t suit you, so I’ just send 
you to bed.” 

I felt the whole force of my kind friend’s 
advice, and yielding obedience at once, I 
shook him by the hand and wished him 
good-night, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MURRANAKILTY. 


Ir my kind reader is not already tired of 
the mountain-road and the wild West, may 
I ask him—dare I say to her ?—to accom- 
pany me a little farther, while I present 
another picture of its hfe ? 

You see the bold mountain, jagged 
and ragged in outline, like the spine of 
some gigantic beast, that runs far out into 
the Atlantic, and ends in a bold, abrupt 
headland, against which the waves, from 
the very coast of Labrador, are beating 
without one intervening rock to break 
their force. Carry your eye along its base, 


'to where you can mark a little clump of 


per poplar interspersed 


alder and beach, with here and there a ta- 
, and see if you can- 
not detect the gable of a long, low, thatch- 
ed house, that lies almost bu ried in the 
foliage. Before the door a little patch of 
green stretches down to the shore, where a 
sandy beech, glowing in all the richness of 
a morning sun, glitters with many a shell 
and brilliant pebble,—that, then, is Mur- 
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ranakilty. But approach, I beg you, a lit- 
tle nearer ;. let me suppose that you have 
traced the winding of that little bay, cross- 
ing the wooden bridge over the bright 
_ trout stream, as it hastens on to mingle its 
waters with the ocean ; you have climbed 


over the-rude stile, and stopped for an in-, 


stant to look into the holy well, in whose 
glassy surface the little wooden crucifix 
above is dimly shadowed, and, at length, 
you stand upon the lawn before the cot- 
tage. What a glorious scene is now before 
you! On the opposite side of the bay, the 
mountain, whose summit is lost among the 
clouds, seems, as it were, cleft by some 
earthquake’s force, and through its narrow 
gorge you can trace the blue water of the 
sea passing in, while each side of the valley 
is clothed with wood. The oak of a hun- 
dred years, here sheltered from the rude 
wind of the Atlantic, spreads its luxuriant 
arms, while the frothy waves are breaking 
at its feet. High, however, aboye their 
tops you may mark the irregular outline 
of a large building, with battlements and 
towers, and massive walls, and one tall and 
loopholed turret, that rises high into the 
air, and around whose summit the noisy 
rooks are circling in their flight. That is 
Kilmorran Castle, the residence of Sir Si- 
mon Bellew. There for centuries past his 
ancestors were born and died ; there, in the 
midst of that wild and desolate grandeur, 
the haughty descendants of an ancient 
house lived on from youth to age, sur- 
rounded by all the observances of feudal 
state, and lording it far and near for many 
a mile with a sway and power that would 
Seem to have long since passed away. 

You carry your eye seaward, and I per- 
ceive your attention is fixed upon the small 
schooner that lies anchored in the offing ; 
her topsail is in the clews, and flaps lazily 
against the mast as she rolls and pitches in 
the breaking surge. The rake of her low 
masts, and the long boom that stretches 
out far beyond her taffrail, have, you deem 
it, a somewhat suspicious look; and you 
are right. She is La Belle Lowise, a smug- 
gling craft from Dieppe, whose erew—half 
French, half Irish—would fight her to 
the gunwale, and sink with, but never sur- 
render her. You hear the plash of oars ; 
and there now you can mark the eight- 
oared gig, springing to the stroke as it 
shoots from the shore and heads out to sea. 
Sir Simon loves claret, and, like a true 
old Irish gentleman, he drinks it from the 
wood ; there may, therefore, be some rea- 
son why those wild-looking red caps have 
pulled in shore, But now I’ll ask you to 
turn to an humbler scene, and look with- 
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in that room where the window, opened 
to the ground, is bordered by blossom- 
ing honeysuckle : it is the priest’s parlor. 
At a little breakfast-table, whose spotless 
cloth and neat but simple equipage has a 
look of propriety and comfort, is seated 
one whose gorgeous dressing-gown and 
lounging attitude seems strangely at vari- 
ance with the humble objects around him. 
He seems endeayoring to read a newspa- 
per, which ever and anon he lays down be- 
side him, and turns his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the fire ; for, although it is July, 
yet a keen freshness of the morning air 
makes the blazing turf by no means ob- 
jectionable, He looks toward the fire, per- 
haps, you would say, lost in his own 
thoughts and musings. But no; truth 
must out, and his attention is occupied 
in a very different way. Kneeling before 
the fire is a young and lovely country 
girl, engaged in toasting a muffin for the 
priest’s breakfast. Her features are flush- 
ed, partly with shame, partly with heat ; 
and as now and then she throws back 
her long hair from her face with an impa- 
tient toss of her head, she steals a glance 
at the stranger, from a pair of eyes so 
deeply blue, that at first you were unjust 
enough to think them black. Her dress is 
a low bodice, and a short skirt of that bril- 
hant dye the Irish peasant of the West 
seems to possess the secret for. The jupe 
is short,'I say, and so much the better for 
you, as 1t displays a pair of legs which, bare 
of shoe or stocking, are perfect in their 
symmetry ; the rounded instep and the 
swelling ankle chiseled as cleanly as a 
statue of Canova. 

And now, my good reader, hayin g¢ shown 
you all this, let me proceed with my narra- 
tive. 

** And sure now, sir, wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter for you, and you sickly, to be eating 
your breakfast, and not be waiting for 
Father Tom ; maybe he wouldn’t come in 
this hour yet.” 

*“No, thank you, Mary; I had rather 
wait. Ihope you are not so tired of my 
company that you want an excuse to get 
away.” 

‘‘Ah, be asy now, if you plaze, sir! It’s 
myself that’s proud to be talking to. you.” 
And as she spoke she turned a pair of blue 
eyes upon me with such a look that I 
could not help thinking if the gentlemen 
of the west be exposed to such, their blood 
is not as hot as is reputed. I suppose I 
looked as much, for she blushed deeply, and 
calling out “ Here’s Father ‘Tom !” sprang 
to her legs, and hurried from the room. 

‘‘ Where are you scampering that way ?” 


er is 


, 1 SA OR HERRON = 
priest, ashe passed herinthe; Nota word. And eyen when I wished. 


cried the | é 
.: “Ah, captain, captain ! behave your- 
seule 
“TI protest, father—” eried I | 
“To be sure you do. Why wouldn’t 
protest ? But see now, it was your 
iness brought me out this morning. 
Hand me oyer the eggs; I am,as hungry 
asahawk. The deyil is in that girl—they 
are as hard as bullets! I see how it was, 
plain enough. It’s little she was thinking 
of the same eggs. Well, well! this is an 
ungrateful world ; and only think of me, 
all I was doing for you.” 

“My dear father, you are quite wrong—” 

‘*No matter. Another slice of bacon. 
And, after all, who knows if I have the 
worst of it. Do you know, now, that Miss 
Bellew has about the softest cheek—” 

<‘ What the devil do-you mean ?” said I, 
‘reddening. 

“Why, just that I was saluting her @ la 
Frangaise this morning ; and I never saw 
her look handsomer in my life. It was 
scarce seven o’clock when I was over at 
Kilmorran ; but, early as it was, I caught 
her making breakfast for-me; and, father 
and priest that I am, I couldn’t help fall- 
ing in loye with her. It was a beautiful 
sight just to watch her light step and 
graceful figure moving about the parlor— 
now opening the window to let in the fresh 
air of the morning; now arranging a bou- 
guet of moss-roses ; now busying herself 
among the breakfast-things, and all the 
while stealing a glance at Sir Simon, to see 
if he were pleased with what she was do- 
ing. He'll be over here by-and-by to call 
on you ; and, indeed, it is an attention he 
seldom pays any one, for latterly, poor fel- 
low, he is not over satisfied with the world ; 
and, if the truth were told, he has not had 
too much cause to be so.” 

‘¢ You mentioned to him, then, that I 
was here ?” 

“*To be sure I did; and the doing so 
cost me a scalded finger, for Miss Louisa, 
who was pouring out my tea at the mo- 
ment, gaye a jerk with her hand, and spilt 
the boiling water all over me. Bad cess to 
you, Mary, but you’ve spoilt the toast this 
morning : half of it never saw the fire, and 
the other half is as black as my boot. But, 
as I was saying, Sir Simon knows all about 
you, and is coming over to ask us to dine 
there, though I offered to give the invita- 
tion myself, and accept it first ; but he is 
very punctilious about these things, and 
wouldn’t hear of anything but doing it in 
the regular way.” 

«Did he allude to Mr. Ulick Burke’s af- 
fair ?” 


jand spoke of somet 
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to touch on it, for the sake of a little ex-. 
planation, he ar Me turned the subject, 

ing else. But it is 
drawing late, and I have some people to see 
this morning, so come along now into my 
little library here, and Pll a you for a 
while to amuse yourself.” teige 

The priest led me, as he spoke, into a 
small room, whose walls were covered with 
boaks from the floor to the ceiling; even 
the very door by which we entered had its 
shelves like the rest, so that when once in 
you could see no trace of it. A single win- 
dow looked seaward, toward the wide At- 
lantic, and presented a view of many miles 
of coast, indented with headland and pro- 
montory. Beneath, upon the placid sea, 
was a whole flect of fishing-boats, the crews 
of which were busily engaged in collecting 
the seaweed to manure the land. The sight 
was both curious and picturesque. The 
light boats, tossing on the heavy swell, 
were crowded with figures whose attitude 
evinced all the eagerness of a chase. Some- 
times an amicable contest would arise be- 
tween two parties, as their boat-hooks were 
fixed in the same mass of tangled weed. 
Sometimes two rival crews would be seen 
stretching upon their oars, as they headed 
out to sea in search of a new. prize; the 
merry voices, and the loud laughter, how- 
ever, that arose above all other sounds, 
told. that good humor and good-will never 
deserted them in all the ardor of the con- 
test. 

Long after the priest left me I continued 
to watch them. At last I set myself to 
explore the good father’s shelves, which I 
found, for the most part, were filled with 
portly tomes of divinity and polemics, 
huge folio copies of St. Augustine, Origen, 
Eusebius, and others; innumerable vol- 
umes of learned tractates on disputed 
points in theology, none of which possessed 
any interest forme. In one corner, how- 
ever, beside the fire, whose convenience to 
the habitual seat of Father Tom argued 
that they were not least in favor with his 
reverence, was an admirable collection of 
the French dramatists—Molére, Beau- 
marchais, Racine, and several more ; these 


‘were a real treat, and seating myself beside 


the window, I prepared, for about the 
twentieth time in my life, to read ‘La 
Folle Journée.” 

I had scarcely got to the end of the 
second act, when the door was gently 
opened,-and Mary made her appearance, 
not in the dishabille of the morning, how- 
ever, but with a trim cotton gown, and 
smart shoes and stockings; her hair, too, 
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was neatly dressed, in the country fashion; 
yet still I was more than half disposed to 
think she looked even better in her morn- 
ing costume, &, . 

The critical scrutiny of my glance had 
evidently disconcerted her, and made her 
for the moment forge: the object of her 
coming. She looked down and blushed ; 
she fumbled with the corner of her apron, 
and at last, recollecting herself, she drop- 
ped a little courtesy, and, opening the 
door wide, announced Sir Simon Bellew. 

‘My, Hinton, I believe,” said Sir Simon, 
with a slight smile, as he bowed himself 
into the apartment; “will you allow me 
to introduce myself ?—Sir Simon Bellew.” 

The baronet was a-tall, thin, meager- 
looking old man, somewhat stooped by 
age, but preserving, both inlook and ges- 
ture, not only the remains of good looks, 
but the evident traces of one habituated 
to the world. His dress was very plain, 
but the scrupulous exactitude of his pow- 
‘dered cue, and the massive gold-headed 
cane he carried, showed he had not aban- 
doned those marks of his position, so dis- 
tinctive of rank in those days. He wore, 
also, large and handsome buckles in his 
shoes, but in every other particular his cos- 
tume was simplicity itself. 

Conversing with an ease which evinced 
his acquaintance with all the forms of so- 
ciety, he touched shortly upon my former 
acquaintance with his daughter, and ac- 
knowledged in terms slight, but suitable, 
how she had spoken of me. His manner 
was, however, less marked by everything I 
had deemed to be Irish than that of any 
other person I had met with in the coun- 
try ; for, while he expressed his pleasure 
at my visit to the West, and invited me to 
pass some days at his house, his manner 
of doing so had nothing whatever of the 
warmth and geniality I had so often seen. 
In fact, save a slight difference in accent, it 
was as English as need be. 

Whether I felt disappointed at this, or 
whether I had myself adopted the habits 
and prejudices of the land, I am unable to 
say, but certainly I felt chilled and re- 
pulsed ; and although our interview scarce 
lasted twenty minutes, was delighted when 
he rose to take his leave, and say “‘ Good 
morning !” 

«“You are good enough, then, to prom- 
ise you'll dine with us to-morrow, Mr. 
Hinton ? I need scarcely remark, I can 
have no party to meet you, for this wild 
neighborhood has denied us that; but as I 
am aware that your visit to the west is 
less for society than scenery, perhaps I 
may assure you you will not be disap- 
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pointed. So now, aw revoir.” Sir Simon 
bowed deeply as he spoke, and with a wave 
of his hat that would have done honor to. 
the Court of Louis XV., he took his leave 
and departed. as 

I followed him with my eye, as, mounted 
on his old gray pony, he ambled quietly 
down the little path that led to the shore. 
Albeit an old man, his seat was firm, and 
not without a certain air of self-possession 
and ease; and, as he returned the saluta- 
tions of the passing country, people, he did 
so with the quiet dignity of one who felt 
he conveyed an honor even in the recogni- 
tion, There was something singular in 
the contrast of that venerable figure with 
the wild grandeur of the scene; and, as I 
gazed after him, it set me thinking on the 
strange vicissitudes of life that must have 
made such as he pass his days in the dreary 
solitudes of these mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
STR SIMON. 


My journey had so far fatigued me that 
I wasn’t sorry to have a day of rest, and, as 
Father Tom spent the greater part of it 
from home, I was left to myself and my 
own reflections. The situation in which I 
found myself was singular enough—the 
guest of a man whose acquaintance I had 
made by chance, and who, knowing as lit- 
tle of me as I did of him, yet showed by 
many an act of kindness, not less than by 
many a chance observation, a deep interest 
in myself and my fortunes. Here, then, I 
was ; far from the sphere of my duties, ne- 
glecting the career I had adopted, and suf- 
fering days, weeks, to pass over without 
bestowing a thought upon my soldier’s life. 
Following on this train of thought, I could 
not help acknowledging to myself that my 
attachment to Miss Bellew was the cause 
of my journey, and the real reason of my 
wandering. However sanguine may be the 
heart when touched by a first passion, 
the doubts that will now and then shoot 
across it are painful and poignant; and 
now in the calmness of my judgment, I 
could not but see the innumerable obsta- 
cles my family would raise to all my hopes. 
I well knew my father’s predilection for a 
campaigning life, and that nothing would 
compensate him for the defeat of this ex- 
pectation. I had but too many proofs of 
my mother’s aristocratic prejudices to 
suppose that she ever could acknowledge 
as her daughter-in-law one whose preten- 


sions to rank, although higher than her 
own, were yet neither trumpeted by the 
world nor blazoned by fashion ; and lastly, 
changed as I was myself since my arrival 
- In Ireland, there was yet enough of the 
Englishman left in me to see how unsuited 
was Louisa Bellew, in many respects, to be 
launched forth*in the torrent of London 
life, while yet her experience of the world 
was so narrow and limited. Still, I loved 
her. The very artless simplicity of her 
manner, the untutored freshness of her 
mind, had taught me to know. that even 
great personal attractions may be the 
second excellence of a woman. And be- 
sides, I was just at that time of life when 
ambition is least natural. One deems it 
more heroic to renounce all that is daring 
in enterprise, all that is great in promise, 
merely ‘to be loved. My mind was there- 
fore made up. The present opportunity 
was a good one to see her frequently, and 
learn thoroughly her tastes and disposi- 
tions. Should I succeed in gaining her 
affections, however opposed my family 
might prove at first, I caleulated on their 
fondness for me as an only son, and knew 
that, in regard to fortune, I should be 
independent enough to marry whom I 
pleased. 

_In speculations such as these the time 
passed over, and although I waited with 
impatience for the hour of our visit to Kil- 
morran Castle, still, as the time drew near, 
many a passing doubt would flit across me, 
how far I had mistaken the promptings of 
my own affection for any return of my 
love. ‘True it was, that more than once 
her look and manner testified I was not in- 
different to her ; still, when I remembered 
that.I had ever seen her surrounded by 
persons she was anxious to avoid, a suspi- 
cion crossed me, that perhaps I owed the 
little preference she showed me less to any 
qualities I possessed than to my own unob- 
trusiveness. These were galling and un- 
pleasant reflections, and whither they 
might have led me I know not, when the 
priest tapped with his knuckles at my 
window, and called out,—- 

“* Captain, we shall be late if you don’t 
hurry a bit; and I had rather be behind 
time with his gracious majesty himself than 
with old Sir Simon.” 

Topened the window at once, and jumped 
out into the lawn. 

“‘My dear father, I’ve been ready this 
half hour, but fell into a dreamy fit, and 
forgot everything. Are we to walk it ?” 

“*No, no; the distance is much greater 
than you think. Small as the bay looks, 
it isa good three miles from this to Kil- 
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morran ; but here comes your old friend 
the turrtculug.”? 260% Toe oni Nek % 

I once more mounted to my old seat, 
and the priest, guiding the horse down to 
the beach, selected the strand, from which 
the waves had just receded, as the hardest 
road, and pressed on a pace that showed 
his desire to be punctual. wae 

“Get along, there! Nabocklish! How 
lazy the devil is; faith, we’ll be late, do 
our best. Captain, darling, put your 
watch back a quarter of an hour, and I'll 
stand to it that we are both by Dublin 
time.” 

“Ts he, then, so very particular,” said 
I, “as all that comes to ?’ 

‘Particular, is it? Faith heis. Why, 
man, there is as much ringing of bells be- 
fore dinner in that house as if every room 
in it were crammed with company. And 
the old butler will be there, all in black, 
and his hair powdered, and beautiful silk 
stockings on his legs, every day in the 
week, although, maybe, it is a brace of 
snipe will be all that is on the table. Take 
the whip for a while, and lay into that 
baste—my heart is broke flogging him.” 

Had Sir Simon only watched the good 
priest’s exertions for the preceding quarter 
of an hour, he certainly would have had a 
hard heart if he had critie¢ised his punctu- 
ality. Shouting one moment—cursing the 
next—thrashing away with his whip, and 
betimes striding over the splash-board to 
give a kick with his foot, he undoubtedly 
spared nothing in either voice or gesture, 

“There !—glory -be to God!” cried he 
at last, as he turned sharp from the shady 
road into a narrow avenue of tall lime- 
trees ; *‘ take the reins, captain, till I wipe 
my face. Blessed hour, look at the state 
‘ITamin! Lift him to it, and don’t spare 
him. May I never! if that isn’t the last 
bell, and he only gives five minutes after 
that !” 

Although I certainly should have pre- 
ferred that Father Tom had continued his 
functions as charioteer now that we were 
approaching the house, common humanity, 
however, compelled me to spare him, and 
I flogged and chucked the old beast with 
‘all my might up the rising ground toward 
the house. 

I had but just time to see that the build- 
|ing before us was alarge embattled struc- 
ture, which, although irregular, and occa- 
sionally incongruous in detail, was yet a fine 
specimen of the castellated Gothic of the 
seventeenth century. Massive square tow- 
fers flanked the angles, themselves sur- 
;mounted by smaller turrets, that shot up 


into the air high above the dark woods 
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around them. The whole was surmounted 
by a fosse, now dry and overgrown with 
weeds ; but the terrace, which lay between 
this and the castle, was laid out as a 
flower-garden with a degree of taste and 
beauty that, to my mindat least, bespoke 
the fostering hand of Louisa Bellew. Upon 
this the windows of a large drawing-room 
opened, at one of which I could mark the 
tall and stately figure of Sir Simon, as he 
stood, watch in hand, awaiting our arrival. 
I confess it was not without a sense of 
shame that I continued my flagellations at 
this moment. Under any circumstances, 
our turn-out was not quite unexception- 
able ; but when I thought of my own posi- 
tion, and of the good priest who sat beside 
me, mopping his head and face with a 
huge red cotton handkerchief, I cursed my 
stars for the sad exposure. Just at this 
instant the skirt of a white robe passed 
one of the windows, and I thought—I hope 
it was but a thought—I heard the sound 
of laughter. 

“There—that will do. -Phoebus himself 
couldn’t do it better. I wouldn’t wish 
my worst enemy to be in a pair of shafts 
before you.” 

Muttering a curse on the confounded 
beast, I pulled short up and sprang out. 

‘*Not late, Nicholas, I hope?” said 
the priest to a tall, thin, old butler, who 
wore a most absurd resemblance to his 
master. 

«‘Your reverence has a minute and a 
half yet ; but the soup’s on the table.” As 
he spoke, he drew from his pocket a small 
bit of looking-glass in a wooden frame, 
and, with a pocket-comb, arranged his 
hair in the most orderly and decorous 
manner ; which being’ done, he turned 
gravely round and said, ‘‘Are ye ready, 
now, gentlemen ? ” : 

The priest nodded, and forward we went. 
Passing through a suite of rooms whose 
furniture, however handsome once, was 
now worm-eaten and injured by time, we at 
length reached the door of the drawing- 
room, when the butler, after throwing one 
more glance at us, to assure himself that 
we were in presentable array, flung the 
door wide open, and announced with the 
voice of a king-at-arms,— 

<“The Reverend Father Loftus and Mr. 
Hinton.” 

“Serve!” said Sir Simon, with a wave 
of his hand; while, advancing toward us, 
he received us with the most polished cour- 
tesy. 

“You are most welcome to Kilmorran, 
Mr. Hinton. I need not present my daugh- 
ter.” 
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He turned toward the priest, and the 
same moment. I held Miss Bellew’s hand 
in mine. Dressed in white, and with her 
hair plainly braided on hercheek, I thought — 
she looked handsomer than I had ever seen 
her. There was an air of assured calmness 
in her manner, that sat well upon her love- 
ly features, as, with a tone of winning 
sweetness, she seconded the words of her 
father, and welcomed me to Kilmorran. 

The first step in the knowledge of the fe- 
male heart is, to know how to interpret 
any constraint or reserve of manner on the 
part of the woman you are in love with. 
Your mere novice is never more tempted 
to despair than at the precise moment his 
hopes should grow stronger; nor is he. 
eyer so sanguine as when the prospect is 
gloomy before him. ‘The quick percep- 
tions of even a very young girl enable her 
to perceive when she is. loved ; and how- 
ever disposed she may feel toward the in- 
dividual, a certain mixture of womanly 
pride and coquetry will teach her a kind of 
reserve toward him. 

Now, there was a slight dash of this con- 
strained tone through Miss Bellew’s man- 
ner to me, and, little experience as I had 
had in such-matters, I knew enough to 
augur favorably from it. While doing the 
honors of her house, a passing timidity 
would seem, every now and then, to check 
her advances, and I could remark how 
carefully she avoided any allusion, however 
slight, to our past acquaintance. 

The austerity of Sir Simon’s manner at 
his first visit, as well as the remarks of my 
friend the priest, had led me-to suspect 
that our dinner-party would prove cold, 
formal, and uncomfortable. Indeed, the 
baronet’s constrained and measured cour- 
tesy in the drawing-room, gaye me but little 
encouragement to expect anything better. 
Most agreeable, therefore, was my disap- 
pointment to find, that before the soup 
was removed he had thawed considerably. 
The stern wrinkles of his haughty face 
relaxed, and a bland and good-humored 
smile had usurped the place of his former 
fixed and determined look. Doing the 
honors of his table with the most perfect 
tact, he contrived, while most monopoliz- 
ing the conversation, to appear the least 
obtrusive amongst us; his remarks being 
ever accompanied by some appeal to his 
daughter, the priest, or myself, seemed to 
link us in the interest of all he said, and 
make his very listeners deem themselves 
entertaining and agreeable. 

Unfortunately, I can present but a very 
meager picture of this happy gift, but I 
remember well how insensibly my preju- 


dices gave way, one by one, as I listened to 
his anecdotes, and heard him recount, with 
admirable humor, many a story of his early 
career. ‘lo be sure, it may be said that m 
 eriticism was not likely to be severe while 

' seated beside his beautiful daughter, whose 
cheek glowed with “pleasure, and whose 
bright eye glistened with added luster, as 
she remarked the impression her father’s 
agreeability was making. on’ his guests. 
Such may, I doubt not, have increased the 
delight I felt ; but Sir Simon’s own claims 
were still indisputable. 

I know not how far I shall meet my 
reader’s concurrence in thé remark, but it 
SPPats to me that conversational talent, 
like wine, requires age to make it mellow. 

“The racy flavor that smacks of Jong know- 
ledge of life—the reflective tone that deep- 
ens without darkening the picture—the 
freedom from exaggeration, either in praise 
or censure, are not the gifts of young men 
usually ; and certainly they do season the 
intercourse of older ones, greatly to its ad- 
vantage. There is, moreover, a pleasant 
flattery in listening to the narratives of 
those who were mixing with the busy 
world—its intrigues, its battles, and its 
by-play, while we were but boys. How we 
like to hear of the social, every-day life of 
those great men of a bygone day whose 
names haye become already historical ; 
what a charm does it lend to reminiscence 
when the names of Burke, Sheridan, Grat- 
tan, and Curran start up amid memories 
of youthful pleasure ; and how we treasure 
every passing word that is transmitted to 
us; and how much, in spite of all the 
glorious successes of their after days, do 
we picture them to ourselves, from some 
slight or shadowy trait of their school or 
college life. 

Sir Simon Bellew’s conversation abound- 
ed in features of thiskind. His career had 
begun, and continued for a long time, in 


the brightest period of Ireland’s histéry— | 


when wealth and genius were rife in the| 
land, and when the joyous traits of Irish | 
character were elicited in all their force by 
prosperity and happiness. It was then 
shone forth in all their brilliancy the great 
spirits whose flashing wit and glittering 
fancy have cast a sunlight over their native | 
country, that even now, in the twilight of | 
the past, continues to illumine it. Alas !| 
they have had no heritors to their fame— 
they have left no successors behind them. | 
I have said that Miss Bellew listened with | 
delight to all her father’s stories of amuse- | 
ment, happy to see him once more aroused 
to the exertion of his abilities, and pleased | 
to watch how successfully his manner had 
» 
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won over us. With what added loveliness 
she looked up to him as he narrated some 
circumstances of his political career, where 
his importance with his party was briefly 
alluded to ; and how proudly her features 
glowed as some passing sentiment of high 
and simple patriotism would break from 
him. At such moments, the resemblance 
between them both became remarkably 
striking, and I deemed her even more 
beautiful than when her face wore its ha- 
bitual calm and peaceful expression. 

Father Loftus himself seemed also to 
have undergone a change ; no longer in- 
dulging in his accustomed free-and-eas 
manner, seasoning his conversation wit 
droll allusions and sly jokes, he now ap- 
peared “a shrewd, intelligent reasoner—a 
well-informed man of the world; and, at 
times, evinced traits of reading and scho- 
larship I was nowise prepared for. But 
how vain is it for one of any other coun-: 
try to fathom one-half the depth of Irish 
character, or say what part is inapplicable 
to an Irishman! My own conviction is, 
that we are all mistaken in our estimate 
of them—that the gay and reckless spirit, 
the wild fun, and frantic, impetuous dey- 
ilment, are their least remarkable features, 
and, in fact, only the outside emblem of 
the stirring nature within. 

When we retired to the drawing-room, 
Sir Simon, who had something to com- 
municate to Father Tom, took him apart 
into one of the deep window recesses, and. 
‘I was left for the first time alone beside 
'Miss Bellew. There was something of 
awkwardness in ‘the. situation, for as 
‘neither of us could allude to the past 
without evoking recollections we both 
‘shunned to touch on, we knew not well of 
what to speak. .The window lay open to 
the ground, displaying before us a garden ° 
in all the richness of fruit and blossom— 
the clustering honeysuckle and the dog- 
rose hung in masses of flower across the 
casement, and the graceful hyacinth and 
the deep carnation were bending to the 


‘night air, scented with the odor of many 


a flower. I looked wistfully without ; she 
caught my glance, a slight hesitation fol- 
lowed, and then, as if assuming more cour- 
age, she said,— 

“Are you fond of-a garden ?—would 
you like to walk ?” 

The haste with which I caught at the 
proposal half disconcerted her ; but, with 
a slight smile, she stepped out into the 
walk. 

How I do like a large, old-fashioned 
garden, with its venerable fruit-trees, its 
shady alleys, its overgrown and tangled 
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beds, in which the very Iuxuriance sets all 
efforts of art at defiance, and where rank 
growth speaks of wildness rather than 
culture. I like those grassy walks, where 
the. footstep falls unheard, those shady 
thickets of nut-trees which the blackbird 
haunts in security, and where the thrush 
sings undisturbed—what a sense of quiet 
home-happiness there breathes in the leafy 
darkness of the spot, and how meet for 
reverie and reflection does it seem ! 

As I sauntered along beside my com- 

nion these thoughts crowded on me. 

either spoke ; but her arm was in mine, 
our footsteps moved in unison, our eyes 
followed the same objects, and I felt as 
though our hearts beat responsively. On 
turning from one of the darker walks, we 
suddenly came upon an elevated spot, 
from which, through an opening in the 
wood, the coast came into view, broken 
into many a rocky promontory, and dotted 
with small islands. ‘The sea was calm and 
waveless, and stretched away toward the 
horizon in one mass of unbroken blue, 
where it blended with the sky. An excla- 
mation of ‘‘ How beautiful!” broke from 
me at once ; and as I turned toward Lou- 
isa, I perceived that her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, and a half blush was mant- 
ling her cheek. . 

** You are not, then, disappointed with 
the West ?” said she, with animation. 

‘No, no. I did not look for anything 
like this ; nor,” added I, ina lower tone, 
while the words trembled on my lips, *‘ did 
I hope to enjoy it thus.” 

She scemed slightly confused ; but, with 
woman’s readiness to turn the meaning of 
my speech, added,— 

“©Your recovery from illness doubtless 
gives a heightened pleasure to everything 
like this—the dark hour of sickness is 
sometimes needed to teach us to feel 
strongly, as we ought, the beauty of the 
fair world we live in.” 

“It may be so; but still I find that 
every sorrow leaves a scar upon the heart, 
and he who has mourned much loses the 
zest for happiness.” 

‘Or, rather, his views of it are differ- 
ent. I speak, happily for me, in ignor- 
ance ; yet. it seems as thongh every trial in 
life was a preparation for some higher scale 
of blissful enjoyment ; and that as our un- 
derstandings mature in power so do our 
hearts in goodness, chastening at each 


ordeal of life, till, at the last, the final sor- | 


row, death, bids us prepare for the eternity 
where there is no longer grief, and where 
the weary are at rest.” 

‘‘Is not your view of life rather derived 
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from the happy experience of this quiet 
spot, than suited for the collisions o the 


world, where, .as men grow older, their 
consciences grow more seared—their hearts 
less open ?” 

« Perhaps—but is not my piilosaphy a 
good one, that fits me-for my station ? My 
life has been cast here; I have no wish to 
leave it—I hope I never shall.” . 

‘‘Never! Surely, you would like to see 
other countries—to travel ?” 

‘“No, no.- All the brilliant pleasures 
you can picture forme would never requite 
the fears I must suffer, lest these objects 
should grow less dear to me when I came 
back to them. ‘The Tyrol is doubtless 
grander in its wild magnificence ; but can 
it ever come home to my heart with so 
many affections and memories as these bold 
cliffs I have gazed on in my infancy ? or 
should I benefit in happiness if it were ? 
Can your Swiss peasant, be his costume 
ever so picturesque, interest me one-half 
so much as yonder poor fisherman, who is 
carrying up his little child in his arms 
from the beach ? I know him—his home 
—his hearth; I have seen his grateful 
smile for some small benefit, and heard his 
words of thankfulness ; and think you not 
that such recollections as these are mingled 
in every glance I throw around me, and 
that every sunlit spot of landscape shines 
not more brightly in my heart for its hu- 
man associations? These may be narrow 
prejudices—I see you smile at me.” 

“No, no.. Trust me, I do not under- 
value your reasons.” ; 

‘¢ Well, here comes Fother Loftus, and 
he shall be judge between us. We were 
discussing the advantages of contrasting 
our home with other countries—” 

** Ahem ! a very difficult point,” said the 
priest, interrupting her, and drawing him- 
self up with a great air of judicial impor- 
tance. ‘ Ubi bene ibi patria: which may 
be rendered, ‘ there’s potatoes everywhere.’ 
Not that I incline to the doctrine myself : 
Ireland is the only enjoyable country I 
know of. Utamur creaturam- dum pos- 
sumus : that means, ‘a moderate use of 
creature comforts,’ Miss Louisa. But, 
truth, ’m so heated with an argument I 
had with Sir Simon, that ’m noways com- 
petent—did I tell you he was waiting for 
|his tea ?” 

‘‘No, indeed, you did not,” said Miss 
Bellew, giving vent to a laugh she had 
been struggling against for the last few 
minutes ; and which I did not at the mo- 
;ment know was caused by her perceiving 
the priest’s air of chagrin and discontent, 
ithe evident proofs of his being worsted by 
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the old baronet, whose chief pleasure in 


Simon walking leisurely up and down the 
drawing-room, with his hands behind his 
back, his face radiant with smiles, and his 
eye gleaming with conscious triumph to- 
ward the corner where the priest stood 
tumbling over some books to conceal his 
sense of defeat. In a few minutes after we 
were seated round the tea-table, the little 
cloud was dispelled, and a happier party it 
were difficult to imagine, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ST. SENAN’S WELL. 


How shall I trace this, the happiest 
period of my life! when days and weeks 
rolled on, and left no track behind, save 
in that delicious calm that stole over m 
senses gradually and imperceptibly. Each 
morning saw me on my way to Castle Bel- 
lew : the mountain path that led up from 
the little strand was well worn by my 
footsteps—I knew its every turn and wind- 
ing ; scarcely a dog-rose bloomed along the 
way with which I had not grown familiar. 
And how each object spoke to my heart !— 
for I was happy ! 
above, the rippling tide that flowed be- 
neath, the sunny shore, the shady thicket, 
—were all to me as though I had known 
them from boyhood. For so it is, in our 
glad moments we cling to all things that 
surround us; and, giving to external 
nature the high coloring of our own hearts, 
we feel how beautiful is this world! Yet 
was my mind not all tranquil; or often, 
as I hastened on, some passing thought 
would shoot across me. Where is this to 
end ? 
deep-rooted prejudices of my family, and 
induce them to receive amongst them, as 
my wife, the beautiful and artless daughter 
of the wild West? or could I dare to expose 
her, on whom all my affections were cen- 
tered, to the callous criticism of my fine 
lady-mother, and her fashionable friends in 
London ? 
happiness on such a chance—to take her 


The clouds that moved | 


Can I hope ever to overcome the | 


What right had I to stake her | 
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from all the obj endeared to her .b 
taste, by time, bh long-hallowed: den 


tions, and place ion amid those among 
whom the very charm of her untarnishe 
pans would have made her their infe- 
rior i ts 

Is it that trait of rebellious spirit, that 
would seem. to Jeaven every portion of our 
nature, which makes our love strongest 
when some powerful barrier has been op- 
posed to our hopes and wishes? or is it, 
rather, that in the difficulties and trials of 
life, we discover those deeper resources of 
our hearts that, under happier auspices, 
had Jain dormant and unknown? Iscarce- 
ly know: but true it is, after such reflec- 
tions as these, I ever hurried on the faster 
to meet-her, more resolutely bent than 
ever, in weal or woe, to link my fortune 
with her own, 

Though I returned each night to the 
priest’s cottage, my days were entirely 
spent at Castle Bellew. How weil do I re- 
member every little incident that marked 
their tranquil course! -The small break- 
fast-parlor, with its old Tudor window 
looking out upon the flower-garden: how 
often have I paced it, impatient for her com- 
ing ; turning ever and anon to the opening 
door, when the old butler, with the invari- 
able habits of his kind, continually ap- 
peared with some portion of the breakfast 
equipage. How I started as some distant 
door would shut or open—some far-off 
footstep on the stair; and wonder, within 
myself, why felt she not some of this im- 
patient longing. And when, at last, tor- 
tured with anxiety and disappointment, I 
had turned away toward the window, the 
gentle step, the rustling dress, and, more 
than all, the indescribable something that 
tells us we are near those we love, bespoke 
her coming—eh! the transport of that 
moment! With what a fervid glow of 
pleasure I sprang to meet her—to touch 
her hand—to look upon her! How rap- 
idly, too, I endeayored to speak my few 


'words of greeting, lest her father’s coming 


might interfere with even this short-lived 
period of happiness ; and, after all, how 
little meaning were the words themselves, 
save in the tone I spoke them ! 

Then followed our rambles through the 
large but neglected garden, where the rich 


| blossoming fruit-tree scented the air, load- 


ed with all the fragrance of many a wild 
flower. Now strolling onwards—silent, 
but full of thought, we trod some dark 
and shaded alley; now entering upon 
some open glade, where a view of the far- 
off mountains would break upon us, or 
where some chance vista showed the deep 
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blue sunny sea, swelling with sullen roar 
_ against the rocky coast. 

How often, at such times as these, have 
IT asked myself if I couid look for greater 
happiness than thus to-ramble on, turning 
from the stupendous majesty of nature to 
look into her eyes, whose glance met mine 
so full of tender meaning; while words 
would pass between us, few and low-voiced, 
but all so thrilling—their very accent 
spoke of love. Yet, amid all this, some 
agonizing doubt would shoot across me, 
that my affection was not returned; the 
very frankness of her nature made me 
fear: and when we parted at night, and I 
held my homeward way toward the priest’s 
cottage, I would stop from time to time, 
conning over every word she spoke, calling 
to mind each trivial circumstance ; and if 
by accident some passing word of jest, 
some look of raillery, recurred to my mem- 
ory, how have the warm tears rushed to 
my eyes, as, with my heart full to burst- 
ing, | muttered to myself, ‘‘She loves me 
not!” These fear's would then give way 
to hope, as in my mind’s eye she stood be- 
fore me, all beaming in smiles: and amid 
these alternate emotions I trod my lonely 
path, longing for the morrow, when we 
should meet again, when I vowed within 
my heart to end my life of doubt by asking 
if she loved me. But with that morrow 
came the same spell of happiness that 
lulled me; but, like the gambler who had 
set his life upon the die, and durst not 
throw, so did I turn with trembling fear 
from tempting the chance that might in a 
moment dispel the bright dream of my ex- 
istence, and leave life bleak and barren to 
me forever. 

The month of August was drawing to a 
close, as we sauntered one fine evening to- 
ward the seashore. There was a little path 
which wound down the side of a‘ bold crag, 
partly by steps, and partly by a kind of 
sloping way, defended at the sides by a 
rude wooden railing, which led down upon 
the beach exactly at the spot where a well 
of clear spring water sprang up, and track- 
ed its tiny stream into the blue ocean. 
This little spring, which was always cov- 
ered by the sea at high water, was restored, 
on the tide ebbing, to its former purity, 
and bubbled away as before; and from 
this cause had obtained from the simple 
peasantry the reputation of being miracu- 
lous, and was believed to possess innumer- 
able properties of healing and consoling. 

I had often heard of it, but never visited 
it before; and thither we now bent our 
steps, more intent upon catching the glori- 
ous sunset that was glowing on the At- 
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lantic, than of testing the virtues of St. 
Senan’s Well—for so it was called. The 
evening, an autumnal one, was calm and 
still; not a leaf stirred ; the very birds 
were hushed ; and there, was all that sol- 
emn,silence that sometimes threatens the 
outbreak of a storm. As we descended 
the crag, however, the deep booming of the 
sea broke upon us, and between the foliage 
of the oak trees we could mark the heavy 
rolling of the mighty tide, as wave after 
wave swelled on, and then was dashed in 
foam and spray upon the shore. There 
was something peculiarly grand and almost 
supernatural in the heavy swell of the 
great sea, rearing its white crest afar, and 
thundering along the weather-beaten rocks, 
when everything else was calm and un- 
moved around : the deep and solemn roar, 
echoing from muny a rocky cavern, rose 
amid the crashing spray that sent up a 
thin veil of mist, through which the set- 
ting sun was reflected in many a bright 
rainbow. It was indeed a glorious sight ! 
and we stopped for several minutes gazing 
on it; when suddenly Louisa, letting go 
my arm, exclaimed, as she pointed down- 
ward,— 

“See! see the swell beneath that large 
black rock yonder; the tide is making 
fast ; we must get quickly down if you 
wish to test St. Senan’s power.” 

I had no time left me to ask what pecu- 
liar virtues the saint dispensed - through 
the mediation of his well, when she broke 
from my. side, and hurried down the steep 
descent : in a moment we had reached the 
shore, upon which already the tide was 
fast encroaching, and had marked with its 
dark stain the yellow sand within a few 
feet of the well. As we drew nearer, I 
perceived the figure of an old woman, bent 
with age, who seemed busily occupied 
sprinkling the water of the spring over 
something that, as I came closer, seemed 
like a sailor’s jacket, She was repeating 
some words rapidly to herself; but on 
hearing our approach, she quickly collect- 
ed her bundle. together under her remnant 
of a cloak, and sat waiting our approach 
in silence. 

**Tt’s Molly Ban !” said Louisa, sudden- 
ly, and growing pale as she spoke. ‘* Give 
her something—if you have any money— 
I beseech you.” 

There was no opportunity for inquiring 
further about her now, for the old woman 
slowly rose from the stone, by the aid of a 
stick, and stood confronting us. . Her fig- 
ure was singularly short—scarce four feet 
in height, but her head was enormously 
large, and her features, which were almost 


terrific in ugliness, were swarthy as a 


_of a wreck. 


ipsy’s; a man’s hat was fastened upon 
tea by a red kerchief, which was 


knotted beneath her chin; a short cloak | 
_ of faded scarlet, like what the 


asantry of 
the West usually wear, covered her shoul- 
ders ; beneath which a patched and many- 
colored petticoat-appeared, that reached to 
the middle of her legs, which, as well as 
her feet, were completely naked, giving a 


look of wildness and poverty in one so old. 


I cannot attempt to convey. 

The most singular part of her costume, 
however, was a rude collar she wore round 
her neck of sea-shells—among which, here 
and there, I could detect some bits of 
painted and gilded carving, like fragments 
his strange apparition now 
stood opposite me, her dark eyes fixed 
steadily on my companion, to whom, un- 
like the people of the country, she never 
made the slightest reverence, or showed any 
semblance of respect. 

«* And was it to spy after me, Miss Loo, 
ye brought down yer sweetheart to the well 
this evening ?” said the -hag, in a harsh, 
grating voice, that seemed the very last 
effort of some suppressed passion. 

Louisa’s arm grasped mine, and I could 
feel it tremble with agitation, as she whis- 
pered in my ear,— 

“¢ Give her money quickly ; [know her.” 

«¢ And is your father going to send me 
back to - jail because the cattle’s got the 
rot amongst them ? ha, ha, ha!” said she, 
breaking into a wild, discordant laugh. 
<‘ There'll be more mourning than for that, 
at the castle, before long.” 

Louisa leaned against me, faint and al- 
most falling, while, drawing out my purse 
hastily, I held forth my hand full of sil- 
yer. The old hag clutched at it eagerly, and, 
as her darkeyes flashed fire, she thrust the 
money into a pocket at her side, and again 
broke out into a horrid laugh. 

«So, you’re beginnin’ to know me, are 

e? Ye won’t mock Molly Ban now—eh ? 

o, faith, nor Mary Lafferty either, that 
turned me from the door and shut it agin 
me. Where’ll her pride be to-morrow 
night, when they bring in her husband a 
corpse to her. Look at that.” 


With these words she threw her cloak | 
on one side, and showed the blue jacket of | 


a fisherman, which I had seen her sprink- 
ling with the water as we came up. 

“The blue water will be his winding- 
sheet this night, calm as it is now.” 

«¢ Oh, Molly dear, don’t speak this way !” 


“Molly dear ! ” echoed the beldame, in| 


an accent of biting derision, ‘‘ Who ever 


heerd one of your name call me that ? or| 
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are ye come for a charm for that youn, 
man beside you ? See now ; the sun’s jus 
one ; in a minit more the sea’ll be in, and 
itll be too late. ‘Here, come near me— 
kneel down there—kneel down, I say ; or 
is it only my curse ye mind ?” 

“She’s mad, poor snag said I in my 
companion’s ear. Let her have her way 
—do as she bids you.” 

Sinking with terror, pale as death, and 
trembling all over, Louisa bent one knee— 
upon the little rock beside the well, while 
the old hag took her fair hand within 
her own skinny fingers and plunged it 
rudely in the well. 

««here, drink,” said she, offering me 
the fair palm, through which the clear 
water was running rapidly, while she 
chanted rather than spoke the rude rhyme 
that follows : 


“By the setting sun, 
The flowing sea, 
The waters that run, 
I swear to thee 
That my faith shall be true, as this moment now 
In weal or in woe, wherever, or how, 
So help me, St. Senan, to keep my vow.” 


The last words had scarcely been uttered 
when Louisa, who apparently had been too 
much overcome by terror to hear one word 
the hag muttered, sprang up from the 
stone, her face and neck covered with a 
deep blush, her lip trembling with agita- 
tion, while her eyes were fixedly directed 
toward the’ eld woman with an expression 
of haughty anger. 

«« Ay, ye may look as proud as ye like. 
It’s little I mind ye, in love or in hate. 
Ye are well humbled enough now. And as 
for you,” said she, turning toward me with 
a look of scornful pity—‘‘ you, I wish ye 
joy of your fair swectheart—let her only 
keep her troth like her own mother, and 
ye’ll have a happy heart to sit at your fire- 
side with.” 

The blood fled from Louisa’s cheek asshe 
said this—a deadly paleness spread over her 
features—her lips were bloodless and parted 
—and her hands firmly clenched together 
and pressed against her side, bespoke the 
agony of the moment. It lasted not longer, 
for she fell back fainting and insensible into 
my arms. I bathed her face and temples 
from the well—I called upon her—rubbed 
her hands within my own, and endeavored 
by every means to arouse her but in vain. 
I turned to beg for aid from the woman, 
but she was gone. I again endeavored to 
awake her from the stupor, but she lay 
cold, rigid, and motionless—her features 
had stiffened like a corpse, and showed no 
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touch of life. I shouted aloud for aid; 
but, alas ! we were far from all human habi- 
tations, and the wild cries of the curlew 
were the only sounds that met my ear, or 
the deep rushing of the sea as it broke 
nearer and nearer to where I stood. Asud- 
den pang of horror shot across me as I 
look around and below, and saw no chance 
of aid from any quarter. Already the sun 
was below the horizon, and the gray twi- 
light gave but gloomy indications of all 
around—the sea, too, was making fast— 
-the foam had reached us, and even now 
the salt tide had mingled its water with 
the little spring. No more time was to be 
lost. A projecting point of rock intervened 
between us and the little path by which we 
had descended to the beach, over this the 
spray was now splashing, and its base was 
only to be scen at intervals-between the 
advancing or retiring wave. <A low wail- 
ing sound, like distant wind, was creeping 
over the water, which from time to time 
was curled along the round-backed wave 
with all the threatening aspect of acoming 
storm—the sea-birds' wheeled around in 
circles, waking the echoes with their wild 
notes ; and the heavy swell of the breaking 
sea roared through many a rocky cavern 
with a sad and mournful melody. I threw 
one last look above where the tall beetling 
cliff was lost in the gloom of coming night; 
another on the broad bleak ocean ; and 
then, catching up my companion in my 
arms, set forward. Jor the first few mo- 
ments I felt not my burden. _ My beating 
heart throbbed proudly ; and as I pressed 
her to my bosom, how I nerved myself for 
any coming danger by the thought that. all 
the world to me lay in my arms. Every 
step, however, brought me farther out ; 
the sea, which at first washed only to my 
ankles, now reached my knees; my step 
became unsteady; and -when, for an in- 
stant, I turned one look on her who lay 
still and insensible within my grasp, I felt 
my head reel, and my sight wander, as I 
again looked out on the dark water that 
rolled around us.- We were now near the 
rocky point which, once passed, placed us 
in safety ; and to reach this 1 summoned 
up every effort, Around this the wayes 
had worn a deeper track, and against its 
side they beat and lashed themselves to 
foam, which boiled in broad sheets around. 
A loud cheer from some one on the cliff 
above us turned my glance upwards, and I 
could see lights moving backwards and 
forwards through the darkness, Before I 
could reply to the voice, however, a large 
wave came mantling near, gathering force 
as it approached, and swelling its gigantic 
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mass so as to shut out all besides. I fixed 
myself firmly to resist the shock; and 
slightly bending, opposed my shoulder to 
the mighty roll of water that now towered 
like a wall above us. On it came, till its 
dark crest frowned above our heads. For 
a second or two it seemed to pause, as the 
white curl tipped its breaking hedge, and 
then, with a roll like thunder, broke over 
us. For an instant I held my footing ; at 
length, however, my step tottered—I felt 
myself lifted up, and then hurled headlong 
beneath the swollen volume of water that 
closed above my head. Stunned, but not 
senseless, I grasped my burden closer to my 
heart, and struggled to regain my footing. 
The waye passed inwards as I rose to my 
feet and a sea of boiling foam hissed 
around me. Beyond, all was dim and in-’ 
distinct; a brooding darkness stretched 
toward the sea, and landward the tall cliffs 
were. wrapped in deep shadow, except 
when the light that I saw before flitted 
from place to place, like the dancing wild- 
fire. A loud cheer from on high made me 
suppose that we were perceived ; but my 
attention was turned away by a low moan- 
ing sound that came floating over the 
water; and, as I looked I could see that 
the black surface swelled upwards, as if by 
some mighty force beneath, and rose tow- 
ering into the air. ‘The wave that now 
approached us was much greater than the 
former one, and came thundering on as if 
impatient for its prey. My fear was of be- 
ing carried out to sea, and I looked hastily 
around for some rocky point to hold on by; 
but in vain. The very sands beneath me 
seemed moving and shifting ; the voice of 
thunder was in my ears, my senses reeled, 
and the thought of death by drowning, 
with all its agony, came oyer me. 

‘©Oh, my poor father! my poor father! ” 
said a low, plaintive voice beside my cheek; 
and the next instant the blood rushed 
warm to my heart. My courage rallied; 
my arm grew nerved and strong ; my foot- 
steps seemed to grasp the very ground; 
and, with a bold and daring spirit, I wait- 
ed for the coming shock. On it eame—a 
mighty flood—-sweeping high above us, as 
we struggled in the midst. The blue water 
moved on unbroken. For a moment or 
two I felt we were borne along with a 
whirlwind speed; then suddenly we touched 
the strand, but only for a second, for the 
returning wave came thundering back, and 
carried us along with it. My senses now 
began to wander : the dark and gloomy sea 
stretched around us; the stars seemed to 
flit to and fro; the roar of water and the 
sounds of human voices were mingled in 


- fere 
a br 


‘ing, to hear the slow, scarce articulate 


e waves with scarce 


sciousness. Just at that moment, when, 
ad of danger posh the gloomy indif- 
nee to life is fast sueceeding, I saw 
ight gleam of light flying rapiglly across 
the water; the shouts of voices reached 
me also, but the words I heard not. Now 
falling beneath, now rising above the 
foamy surface, I struggled on, my only 
strength to press home closer to my 
bosom the form of her my heart was 
filled by ; when, of a sudden, I felt my 
arm rudely grasped on either side, 
rope, too, was thrown around my waist, 
and I was hurried inwards toward the 
shore, amid cries of ‘‘ All safe ! all safe! 
Not too fast there!” A dreary indis- 
tinctness of what followed ‘even still 
haunts my mind. <A huge wood fire upon 
the beach—the figures of the fishermen— 
the country people passing hither and 
thither—the tumult of yoices—and a rude 
chair in which lay a pale, half-fainting 
form. The rest I know not. 

It was dark—so dark I could noé see the 
persons that moved beside me. As we 
passed along the grassy turf in silence, I 
held a soft hand in mine, and a fair cheek 
rested on my shoulder, while masses of 
long and dripping hair fell on my neck and 
bosom. Carried by two stout peasant fish- 
ermen in a chair, Louisa Bellew, faint but 
conscious of the danger past, was borne 
homeward. I walked beside her, my heart 
too full for words. Aloud wild cheer burst 
suddenly forth, and a bright gleam of light 
aroused me from my trance of happiness. 
The steps were crowded with people—the 
large hall so full we scarce could force our 
way. The door of the parlor was now 
thrown open, and there sat the pale, gaunt 
figure of the old man; his eyes staring 
wildly, and his lips parted ; his hands rest- 
ing on each arm of his chair, but all still 
and motionless. Bursting from those that 
carried her, she sprang toward him with 
a cry ; but ere she reached his arms he had 
fallen from his seat to his knees, and with 
his hands clasped above his head, and up- 
turned eyes, poured forth his prayer to 
God. Sinking to his side, she twined her | 
hands with his; and, as if moved by the | 
magic of the scene, the crowd fell to their | 
knees, and joined in the thanksgiving. It) 
was a moment of deep and touching feel-| 


| 
words of that old man, who turned from | 


the sight of her. his heart treasu 
thank the great Father of Merey, w 
not left him childless in his age— 


the low sobs of those around as they strove | ven’s sake 
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| prise ; while, 


red to) bruised 
ho had| ‘The rocks 
to mark| «And she, father—what of her, for hea- 


wn 


to stifle them ; while tears coursed 


the h and, Meokbes sr-beaten cheeks of 
‘4 humble poverty, as they muttered to them- 


selves their heartfelt thanks for her pre- 
servation. ‘There was a pause. The old 
man turned hig eyes upon his child, and 
like a dammed-up torrent breaking forth, 
the warm tears gushed out, and, with 
ery of ‘‘My own, my only one!” he fell 
upon her neck and wept. 

Tcould hear no more. Springing to my 
feet, I dashed through the hall, and, re- 
sisting every effort to detain me, rushed 
down the steps and gained the lawn, Once 
there alone, 1 sank down upon the sward, 
and poured forth my heart in tears of hap- 
piness. 


ae 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR MEETING. 


I MADE many ineffectual efforts to awake 
in the morning after my adventure. Fa- 
tigue and exhaustion, which seem always 
heaviest when incurred by danger, had com- 
pletely worn. me out, and scarcely had I 
succeeded in opening my eyes and mutter- 
ing some broken words, ere again I dropped 
off to sleep, soundly and without a dream. 

It was late in the afternoon when at 
length I sat up in my bed and looked about 
me. A gentle hand suddenly fell upon my 
shoulder, and a low voice, which I at once 
recognized as Father Tom’s, whispered,— 

«There now, my dear fellow, lie down 
again. You must not stir for a couple of 
hours yet.” 

I looked at him fixedly for a moment, 
and, as I clasped his hand in mine, agked,— 

<‘ How is she, father ?” 

Scarcely were the words spoken when I 
felt a burning blush upon my cheek. It was 
the confidence of months long that found 
vent in one second—the pent-up secret of 
my heart that burst from me unconscious- 


ly, and I hid my face upon the pillow, and 


felt as though I had betrayed her. 

«‘Well—quite well,” said the old man, 
as he pressed my hand forcibly in his own. 
‘But let us not speak now. You must 
take more rest, and then have your arm 
looked to. I believe you have forgotten 
all about it.” 

«My arm!” repeated I, in some sur- 
turning down the clothes, 
I perceived that my right arm was sorely 
, and swollen to an immense $1Z@. 
have done this,” muttered I. 
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‘* Be calm, or I must leave you,” said the 
priest. .‘‘I said before that she was well. 
Poor boy!” iy 

There was something so touching in the 
tone of the last words that, without .my 
knowing why, I felt a kind of creeping 
fear pass across me, and a dread of some 
unknown evil steal over me. — 

‘‘Father,” said I, springing up and 
grasping him with both my hands, while 
the pain of my wounded arm shot through 
my very heart, “you are an honest man, 
and you are a man of God—you would not 
tell mea lie. Isshe well?” The big drop 
fell from my brow as I spoke. 

He clasped his hands fervently together 
as he replied, in a voice tremulous with 
agitation, — 

. “1 never told a lie.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and I lay 
down in my bed with a mind relieved, but 
not at rest. 

Alas, how hard it is to be happy! The 
casualties of this world come on like 
wayes, one succeeding the other. We may 
escape the heavy roll of the mighty ocean, 
and be wrecked in the still, smooth waters 
of the land-locked bay. We dread the 
storm and the hurricane, and we forget 
how many have perished within sight of 
shore. But yet a secret fear is ever pres- 
ent with us when danger hovers near ; and 
this sense of some impending evil it was 
which now darkened me, and whispered 
me to be prepared. 

I lay for some time sunk in my reflec- 
tions, and when I looked up, the priest was 
gone. A letter had fallen on the ground, 
as if by accident, and I rose to place it on 
my table, when, to my surprise, I found it 
addre@gsed to myself. It was marked, ‘On 
his Majesty’s Service,” and ran thus :— 


‘*Str,—I have received his excellency’s 
orders to inform you, that unless you, on 
receipt of the present letter, at once return 
to your duty as a member of the staff, 
that your name will be erased from the 
list, and the vacancy immediately filled 
up. 

““T haye the honor to be, etc., ete., 

‘Henry Howarp.” 

“Dublin Castle.” 


What could have caused the great alter- 
ation in his excellency’s feelings that this 
order evinced I could not conceive, and 
felt hurt and indignant at the tone of a 
letter which came on me so completely by 
surprise. I knew, however, how much my 
father looked to my strict obedience to 
every call of duty, and resolved that, come 
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what would, I should at once resume my 
position on the duke’s staff. 

These were but momentary reflections. 
My thoughts recurred at once to where my 
heart was dwelling—with her whose ver 
image lived with me. Try how I would, 
could think of no pleasure in which she 
took not part—imagine no scheme of life 
in which she was not concerned. .Ambi- 
tion had lost its charm ; the path of glory 
I had longed to tread, I felt now as noth- 
ing beside that heather-walk which led me 
toward her; and if J were to haye chosen 
between the most brilliant career, high sta- 
tion, influence, and fortune could bestow, 
and the lowly condition of a dweller in 
these wild mountain solitudes, I felt that 
not a moment of hesitation or doubt would 
mark my decision. 

There was a kind of heroism in the re- 
linquishing all the blandishments of for- 
tune, all the seductions of the brillant 
world, for one whose peaceful and humble 
life strayed not beyond the limits of these 
rugged mountains ; and this had its charm. 
There were times when I loved to ask my- 
self whether Louisa Bellew would not, 
even amid all the splendor and display 
of London life, be as much admired and 
courted as the most acknowledged of 
beauty’s daughters ; now I turned rather 
to the thought of how far happier arid bet- 
ter it was to know that a nature so unhack- 
neyed, a heart so rich in its own emotions, 
was never to be exposed to the coarse col- 
lision of society, and all the hardened hy- 
pocrisy of the world. 

My own lot, too, how many more 
chances of happiness did it not present as 
I looked at the few weeks of the past, and 
thought of whole years thus gliding away, 
loving and beloved. A kind of stir, and the 
sound of voices beneath my window, broke 
my musings, and I rose and looked out. 
It proceeded from the young girl and 
the country lad who formed the priest’s 
household. They were talking together 
before the door, and pointing in the direc- 
tion of the high road, where a cloud of 
dust had marked the passage of some car- 
riage, an event rare enough to attract at- 
tention in these wild districts. 

*‘And did his reverence say that the 
captain was to be kept in bed till he came . 
back ?” 

** Ah, then, sure, he knew well enough,” , 
said Biddy, ‘‘ that the young man would 
be up and off to the castle the moment he 
was able to walk—ay, and maybe, before it 
itoo. ‘Troth, Patsey, it’s what I’m think- 
ing, there’s nobody knows. how to court 
like a raal gentleman.” 


i. 
on * 


half 


‘Och, botheration,” said Patsey, with 
an offended toss of his head, and a look of 
malice. . 

«¢ Paix, you may look how you like, but 


it’s truth I’m telling ye. They know how 


to doit. It isn’t winking at a body, nor 
putting their great rough arms round their 
neck ; but it’s a quiet, mannerly, dacent 
way they have, and soothering voice, and 
a look undher their eyes, as much as tosay, 
‘Maybe you wouldn’t now.’ ” 

«‘Troth, Biddy,” said Patsey, sharply, 
“it strikes me that you know more of their 
ways than is just convanient—eh, do you 
understand me now ?” 

‘Well, and if I do,” replied Biddy, 
“there’s no one can be evenen it to you, 
for I’m sure it wasn’t you taught me.” 

‘*Ye want to provoke me,” said the 
young man, rising, and evidently more an- 
noyed than he felt disposed to confess ; 
<<‘ but faix, Pl keep my temper. It’s not 
after speaking to his reverence, and buying 
a cow and a dresser, that I’m going to 
break it off.” 

“ Heigh-ho !” said Biddy, as she adjust- 
ed acurl that was most coquettishly half 
falling across her eyes ; “‘ sure there’s many 
a slip betune the cup and the lip, as the 
poor dear young gentleman will find out 
when he wakes.” 

A cold fear ran through me as I heard 
these words, and the prestntiment of some 
mishap, that for a few moments | had been 
forgetting, now came back in double force. 
I set about dressing myself in all haste, and 
notwithstanding that my wounded arm in- 
terfered with me at each instant, succeed- 
ed at last in my undertaking. I looked at 
my watch; it was already six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the large mountains were 
throwing their great shadows over the yel- 
low strand. Collecting from what I had 
heard from the priest’s servants that it 
was their intention to detain me in the 
house, I locked my door on leaving the 
room, and stole noiselessly down the stairs, 
crossed the little garden, and passing 
through the beech hedge, soon found my- 
self upon the mountain path, My pace 
quickened as I breasted the hill-side ; my 
eyes firmly fixed upon the tall towers of 
the old castle, as they stood proudly top- 
ping the dense foliage of the oak trees. 
Like some mariner who gazes on the long- 
wished-for beacon that tells of home and 
friends, so I bent my steadfast looks to that 
one object, and conjured up many a pic- 
ture to myself of the scene that might be 
at that moment enacting there. 
imagined the old man seated, silent and 
motionless, beside the bed where his daugh- 
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ter, overcome with weakness and exhaus- 
tion, still slept, her pale face scarce colored 
by a pinkish stain that marked the last 
trace of feverish excitement ; now I thought 
of her as if stillseated in her own drawing- 
room, at the little window that looked sea- 
ward — looking, perhaps, upon the very 
spot that marked our last night’s adven- 
ture, and, mayhap, blushing at the mem- 
ory: 

‘As I came near the park, I turned from 
the regular approach to a small path which, 
opening. by a wicket, led to a little flower- 
garden beside the drawing-room. I had 
not walked many paces when the sound of 
some one, as if sobbing caught my ear. 
stopped to listen, and could distinctly hear 
the low,-broken voice of grief quite near 
me. My mind was in that excited state 
that every breeze that rustled, every leaf 
that stirred, thrilled through my heart ; 
the same dread of something, I knew not 
what, that agitated me as I awoke, came 
fresh upon me, and a cold tremor crept 
over me. The next moment I sprang for- 
ward, and, as I turned the angle of the 
walk, beheld, with what relief of heart, ” 
that the cries proceeded from a little child, 
who, seated in the grass, was weeping bit- 
terly. It was a boy of scarce ten years old 
that Louisa used to employ about the gar- 
den, rather to amuse the little fellow, to 
whom she had taken a liking, than for the 
sake of services, which at the best were 
scarcely harmless. 

‘Well, Billy,” said I, “what has hap- 
pened to you, my boy? Have you fallen 
and hurt yourself ?” 

“Na,” was the reply; and, sinking his 
head between his knees, he sobbed more 
bitterly than ever. ® 

‘Has Miss Loo been angry with you, 
then ?” 

«Na, na,” was the only answer, as he 
poured forth a flood of tears. 

“ Come, come, my little man, what is it? 
Tell me, and perhaps we can set it all to 
rights.” 

«Gone | gone away forever!” cried the 
child, as a burst of pent-up agony broke 
from him ; and he cried as though his very 
heart would break. 

Again my terrible foreboding crossed 
my mind, and, waiting to ask another ques- 
tion, I rushed forward, cleared the little 
fence of the flower-garden at a spring, and 
stood within a few yards of the window. 
It lay open as usual; the large china vase 
of moss-roses that she had plucked the 
evening before, stood on the little table 
beside it. 1 stopped for an instant to 
breathe; the beating of my heart was so 
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painful, that I pressed se hand upon my 
side. At that instant I had given my life 
to have heard her voice—but for one single 
word I had bartered my heart’s blood ; but 
all was as hushed and still as midnight. 
I thought I did hear something like a sigh 
—yes—and I now could distinctly hear the 
rustling sound of some one as if turning 
in a chair. Sir Simon Bellew, for some 
cause or other, I knew never came into 
that room. I listened again—yes !—and 
now, too, I could see the shadow of a fig- 
ure on the floor. I sprang forward to the 
window, and cried out, ‘* Louisa!” The 
next instant I was in the room, and my 
eyes’ fell full upon the figure of—Ulick 
Burke! Seated in a deep arm-chair, his 
leg resting on a low stool, he was reclin- 
ing at half-length, his face pale as death, 
and his very lips blanched, but then there 
rested. on the mouth the same curl of in- 
solent mockery that marked it when first 
we met. 

** Disappointed, I fear, sir,” said he, in 
a tone which, however weakened by sick- 

ness, had lost nothing of its sneering bit- 
terness. 

*“T confess, sir,” said I, confusedly, 
‘that this is a pleasure I had not antici- 
pated.” 

**Nor I either, sir,” replied he, with a 
dark frown. ‘‘ Had I been able to have 
rung the bell before, the letter that lies 
there should have been sent to you, and 
might have spared both of us this ‘pleas- 
ure,’ as you are good enough to call it.” 

“A letter for me!” said I, eagerly ; 
then, half ashamed of my own emotion, 
and not indifferent to the sickly and ap- 
parently dying form before me, I hesitated, 
and added, “I trust that you are recover- 
ing from the effects of your wound.” 

**Damn the wound, sir! don’t speak to 
me about it! You never came here for 
that, I suppose. ‘Take your letter, sir !” 
A purple flush here colored his features, 
as though some pang of agonizing pain 
had shot through him, and his livid lip 
quivered with passion. ‘Take your let- 
ter, sir!” and he threw it toward me as 
he spoke. I stood amazed and thunder- 
struck at this sudden outbreak of anger, 
and for a second or two could not recover 
myself to speak. 

‘You mistake me,” 

“Mistake you! 


said I. 

No, confound’ me, I 
don’t mistake you! I know you well and 
thoroughly! But you mistake me—ay, 
and damnably toc—if you suppose that, 
because I’m crippled here, this insolence 
shall pass unpunished ! Who but a coward, 
sir, would come thus, to taunt a man like 
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me? Yes, sir, a coward! IT spoke it—I 
said it—would you like to hear it over 
again ?—or, if you don’t like it, the reme- 
ay is near you—nearer than you think. 
There are two pistols in that case—both 
loaded with ball; take your choice, and 
your own distance, and here, where we are, 
let _us finish this quarrel; for, mark me,” 
and here his brow darkened till the veins, 
swelled and knotted in his forehead, 
looked like indigo—‘* mark me, the ac- 
count shall be closed one day or other !” 

I saw at once that he had lashed his 
fury up to an ungovernable pitch, and 
that to speak to him was only to increase 
his passion, so I stooped down without 
saying a word, and took up the letter that 
lay at my feet. 

“Tam waiting your reply, sir,” said he, 
with a low voice, subdued by an inward 
effort into a seeming quietness of tone. 

*“You cannot imagine,” said I, mildly, 
“that I could accept of such a challenge 
as this, nor fight with a man who cannot 
leave his chair ?” 

** And who has made me s0, sir? Who 
has made me a paralytic thing for life ? 
But, if that be all, give me your arm, and 
help me through that window—place me 
against that yew-tree, yonder. I can stand 
well enough. You won’t—you refuse me 
this? Oh, coward ! coward! You grow 
pale and red again! Let your white lip 
mutter, and your nails eat into your hands 
with passion! Your heart is eraven—and 
you know it !” 

Shall I dare to own it ? For an instant 
or two my resolution tottered, and inyol- 
untarily my eyes turned to the pistol-case 
upon the table beside me. He caught the 
look, and in a tone of triumphant exulta- 
tion, cried out,— 

** Bravo ! bravo! What! you hesitate 
again ? Oh, that*this should not be be- 
fore the world !—in some open and public 
place !—that men should not look on and 
see us here !” 

**T leave you, sir,” said’ I, sternly, 
“thankful, for your sake, at least, that 
this is not before the world.” 

“Stop, sir—stop!” cried he, hoarse 
with rage. “‘ Ring that bell!” 

I hesitated, and he called out again, 
** Ring that bell, sir !” 

I approached the chimney, and did as 
he desired. The butler immediately made 
his appearance. 

“ Nicholas,” cried the sick man, “ bring 
in the servants—bring them in here ; you 
hear me well. Iwant to show them some- 
thing they have never seen: Go!” 

The man disappeared at once, and as I 
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met the scowling look of hate that fixed 
its glare upon me, once more I felt. myself 
wayer. The struggle was but ohenlanty 
I sprang to the window, and leaped into 
the garden. A loud curse broke from 
Burke as I did so; acry of disap inted 
wrath, like the yell of a famished wolf, 
followed. The next moment I was beyond 
the reach of his insolence and his invec- 
tive. 
The passionate excitement of the mo- 
ment over, my first determination was to 
gain the approach, and return to the house 
by the hall-door; my next, to break the 
seal of the letter which I held in my hand, 
and see if its contents might. not throw 
some light upon the events which somehow 
I felt were thickening around me, but of 
whose nature and import I knew nothing. 
The address was written in a stiff, old- 
fashioned hand, but the large seal bore the 
arms of the Bellew family, and left no 
doubt upon my mind that it had come 
from Sir Simon. I opened it with a trem- 
bling and throbbing heart, and read as 
follows :— 


“My pEAR Srr,—The event of last 
night has called back upon a failing and 
broken memory the darkest hour of a long 
and blighted life, and made the old man, 
whose steadfast gaze looked onward to the 
tomb, turn once backward to behold the 
deepest affliction of his days—misfortune, 
crime, remorse. I cannot, even now, while 
already the very shadow of death is on 
me, recount the sad story I allude to ; 
enough for the object I have in view if I 
say, that where I once owed the life of one 
I held dearest in life, the hand that saved 
lived to steal, and the voice that blessed 
me was perjured and forsworn ; since that 
hour I have never received a service of a 
fellow-mortal, until the hour when you 
rescued my child. And oh ! loving her as 
I do—wrapped up as my soul is in her im- 
age—I could have borne better to see her 
cold and dripping corse laid down beside 
me, than to behold her, as I have done, in 
your arms. You ust never meet more. 
The dreadful anticipation of long suffering 
years is creeping stronger and stronger 
upon me; and I feel in my inmost heart 
that I am reserved for another and a last 
bereavement ere I die. 

<‘ We shall have left before this letter 
reaches you. You may, perhaps, hear the 
place of our refuge—for such it is—but I 
trust that to your feelings as a gentleman 
and a man of honor, I can appeal, in the 
certain confidence that you will not abuse 
my faith—you will not follow us. 
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‘“T know not what I have written, nor 
dare I read_it again, Already my tears 
have dimmed my eyes, and are falling on 
the paper, so let me bid you farewell—an 
eternal farewell. My nephew has arrived 
here. I have not seen him, nor shall I: 
but he will forward this letter to you after 
our departure, 

Yours et? 
“8, BELLEW.” 


The first stunning feeling past, I looked 
around me to see if it were not some hor- 
rid dream, and the whole events but the 
frightful deception of a sleeping fancy. 
But bit by bit the entire truth broke upon 
me—the full tide of sorrow rushed in upon 
my heart. The letter I could not compre- 
hend further than that some deep affliction 
had been recalled by my late adventure. 
But then the words of the hag—the brief, 
half-uttered intimations of the priest— 
came to my memory. ‘Her mother!” 
said I; ‘‘ what of her mother ?”. I remem- 
bered Louisa had never mentioned, nor 
even alluded to her; and now a thousand 
suspicions crossed my mind, which all 
gave way before my own sense of bereave- 
ment, and the desolation and desertion I 
felt in my own heart. I threw myself up- 
on the ground where she walked so often 
beside me, and burst into tears. But a 
few brief hours, and how surrounded by 
visions of happiness and love. Now, be- 
reft of everything, what charm had life 
for me! How valueless, how worthless 
did allseem! The evening sun I loved to 
gaze on, the bright flowers, the ‘waving 
grass, the low:murmur of the breaking 
surf, that stole like music over the happy 
sense, were now but gloomy things or dis- 
cordant sounds. ‘Ihe very high and holy 
thoughts that used to stir within me were 
changed to fierce and wrathful passions, 
or the low drooping of despair. It was 
night—still and starry night—when I arose 
and wended my way toward the priest’s 
cottage. 


————— 


CHAPTER XU. 
THE PRIEST’S KITCHEN. 


Tag candles wore burning brightly, and 
the cheerful bog fire was blazing on the 
hearth, as | drew near the window of the 
priest’s cottage ; but yet there was no one 
ia the room. ‘The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob, and the room had all 
that careful look of watchful attention 
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bestowed upon it that showed the zeal of 
his little household. . 

Uncertain how I should meet him—ho 
far explain. the affliction that had fallen on 
me—I walked for some time up and down 
before the door; at length I wandered to 
the back of the house, and passing the 
little stable, I remarked that the pony was 
absent. The. priest had not returned, 
perhaps, since. morning—perhaps he had 
gone some distance off—in all likelihood 
accompanied the Bellews. Again the few 
words he had spoken that morning re- 
curred to me, and I pondered in silence 
over their meaning. As I thus mused, a 
strong flood of mellow light attracted me, 
as it fell in a broad stream across the little 
paved court, and I now saw that it came 
from the kitchen. I drew near the win- 
dow in silence, and: looked im; before the 
large turf fire were seated three. persons— 
two of them, who sat in the shining light, 
I at once recognized asthe servants, but 
the third was concealed in the shadow of 
the chimney, and I could only trace the 
outline of his figure against the blaze ; I 
was not long, however, in doubt as to his 
identity. 

**Seemingly, then, you’re a great tray- 
eler,”” said Patsey, the priest’s man, ad- 
dressing the unknown. 

A long whiff of smoke, patiently emitted, 
and g polite wave of the hand in assent, 
was the reply. 

‘And how far did you come to-day, 
ay I might be so bould ?” said Mary. - 

‘*From the cross of Kiltermon, beyond 
Gurtmore, my darling ;- and sure it is a 
real pleasure and a delight:to come so far 
to see as pretty a crayture as yourself”— 
here Patsey looked a little put out, and 
Mary gave a half-smile of encouragement 
—‘‘for,” continued the other, breaking 
into a song,— : 


‘‘ Though I love a fox in a cover to find, 
When the clouds is low, with a sou’-west wind, 
Faix, a pretty girl is as much to my mind 
As the tally-high-ho of a morning.” 


I need scarcely say that the finale of this 
rude verse was given in a way that only 
Tipperary Joe could accomplish, as he con- 
tinued : 


“‘ And just show me one with an instep high, 
A saucy look and a roguish eye, 
Who’d smile ten times for once she’d sigh, 
And I’m her slave till morning,” 


“And that’s yoursel’, devil a less—ye 
ho, ye ho, tally-ho!—I hope the family 
isn’t in bed?” 
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‘‘Troth, seemingly,” said Patsy in a. 
tone of evident pique, ‘‘it would distress 
you little av they were: you seem migh'y 
well accustomed to making yourself at 
home.” Res ag 

«‘ And why wouldn’t the young man ?” 
said Mary, apparently well pleased to en- 
courage a little jealousy on the part of her 
lover, ‘‘and no harm neither. And ye do 
be always with the hounds, sir?” 

“Yes, miss, that’s what I be doing ; but 
I wonder what’s keeping the captain—l’ve 
a letter here for him, that I know ought 
to have no delay. I ran all the way 
for fourteen miles over Mey’nacurraghew 
mountain, to be here quick with it.” 

I opened the door as I heard this, and 
entered the kitchen. | 

‘* Hurroo! by the mortial,” cried Joe, 
with one of his wild shouts, ‘‘ it’s himself. 
Arrah, darlin’, how is every bit in your 
skin ?” 

<« Well, Joe, my poor fellow, I’m delight- 
ed to see you safe and sound once more. 
Many a day have I reproached myself for 
the way you suffered for my sake, and for 
the manner I left you.” 

‘‘There’s only one thing you have any 
rayson to grieve over,” said the poor fel- 
low, as the tears started to his eyes, and 
rolled in heavy drops down his cheeks, 
‘and here it is.” 

As he spoke, he drew from his bosom a 
little green silk purse, half filled with gold. 

‘‘ Ah! Captain, jewel, why wouldn’t you 
let a poor fellow taste happiness his own 
way ? Is it because I had no shoes on 
me, that I hadn’t any pride in my heart ? 
and is it because I wasn’t rich that you 
wouldn’t let me be a friend to you, just to 
myself alone ? Oh! little as we know of 
grand people and their ways, troth, they 
don’t see our hearts half as plain. See, 
now, I’d rather you’d have come up to the 
bed that morning and left me your curse 
—ay, devil a less than that purse of money, 
and it wouldn’t do me as much harm,” 

He dropped his head as he spoke, and 
his arm fell listlessly to his side, while he 
stood mute and sorrow-struck before me. 

“Come, Joe,” said I, holding out my 
hand to him—‘‘ come, Joe, forgive me. If 
I don’t know better, remember we were 
only new acquaintances at that time—from 
this hour we are more.” 

The words seemed to act like a spell up- 
on him ; he stood proudly up, and his eyes 
flashed with their wildest glare, while, seiz- 
ing my hand, he pressed it to his lips, and 
called out,— 

‘‘While there’s a drop in my heart, 
darlin’—” 


e a letter for: ’ said I, glad 
to turn the channel of oth our thoughts. 
“cy did you get it a Fic 


ve 


ing beside the staff, among all the 
grand generals and the quality, near the 
islittinint Bhdak tant cngnbane 
cers say, ‘If I knew where to write to 
him, I'd certainly do so; but he has never 
written to any of us sinee his duel.’ ‘Ah,’ 
said anot rer, ‘ Hinton’s an odd fellow that 
way.’ ‘Tt .e minit I heard the name, I up 
and se d to him, ‘ Write the letter, and I’ll 
bring .t, and bring ye an.answer beside, av 
ye want it! berAy ry 
<©* And who the devil are you ?’ said 


«««'Proth,’ said I, ‘there’s more on this 
race knows me nor yourself, fine as you 


are” And they all began laughing at this. 
in the, 


—for the officer grew mighty re 
face, and was angry—and what he was go- 
ing to say it’s hard to tell, for just then 
Lord Clonmel called out,— 

** «Sure it’s Tipperary Joe himself; be- 
gau, every one knows him. Here, Joe, I 
owe you half-a-crown since last meeting at 
the Lough.’ 

‘¢* Waix, you do,’ says I, ‘and,ten shil- 
lings to the back of it, for Lanty Cassan’s 
mare that I hired to bring you home when 
you staked the horse—you never paid it 
since.’ And then there was another laugh; 
but the end of it all was, he writ a bit. of a 
note where he was on horseback, with a 
pencil, and here it is.” 

So saying, he produced asmall crumpled 
piece of paper, in which I could with some 
difficulty trace the following lines :— 


“Dear Jack,—If the fool who bears 
this ever arrives with it, come back at once. 
Your friends in England have been worry- 
i: g the D— to command your return to 

‘duty ; and there are stories afloat about 
your western doings that your presence 
here can alone contradict. 
«Yours, 
“¢ J. Horton.” 


It needed not a second for me to make 
up my mind as to my future course, and [ 
said,— 

‘< How can I reach Limerick the short- 
est way ?” 

<“*T know a short cut,” said Joe, ‘‘and 
if we could get a pony, I’d bring you over 
the mountain before to-morrow even- 
ing.” 

«And you,” said I—‘‘ how are you to 
go 272 
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i rae my feet, to be sure ; how else would: 


Wank box ‘ ei} Dah 
Jispatching Joe, in company with Pat- 
sey, in search of a pony to carry me over 


I was 
rever. , : 
t was only then, asT threw myself upon 
aseat, alone and in solitude, that Ifelt the 
full force of all my sorrow—the blight that 
had fallen on my dearest hopes, and the 
blank, bleak prospect of life before me. 
Sir Simon Bellew’s letter I read over once 
more; but now the mystery it contained 
had lost all interest for me, and I had only 
thoughts for my own affliction. Sudden- 
ly, a deep: burning spot glowed on m} 
cheek, as Fs omembors 1 my interview with 
Ulick Burke, and I sprang to my legs, and, 
for a second or two felt undecided whether 
I would not. give him the opportunity he 
so longed for. It was but asecond, and my 
better reason came back; and I blushed even. 
deeper with shame than I did with passion. 
Calming myself with a mighty effort, I 
endeavored to pen a few lines to my wor- 
thy and kind friend, Father Loftus, T’ 
dared not tell him the real cause of my de- 
parture, though, indeed, I gnessed from his 
absence that he had accompanied the Bel- 
lews, and. but simply spoke of my return 
to duty as imperative, and my regret that 
after such proofs of his friendship I could 
not shake his hand at parting. The con- 
tinued flurry of my feelings doubtless made 
this a very confused and inexplicit docu- 
ment ; but I could dono better. In fact, 
the conviction I had long been laboring 
under, but never could thoroughly appre- 
ciate, broke on me at the moment. It was 
this : the sudden vicissitudes of every-day 
life in Ireland are sadly unsuited to our 
English natures and habits of thought and 
action. ‘These changes from grave to ga 
—these outbreaks of high-souled enthusi- 
asm, followed by dark reflective traits of 
brooding thought—these noble impulses of 
good—these events of more than tragic 
horror—demand a changeful, even a for- 
getful temperament to bear them; and 
while the Irishman rises or. falls with every 
emergency of his fate, with us impressions 
are eating deeper and deeper into our 
hearts, and we become sad, and thought- 
ful, and prematurely old. ‘Thus, at, least, 
did I feel, and seemed to myself as though 
very many years had passed over me since 
I had left my father’s house. The tramp 
of feet, and the sounds of speaking and 
laughter outside, interrupted my musings, 
and I heard my friend Joe caroling at the 
top of his voice,— 


now shant tg, pane, my 
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And the huntsman one that was broken-kneed; ‘i 


ther Fitz had a wiry weed, | 
si his tallyehigh ho pp she ORD 
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“Faith, and you're a great beast entire- 
ly, and one might dance a jig on your 
back, and leave room for the piper he- 
eae <t 
moonlight beheld the party leading up a 
short, rugged-looking pony, whose breadth 


of beam and square proportions fully justi-| 


fied all Joe’s enconiums, . 
“Have you bought this pony for me, 
Joe ?” cried I. «-, fe 
_ No, sir, only borrowed him. He’ll 
take you up to Wheley’s mills, where we'll 
get Andy’s mare to-morrow morning.” 
~ © Borrowed him ? ” 
s°'Yes.” 
“¢ Where’s his owner ?” 
*He’s in bed, where he ought to be. I 
totld him through the door who it was for, 
and that he needn’t get up, as I’d find the 
ways of the place myself, and ye see so I 


did.” 
Why, he 


«Told him who it was for! 
never heard of me in his life.” 

‘Devil may care; sure you're the 
priest’s friend ; and who has a better war- 
rant for everything in the place? Don’t 
you know the song,— 


“< And Father Fitz had no cows nor sheep, 
And the devil a hen or pig to keep; - 
But a pleasanter house to dine or sleep 

You'd never find till morning. 


«¢ «Hoy Molly,’ says he, ‘if the fowls be few, 
T’ve only one counsel to give to you : 
There’s hens hard by—go ‘‘ kill for two,” 

For I’ve a friend till morning.’ 


By the rock of Cashel, it ’ud be a hard 
case av a priest was to want. Look how| 
the ould saddle fits him—faix, ye’d think he | 
was made for it.” 

I am not quite sure that I felt all Joe’s 
enthusiasm for.the beast’s perfections ; nor 
did the old yeomanry “ demi-pique,” with | 
its brass mountings and holsters, increase 
my admiration. ‘Too happy, however, to 
leave a spot where all my recollections 
were now turned to gloom and despond- 
ence, I packed my few traps and was soon 
ready for the road. 

It was not without a gulping feeling in 
my throat, and a kind of suffocating oppres- 
sion at my heart, that I turned from the 
little room where, in happier times, I had 
spent so many pleasant’ hours; and, bid- 
ding a last good bye to the priest’s house- 


jescortea by Joe, who held the de- . 
jscended the hill, and ‘soon found myself 


opened the window, and in the bright] - 


hold, told them to say to Father Tom how 
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sad I felt at leaving before he returned. 
This done, I mounted the little ie y, and, 
bridle, de- 
by the little rivulet that murmured along 
i ie steep glen through which our path was 
Fag Ve ene ae ee = 


CHAPTER XL. 


TIPPERARY JOE. 


Bothy 


T nave already passingly alluded to Joe’s 
conversational powers ; and certainly they 


were exercised on this occasion with a 


more than common ability, either taking 
my silence as a suggestion for him to speak 
—or, perhaps, and more probably, per- 
ceiving that some deep depression was over 
me—the kind-hearted fellow poured forth 
his stores of song and legend without ceas- 
ing. Now amusing me by his wild and 
fitful snatehes of old ballads—now narrat- 
ing in his simple but touching eloquence 
some bygone story of thrilling interest—the 
long hours of the night passed over, and at 
daybreak we found ourselves descending 
the mountain toward a large and culti- 
vated valley, in which I could faintly dis- 
tinguish in the misty distance the little 
mill where our relay was to be found. 

I stopped for a few minutes to gaze upon 
the scene before me. It was one of those 
peaceful landscapes of rural beauty, which 
beam more of soothing‘influence upon the 
sorrow-struck heart than the softest voice 
of consolation. Unlike the works of man, 
they speak directly to our souls, while they 
appeal to our reason ; and the truth comes 
forced upon us, that we alone must not re- 
pine. A broad and richly cultivated val- 
ley, bounded by mountains whose sides 
were clothed with deep wood—a stream, 
whose wayward course watered every por- ° 
tion of the plain was seen now flowing 
among the grassy meadows, or peeping 
from the alders that lined the banks. The 
heavy mist of morning was rolling lazily up 
the mountain-side ; and beneath its gray 
mantle the rich green of pasture and 
meadow land was breaking forth, dotted 
with cattle and sheep. As I looked, Joe 
knelt down and placed his ear upon the 
ground, and seemed for some minutes ab- 
sorbed in listening. Then suddenly spring- 
ing up, he cried out,— 

«The mill isn’t going to-day—I wonder 
what’s the matter. I hope Andy isn’t 
sick.” 

A shade of sorrow came over his wild 
features, as he muttered between his teeth 
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the verse of some old song, of which I could 


but catch the last two lines? 
Par ee oe friends ia lerana’s d the dying, 
_ Who wouldn’t niet heed ei nico te ee 


“ Ay,” cried he aloud, as his eye glistened 
with an unnatural luster, ‘‘ better be poor 
Tipperary Joe, without house or home, 
father or mother, sister or friend, and when 
the time comes, run to earth, without a wet 
eye after him.” 

“Come, come, Joe, you have many a 
friend ; and when you count them over, 
don’t forget me in the reckoning.” 


** Whist, whist,” he whispered in a low, 
voice, as if fearful of being overheard ; |. 


‘* don’t say that—them’s dangerous words.” 
I turned toward him with astonishment, 
and perceived that his whole countenance 
had undergone a striking change. The gay 
and laughing look had gone ; the bright 
color had left his cheek ; and a cold ghastly 
paleness was spread over his features ; and 
as he cast a hurried and stealthy look around 
him, I could mark that some secret fear was 
working within him. 

‘What is it, Joe?” said 1; 
matter ? Are you ill ?” 

““No,” said he, in a tone scarce audible, 
‘*no; but you frightened me just now, 
when you called me your friend.” 

<* How could that frighten you, my poor 
fellow ?” 

« T’'}l tell you—that’s what they called my 
father—they said he was friendly with the 
gentlemen, and signs on it.” He paused, 
and his eye became rooted to the ground, 
as if on some object there from which he 
could not turnhis gaze. ‘‘ Yes, I mind it 
well—we were sitting by the fire in the 
guard-room all alone by ourselves— the 
troops was away. I don’t know where— 
when we heard the tramp of men march- 
. ing, but not regular, but coming as if they 
didn’t care how, and horses and carts rat- 
tling and rumbling among them. 

«<¢Thim’s the boys,’ says my father. 
‘Give me that ould cockade there, till I 
stick it in my cap, and reach me over the 
fiddle, till I rise a tune for them,’ 

‘©T mind little more till we was march- 
ing at the head of them through the town, 
down toward the new college that was 
building —it’s Maynooth I’m_ speaking 
about—and then we turned to the left, my 
father scraping away all. the time every 
tune he thought they’d like ; and if now and 
then by mistake he’d play anything that 
did not plaze them, they’d damn and blast 


is what’s the 


| devil a lie on it, but I will? 


him with the dreadfullest curses, and stick 
a pike into him, till the blood would come 


Sie 
running down his back; and then my fa- 
ther would ery out,— ait fee 

“Pil tell my friends on you for this— 

‘At last we came to the Duke’s wall, 
and then my father sat down on the road- 
side, and cried out that he wouldn’t go a 
step farther, for I was crying away with 
sore feet at the pace we were going, and 
asking every minute to be let sit down to 
rest myself. a 

‘<< Look at the child,’ says he, ‘his feet’s 
all bleeding.’ 

‘“¢Ye have only a little farther to go, 
says one of them that had cross-belts on, 
and a green sash about him. 

«<The divil resave another step,’ says 
my father. 

<¢« Tell Billy to play us the ‘‘ The Farm- 
er’s Daughter” before he goes,’ says one in 
the crowd. 

“<«Vd rather hear the 
Bowld Fox,”’ says another. 

<< «No, no, ** Baltiorum ! Baltiorum !”? | 
says many more behind. 

- <¢€ Ve shall have them all,’ says my fa- 
ther, ‘and that'll plaze ye.’ 
<< And so he set to, and played the three 
tunes as beautiful as ever ye heard ; and 
when he was done, the man with the belts 

ups and says to him,— 

«*Ye’re a fine hand, Billy, and it’s a 
pity to lose you, and your friends will be 
sorry for you’—and he said this with a grin 
—‘but.take the spade there and diga hole, 
for we must be jogging, it’s nigh day.’ 

‘‘ Well, my father, though. he was tired 
enough, took the spade, and began digging 
as they told him, for he thought to him- 
self, ‘The boys is going to hide the pikes 
and the carbines before they go home.’ 
Well, when he worked half an hour, he 
threw off his coat, and set to again ; and 
at last he grew tired and sat down on the 
side of the big hole, and called out,— 

‘«¢¢Tsn’t it big enough now, boys ?” 

««¢ No,’ says the Captain, ‘nor half.’ 

“So my father set to once more, and 
worked away with all his might, and they 
all stood by, talking and laughing with one 
another. 

«¢* Will it do now ?’ says my father ; 
‘for sure enough I’m clean beat.’ 

‘©¢ Maybe it might,” says one of them : 
‘lie down and see if it’s the length.’ 

“*Well, is it that it’s for?’ says my 
father : ‘faix, I never guessed it was a 
grave. _ And so he took off his cap and lay 
down his full length in the hole. 

«* That’s all right,’ says the others, and 
began with spades and shovels to cover 
him up. At first he laughed away as 
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hearty as the rest; but when the mold 
grew heavy on him, he began to screech 
out to let him up, and then his voice grew 
weaker and fainter, and they waited a 
little, then worked harder, and then came 
a groan, and all was still ; and they patted 
the sods over him and heaped them up ; 
and then they took me and put me in 
the middle of them, and one called out, 
‘March!’ I thought I saw the green sod 
moving on the top of the grave as we 
walked away, and heard a voice half-chok- 
ing calling out, ‘ There, boys, there!’ and 
then a laugh. But sure 1 often hear the 
same still, when there’s nobody near me, 
and I do be looking on the ground by my- 
self.” : 

Great God!” cried I, ‘‘is this true ?” 

“True as you're there,” replied he. ‘‘I 
was ten years of age when-it happened, 
and I never knew how time went since, 
nor how long it is ago, only it was in the 
year of the great troubles here, and the 
soldiers and the country people never could 
be cruel enough to one another ; and what- 
ever one did to-day, the others would try 
to beat it out to-morrow. But it’s truth 
every word of it; and the place is called 
‘Billy the fool’s grave’ to this hour. I 
go there once a year to see it myself.”’ 

This frightful story—told, too, with all 
the simple power of truth—thrilled through 
me with horror, long after the impression 
seemed to have faded away from him who 
told it; and though he still continued to 
speak on, I heard nothing ; nor did I mark 
our progress, until I found myself beside 
the little stream which conducted to the 
mill. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE HIGH ROAD. 


JOH was right, the mill was not at 
work, for ‘‘ Andy” had been summoned 
to Ennis, where the assizes were then go- 
: eae : 
ing forward. ‘The mare which had formed 
part of our calculations was also absent ; 
and we sat down in the little porch to 
hold a council of war as to our future 
proceedings. After canvassing the ques- 
tion for some time, Joe left me for a few 
minutes, and returned with the informa- 
tion that the high road to Ennis lay only 
a couple of miles distant, and that the 
stage-coach would pass there in about two 
hours, by which 1 could reach the town 
that evening. It was therefore decided 
that he should return with the pony to 
Murranakilty ; while I, having procured a 


~ 
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!gossoon to carry ‘my baggage, made the 


best of my way toward the Ennis road. _ 
Joe soon found me an urchin to succeed 


im as my guide and companion, and with — 


an affectionate leave-taking, and a faithful 
promise to meet me some time and some- 
where, we parted. _ i ~ 

_ So long as I had journeyed along beside 
my poor, half-witted follower, the strange 
and fickle features of his wandering intel- 
lect had somehow interrupted the channels 
of my own feelings, and left. me no room 
for reflection on my changed fortunes. 
Now, however, my thoughts returned to 
the past with all the force of some dammed- 
up current, and my blighted hopes threw 


‘a dark and somber shadow oyer all my 


features. What cared I what became~of 
me ? why did I hasten hither and thither ? 
were my first reflections. If life had lost 
its charm, so had misfortune-its terror for 
me. . There seemed something frivolous 
and contemptible in the return to those 
duties, which in all the buoyant exhilara- 
tion of my former life had ever seemed 
unfitting and unmanly. No: rather let 
me seek for some employment on active ser- 
vice—the soldier’s career I once longed for, 
to taste its glorious enthusiasm, I wished 
for now, to enjoy its ceaseless movement 
and exertion. 


As I thought: over all I had seen and . 


gone through since my arrival in Ireland— 
its varied scenes of mirth and woe: its 
reckless pleasures, its wilder despair—I be- 
lieved that I had acquired a far deeper in- 
sight into my own heart, in proportion as 
I looked more into those of others. A not 
unfrequent error this. The outstretched 
page of human nature that I had been 
gazing on had shown me the passions and 
feelings of other men laid bare before me, 
while my own heart Jay dark, enshrined, 
and unvisited within me. I believed that 
hfe had no longer anything to tie me to it 
—and I was not then twenty! Had I 
counted double as many years, I had had 
more reason for the belief, and more diffi- 
culty to think so. 

Sometimes I endeavored to console my- 
self by thinking of all the obstacles that, 
under the happiest circumstances, must 
have opposed themselves to my union with 
Louisa Bellew. My mother’s pride alone 
seemed an insurmountable one. But then 
I thought of what a noble part had lain 
before me, to prefer the object of my love 
—the prize of my own winning—to all the 
caresses of fortune—all the seductions of 
the world. Sir Simon Bellew, too, what 
could he mean? The secret he alluded 
to, what was it? Alas? what mattered 


it—my_ was sealed—my fate decided 
—I had no care forhow! =~ 

Such were my thoughts as I journeyed 
along the path that conducted toward the 
high road, while my little guide, : bare- 
legged and barefooted, trotted on merrily 
before me, who, with none of this world’s 
goods, had no room in his heart for sorrow 
or eS 

We at last reached the road, which, 
dusty and deserted, skirted the side of a 
bleak mountain for miles—not a house to 
be seen, not a traveler, nor scarce a wheel- 
track to mark the course of any one havy- 
ing passed there. I had not followed it 
for more than half an hour, when I heard 
the tramp of horses and the roll which an- 
nounced the approach of an equipage. A 
vast cloud of dust, through which a pair 
of leaders were alone visible, appeared at a 
distance. I seated myself at the roadside 
to await its coming, my little gossoon be- 
side me, evidently not sorry to have 
reached a resting-place; and once more 
my thoughts returned to their well-worn 
channel, and my head sank on my bosom. 
I forgot where I was, when suddenly the 
prancing of a pair of horses close to me 
aroused me from my stupor, and a pos- 
tilion called out to me in no very subdued 
accent,— 

«Will ye hook on that trace there, 
avick, av ye’re not asleep ?” 

Whether it was my look of astonishment 
at the tone and the nature of the request, 
or delay in acceding to it, I know not, but 
a hearty curse from the fellow on_the 
wheelers perfectly awakened me, and I re- 
plied by something not exactly calculated 
to appease the heat of the discussion. 

«« Begorra,” said he of the leaders, it’s 
always the way with your shabby genteels;” 
and he swung himself down from the sad- 
dle to perform the required service him- 
self. 

During this I took the opportunity of 
looking at the carriage, which was a large 
and handsome barouche, surrounded by 
all the appurtenances of travel—cap-cases, 
imperials, etc.,—a fat-looking, lazy foot- 
man nodding sleepily on the box, a well- 
tanned lady’s maid was reading a novel in 
the rumble. Within I saw the figure of a 
lady, whose magnificent style of dress but 
little accorded with the unfrequented road 
‘she was traversing, 
itants so thinly scattered through it. As 
I looked, she turned round suddenly, and 
before I could recognize her, called out my 
name. ‘The voice in an instant reassured 
me—it was Mrs. Paul Rooney herself. 


“Stop,” cried she with a wave of her. 


and the wild inhab-| 
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eink 


jeweled hand. ‘‘ Michael, get down, Only 
think of meeting you here, Captain.” 
I stammered out some explanation about 
a cross-cut over the mountain to catch the 
stage, and my desire to reach Ennis ; 
while the unhappy termination of our in- 
timacy, and my mother’s impertinent let- 
ter, kept ever uppermost in my mind, 
and made me confused and uneasy. Mrs. 


Paul, however, had evidently no participa- 


tion in such feelings, but welcomed me 
with her wonted cordiality, and shook my 
hand with a warmth that proved if she 
had not forgotten, she had certainly for- 
given the whole affair. 

«« And so you are going to Ennis,” said 
she, as I assumed the place beside her in 
the barotiche, while Michael was busily en- 
gaged in fastening on my luggage behind ; 
the which two movements seemed to be as 
naturally performed as though the amiable 
lady had been in the habit of taking up 
walking gentlemen with a portmanteau 
every day of her life. “Well, how for- 
tunate! I’m going there too. Pole”—so 
she now designated her excellent spouse, 
it being the English for Panl—‘‘has some 
little business with the chief-justice—two 
murder cases, and a forcible abduction— 
and I promised to take him up on my return 
from Miltown, where I have been spending 
afew weeks. After that we return to our 
little place near Bray, where I hope you'll 
come and spend a few weeks with us.” 

«This great pleasure I fear I must deny 
myself,” said J, ‘for I have already out- 
stayed my leave, and have unfortunately 
somehow incurred the displeasure of his 
excellency ; and unless ’”—here I dropped 
my voice, and stole a half-timid look at the 
lady under my eyelashes—‘‘ some one with 
influence over his grace shall interfere on 
my behalf, I begin to half fear lest I may 
find myself in a sad scrape.” 

Mrs. Paul blushed, turned away her 
head, while pressing my hand softly in her 
own she murmured,— 

«Don’t fret about it—it won’t signify.” 

I could scarce repress a smile at the suc- 
cess of my bit of flattery, for as such alone 
I intended it, when she turned toward me, 
and, as if desirous to change the topic, 
said, — 

‘Well, we heard of all your doings 
your steeplechase, and your duel, and your 
wound, and all that—but what became of 
you afterwards ?” 

‘‘Oh!” said I, hesitatingly, “I was for- 
tunate enough to make a most agreeable 
acquaintance, and with him I have been 


'spending a few weeks on the coast—Fath- 


er Tom Loftus.” 


866 
«Father Tom !” said Mrs. Rooney, with 


a laugh ; ‘*the pleasantest crayture in Ire- 


land. There isn’t the like of him. Did 
he sing you the ‘ Priest’s Supper ?’?” The 
lady blushed as she said these words, as if 


carried away by a momentary excitement |. 


to speak of matters not exactly suitable ; 
and then drawing herself up, she contin- 
ued, in a more measured tone, ‘ You 
“know, Captain, one meets such. strange 
people in this world.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Rooney,” said I, 

-encouragingly ; ‘‘and to one like yourself, 
who can appreciate character, Pat er Lof. 
tus 1s indeed a gem.’ 

Mrs. Rooney, however, only smiled her 
assent, and again changed the course of the 
conversation. 

“You met the Bellews, I suppose, when 
down in the West ?” 

“Yes,” stammered I; ‘I saw a good 
deal of Sir Simon when in that country.” 

“Ah, the poor man!” said she, with 
real feeling ; “*what an unhappy lot his 
has been !”* 

Supposing that she alluded to his em- 
barrassment as to fortune, the difficulties 
which pressed upon him from money 
causes, | merely mutter ed my assent. 

“But I suppose,” continued she, “ you 
have heard the whole story—though the 
unhappy event occurred when you were a 
mere child.” 

**T am not aware to what you allude,” 
said I, eagerly, while a suspicion shot 
across my mind that the secret of Sir 
Simon Bellew’s letter was at length to be 
cleared up. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Rooney, with a sigh, 
“IT mean poor, dear Lady, Bellew’s affair 
—when she went away with a major of 
dragoons; and, to be sure, an elegant 
young man he was, they said. Pole was 
on the inquest, and I ‘heard him say he 
was the handsomest man he eyer saw in 
his life.” 

“« He died suddenly, then ?” 

“He was shot by Sir Simon in a duel 
the very day week after the elopement.” 

“And she ?” said I. 

“Poor thing, she died of a consumption, 
or some say a broken heart, the same sum- 
mer.” 

“That is a sad stor y, indeed,” said I, 
musingly, ‘‘and I no longer wonder that 
the poor old man should be such as he is.” 

“No, indeed; but then he was very 
much blamed after all, for he never had 
that Jerningham out of the house.” 


“Horace Jerningham !” cried I, as a 
cold, sickening fear “crept over me. 
“Oh -yes, that was his name. He was 


‘was the brother of my own mother. 
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the Honorable Horace J erningham, the 
ounger son of some very high family in 
England * and, indeed, the alter brother 
has died since, and they say the title has 
become extinct.” 
It is needless for me to attempt any ‘de- 
scription of the feelings that agitated my 
heart, when I say that Horace Jernin gham 
I re- 
membered ‘when a child to have heard some- 
thing of a dreadful duel, when all the 
family went into deep mourning, and my 
mother’s health suffered so severely that 
her life was at one time feared for; but 
that fate should ever have thrown me into 
intimacy with those upon whom this 
grievous injury was inflicted, and by whom 
death and mourning were brought upon my 
house, was a sad and overwhelming afflic- 
tion, that rendered me stunned and speech- 
less. ‘How came it, then,” thought I, 
‘that my mother never recognized the 
name of her brother’s antagonist when 
speaking of Miss Bellew in her letter to 
me?” Before I had time to resolve this 
doubt in my mind, Mrs. Rooney had ex- 
plained it. 

** And this was the beginning of all his 
misfortunes. The friends of the poor 
young man were people of great influence, 
and set every engine to work to ruin Sir 
Simon, or, as he then was, Mr. Simon Bar- 
rington. At last they got him outlawed ; 
and it was only the very year he came to 
the title and estates of his uncle that the 
outlawry was taken off, and he was once 
more enabled to return to Ireland. How- 
ever, they had their revenge if they wished 
for it; for what between recklessness and 

bad company, he took to gambling when 

abroad, contracted immense debts, and 
came into his fortune little better than a 
beggar. Since that the world has seen 
little of him, and indeed he owes it but 
little favor, Under Pole’s management 
the property is now rapidly improving ; 
but the old man cares little for this, and 
all I believe he wishes for is, to have health 
enough to go over to the continent and 
place his daughter in a convent before he 
dies.” 

Little did she guess how every word sank 
deep into my heart. Every sentence of 
the past was throwing its shadow over all 
my future, and the utter wreck of my hopes 
seemed now inevitable. 

While thus I sat brooding o’er my 
gloomiest thoughts, Mrs. Rooney, evident- 
ly affected by the subject, maintained a 
perfect silence. At last, however, she 
seemed to have summed up the whole case 
in her mind, as, turning to me confiden- 


. 


tially, with her hand pressed upon my arm, 
she added, in a true se a nce, 
very different from that she had employed 
when her feelings were really engaged,— _ 
And that’s what always comes of it 
when a gallant, gay Lutheran gets admis- 
sion into afamily.” ) 
_ Shall I confess, that 
deep sorrow of iny heart, I could scarce re- 
ee an outbreak of laughter at these words. 
e now chatted away on a variety of sub- 
jects, till the concourse of people pressing 
onward to the town, the more thickly pop- 


ulated country, and the distant view of 


chimneys, apprised us we were approach- 
ing Ennis. Notwithstanding all my wishes 
to get on as fast as possible, I found it im- 
possible to resist an invitation to dine that 
day with the Rooneys, who had engaged a 
small, select party at the head inn, where 
Mrs. Rooney’s apartments were already 
awaiting her. 

It was dusk when we arrived, and Icould 
only perceive that the gloomy and narrow 
streets were densely crowded with country 
people, who conversed together in groups. 
Here and there a knot of legal folk were 
congregated, chatting in a louder, tone ; 
and before the court-house stood the car- 
riage of the chief-justice, with a guard of 
honor of the county yeomanry, whose un- 
soldierlike attitudes and droll equipments 
were strongly provocative of laughter. The 
postilions, who had with true tact reserved 
a *‘trotforthetown,” whipped and spurred 
with all their might; and, as we drove 
through the thronged streets, a strange im- 
pression fled abroad that we were the bear- 
ers of a reprieve, and a hearty cheer from 
the mob followed us to our arrival at the 
inn-door—a compliment which Mrs. Paul, 
in no wise attributing to anything save 
her own peculiar charms and deserts, most 
graciously acknowledged by a smile and a 
wave of her hand, accompanied by an un- 
limited order for small.beer—which act of 
grace was, I think, even more popular than 
their first impression concerning us. 

«Ah, captain,” said the lady, with a 
compassionate smile, as I handed her out 
of the carriage, ‘‘ they are so attached to 
the aristocracy !” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE ASSIZE TOWN, 


Wuen I had dressed, I found that I had 
above an hour to spare before dinner, so 
taking my hat I strolled into the town. 
The streets were even more crowded now 
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notwithstanding the 
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than before. The groups of nounirpaetple 
were larger, and as they conversed together 
in their native tongue, with all the violent 
gesticulations and energetic passion of 
their nature, an inexperienced. spectator 
might well have supposed them engaged in 
active.strife,. 9... Teresi ohh.a-G 

_ Now and then a kind of movement, a 
‘species of suppressed murmur from the 
Court-house, would turn every eye in that 
direction, and then every voice was hushed; 
not a man moved. It was evident that. 
some trial of the deepest interest was going 
forward, and on inquiry I learned that it 
was a murder case, in which six men were 
concerned. I heard also that the only evi- 
dence against them was from one of their 
own party, who had turned, as the lawyers 
term it, approver. I knew well that no cir- 
cumstance was more calculated than’ this 
to call forth all that is best and worst in 
Trish character, and thought, as I walked 
along through the dense crowd, I could 
trace in the features around me the sey- 
eral emotions by which they were moved. 
Here was an old gray-headed man leaning 
on a staff; his lackluster eyes gazing in 
wonder at some speaker who narrated a 
portion of the trial—his face all eagerness, 
and his. hands tremulous with anxiety ; 
but I felt I could read the deep sorrow ot 
his heart as he listened to the deed of 
blood, and wondered how men would risk 
their tenure of a life which, in a few days 
more, perhaps, he himself was to leave for- 
ever, Here beside him was a tall and 
powerfully-built countryman; his hat 
drawn down upon his eyes, that peered 
forth from their shadow—dark, lustrous, 
and almost wild in their expression ; his 
face, tanned by season and exposure, was 
haggard and care-worn, and in his firmly 
clenched lips- and fast-locked jaw you 
could read the resolute purpose of one who 
could listen to nothing save the prompt- 
ings of the spirit of vengeance, and his 
determination that blood should have 
blood. ; 

Some there were whose passionate tones 
and violent gestures showed that all their 
sympathy for the prisoners was merged in 
the absorbing feeling of detestation for the 
informer; and you could mark in such 
groups as these, that more women were 
mingled, whose bloodshot eyes and con- 
yulsed features made them appear the yery 
demons of strife itself. But the most 
painful sight of all was the children who 
were assembled around every knot of 
speakers —their eyes staring, and their 
ears eagerly drinking in each word that 


dropped; no trace of childhood’s happy 


carelessness was there; no sign of that 
light-hearted youth that knows no lasting 


sorrow. No: theirs were the rigid fea- 
tures of intense passion, in which fear, 
suspicion, craft, but, above all,-the thirst 
for revenge, were writ. There were some 
whose clenched hand and darkened brow 
betokened the gloomy purpose of their 
hearts. There were others whose’ out- 
poured wrath heaped curses on him who 
had betrayed his fellows—there was grief, 
violent, wild, and frantic—there was mute 
and speechless suffering, but not a tear 
did I see, not even on the cheek of child- 
hood or of woman. No! Their seared 
and withered sorrow no dew of tears had 
ever watered. Like a blighting simoon, 
the spirit of revenge had passed over them, 
and scorched and scathed all the verdant 
charities of life. The law, which in other 
lands is looked to for protection and se- 
curity, was regarded by them as an instru- 
ment of tyranny ; they neither understood 
its spirit, nor trusted its decisions ; and 
when its blow fell upon them, they bent 
their heads in mournful submission, to 
‘raise them when opportunity offered, in 
wild and stern defiance. Its denunciations 
came to them sudden and severe: they 
deemed the course of justice wayward and 
capricious—the only feature of certainty 
in its operation being, that its victim was 
ever the poor man. The passionate ele- 
ments of their wild natures seemed but 
ill-adapted to the slow-sustained «current 
of legal investigation: they looked upon 
all the details of evidence as the signs of 
vindictive malice, and thought that trick- 
ery and deceit were brought in arms 
against them, Hence each face among 
the thousands there bore the traces of that 
hardened, dogged suffering, that tells us 
that the heart is rather steeled with the 
desire to avenge, than bowed to weep over 
the doomed. 

Before the court-house a detachment of 
soldiers was drawn up, under arms: their 
unmoved features and fixed attitudes pre- 
senting a strange contrast to the excited 
expressions and changeful gestures of those 
about them. ‘The crowd at this part was 
thickest, and I could perceive in their 
eager looks and mute expressions, that 
something more than common had attract- 
ed their attention; my own interest was, 
however, directed in another quarter; for 
through the open window of the court- 
house I could hear the words of a speaker, 
whom I soon recognized as the counsel for 
the prisoner addressing the jury. My 
foraging cap passed me at once through 
the ranks, and after some little crushing I 
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sueceeded in gaining admission to the body 


mets io ee pth Sires 


of the court; 


~ Such was the crowd within, I could see 


nothing but. the heads of a closely-wedged 
mass of people—save, at the distant part 
of the court, the judges, and to their right 
the figure of the pleader, whose back was 
turned toward me. Say Ohh 3! 

. Little as I heard of the speech, I was 
overwhelmed with surprise at what I did 
hear. ‘Touching on the evidence of the 
“approver” but slightly, the advocate 
dwelt with a terrific force upon the de- 


‘graded character of aman who could trade 


upon the blood of his former friends and 
associates ; scarce stopping ‘to canvass how 
the testimony bore home upon the prison- 
ers, he burst forth into an impassioned ap- 
peal to the hearts of the jury, on faith be- 
trayed and vows forsworn ; and pictured 
forth the man who could thus surrender 
his fellows to the scaffold, as a monster 
whose evidence no man could trust—no 
jury confide in; and when he had thus 
heightened the coloring of his description 
by every power of an eloquence that made 
the very building ring, he turned suddenly 
toward the informer himself, as, pale, wan, 
and conscience-stricken, he cowered  be- 
neath the lightning glance from an eye 
that seemed to pierce his secret soul with- 
in him, and, apostrophizing his virtues, he 
directed every glance upon the miserable 
wretch that writhed beneath his sarcasm. 
This seemed indeed the speaker’s forte. 
Never did I hear anything so tremendous 
as the irony with which he described the 
credit due to one who had so often been 
sworn and forsworn—‘‘ who took an oath 
of allegiance to his king, and an oath of 
fealty to his fellows, and then was there 
that day with a third oath, by which, in 
the blood of his victim, he was to ratify 
his perjury to both, and secure himself an 
honorable independence.” The caustic 
satire verged once—only once—on some- 
thing that produced a laugh, when the 
orator suddenly stopped— 

“JT find, my lord, I have raised a smile. 
God knows, never did I feel less merri- 
ment. Let me not be condemned. Let 
not the laugh be mistaken—few are those 
events that are produced by folly and vice 
that fire the hearts with indignation, but 
something in them will shake the sides 
with laughter. So, when the two famous 
moralists of old beheld the sad spectacle of 
life, the one burst into laughter, the other 
melted into tears. ‘They were each of them 
right, and equally right. But these langhs 
are the bitter, rueful laughs of honest in- 
dignation, or they are the laughs of hectic 
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spair. But look there, to ye,” as though at that moment they had 
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nothing in their hearts: save thoughts of 


th these words he turned fully round | kindness and words of blessing. 


hag , death-like faces u 
and gazed with stupid wonder upon the 
scene before them. Four of the number 
did not even know the language, but 
seemed, by the instinct of their position, 
to feel the nature of the appeal eer advo- 
cate was making, and turned their eyes 
_ around the court as if in search of some 

one look of pity or encouragement that 
should bring comfort to their hearts. The 
whole thing was too dreadful to bear 
longer, so 1 forced my way through the 
crowd, and at last reached the steps in 
front of the building. But here a new 
object of horror presented itself, and one 
which to this hour I cannot chase from be- 
fore me. In the open space between the 
line formed by the soldiers and the court 
knelt a woman, whose tattered garments 
searce covered a figure emaciated nearly to 
starvation—her cheeks, almost blue with 
famine, were pinched inward—and her 
hands, which she held clasped with out- 
stretched arms before her, were like the 
skinny claws of some wild animal. As she 
neither spoke nor stirred, there was no ef- 
fort made to remove her; and there she 
knelt, her eyes bloodshot and staring, bent 
upon the door of the building. A vague 
fear took possession of me. Somehow I 
had seen that face before. I drew near, 
and as a cold thrill ran through my blood, 
I remembered where. She was the wife 
of the man by whose bedside I had watch- 
ed in the mountains. A half dread of be- 
ing recognized by her kept me back for a 
moment—then came the better feeling, 
that perhaps I might be able to serve her, 
and f walked toward her; but though she 
turned her eyes toward meas I approached, 
her look had no intelligence in it, and I 
could plainly see that reason had fled, and 
left nothing save the poor suffering form 
behind it. I endeavored to attract her at- 
tention, but all in vain; and at last tried 
by gentle force to induce her to leave the 
place; but a piercing shriek, like one 
whose tones had long dwelt in my heart, 
broke from her, and a look of such unut- 
terable anguish, that I was obliged to de- 
sist and leave her. 

The crowd made way for me as I passed 
out, and I could see in their looks and de- 
meanor the expression of grateful acknowl- 
edgment for even this show of feeling on 
my part—while some muttered as I went 


‘by “God reward ye,” ‘The Lord be good 


‘Treached my room, and sat down a sad- 
der, perhaps a wiser man ; and yet I know 
not this. It would need a clearer head 
than mine to trace all the varying and dis- 
eordant elements of character I had wit- 
nessed to their true source—to sift the 
evil from the good, to know what to cher- 
ish, what to repress, whereon to build hope, 
or what to fear. Such was this country 
once—has it changed since ? 


a” 


we CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE BAR DINNER. 


AT nine o’clock the jury retired, and a 
little afterwards the front drawing-room 
at the head inn was becoming every mo- 
ment more crowded, as the door opened to 
admit the several members of the bar, in- 
vited to partake of Mrs. Rooney’s hospital- 
ities. Mrs. Rooney’s I say; for the eti- 
quette of the cireuit forbidding the attor- 
ney to entertain the dignitaries of the 
craft, Paul was only present at his own 
table on sufferance, and sought out the 
least obtrusive place he could find among 
the juniors and side-dishes. 

No one who could have seen the gay, 
laughing, merry mob of shrewd, cunning- 
looking men, that chatted away there, 
would have imagined them, afew moments 
previously engaged in a question where the 
lives of six of their fellow-men hung in the 
balance, and where, at the very moment, 
the deliberation was continued that should 
perhaps, sentence them to death upon the 
scaffold. 

The instincts of a profession are narrow 
and humiliating things to witness. The 
surgeon who sees but in the suffering agony 
of his patient the oceasional displacement 
of certain anatomical details, is little bet- 
ter than a savage ; the lawyer who watches 
the passions of hope and fear, distrust, 
dread, and suspicion, only to take adyan- 
tage of them in his case, is far worse than 
one. I confess, on looking at these men, 
[could never divest myself of the impres- 
sion that the hired and paid-for passion of 
the advocate, the subtlety that is engaged 
special, the wit that is briefed, the impet- 
uous rush of indignant eloquence that is 
bottled up from town to town in circuit, 
and, like soda-water, grows weaker at 
every corking, make but a poor ensemble of 
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qualities for the class who, par excellence, 
stand at the head of professional life. 

One there was, indeed, whose haggard 
eye.and blanched cheek showed no sem- 
blance of fergetting the scene in which so 
lately he had been an actor. This was the 
lawyer who had defended the prisoners. 
He sat in a window, resting his head upon 
his: hand—fatigue, exhaustion, but, more 
than all, intense feeling portrayed in every 
lineament of his pale face. 


Ah,” said the gay, jovial-looking At-., 


torney-General, slapping him familiarly on 
the shoulder—‘‘ah, my dear fellow! not 
tired, I hope. The court was tremen- 
dously hot ; but come, rally a bit ; we shall 
want you. Bennett and O’Grady have 
disappointed us, it seems; but you are a 
host in yourself.” 

‘* Maybe so,” replied the other, faintly, 
and scarce lifting his eyes ; ‘* but youcan’t 
depend on my ‘elevation’” ©. |: 

The ease and readiness of the reply, as 
well as the tones of the voice, struck me, 
and I perceived that it was no other than 
the prior of the Monks of the Screw who 
had spoken. Mrs. Rooney made her ap- 
pearance at the moment, and my attention 
was soon taken away by the announcement 
of dinner. 


One of the judges arrived in time to offer |. 


his arm,and I could not help feeling amused 
at the mock solemnity of the procession as 
we moved along. The judge, I may ob- 
serve, was a young man, lately promoted, 
and one whose bright eye, and bold dash- 
ing expression bore many more traces of 
the outer bar, than it smacked of the dull 
gravity of the bench. He took the end of 
the table beside Mrs. Paul, and the others 
soon seated themselves promiscuously along 
the board. 

There is aspecies of gladiatorial exhibi- 
tion in lawyers’ society. that is certainly 
yery amusing. Noone speaks without the 
foreknowledge that he is to be caught up, 
punned on, or ridiculed, as the case may 
be. The whole conversation is, therefore, 
a hailstorm of short stories, quips, and 
retorts, intermingled with details, of suc- 
cessful bar stratagems, and practical jokes 
played off upon juries. With less restraint 
than ata military mess, there is a strong 
professional feeling of deference for the 


of the world to unite them. While thus 


the whole conversation ran on topics of the | 


circuit, I was amazed at Mrs. Rooney’s 
perfect intimacy with all the niceties of a 
Jaw joke, or the fun of a nisi prius story. 
She knew the chief peculiarities of the 
several persons alluded to, and laughed 
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loud and long at the good things she lis- 
tened to. The judge alone, above all others,’ 
had the lady’s ear. His bold but hand- 
some features, his rich commanding voice 
—notbing the worse that it was mellowed 
by a little brogue—his graceful action and 
manly presence, stamped him as one well 
suited to be successful wherever good looks, 
ready tact, and consummate conversational 


powers haye a field for their display. His 


stories were few, but always pertinent and 
well told; and frequently the last joke at 
the table was clapped by him, when no one 


else could have yentured to try it, while* 


the rich roll of his laugh was a guaranty 
for mirth that never failed. 

It was when my attention was drawn off 
by Mrs. Rooney to some circumstance of 
our former intimacy, that a hearty burst 
of laughing, from the end of the table, 
told that something unusually absurd was 
being related. ; 

“ Yes, sir,’ said a shrewd-looking, thin. 
old fellow in spectacles, ‘‘ we capitulated, 
on condition of leaving the garrison with 
all the honors of war; and, faith, the 
sheriff was only too glad to comply.” 

“Bob Mahon is certainly a bold fellow, 
and never hard-pushed, whatever you may, 
do with him.” 

‘‘Bob. Mahon !” said I; 
him ?” 

‘‘Keatley has just been telling how he 
held ont the jail of Ennis for four weeks 
against the sheriff... The jailor was an old 
tenant of his, and readily came into his 
plans. They were victualed for a long 
siege, and, as the place was strong, they 
had nothing to fear. When the garrison 
was summoned to surrender, they put a 
charge of No. 4 into the sub-sheriff, that 
made him move to the rear; and as the 
prisoners were all coming from the assizes, 
they were obliged to let him have his own 
terms, if he’d only consent to come out. 


‘‘ what of 


|So they gave him twelve hours’ Jaw, and a 


clear run for it; and he’s away.” | 
This was indeed a very quick realizatio 


'of Father T’om’s prediction, and I joined 


in the mirth the story elicited ; not the 
less readily that I was well acquainted with 
the principal actor in it. 

While the laughter still continued, the 


'door opened, and a young barrister stole 
seniors, and much more tact and knowledge | 


into the room and whispered a few words 
into the ear of the counsel for the prisoners. 
He leaned back in his chair, and pushed 
his wine-glass hurriedly before him. 

‘* What ! Collinson,” cried the Attorney- 
General, ‘‘ have they agreed ?” 

« Yes, sir—a verdict of guilty.” 

** Of course ; the evidence was too home * 


the d . nter. a 


opposite counsel was the onl i 
_ rose and left the room. ae 

Our friend has taken a more than com- 
_ mon interest in this case,” was the cool 
observation of the last speaker; ‘* but 
there was no getting over Hanlon’s testi- 
mony.” Here he entered into some detail 
of the trial, while the buzz and confusion 


, as he 
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for a doubt,” said he, filling his glass from sitting with the lady’s 


of voices became greater than ever. I took. 


this opportunity of making my escape, and 
joined Mrs. Rooney, who a short time be- 
fore had retired to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Paul had contrived, even in the 
short space since her arrival, to have con- 
yerted the drawing-room into a semblance 
of something like an apartment in a pri- 
yate house ; books, prints, and flowers, ju- 
diciously disposed, as well as an open 
pianoforte, giving it an air of comfort and 
. propriety far different from its ordinary 
seeming. She was practicing Moore’s new- 
ly-published song of ‘‘ Fly from this world, 
dear Bessie, with me,” as I entered. 

‘< Pray continue, my dear Mrs. Rooney,” 
said I; “I will take it asthe greatest pos- 
sible favor—” 

«*Ah!” said Mrs. Paul, throwing up 
her eyes in the most languishing ecstasy— 
‘¢ah! you have a soul ; I know you have. Ps 

Protesting that I had strong reasons to 
believe so, I renewed my entreaty. 

<¢ Yes,” said she, musing, and in a Sid- 
dons’ tone of soliloguy—“ yes, the poet: is 
right— 


‘Music hath charms to smooth the savage beast.’ 


But I really can’t sing the melodies—they 
are too much for me. ‘The allusion to 
former times, when King O’Toole and the 
rest of the royal house—Ah! you are 
aware, I believe, that family reasons—” 

Here she pressed her embroidered hand- 
kerchief to her eyes with one hand, while 
she grasped mine convulsively with the 
other. ; 

“‘Yes, yes,” said I, hurriedly, while a 
strong temptation to laugh outright seized 
me. ‘I have heard that your descent—” 

“Yes, my dear; if it wasn’t for the 
Danes, and the cruel Battle of the Boyne, 
there’s no saying where I might not be seat- 
ed now.” 

She leaned on the piano as she spoke, 
and seemed overpowered with sorrow. 
this instant the door opened, and the judge 
made his appearance. 

‘A thousand pardons for the indiscre- 
tion,” said he, stepping back as he saw me 


At} 
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hand in mine. I 
sprang up, confused and ashamed 
_ Iknew how soon my adventure—for such 
it would grow into—would be the standing 
jest of the bar mess ; and not feeling dis- 
posed tobe present at their mirth, I ordered 
a chaise, and, before half an hour elapsed, 
was on my road to Dublin. reine fy 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE RETURN. 


We never experience to the full how far 
sorrow-has made its inroads upon us until 
we come back, after absence, to the places 
where we have once been happy, and find 
them lone and tenantless, While we re- 
cognize each old familiar object, we.see no 
longer those whe gave them ali their value 
in our eyes. Every inanimate thing about 
speaks to our senses; but where are they 
who were wont to speak to our hearts ? 
The solitary chamber is then, indeed, but 
the body of all our pleasure, from which 
the soul has departed forever. ‘These feel- 
ings were mine as I paced the old, well- 
worn stairs, and entered my quarters in the 
castle. Nomore I heard the merry laugh 
of my friend O’Grady, nor his quick step 
upon the stair. ‘The life, the stir, the 
bustle of the place itself seemed to have all 
fled. The court only echoed to the meas- 
ured tread of the grenadier who marched 
backwards and forwards beside the flag- 
staff in the center of the open space. No 
cavalcade of joyous riders, no prancing 
horses led about by grooms, no showy and 
splendid equipages ; all was still, sad and 


neglected-looking.. The dust: whirled about 


in circling eddies as the cold wind of an 
autumnal day moaned through the arched 
passages and gloomy corridors of the old 
building. A careworn official, or some 
slatternly inferior of the household, would 
perhaps pass from time to time ; but except 
such as these, nothing stirred. 

The closed shutters and drawn-down 
blinds showed that the viceroy was absent ; 
and I found myself the only occupant of 
the building. 

It requires the critical eye of the observ- 
ant resident of great cities to mark the 
changes which season and fashion effect in 
their appearance. ‘lo one unaccustomed 
strange to hear, 
“ow empty the town is; how very few 
people are in London } ” while the heavy 
tide of population pours incessantly around 


er. a, jand, 
A sharp glance from the dark eye of the | rushing past him, hurried downstairs. 


him, and his ear is deafened with the cease- 
less roli of equipages. But in such a city 


. 


as Dublin the alteration is manifest to the 


least remarking. But little frequented by 
. the country gentry—and never, except for 
the few months when the court is there, — 
still less visited by foreigners,—deserted 
by the professional classes—at least such 
of them as are independent enough to ab- 
sent themselves—the streets are actually 
empty. ‘The occupations of trade, the 
bustle of commerce, that through every sea- 
son continue their onward course in the 


great trading cities, such as Liverpool, |. 


Hamburg, Frankfort and Bordeaux, scarce 
exist here ; and save that the tattered gar- 
ments of mendicancy, and the craving cries 
of hunger are ever before you, you might 
fall into a drowsy reverie as you walked, 
‘and dream yourself in Palmyra. 

I had strolled about for ‘above an hour, 
in the moody frame of mind my own re- 
flections and the surrounding objects were 
well calculated to suggest, when, meeting 
by accident a subaltern with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, I heard that the court 
had that morning left the lodge in the 
park for Kilkenny, where the theatricals 
of that pleasant city were going forward ; 
afew members of the household alone re- 
maining, who were to follow in a day or two. 

For some days previous I had made up 
my mind not to remain in Ireland. Every 
tie that bound me to the country was 
broken. I had no heart to set about form- 
ing new friendships, while the wounds of 
former ones were still fresh and bleeding ; 
and I longed for change of scene and ac- 
tive occupation, that I might have no time 
to reflect or look back. 

Resolving te tender my resignation on 
the duke’s staff without any further loss 
of time, I set out at once for the park. 

I arrived there in the very nick of time. 
The carriages were at the entrance waiting 
for the private secretary of his grace, and 
two of the aides-de-camp, who were eating 
a hurried luncheon before starting. One 
of the aides-de-camp I knew but slightly, 
the other was a perfect stranger to me; but 
Moreton was an intimate acquaintance. 
He jumped up from his chair‘as my name 
was announced, and a deep blush covered 
his face as he advanced to meet me. 

““My dear Hinton, how unfortunate! 
Why weren’t you here yesterday ? It’s too 
late now.” 

‘Too late for what? I don’t compre- 
hend you.” 

‘* Why, my dear fellow,” said he, draw- 
ing his arm within mine, and leading me 
toward a window, as he dropped his voice 
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to a whisper, ‘I believe you heard from 


me that his grace was provoked at your 
continued absence, and expected at least 
that you would have written, to ask an ex- 
tension of your leave. I don’t know how 
it was, but it seemed to me that the 
duchess came back from England with 
some crotchet in her head, about something 
she heard in London. In any case they 
ordered me to write.” = 

“Well, well,” said I, impatiently ; “I 

ess it all. I have got my dismissal. 
sn’t that the whole of it ?” 

He nodded twice withont speaking. 

‘*It only anticipates my own wishes,” 
said I, coolly, ‘‘as this note may satisfy 
you.” I placed the letter I had written 
for the purpose of my resignation in his 
hand, and continued, ‘“‘I am quite con- 
vinced in my own mind that his grace, 
whose kindness toward me has never varied, 
would never have dreamed of this step on 
such slight grounds as my absence. No, 
no; the thing lies deeper. ‘ At any other 
time, I should certainly have wished to 


| trace this matter to its source ; now, how- 


ever, chiming as it does with my own plans, 
and caring little how fortune intends to 
treat me, I'l] submit in silence.” 

“And take no notice of the affair fur- 
ther ?” 

‘‘Such is my determination,” said I, 
resolutely. 

**In that case,” said Moreton, ‘I may 
tell you, that some story of a lady had 
reached the Duchess, when in London; 
some girl that it was reported you endeav- 
ored to seduce, and had actually followed 
for that purpose to the West of Ireland. 
There, there, don’t take the matter up 
that way, for heaven’s sake! My dear 
fellow, hear me out!” But I could hear 
no more ; the rushing blood that crowded 
on my brain stunned and stupefied me, 
and it took several minutes before I be- 
came sufficiently collected to ask him to 
go on. 

“‘T heard the thing so confusedly,” said 
he, ‘*that I cannot attempt anything like 
connection in relating it. But the story 
goes, that your duel in Loughrea did not 
originate about the steeple-chase at all, but 
ina quarrel about this girl, with her brother, 
or her cousin, who, having discovered your 
intentions regarding her, you deemed 
proper to get rid of, as a preliminary. No 
one but a fool could credit such a thing.” 

**None but such could have invented 
it,” said Tas my thoughts at once recurred 
to Lord Dudley de Vere. 

“The duke, however, spoke to General 
Hinton—” 
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done. ‘Stop, my lord,’ he. ‘1 
spare you any further. relation of this 
matter. If it be true, my son is unworthy 
of remaining on your staff. If it be false, 
I'll not pores him to hold an appointment 
where his reputation has been assailed, 
without affording him an opportunity of 
defense.’ High words ensued, and the 
end was, that if you appeared before, to- 
day, you were to hear the charge, and 
have an opportunity for reply. If not, 


your dismissal was to be made out, and 


another appointed in your place, Now 
that I have told you, what 1 feel the in- 
discretion of my ever having spoken of, 
promise me, my dear Hinton, that you 
will take no step in the matter. The in- 
trigue is altogether beneath you, and your 
character demands no defense on your 
part. 

“IT almost suspect I know the party,” 
said I, gloomily. 

<©No, no; I’m certain you can’t. Itis 
seme woman’s story—some peace of tea- 
table gossip, depend on it. In any case, 
quite unworthy of caring about.” 

<< Atall events, Iam too indifferent at 
this moment to feel otherwise about any- 
thing,” said I. ‘So, good bye, Moreton— 
my regards to all our fellows—good bye!” 

<< Good bye, my boy!” said he, warmly 
shaking my hand. ‘‘ But, stop a moment, 
Ihave got some letters for you; they ar- 
rived only a few days since.” 

He took a packet from the drawer as he 
spoke, and, once more bidding adieu, I 
set out on my return to the Castle. 


——_ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


FAREWELL TO IRELAND, 

My first care on reaching my quarters 
was to make preparations for my departure 
by the packet of the same evening; my 
next was to sit down and read over my 
letters. As I turned them over, I re- 
marked that there were none from my 
father nor Lady Charlotte; there was, 
however, one in Julia’s hand, and also a 
note from O’Grady; the others were the 
mere commonplace correspondence of ev- 
ery day acquaintances, which I merely 
threw my eyes carelessly over ere I con- 
signed them to the fire. My fair cousin’s 
possessed—I cannot explain why—a most 
unusual degree of interest for me, and, 
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myself up to its perusa eePWO CEES i FSP Tt Eee 
The epistle opened by a half satirical 
account of the London season-—then near- 
ly drawing to its close—in which various 
characters and incidents which I have not 
laced before my readers, but all well- 
snown to me, were touched with that 
uiet, subdued raillery she excelled in. 
The flirtations, the jiltings, the matches 
that were on or off, the rumored duels, 
debts, and difficulties of every one we 
were acquainted with, were told with a 
most amusing smartness, all showing, 
young as she was, how thoroughly the 
wear and tear of fashionable life had in- 
yested her with an intricate knowledge of 
character, and a perfect acquaintance with 
all the intrigues and by-play of the world. 
“How unlike Louisa Bellew!” said I, as 
I laid down the letter after reading a de- 
scription of a maneuvering mamma and 
obedient daughter to secure the prize of 
the season, with a peerage and some twenty 
thousand pounds per annum. It was true, 
they were the vices and the follies of the 
age which shé ridiculed, but why should 
she have ever known them, or ought she to 
have been conversant with such a state of 
society as would expose them? Were it 
not better, like Louisa Bellew, to have 
passed her days amid the simple, unex- 
citing scenes of secluded life, than_to 
have purchased all the brilliancy of her 
wit, and the dazzle of her genius, at the 
price of true female delicacy and refine- 
ment? While I asked and answered my- 
self these questions to the satisfaction of 
my own heart, I could, not dismiss the 
thought that, amid such scenes as London 
presented, with such associates as fashion 
necessitated, the unprotected simplicity of 
Miss Bellew’s character would expose her 
to much both of raillery and coldness ; 
and felt that she would. be nearly as mis- 
placed among the proud daughters of 
haughty England, as my fair cousin in the 
unfashionable freedom of Dublin life. 

I confess, as I read on, that old associa- 
tions came crowding upon me ; the spark- 
ling brilliancy of Julia’s style reminded me 
of the charms of her conversational powers, 
aided by all the loveliness of her beauty, 
and all the witchery which your true belle © 
of fashion knows how, so successfully, to 
spread around her; and it was with a 
flush of burning shame on my cheek I ac- 
knowledged to myself how much her let- 
ter interested me. As I continued, I saw 
O’Grady’s name, and, to my astonishment, 
found the following :— 

‘‘Lady Charlotte came back from the 
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Duke’s ball greatly pleased with a certain 
major of dragoons, who, among his other 
excellent qualities, turns out to be a friend 
of yours. Tlhis estimable person, whose 
name is O’Grady, has done much to dissi- 
pate her ladyship’s prejudices regarding 
Trishmen: the repose of his manner, and 
the quiet, unassuming, well-bred tone of his 
address, being all so opposed to her pre- 
conceived notions of his countrymen. He 
dines here twice or thrice a week : and as 
he is to sail soon, may happily preserve the 
bloom of his reputation to the last. My 
estimate of him is somewhat different: I 
think him a bold, conceited kind of person, 
esteeming himself very highly, and think- 
ing little of other people. He has, how- 
eyer, a delightful old thing, his servant 
Corny, whom I am never tired of, and shall 
really miss much when he leaves us. Now, 
as to yourself, dear cousin, what mean all 
‘the secret hints, and sly looks, and doubt- 
ful speeches about you here? The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho are plain reading, com- 
pared to your doings. Her ladyship never 
speaks of you but as ‘that poor boy,’ ac- 
companying the epithet with the sigh with 
which one speaks of a shipwreck. 
George calls you John, which shows he is 
not quite satisfied about you ; and, in fact, 
I begin to suspect you must have become a 
United Irishman, with ‘a lady in the case,’ 
and even this would scarcely demand one- 
half the reserve and caution with which you 
are mentioned. Am I discreet in saying 
that [ don’t think De Vere likes you ? The 
major, however, certainly does; and his 
presence has banished the lordling, for 
which, really, I owe him gratitude.” The 
letter concluded by saying that my mother 
had desired her to write in her place, as 
she was suffering from one of her nervous 
headaches, which only permitted her to go 
to the exhibition at Somerset House. My 
father, too, was at Woolwich on some mili- 
tary business, and had no time for any- 
thing, save to promise to write soon ; and 
that she herself being disappointed by the 
milliner in a new bonnet, dedicated the 
morning to me, with a most praiseworthy 
degree of self-denial and benevolence. I 
read the signature some half-a-dozen times 
over, and wondered what meaning in her 
own heart she ascribed to the words— 
‘¢ Yours, Julia.” ; 

“Now for O’Grady,” said I, breaking 
the seal of the major’s envelope :— 


“My Drar Jacx,—I was sitting on a 
hencoop, now pondering on my fortunes, 
now turning to con over the only book on 
board,—a very erudite work on naval tac- 


Sir, 
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tics, with directions how ‘to moor a ship 
in the Downs’-—when a gun came boom- 
ing over the sea, and afrigate, with certain 
enigmatical colors flying at her maintop, 
compelled the old troop-ship we were in to 
back her topsails and lie to ; we were then 
steering straight for Madeira, in latitude 
—, longitude the same ; our intention be- 
ing, with the aid of Providence, to reach 
Quebec at some remote period of the sum- 
mer, to join our service companies in Can- 
ada. Having obeyed the orders of H.M.S. 
Blast, to wait until she overtook us—a 
measure that nearly cost us two of our 
masts and the cook’s galley, we not being 
accustomed to stand still, it seemed—a 
boat came alongside with the smallest bit 
of a midshipman I ever looked at sitting 
in the stern-sheets, with orders for us to 
face about, left shoulder forward, and 
march back to England, where, having 
taken in the second battalion of the twen- 
ty-eighth, we were to start for Lisbon. I 
need not tell you what pleasure the an- 
nouncement afforded us ; delighted as we 


were to exchange tomahawks and bowie- 


knives for civilized warfare, even against 
more formidable foes. Behold us then in 
full sail back to old England, which we 
reached within a fortnight ; only to touch 
however, for the twenty-eighth were most 
impatiently expecting us ; and having ded- 
icated three days to taking in water and 
additional stores, and once more going 
through the horrible scene of leave-taking 
between soldiers and their wives, we sailed 
again. I have little inclination to give you 
the detail, which newspapers would beat 
me hollow in, of our march, or where we 
first came up with the French. <A smart 
affair took place at daybreak, in which 
your humble servant, to use the appro- 
priate phrase, .distinguished himself— 
egad, I had almost said extinguished—for 
I was shot through the side, losing part of 
that conjugal portion of the human anat- 
omy called the rib, and sustaining several 
other minor damages, that made me ap- 
pear to the regimental doctor a very un- 
serviceable craft for his Majesty’s service. 
The result was, I was sent back with that 
plaster for a man’s vanity, though not for 
his wounds, a dispatch-letter to the Horse 
Guards, und an official account of the ac- 
tion, 

‘*As nothing has occurred since in the 
Peninsula to eclipse my performance, I 
continue to star it here with immense suc- 
cess, and am quite convinced that, with a 
little more loss, | might make an excel- 
lent match out of the affair. Now, to the 
pleasant part of my epistle. Your father 


found me out, a few evenings since, at an. 


evening party at the Duke of York’s, and 
presented me to your lady-mother, who 


was most gracious in her reception of me ; 
an invitation to dinner the next day follow- 
ed, and since, I have spent almost every day 


at your house. Your father, my dear Jack, 


is a glorious fellow, a soldier in every great 
feature of the character. You never can. 
have a finer object of your imitation, and 
your best friend cannot wish you to be 
more than his equal. Lady Charlotte is 
the most fascinating person I ever met! 
her abilities are first-rate, and her powers 
of pleasing exceed all that ever I fancied, 
even of London fashionables. How you 
could have left such a house I can scarcely 
conceive, knowing as I do, something of 
your taste for comfort and voluptuous 
ease ; 
Jack, Jack, what a close fellow you are: 
and how very lovely she is; she certainly has 
not her equal even here. I scarcely know 
her, for, somehow, she rather affects dis- 
tance with my cloth, and rarely deigns 
any notice of the red-coats so plentifully 
sprinkled along your father’s dinner-table. 
Her kindness to Corny, who was domesti- 
cated at your house for the last five weeks, 
T can never forget; and even he can’t, it 
would appear, conjure up any complaint 
against her: what a testimony to her 
oodness ! 

“This life, however, cannot last forever, 
and as I have now recovered so far as to 
mount a horse once more, I have applied 
for a regimental appointment ; your father 
most kindly iriterests himself for me, and 
before the week is over I may be gazetted. 
That fellow De Vere was very intimate 
here when I arrived ; since he has seen me, 
however, his visits have become gradually 
less frequent, and now haye almost ceased 
altogether. This, entre nous, does not 
seem to have met completely with Lady 
Julia’s approval, and I think she may have 
attributed to me a circumstance in which 
certainly I was not an active cause. How- 
ever happy I may feel at being instrumen- 
tal in a breach of intimacy between her and 
one so very unworthy of her, even as a 
common acquaintance, I will ask you, 
Jack, when opportunity offers, to put the 
matter in its true light; for although I 
may, in all likelihood, never meet her 
again, I should be sorry to leave her with a 
more unfavorable impression of me than I 
really deserve.” 


Here the letter broke off. , Lower down on | 
the paper were the following lines, written | 


in evident haste, and with a different ink. 
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besides la cousine, Lady Julia— 
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_ We sail to-night—Oporto is our des- 
tination. Corny is to remain behind, and 
I must ask of you to look to him on his ar- 
rival in Dublin. Lady Julia likes De Vere, 
and you know him too well to permit of 
such a fatal misfortune. I am, I find med- 
dling in what really I have no right to 
touch upon. This is, however, ‘in confi- 
dence.’ God bless you. . 

<¢ Yours ever, 
“Poin O'GRADY.” 


‘Poor Phil,” said I, as. I laid down the 
letter; “in his heart he believes himself 
disinterested in all this, but I see plainly 
he is in love with her himself. Alas! I 
cannot conceive a heavier affliction to be- 
fall the-man without fortune than to be 
thrown among those‘whose prospects ren- 
der an alliance impossible, and to bestow 
his affections on an object perfectly beyond 
his reach of attainment. Many a proud ° 
heart has been torn in the struggle between 
its own promptings and the dread of the 
imputation, which the world so hastily 
confers, of ‘fortune-hunting ;’ many a 
haughty spirit has quailed beneath this 
fear, and stifled in his bosom the thought 
that made his life a blessed dream. My 
poor friend, how little will she that has 
stolen away your peace think of your sor- 
rows !” ; 

A gentle tap at my door aroused me 
from my musings. I opened it, and saw, 
to my surprise, my old companion, Tippe- 
rary Joe. He was covered with dust, 
heated, and travel-stained, and leaned 
against the door-post to rest himself. 

“So,” eried he, when he had recovered 
his breath, ‘‘I’m in time to see you once 
more before you go. Iran allthe way from 
Carlow, since twelve o’clock last night.” 

«¢CGome in,my poor boy, and-sit down. 
Here’s a glass of wine ; “twill refresh you. 
We'll get something for you to eat pre- 
sently.” — 

‘‘No; I couldn’t eat now. My throat 
is full, and my heart is up here. And so 
you are going away—going for good and 
all! never to come back again ?” 

‘Who can say so much as that, Joe? 
I should, at least, be very sorry to think 
BOir° 

« And would you, now? And will you 
really think of ould Ireland when youre 
away ? . Hurroo! by the mortial, there’s 
no place like it, for fun, divilment, and 
divarsion. But, musha, musha! I’m for- 
gettin’, and it’s getting dark. May I go 
with you to the packet ?” 

‘<9 be sure, my poor boy ; and I believe 
we have not many minutes to spare.” 
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‘I dispatched Joe for a car, while I threw 


a last look around my room. Sad things, 


these last looks, whether bestowed on the 


living or the dead, the life-like or the in-| 


animate, mace BETTE 
There is a feeling that resembles death 
in the last glance we are ever to bestow on 
a loved object. The girl you have trea- 
sured in your secret heart, as she passes by 
on her wedding-day, it may be happy and 
blissful, lifts up her laughing eyes, the 
symbol of her own light heart, and leaves, 
in that look, darkness and desolation to 
ou forever. The boy your father-spirit 
has clung to, like the very light of your 
existence, waves his hand from the quarter- 
deck, as the gigantic ship bends over to 
the breeze; the wind is playing through 
the locks your hand sv oftentimes has 
smoothed ; the tears have dimned his eyes, 
for, mark ! he moves his fingers over them 
-—and this is a last look. 
My sorrow had no touch of these. My 
eye ranged over the humble furniture of 


my little chamber, while memories of the | 


past came crowding on me; hopes that I 
had lived to see blighted ; day-dreams dis- 
sipated; heartfelt wishes thwarted and 
seattered, I stood thus for some minutes, 
when Joe again joined me. 


Poor fellow ! his wayward and capricious | 


flights, now grave, now gay, were but the 
mockery of that sympathy my heart re- 
quired. Still did he heal the sadness of 
the moment, 

We need the voice, the look, the accent 
of affection, when we are leaving the spot 
where we haye once been happy. It will 
not do to part from the objects that have 
made our home, without the connecting 
link of human friendship. The hearth, 
the roof-tree, the mountain, and the rivu- 
let, are not.so eloquent as the once syllabled 
*‘Good-by,” come it from ever so humble 
a voice, 

The bustle and excitement of the scene 
beside the packet seemed to afford Joe the 
most lively gratification; and, like the 
genius of confusion, he was to be seen flit- 
ting from place to place, assisting one, im- 
peding another, while snatches of his wild 
songs broke from him every moment. I 
had but time to press his hand, when he 
was hurried ashore amongst the crowd, 
and the instant after the vessel sheered off 
from the pier, and got under weigh. 

The poor boy stood upon a block of 
granite, waving his cap oyer his head. He 
tried a faint cheer, but it was scarcely 
audible: another; it, too, failed. He 
looked wildly around him on the strange, 
unknown faces, as if a scene of desolation 
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had fallen ‘on him, burst into a torrent of 


tears, and fled wildly from the spot. And 


thus I took my leave of Ireland. ERY 
When I arrived in Ireland I knew scarce- | 
ly anything of the world. My opportu-— 


nities had shown me life only through the 


colored gloss of certain fashionable preju- — . 


dices; but of the real character, motives 
and habitual modes of acting and thinking 
of others, still more of myself, 1 was in 
total ignorance. The rapidly succeeding 
incidents of Irish life—their interest, 
variety, and novelty, all attracted and ex- 
cited me; and without ever stopping to 
reflect upon causes, I found myself be- 
coming acquainted with facts. 
changeful pictures of existence so profusely 
scattered through the land should have 
made their impression upon me, is natu- 
ral enough ; and because I have found it 
easier and pleasanter to te my reader the 
machinery of this change in me, than to 
embody that change itself, is the reason 
why I have presented before him views of 
life under so many different circumstances, 
and when, frequently, they had no direct 
relation to the current of my own fate and 
the story of my own fortunes. It is enough 
of myself to say, that though scarcely older 
in time, I had grown so in thought and 
feeling. If I felt, on the one hand, how 
little my high connections, and the posi- 
tion in fashionable life which my family 
occupied, availed me, I learned, on the 
other, to know that friends, and staunch 
ones, could be made at once, on the emer- 
gency of a moment, and without the im- 
posing ceremony of introdtiction, and the 
diplomatic interchange of visits). And now 
to my story. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
LONDON. 


It was late when I arrived in London 
and drove up to my father’s house. The 
circumstances under which I had left Ire- 
land weighed more heavily on meas I drew 
near home, and reflected over the questions 
I should be asked, and the explanations I 
should be expected to afford ; and I half 
dreaded lest my father should disapprove 
of my conduct before I had an opportunity 
of showing him how little I had been to 
blame throughout. The noise and din of 
the carriages, the oaths and exclamations 
of the coachmen, and the uproar of the 
streets, turned my attention from these 
thoughts, and I asked what was the mean- 
ing of the crowd. 


That the: 
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HE TRIED A FAINT CHEER, BUT IT WAS SCARCELY AUDIBLE, 
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(A great ball, sir, at Lady Charlotte 
Hinton’s.” 

This was a surprise, and not of the plea- 
santest. I had wished that my first meet- 
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trasting strongly with Irish volubility, 
quickness, and gesticulation. I stood = 
noticed and alone for some time, quietl 
observant of the scene before me, and as 


ing, with my father at least, should have} heard name after name announced, many 


been alone and in quietness, where I could 
fairly have told him every important event 
of my late life, and explained wherefore I 
so ardently desired immediate employment 
on active service, and a total change in 
that career which weighed so heavily on 
my spirits. The carriage drew uprat the 
instant, and I found myself once more at 
home. What a feeling does that simple 
word convey to his ears who knows the real 
blessing of a home—that, shelter from the 
world, its jealousies and its envies, its tur- 
moils and its disappointments—where, like 


some land-locked bay, the still, calm waters 


slecp in silence, while the storm and hur- 
ricane are roaring without—where glad 
faces and bright looks abound—where each 
happiness is reflected back from every 
heart, and ten times multiplied, and every 
sorrow comes softened by consolation and 
words of comfort : and how little like this 
is the abode of the leader of fashion ; how 
many of the fairest gifts of humanity are 
turned back by the glare of a hundred wax- 
lights, and the glitter of gilded lackeys ; 
’ and how few of the charities of life find 
entrance where the splendor and luxury 
of voluptuous habits have stifled natural 
feeling, and made even sympathy unfash- 
ionable. 

It was not without difficulty I could per- 
suade the servants, who were all strangers 
to me, that the travyel-stained, dusty indi- 
vidual before them was the son of the cele- 
brated and fashionable Lady Charlotte 
Hinton, and at length reached my room to 
dress. 

It was near midnight:: the rooms were 

filled as I entered the drawing-room. For 
a few moments I could not help feeling 
strongly the full influence of the splendid 
scene before me. The undoubted evidences 
of rank and wealth that meet the eye on 
every side, in London life, are very strik- 
ing. The splendor of the women’s dress— 
their own beauty—a certain air of haughty 
bearing, peculiarly English—a kind of 


conscious superiority to the rest of the| 
world marks them ; and, in their easy, un- | 


embarrassed, steady glance, you read the 
proud spirit of Albion’s “haughty dames.” 
This alone was very different from the 
laughing spirit of Erin’s daughters—their 
sparkling looks and smiling lips. The 
men, too, were so dissimilar: their re- 
served and stately carriage, their low voices, 


and deferential but composed manner, con-' 


of them the greatest and the highest in the — 
land, there was no semblance of excite- 
ment as they entered—no looks of admir- 
ing wonder as they passed on and mingled 
with the crowd. "Chis showed me I was in 
a mighty city, where the chief spirits that 
ruled the age moved daily before the pub- 
lic eye; and again I thought of Dublin, 
where some third-rate notoriety would have 
been hailed with almost acclamation, and 
lionized to the ‘‘ top of his bent.” 

I could remember but few of those 
around, and even they had either forgot- 
ten me altogether, or, having no recollec-’ 
tion of my absence, saluted me with the 
easy indifference of one who is seen every 
evening of his life. 

** How are you, Hinton ?” said one, with 
something more of warmth than the rest. 
“‘T have not met you for some weeks past.” 

“No,” said I, smiling, “I have been 
nearly a year from home.” 

« Ah, indeed! In Spain ?” 

«‘ No, in Ireland !” 

‘In Ireland! How odd!” 

«Who has been in Ireland ?” saida ow, 
plaintive voice, turning round as she spoke, 
and my lady-mother stood before me. “I 
should like to hear something—But, dear 
me, this must be John!” And she held 
out her jeweled hand toward me. 

«“ My dear mother, I am so happy to see 
you look so very well—” 

“No, no, my dear,” said she, sighing, 
“don’t speak of that. When did you ar- 
rive?—I beg your royal highness’s pardon— 
I hope you have not forgotten your protégé, 
my son.” 

I bowed oleate as a large, full, 
handsome man, with bald head, and a most 
commanding, expression, drew himself up 
before me. 

‘‘No, madam, I have not forgotten him, 
I assure you!” was the reply, as he re- 
turned my salute with marked coldness, 
and passed on. 

Before Lady Charlotte could express her 
surprise gt such an unlooked-for mark of 
displeasure, my father, who had just heard 
of my arrival, came up. 

«‘ Jack, my dear fellow, I am glad to see 
you. How large you have grown, boy, and 
how brown !” 

The warm welcome of his manly voice, 
the affectionate grasp of his strong hand, 
rallied me at once, and I cared little for 
the looks of king or kaiser at that moment. 
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He drew his arm within mine, and led me 
through the rooms to a small boudoir, 
where a party at cards were the only occu- 
pants. ab Sivmetant tae tty See 
‘Here we shall be tolerably alone for a 
little while, at least,” said he; ‘‘and now, 
my lad, tell me everything about you..” 
_ In less than half an hour. ran over the 
principal events of my life in Ireland, omit- 
ting only those- in which Miss Bellew bore 
apart. On this account my rupture with 
Lord de Vere was only imperfectly alluded 
to; and I could perceive that my father’s 
brow became contracted, and his look as- 
sumed a severer expression at this part of 
my narrative. ain’ 

«“You have not been very explicit, Jack, 
about this business ; and this it is which 
I am really uneasy about. I have never 
known you do a mean or a shabby thing— 
I will never suspect you of one. So now 
let me clearly understand the ground of 
this quarrel.” 

There was atone of command in his voice 
as he said this which decided me at once, 
and without further -hesitation I resolved 
on laying everything before him. Still 1 
knew not how to begin—the mention of 
Louisa’s name alone staggered me, and for 
a second or two I stammered and looked 
* confused. 

Unlike’ his wonted manner, my father 
looked impatient—almost angry. At last, 
when seeing that my agitation only in- 
creased upon me, and my difficulty grew 
each mement greater, he looked me sternly 
in the face, and, with a voice fullof mean- 
ing, said,— , ; 

“Tell me everything—I cannot bear to 
‘doubt you Was this a play transaction ?” 

‘‘ A play transaction ! No, sir, nothing 
like it.” 

‘Was there not a bet—some disputed 
wager—mixed up-in it ?” 

“ Yes, there was a wager, sir ; but—” 

Before I could conclude, my father 
pressed his hands against his eyes, and a 
faint sigh broke from him. 

«But hear me out, sir. The wager was 
none of mine.” . . 

In a few moments I ran over the whole 
circumstances of De Vere’s bet, his conduct 
to Miss Bellew, and my own subsequent 
proceedings ; but when I came to the men- 
tion of O’Grady’s name, he stopped me 
suddenly, and said,— 

“Major O’Grady, however, did not ap- 
prove of your conduct, in the affair.” 
‘<(’Grady ! He was my friend all through 
ity? 
My father remained silent for a few min- 
utes, and then in a low voice added,— 
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$4 « There - has been _ misrepresentation 
pere.! amigas 4 . oe aier 
The words were not well spoken when 
Lord’ Dudley de Vere, with my cousin 
Lady Julia on his arm, came up. The 
easy coolness of his manner, the tone of 


| quiet. indifference he assumed, were well 


known to me; but I was in no wise pre- 
pared for the look of insufferable, patron- 
izing impertinence he had now put on. 


My cousin, more beautiful, far than ever — 


I had seen her, took off my attention from 
him, and I turned with a feeling of half- 
pride, half-wonder to pay my respects to 
her. 
the fashion, her handsome features wore 
the assured and tranquil expression which 
conscious beauty gives. And here let no 
inexperienced observer rashly condemn the 
placid loveliness of the queen of beauty— 
the sanctioned belle of fashionable life ; it 
is, indeed, very different from the artless 
loveliness of innocent girlhood ; but its 
claim is not less incontestable. 
tures, like the faculties, can be cultivated ; 
and when no unnatural effort suggests the 
expression, who shall say that the mind 
habitually exercised in society of the high- 
est and most giftedecircle, will not impart 
a more elevated character to the look, than 
when the unobtrusive career of every-day 
life flows on calm and unrufiled, steeping 
the soul in a dreary monotony, and ealling 
for no effort save of the commonest kind. 
Julia’s was indeed splendid beauty: the 
lustrous brilliancy of her dark blue eyes, 
shaded by long black lashes—the perfect 
contour of her cheeks—her full short lips, 
slightly, so slightly curled, you knew not 
if it were not more smile than sarcasm— 
the low tones of her voice were rich and 
musical, and her carriage and demeanor 
possessed all the ,graceful elegance which 
is only met with in the suciety of great 
cities. Her manner was most frank and 
cordial: she held out her hand to me at 
once, and looked really glad to see me. 
After a few words of recognition, she turn- 
ed toward De Vere,— 

‘‘T shall ask you to excuse me, my lord, 
this set. It is so long since I have seen my 
cousin.” 

He bowed negligently, muttered some- 
thing carelessly about the next waltz, and 
with a familiar nod to me, lounged away. 
O’Grady’s caution about this man’s atten- 
tions to Julia at once came to my mind, 


rand the easy tone of his manner toward 


her alarmed me ; but I had no time for re- 
flection, as she took my arm and sauntered 
down the room. 

‘« And so, my dear cousin, you have been 


Dressed in the most perfect taste of 


The fea- 
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lending “wivery” wild life ‘of it==fighting 
duels, riding steeplechases, breaking your 
own bones and ladies’ hearts, in a manner 
ecaey Trish,” said Julia, with a 
smile. 


“*From your letter I can learn, Julia, a 
very strange account of my doings must 
have reached my friends here. Except 
from yourself I have met with scarcely any- 
thing but cold looks since my arrival.” 

‘© Oh, never mind that—people will talk, 
you know. For my part, Jack, I never 
will believe you anything but what I have 
always known you. The heaviest charge I 
have heard against you is that of trifling 
with a poor girl’s affections ; and as Iknow 
that the people who spread these rumors 

generally don’t know at which side either 
the trifling or the affections reside, why, I 
think little about it.” 

«And this has been said of me ?” 

““To be sure it has, and ten times as 
much. As to your gambling sins, there is 
no end to their enormity. A certain Mr. 
Rooney, I think the name is, a noted play- 
man—” 

“ How absurd, Julia! Mr. Rooney never 
played in his life; nor have I, except in 
the casual way every one does in a draw- 


ing-room.” 

** N’importe—you are a lady-killer, and 
a gambler. Now as to count number three 
—for being a jockey ?” 

‘“‘ My dear Julia, if you saw my steeple- 
chase you’d acquit me of that.” 

“Indeed I did hear,” said she, roguish- 
ly, “that you acquitted yourself admira- 
bly—but still you won. And then we come 
to the great offense—your quarrelsome 
habits. We heard, it is true, that you be- 
haved, as it is called, very honorably, etc. 
But really dueling is so detestable—” 

““Come, come, fair cousin, let us talk 
of something else besides my delinquen- 
cies) What do you think of my friend 


O’Grady ?” 

I said this suddenly, by way of reprisal; 
but to my utter discomfiture, she replied | 
with perfect calmness,— 

‘«<T rather was amused with him at first. 
He is very odd—very unlike other people 
—but Lady Charlotte took him up so, and 
we had so much of him here, I grew some- | 
what tired of him. He was, however, very | 
fond of you, and you know that made up| 
for much with us all.” | 

There was a tone of sweetness and al- 
most of deep interest in these few last 
words that made my heart thrill, and un- 
consciously I pressed her arm closer to my | 
side, and felt the touch returned. Just at 


the instant my father came forward, ac- | 


879 
Pay eae . 
companied by another, who I soon perceived 
was the royal duke that had received meso. 
coldly a few minutes before. His frank, 
manly face was now all smiles, and his 
bright eye glanced from my fair cousin to 
myself with a.quick, meaning ex ion. 
‘¢ Another time, General, will do quite 


as well. I say, Mr. Hinton, call on me to- 
morrow morning about ten, will you? I 


have something to say to you.” 


I bowed deeply in reply, and he passed 
on. . paper . 
«And let me see you after breakfast,” 
said Julia, in a half whisper, as she turned 
toward De Vere, who now came forward to 
claim her for the waltz. 

My father, too, mixed with the crowd, 
and I felt myself alone and a stranger in 
what should have been my home A kind 
of cold thrill came over me as I thought 
how unlike was my welcome to what it 
would have been in Ireland ; for although 
I felt that in my father’s manner toward 
me there was no want of affection or kind- 
ness, yet somehow I missed the exuber- 
ant warmth and ready cordiality I had lat- 
terly been used to ; and soon turned away, 
sad and disappointed, to seek my own room. 


> 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN UNHAPPY DISCLOSURE. 


‘<¢Wnat !” cried I, as I awoke the next 
morning, and looked with .amazement at 
the figure who waddled across the room 
with a boot in either hand—‘“ what, not 
Corny Delany; surely ?” . 

‘Ugh, that same,” said he, with a cranky 
creak ; ¢*I don’t wonder ye don’t know 
me; hardship’s telling on me every day.” 

Now really, in vindication of my father’s 
household, in which Sir Corny had been 
domesticated for the last two months, I 
must observe, that the alteration in his ap- 
pearance was not exactly such as to justify 
his remark ; on the contrary, he had grown 
fatter and more ruddy, and looked in far 
better case than I had ever seen him : his 
face, however, most perseveringly pre- 
served its habitual sour and crabbed ex- 
pression, rather increased than otherwise 
by his improved condition. 

‘So, Corny, you are not comfortable 
here I find.” 

‘<Comfortable ! The ways of this place 
would kill the Danes! Nothing but ring- 
ing bells from morning till mght; car- 
riages drivin’ like wind up to the door; 
and bang, bang away at the rapper; then 
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more ringing to let them out again ; and 
bells for breakfast, and for luncheon, and 


the hall dinner; and then the sight of| 


vitals that’s wasted ; meat, and fish, and 
fowl, and vegetables, without end. Ugh, 
the haythins, the “[urks;. eating and 
drinking as if the world was all their 
own.” ok wAd ; Tse? T! he : 7 

‘‘ Well, apparently they 
of you in that respect.” — ; 

“Devil a bit of care; here it’s every 
man for himself ; but I’ll give warning on 
Saturday ; sorrow one o’ me’ll be kilt for 
the like of them.” 

‘© You prefer Ireland, then, Corny ?” 

«“ Who said I did ?” said he, snappishly ; 
‘isn’t it as bad there? Ugh, ugh, the 
Captain won’t rest asy in hig grave, after 
the way he trated me; leaving me here 
alone and dissolate in this place, amongst 
strangers.” | 

“Well; you must confess, the country 
is not so bad.” . 

«And why would I confess it ? What’s 
in it that I don’t mislike ? Is it the heap 
of houses, and the smoke, and the devil’s 
noise that’s always going on that I’d like ? 
Why isn’t it peaceful and quiet like Dub- 
Tir . 

And as I conversed further with him, I 
found that all his dislikes proceeded from 
the discrepancy he everywhere discovered 
from what he had been accustomed to in 
Treland, and which, without-liking, he still 
preferred to our Saxon- observances; the 
few things he saw worthy of praise being 
borrowed or stolen from his own side of 
the Channel. And in this his ingenuity 
was striking, inasmuch that the very trees 
in Woburn Park owed their goodness to 
the owner having been once a lord-lieu- 
tenant in Ireland; where, as Corny ex- 
pressed it, “ Devil thank him to have fine 
trees; hadn’t he the pick of the Phay- 
nix !” 

I knew that candor formed a most promi- 
nent feature in Mr. Delany’s character, 
and consequently had little difficulty in 
ascertaining his opinion of every member 
of my family ; indeed, to do him justice, 
no one ever required less of what is called 
pumping. His judgment on things and 
people ‘flowed from him without effort or 
restraint, so that, ere half an hour elapsed 
he had expatiated on my mother’s pride 
and vanity, apostrophized my father’s has- 
tiness and determination, and was quite 
prepared to enter upon a critical exami- 
nation of my cousin Julia’s failings ; con- 
cerning whom, to my astonishment, he was 
not half so lenient as I expected. 

‘¢ Arrah, isn’t she like the rest of them, 


take good care 


ee 
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coorting one day with Captain Phil, and 


‘another with the. young ord there, and . 
hem bot 


then laughing at t h with the ould 
duke that comes here to dinner. She 
thinks I don’t be minding her ; but didn’t 
I see her taking myself off one day on pa- 
per, making a drawing of me, as if I was a 
baste! Maybe there’s worse nor me,” said 
the little man, looking down upon his 


crooked shins and large knee-joints with 


singular complacency ; ‘‘and maybe she’d 
get one of them yet.” A harsh cackle, the 
substitute for a laugh, closed this speech. 

‘‘ Breakfast on the table, sir,” said a 
servant, tapping gently at the door. 

“‘T’ll engage it is, and will be till two 
o’clock, when they’ll be calling out for. 
luncheon,” said Corny, turning up the 
whites of his eyes, as though the profligate 
waste of the house was a sin he wished to 
wash his hands of; ‘‘ that wasn’t the way 
at his-honor the Jidge’s; he’d never taste 
a bit from morning till night ; and many 
a man he’d send to his long account in 
the meantime. Ugh! I wish I was back 
there.” 

‘‘T have spent many happy days in Ire- 
land, too,” said I, scarce following him in 
more than the general meaning of his 
speech. ‘ 

A fit of coughing from Corny interrupt- 
ed his reply, but as he left the room I could 
hear his muttered meditations, something 
in this strain :— - 

“¢ Happy days, indeed ; a dacent life you 
led ! tramping about the country with a 
fool ! horse-riding and fighting ! ugh!” 

I found my cousin in the breakfast-room 
alone ; my father had already gone out; 
and as Lady Charlotte never left her room 
before three or four o’clock, I willingly 
took the opportunity of our ¢éte-d-téte, to 
inquire into the cause of the singular re- 
ception I had met with, and to seek an ex- 
planation, if so might be, of the viceroy’s 
change toward me since his visit to Eng- 
land. 

Julia entered frankly and freely into the 
whole matter, with the details of which, 
though evidently not trusting me to the 
full, she was, somehow, perfectly conver- 
sant. 

‘¢My dear John,” said she, ‘‘ your whole 
conduct in Ireland has been much mis- 
taken —” 

‘*Calumniated, apparently, were the 
better word, Julia,” said I, hastily. 

““Nay, hear me out: it is so easy, when 
people have no peculiar reasons to vindi- 
cate another, to misconstrue—perhaps con- 
demn. It is so much the way of the 
world to look at things in their worst 


ir, ail 


light, that.I am sure you will see no par- 
ticular soe Bsaga was required to make 
your career in Dublin appear a wild one, 
and your life in the country still more so. 
Now you are growing impatient; you are 
getting angry ; so I shall stop.” 

“No, no; Julia; a thousand pardons if 
a passing shade of indignation did show 
itself in my face. Pray go on.” 

‘* Well, then, when a young gentleman, 
whose exclusive leanings were even a little 
quizzed here—there, no impatience !—con- 
descends at one spring to frequent third- 
rate people’s houses, fall in love with a 
niece, or a daughter. or a something, 
there, plays high among riotous associates, 
makes rash wagers, and fights with his 
friends, who endeavor to rescue him—” 

“Thank you, Julia—a thousand thanks, 
sweet cousin. The whole narrative and its 
author are palpably before me.” 

A deep blush covered her cheek as I rose 
hastily from my chair. 

“John, dear John, sit down again,” 
said she; ‘‘I have only been in jest all 
this time. You surely do not suppose me 
silly enough to credit one word of all this.” 

“It must have been told you, however,” 
said I, fixing my eyes on her as I spoke. 

The redness of her cheek grew deeper, 
and her confusion increased toa painful 
extent as, taking my hand in hers, she 
said in a low, soft voice,— 

“T have been very, very foolish; but 
you will promise me never to. remember— 
at least never to act upon—the—” 

The words became fainter and fainter as 
she spoke, and at last died away inaudibly; 
and suddenly there shot across my mind 
the passage in O’Grady’s letter—the doubt, 
once suggested, gained strength every mo- 
ment—she loyed De Vere. I will not at- 
tempt to convey the conflicting storm of 

assion this thought stirred up within me. 
i turned toward her. Her head was 
thrown gently back, and her deep blue 
lustrous eyes were fixed on me as if wait- 
ing my reply. A tear rolled _heavily along 
her cheek—it was the first I ever saw her 
shed. Pressing her hand to my lips, I 
muttered the words—‘‘ Trust me, Julia,” 
and left the room. 

‘‘Sir George wishes to see you, sir, in 
his own room,” said a servant, as I stood 
stunned and overcome by the discovery I 
had made of my cousin’s affection. I had 
no time given me for further reflection as 
I followed him to my father’s room. 

««Sit down, Jack,” said my father, “as 
he turned the key in the door; ‘I wish 
to talk with you alone, here. I have been 
with the duke this morning ; a little ex- 
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we 


planation has satisfied him that your 
conduct was perfectly irreproachable in 
Ireland. He writes by this post to ‘the 
viceroy to make the whole thi 
and, indeed, he offered to reinstate you at 
once, which I refused, however. Now to 
something graver still, my boy, and which 
. wish I could spare you—but it cannot 
ie. ) eye <A Akt Prey ’ tC 
As he spoke these words, he leaned his 
head in both his hands and was silent. A 
confused imperfect sense of some impend- 
ing bad news rendered me motionless and, 
still, and I waited. without speaking. 
When my father lifted up his head, his 
face was pale and careworn, and an ex- 
pression such as long illness leaves, had 
usurped the strong and manly character of 
his countenance. 

‘<Come, my boy, I must not keep you 
longer in suspense. Fortune has dealt 
hardly with me since we parted. Jack, I 


_}am a ruined man!” 


A convulsive gulp, and a rattling sound 
in the throat, followed the words; and, 
for a second or two, his fixed looks and- 
purple color made mé fear a fit was ap- 
proaching. But in a few minutes he re- 
covered his calmness, and proceeded, but 
still with a broken and tremulous voice, to 
relate the circumstances of his altered 
fortune. 

It appeared that many British officers 
of high rank had involved themselves 
deeply in a loan to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, under the faith of speedy repayment. 
The varying chances of the penimsular 
struggle had given this loan all the char- 
acter of a gambling, speculation, the skill 
in which consisted in the anticipation of the 
result, of the war we were then engaged 
in. My father’s sanguine hopes of ultimate 
success induced him to enter deeply in the 
speculation, from which, having once en- 
gaged in, there was yo retreat. ‘lhousand 
after thousand followed, to secure the sum 
already advanced ; and at last, hard pressed 
by the increasing demands for money, and 
confident that the first turn of fortune 
would lead to repayment, he had made use 
of the greater part of my cousin Julia’s 
fortune, whose guardian he was, and in 
whose hands this trust-money had been 
left. My cousin would come of age in 
about four months, at which time she 
would be eighteen; and then, if the money 
were not forthcoming, the consequences 
were utter ruin, with the terrifig blow of 
blasted character and reputation. 

There was a sum of ten thousand pounds 


‘settled on me by my grandfather, which I 


at once offered to place at his disposal, 


ing clear; — 


-* 


«Alas, my poor fellow ! I have advanced 
already upwards of thirty thousand of 
Julia’s fortune! No, no, Jack; I have 
thought much over the matter ; there is 


but one way of escaping from this difficul- 


ty. By disposing of these bonds at con- 
siderable loss, [ shall be enabled to pay 
Julias money. This will Jeave us little 
better’ than above actual want; still it 
must be done. I shall-solicit a command 
abroad: they’ll not refuse me, I know. 
Lady Charlotte must retire to. Bath, or 
some quiet place, which in my absence will 
appear less remarkable. Strict economy 
and time will do much. And as to your- 
self, I know that having once learned what 


you have to look to, I shall have no cause 


of complaint on your score ; the duke has 
promised to take care of you. And now. 
my heart is lighter than it “has been for 
some months past.” ; 

Before my father had ceased speaking, 
the shock of his news had gradually sub- 
sided with me, and I was fully intent on 
the details by which he hoped to escape 


: his embarrassment. 


My mother was my first thought. Lady 
Charlotte, I knew, could never encounter 
her changed condition ; she was certain to 
sink under the very shock of it. a) 

My father, however, supposed that she 
need not be told its full extent; that by 
management the circumstance should be 
gradually made known to her; and he 
hoped, too, her interest in her husband 
and son, both absent from her, would with- 
draw her*thoughts in great measure from 
the routine of fashionable life, and fix them 
in a channel more homely and domestic. 
“« Besides,” added he, with more animation 
of voice, *‘ they may offer me some military 
appointment in the colonies, where she 
could accompany me, and this would pre- 
vent an exposure. And, after all, Jack, 
there is nothing else for it.” As he said 
this he fixed his eyes on me, as though 
rather asking than answering the question. 

Not knowing what to reply, I was silent. 

** You were fond of Julia as a boy,” said 
he, carelessly. 

The blood rushed to my cheek, as I an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, sir; but—but——” 

* But you have outgrown that,” added 
he, with a smile. 


“Not so much, sir, as that she has for- | 


gotten me. In fact, I believe we are excel- 
lent cousins.” 


‘* And it is not now, my dear boy, that | 


would endeavor to make you more to each 
other. What is not a union of inclination 
shall never be one of sordid interest ; be- 
sides, Jack, why should we not take the 
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field | together ?—the very thought of it 
makes me feel young enough.” a 
I saw his lip quiver as he spoke, and un- 


able to bear more, I wrung his hand warm- 
ly and hurried away. 


CHAPTER XBEIX. 
THE HORSE-GUARDS. 


I wit not say that my reverse of for- 
tune did not depress me ; indeed, the first 
blow fell heavily ; but that once past, a 
number of opposing motives rallied my 
courage and nervyed my heart. My father, 
I knew, relied on me in this crisis to sup- 
port his own strength ; I had learned. to 
care less for extravagant habits and expen- 
sive tastes, by living among those who ac- 
corded them little sympathy, and less re- 


spect ; besides, if my changed career ex- . 


cluded me from the race of fashion, it 
opened the brilliant path of a soldier’s life 
before me. And now every hour seemed 
an age, until I should find myself among 
the gallant fellows who were winning their 
laurels in the battle-fields of the Penin- 
sula. 

According to the duke’s appointment of 
the preceding evening, I found myself, at 
ten o’clock punctually, awaiting my turn 
to be introduced, in the ante-chamber of 
the Horse Guards. The room was crowded 
with officers in full dress : some old white- 
haired generals of division coming daily 
for years past to solicit commands their 
fitness for which lay only in their own 


doting imaginations ; some, broken by sick- 


ness and crippled with wounds, were seek- 
ing colonial appointments they never could 
live to reach ; hale and stout men, in the 
prime of life, were there also, entreating 
exchanges which should accommodate their 
wives and daughters, who preferred Bath 
or Cheltenham to the banks of the Tagus 
or the snows of Canada. Among these, 
however, were many fine soldicr-like fel- 
lows, whose only request was to be sent 
where hard knocks were going, careless of 
the climate, and regardless of the cause, 
Another class were thinly sprinkled around; 
young officers of the staff, many of them 
delicate effeminate-looking figures, herding 
scrupulously together, and never conde- 
scending, by word or look, to acknowledge 
their brethren about them. In this knot 
De Vere was conspicuous, by the loud tone 
of his voice, and the continued titter of 
his unmeaning laugh. I have already men- 
tioned the consummate ease with which he 


’ 
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could apparently forget all unpleasant re- 
collections, and accost the man whom he 
should have blushed to meet. Now he ex- 
hibited this power in perfection : saluting 
me across the room with a familiar motion 
of his head, ‘he called out,— : 

** Ah, Hinton, you,here too? Sick of 
Ireland ; I knew it would come to that. 
sp sm ei something near town ?” 

A cold negative, and a colder bow, was 
my only answer 

Nothing abashed by this, indeed, to all 
seeming, quite indifferent to it, he con- 
tinued,— . 

“ Bad style of thing, Dublin; couldn’t 
stand those confounded talkers, with their 
old jokes from circuit. You were bored, 
too; I saw it.” ; 

«IT beg, my lord,” said I, in a tone of 
seriousness, the best exchange I could as- 
sume for the deep annoyance I felt—“T 
beg that you will not include me in your 
opinions respecting Ireland; I opine we 
differ materially in our impressions of that 
country, and perhaps not without reason 
too.” ‘These latter words I spoke with 
marked emphasis, and fixing my eyes stead- 
ily on him. 

“<Very possibly,” lisped he, as coolly as 
before. “I left it without regret ; you ap- 

arently ought to. be there still. a, ha, 
a ! he has it there, I think.” 

The blood mounted to my face and tem- 
ples as I heard these words, and stepping 
close up beside him, I said slowlyeand dis- 
tinctly,— 

<‘T thought, sir, that one lesson might 
have taught you with whom these liberties 
were practicable.” 

As I said thus much the door opened, 
and his grace the Duke of York appeared. 
Abashed at having so far forgotten where 
I was, I stood motionless and crimson for 
shame. Lord Dudley, on the contrary, 
bowed reverently to his royal highness, 
without the slightest evidence of discom- 
posure or irritation, his easy smile curling 
his lip. 

The duke turned from one to the other 

of us without speaking, his dark eyes 
piercing, as it were, into our very hearts. 
‘«<Lord Dudley de Vere,” said he at length, 
“J have signed your appointment. r, 
Hinton, I am sorry to find that the voice 
I have heard more than once within the 
last five minutes, in an angry tone, was 
- yours: Take care, sir, that this forgetful- 
ness does not grow upon you. ‘The colonel 
of the Twenty-seventh is not the person to 
overlook it, I promise you.” 

«Tf your royal highness—” 

‘‘T must entreat you to spare me any 


explanations. You are gazetted to the 


‘Twenty-seventh. I hope you will hold 
f in readiness for immediate em- 


rse 
Poarknivens Where is the detachment, Sir 


Howard ?” Voce: 
‘At Chatham, your royal highness,” 


replied an old officer behind the duke’s 


shoulder. At the same moment his grace 
passed through the room, conversing as he. 
went with different persons about him. 

As I turned away, I met Lord. Dudley’s 
eyes; they were riveted on me with an ex- 
pression of triumphant malice I had never 
seen in them before, and I hurried home- 
ward with a heart crushed and wounded. 

I have but one reason for the mention of 
this trivial incident ; it is to show how often. 
the studied courtesy, the well-practiced 
deception that the fashion of the world 
teaches, will prevail over the heartfelt, 
honest indignation which deep feeling 
evinces; and what a vast superiority the 
very affectation of temper confers, in the 
judgment of others, who stand by the game 
of life, and care nothing for the players of 
either side. ° 

Let no one suspect me of lauding the 
mockery of virtue in what I say here. 
would merely: impress on the young man 
who can feel for the deep sorrow and 
abasement I suffered, the importance of 
the attainment of that self-command, of 
that restraint over any outbreak of passion, 
when the very ‘semblance of it insures re- 
spect and admiration. 

It is very difficult to witness with in- 
difference the preference of those we have 
once loved for some other person; still 
more so, when that other chances to be 
one we dislike; the breach of affection 
seems then tinctured with a kind of be- 
trayal: we call to mind how once we 
swayed the temper and ruled the thoughts 
of her who has now thrown off her allegi- 
ance; we feel, perhaps, for the first time 
too, how forgotten are our lessons, how 
dead is all our wonted influence ; we re- 
member when tlie least word, the slightest 
action, bent beneath our will; when our 
smile was happiness, and our‘ very sadness 
a reproof; and now we see ourselves un- 
minded and neglected, with no more liberty 
to advise, no more power to control, than 
the merest stranger of the passing hour. 
What a wound to our self-love ! 

That my cousin Julia loved De Vere, 
O’Grady’s suspicions had already warned 
me; the little I had seen of her since my 
return strengthened the impression ; while 
his confident manner and assured tone 
confirmed my worst fears. ‘In my heart I 
knew how utterly unworthy he was of such 


agirl; but, then, if he had already. won 
her affections, my knowledge came too 


of my own fortune, which must soon be- 
come known, would render my interference 


suspected, and consequently of no value; 


and after all, if I determined on such a 
course, what allegation could I. bring 
against him which he could not explain 
away, as the mere levity of the young 
officer, associating among those he looked 
down upon and despised. | 

- Such were some of my reflections, as I 
slowly returned homeward from the Horse 
Guards. As I arrived a traveling-carriage 
‘stood at the door ; boxes, imperials, and 
.cap-cases littered the hall and steps; ser- 
vants were hurrying back and forward, and 
Mademoiselle Clemence, my mother’s maid, 
who with a poodle under one arm, and a 
macaw’s cage in the other, was adding ‘to 


the confusion, by directions in a compos-| 


ite language, that would -have astonished 
Babel itself. fetes 

“‘What means all this ?” said I. 
Lady Charlotte leaving town?” 

‘* Miladi va partir—” , 

“‘Her ladyship’s going to Hastings, 
sir,” said the butler, interrupting, ‘* Dr. 
has been here this morning, and 
recommends an immediate change of air 
for her ladyship.” 

“Ts Sir George in the house ?” 

_‘*No, sir, he’s just gone out with the 
doctor.” 

‘* Ah,” thought I, “this then is a con- 
certed measure, to induce my mother to 
leave town. Lady Julia at home ?” 

“« Yes, sir, in the drawing-room.” 

‘* Whose horse is that with the groom ?” 

‘Lord Dudley de Vere’s, sir; he’s up- 
stairs.” 

Already had I turned to go to the draw- 
ing-room, when I heard these words. 
Suddenly a faint, half-sick feeling came 
over me, and I hastened upstairs to my 
own room, actually dreading to meet any 
one as I went. : 

The blank future before me never seem- 
ed so cheerless as at that moment: sepa- 
rated, without a chance of ever meeting, 
from the only one I ever really loved ; tor- 
tured by my doubts of her feeling, for me 
—for even now, what would I not have 
given to know she loved me; my worldly 
prospects ruined; without a home; my 
cousin Julia the only one who retained 
either an interest in me or seemed to care 
for me, about to give her hand to the man 
I hated and despised. 

‘* How soon !. and I shall be alone in the 
world,” thought I; and already the cold 


‘is 
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selfishness of isolation presented itself to 


my mind 
late : besides, the changed circumstances |. 


A gentle tap came to the door ; I opened 
it; it was a message from Lady Charlotte, 


requesting to see me in her room. As I 


passed the door of the drawing-room, I 
heard Lady Julia and Lord de Vere talk- 
ing and laughing together: he was, as 
usual, ‘‘so amusing,” as my mother’s let- 
ter called him; doubtless, relating my 
hasty and intemperate conduct. at the 
Horse Guards; for an instant I stopped, 
irresolute as to whether I should not break 
suddenly in, and disconcert his lordship’s 
practical coolness by a disclosure : my bet- 
ter reason prevented me, and I passed on. 
Lady Charlotte was seated in a deep arm- 
chair, inspecting the packing of various 
articles of toilet and jewelry which were 
going on around her, her cheek somewhat 
flushed from even this small excitement. 

‘« Ah, dearest John, how d’ye do? Find 
a chair somewhere, and sit down by me; 
yon see what confusion we’re in; Dr. 
Y found there was not an hour to 
spare; the heart he suspects to be sym- 
pathetically engaged—don’t put that Chan- 
‘tilly veil there, I shall never get at it— 
and he advises Hastings for the present ; 
he’s coming with us, however—I’ll wear 
that ring, Clemence—and I must insist 
at his looking at you; you are very pale 
to-day, and dark under the eyes ; have 
you any pain in the side?” ~ 

‘* None, whatever, my dear mother ; I’m 
quite well.” 

‘<Pain is, however, a late symptom ; 
my attack began with an—a sense of—it 
was rather—has Rundel not sent back 
that bracelet? How very provoking ! 
Could you call there, dear John; that 
tiresome man neyer minds the servants. 
It’s just on your way to the club, or the 
Horse Guards, or somewhere.” 

I could scarce help a smile, as I prom- 
ised not to forget the commission. 

‘* And now, my dear, how did his grace 
receive you ? you saw him this morning.” 
" “* My interview was quite satisfactory on 
une main point; I am appointed to the 
a¢th,” 

‘‘Why not on the staff, dear John ? 
You surely do not mean to leaye Eng- 
land, having. been abroad already—in Ire- 
land, I mean ; it’s very hard to expect you 
to go so soon again. Lady Jane Col- 


thurst’s son has never been farther*from . 


her than Knightsbridge ; and I am sure I 
don’t see why we are to be treated worse 
than her.” 

** But my own wish—” 

‘Your own wish, my dear, could never 


— en 


be to give me uneasiness, which, I assure 

ou, you did, very considerably while in 
Tectainal ; the horrid people you made ac- 
quaintance with—my health, I’m certain, 
could never sustain a repetition of the 
shock I experienced then,” 

~ My mother leaned helalin’ closed her 
eyes, as if some yery dreadful circumstance 
was ing across her memory ; and I, 
half ashamed of the position to which she 
would condemn me, was silent. 

_ «There, that aigrette will do very well 
‘there, I’m sure ; I don’t know why you are 
putting in all these things ; I shall never 
want them again, in all likelihood.” 

The depressed tone in which these words 
were spoken did not affect me much, for I 
knew well, from long habit, how my 
mother loved to dwell on the possibility of 
that event, the bare suggestion of which, 
from another, she couldn’t have endured. 

Just at this moment Julia entered in 
her travelling dress, a shawl thrown negli- 
gently across her shoulders. 

“‘T hope I have not delayed you. John, 
are we to have your company too ?” 

‘‘No, my dear,” said my mother, lan- 
guidly, ‘‘he’s going to leave us. Some 
foolish notion of active service—” 

‘‘Indeed,” said Julia, ndt waiting for 
the conclusion of the speeeh— ‘‘ indeed !” 
She drew near me, and as she did so her 
color became heightened, and her dark 
eyes grew darker and more meaning. 
«‘ You never told me this.” 

‘<I only knew it about an hour ago my- 
self,” replied I, coolly ; “‘and when I-was 
about to communicate my news to you, I 
found you’ were engaged with a visitor— 
Lord De Vere, I think.” 

“ Ah, yes, very true, he was here,” she 
said quickly ; and then perceiving that my 
eyes were fixed upon her, she turned away 
her head hastily, and in evident confusion. 

<‘ Dear me, it is so late,” said my moth- 
er, with a sigh. ‘‘I have some calls to 
make yet. Don’t you think, John, you 
could take them off my hands ?. It’s only 
to drop a card at Lady Blair’s, and you 
could ask if Caroline’s better—though, 
poor thing ! she can’t be, of course. Doc- 
tor Y says her malady is exactly my 
own ; and then, if you are passing Long’s, 
tell Sir Charles that our whist party is put 
off—perhaps Grammont has. told him al- 
ready. You may mention to Saunders 
that I shall not want the horses till I re- 
turn; and say I detest grays, they are so 
like city people’s equipages ; and wait an 
instant—” here her ladyship took a small 
ivory memorandum tablet from the table, 
and began reading from it a list of com- 
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missions, some of them most ludicrously 
absurd. In the midst of the catalogue my 
~ pr entered hastily, with a watch in his 
and. Weee . 
You'll be dreadfully late on the road, 
Charlotte, and you forget Y—— must be 
back here early to-morrow.” — \ 

“‘So I had forgotten it,” said she, with 
some animation ; “but we’re quite read 
now—Clemence has done everything, 
think. Come, John, give me your arm, 
my dear—Julia always takes this side. 
Are you certain it won’t rain, Sir 
George ?” 

«‘T really ‘cannot be positive,” said my 
father, smiling. 

“‘T’m sure there’s thunder in the air,” 
rejoined»my mother; ‘‘my nerves would 
never bear a storm.” 

Some dreadful catastrophe in the West 
Indies, where an earthquake had swallow- 
ed upa whole population, occurred to her 


memory at the instant, and the possibility - 


of something similar occurring between 
Seven Oaks and Tunbridge seemed to en- 
gross her entire attention. By this time 
we reached the hall, where the servants, 
drawn up in double file, stood in respectful 
silence. My mother’s eyes were, however, 
directed upon a figure which occupied the 
place next the door, and whose costume 
certainly was strangely at variance with 
the accurate liveries about him. An old 
white greatcoat with some twenty capes 
reaching nearly to the ground—for the 
garment had been originally destined for a 
much larger person—a glazed hat, fastened 
down with a handkerchief passed over it 
and tied under the chin, and a blackthorn 
stick with a little bundle at the end of it, 
were the most remarkable equipments. 

‘What is it? What can it be doing 
there ?” said-my mother, in a Siddons tone 
of voice. 

‘What is it? Corny Delany, no less,” 
croaked out the little man, in the cranki- 
est tone of his harsh voice. ‘‘It’s what 
remains of me, at laste!” 

“Oh yes,” said Julia, bursting into a 
laugh, ‘* Corny’s coming as my body-guard. 
He'll sit in the rumble with Thomas.” 

‘‘ What a shocking figure it is,” said my 
mother, surveying him through her glass. 
‘Time doesn’t improve either of us,” said 
Corny, with the grin of a demon—happily 
the observation was only heard by myself. 
“Tg it in silk stockings I’d be trapesing 
about the roads all night, with the rheu- 
matiz in the small of my back—ugh, the 
haythins !” 

My mother was at length seated in the 
carriage, with Julia beside her—the hun- 
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dred and one petty annoyances to make 
traveling uncomfortable, by way of render- 
ing it supportable, around her; Corny had 
mounted to his place beside Thomas, who 


regarded him with a look of as profound 


contempt as a sleck, well-fed pointer would 
confer upon some mangy mongrel of the 
roadside; a hurried good-bye from my 
mother, a quick, short glance from Julia, a 
whisper lost in the crash of the wheels, 
and they were gone. iP ore 


+ 
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CHAPTER LI. 
THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS. 


Frew men have gone through lffe with- 
out passing through certain periods which, 
although not marked by positive misfor- 
tune, were yet so impressed by gloom and 
despondence, that their very retrospect is 
saddening. Happy it is for us that in 
after-days our memory is but little reten- 
tive of these. We remember the shadows 
that darkened over the landscape ; but we 
forget in great part their cause and their 
duration, and perhaps even sometimes are 
disposed to smile at the sources of grief to 
which long habit of the world and its ways 
would have made us callous. 

I was almost alone in the world—bereft 
of fortune, separated irrevocably from the 
only one I loved, and by whom I had rea- 
son to think my affection was returned. 
Tn that home to which I should have look- 
ed for fondness, I found only gloom and 
misfortune. My mothe grown insensible 
to everything save some frivolous narrative 
of her own health; my father, once high- 
spirited and freehearted, careworn, de- 
pressed, and broken; my cousin, my early 
playfellow, Nalf sweetheart and half sis- 
ter, bestowing her heart and affections 
on one so unworthy of her. All lost to 


too weak and tender to stand alone, but 


must cling to something, or it sinks upon | 


the earth, crushed and trodden upon. 
I looked back upon my past life, and 


thought over the happy hours I had | 


passed in thé wild West, roaming through 
its deep valleys and over its heath-clad 
mountains. I thought of her, my com- 
panion through many a long summer-day, 
along the rocky shore, against which the 
white waves were ever beating, watching 
the sea-birds careering full many a fathom 
deep below us, mixing their shrill cries 
with the wilder plash of the ever restless 
sea; and how we dreamed away those 


hours, now half in sadness, now in bright 
hope of long years to come, and found our- — 
selves thus wandering hand in hand, loved 
and loving; and then I looked out upon 
the bleak world before me, without an ob- 
ject to win, without a goal to strive at. 

“Come, Jack@ said my father, laying © 
his hand on my shoulder, and startling me 
out of my reverie, ‘‘one piece of good 
fortune we have had. ‘The duke has 
given me the command at Chatham. Some 
hint of my altered circumstances, it seems, 
had reached him, and, without my apply-- 
ing, he most kindly sent for me, and told 
me of my appointment. You must join 
the service companies of the ‘T'wenty- 
seventh by to-morrow. They are under 
sailing orders, and no time is to be lost. 
I told his Grace, that for all your soft 
looks and smooth chin, there was no lack 
of spirit in your heart; and you must 
take-an eagle, Jack, if you would: keep up 
my. credit.” 

Laughingly spoken as these few words 
were, they somehow struck upon a chord 
that had long lain silent in my heart, and 
as suddenly awoke in me the burning de- 
sire for distinction, and the ambitious 
thirst to military glory. 

The next evening, at sunset, the trans- 
port weighed anchor and stood out to sea, 
A slight breeze off shore, and an ebb-tide, 
carried us gently away from land, and as 
night was falling I stood alone, leaning on 
the bulwarks, and looking fixedly on the 
faint shadows of the tall chalk cliffs, my 
father’s last words, ‘‘ You must take an 
eagle, Jack !” still ringing in my ears, and 
sinking deeply into my heart. * 

The subaltern of a marching regiment— 
a crack corps, it is truc—I saw merely the 
ordinary detail of a campaigning life ; and 
although my desire to distinguish myself 
rose each day higher, the greatest extent 
of my renown went no further than the 


}admiration of my comrades, that one so 
: re | bd 
me: and: at atime, too, when the heart is 


delicately nurtured and brought up should 
bear so cheerfully and well the rongh- 
ings of a soldier’s life ; and my sobriquet 
of ‘* Jack Hinton, the Guardsman,” was 


/earned among the stormy scenes and blood- 


‘indeed but little encouraging. 
‘the army in the disastrous retreat from 


stained fields of the Peninsula. 
My first experiences of military life were 
I joined 


Burgos. What ashock to all my cherished 
notions of a campaign! How sadly differ- 
ent to my ideas of the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war! I remem- 
ber well we first came up with the retiring 
forces on the morning of the 4th of Novem- 
ber. he day broke heavily ; masses of 
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sky. The ground was soaked with rain, 


and a cold, chilling wind swept across the 


bleak plain and moaned dismally in the 
dark pine woods. Our party, which con- 
sisted of draughts from ite Fiftieth, 
‘Twenty-seventh, and. S@venty-first regi- 
ments, were stationed in a few miserable 
hovels on the side of the high road from 
Madrid to Labeyos. By a mistake of the 
way, We had missed a body of troops on 
the preceding day, and were now halted 
here in expectation of joining some of the 
corps retiring on the Portuguese frontier. 
Soon after daybreak:a low rumbling sound, 
at first supposed to be the noise of distant 
cannonading, attracted our attention ;-but 
some stragglers coming up soon after, in- 
formed us that it proceeded from tumbrils 
and ammunition wagons of Sir Lowry 
Cole’s brigade, then on the march. The 
news was scarcely communicated, when 
the head of a column appeared topping 
the: hill. 

As they came nearer, we remarked that 
the men did not keep their ranks, but 
strayed across the road from side to side; 
some carried their muskets by the sling, 
others on the shoulder; some leant on 
their companions, as though faint and 
sick; and many there were whose savage 
looks and bloated features denoted drunk- 
enness. The uniforms were torn and 
ragged, several had no shoes, and some 
even had lost their caps and shakos, and 
wore handkerchiefs bound round their 
heads. Among these the officers were 
almost undistinguishable: fatigue, hard- 
ship, and privation had leveled them with 
the men; and discipline scarcely remained 
in that disorganized mass. On they came, 
their eyes bent only on the long vista, of 
road that lay before them. Some, silent 
and sad, trudged on side by side; others, 
maddened by drink or wild with the ex- 
citement of fever, uttered frightful and 
horrible ravings. Some flourished their 
bayonets, and threatened all within their 
reach ; and denunciations of their officers 
and open avowals of desertion were heard 
on every side as they went. The bugle 
sounded a halt as the column reached the 
little hamlet where we were stationed ; 
and in a few seconds the road and the 
fields at either side were covered by the 
figures of the men, who threw themselves 
down on the spot where they stood, in 
every posture that weariness and exhaus- 
tion could suggest. 

All the information we could collect was, 
that this foree formed part of the rear- 
guard of the army ; that the French under 
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dark and weighty cloud drifted across the | 
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Marshal Soult were hotly in pursuit, hay- 
ing already driven in the cavalry outpost, 
and more than once thréwing their skir- 
mishers amongst our fellows. In a few 
minutes the bugle again sounded to resume 
the march ; and however little ped ag to 
yield to the dictates of discipline, old habit, . 
stronger than eyen lawless insubordina- 

tion, prevailed ; the men rose, and, falling 
in with some semblance of order, contin- 
ued their way, Nothing struck me more 
in that motley mass of ragged uniform and 
patched clothing, than the ferocious, al- 
most savage expression of the soldiers as 
they marched past our better equipped 


‘and better disciplined party. Their dark 


scowl betokened deadly hate ; and I could 
see the young men of our detachment quail 
beneath the insulting ruffianism of their 
gaze. Every now and then some one or 
other would throw down his pack or knap- 
saek to the ground, and with an oath as- 
severate:his resolve to carry it no longer. 
Some even declared they would abandon 
their arms; and more than one sat down 
by the wayside, preferring death or im- 
prisonment from the enemy to the horrors 
and severities of that dreadful march. ; 

The Highland regiments and the Guards 
alone ‘preserved their former discipline ; 
the latter, indeed, had only lately joined 
the army, having:landed at Corunna a few 
weeks previously, and were perfect in every 
species of equipment. Joming myself toa 
group of their officers, I followed in the 
march, and was enabled to learn some ‘tid- 
ings of my friend O’Grady,-who, I was glad 
to hear, was only a few miles in advance 
of us, with his regiment. 

Toward three o’clock we entered a dark 
pine wood, through which the route con- 
tinued for several miles. Here the march 
became extremely difficult, from the deep 
clayey soil, the worn and cut-up road, and 
more than all, the torrents of rain that 
swept along the narrow gorge, and threw a 
darkness, almost like night, over every- 
thing. We plodded on gloomily, and 
scarcely speaking, when suddenly the gal- 
loping of horses was heard in the rear, and 
we were joined by Sir Edward Paget, who, 
with a single aide-de-camp, rode up to our 
division. After a few hurried questions 
to the officer in command, he wheeled his 
horse round, and rode back toward the 
next column, which, from some aceidental 
delay, was yet two miles in the rear. The 
sound of the horses’ hoofs were still ring- 
ing along the causeway, when a loud shout, 
followed by the sharp reports of pistol-fir- 
ing, mingled with-the voice. In an instant 
all was still as before, and save the crash- 
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_ ing of the pine branches and the beating 
rain, no other sound was heard. 

. Our conjectutes as to the cause of the 
firing were just making, when an orderly | 
dragoon, bare-headed and wounded, came | 
up at the top of his horse’s speed. ‘lhe 
few hurried words he spoke ina half whis- 
per to our commanding officer were soon 
reported through the lines. Sir Edward 
Paget, our second in command, had been 
taken prisoner, carried away by a party of 
French cavalry, who were daring enough 
to dash in between the columns, which in 
no other retreat had they yentured to ap- 
proach. 

‘The temerity of our enemy, added to our 
own dispirited and defenseless condition, 
was the only thing wanting to complete 
our gloom and depression,*and the march 
was now resumed in the dogged sullenness 
of despair. 

Day followed day, and all the miseries of 
our state but increased with time, till on 
the morning of the 17th the town of Ciudad 
Rodrigo came in view, and the rumor spread | 
that stores of all kinds would be served out 
to the famished troops. 

__ By insubordination and intemperance we 
had lost seven thousand men since the day 
the retreat from Burgos began, and al- 
though neither harassed by night marches 
nor excessive journeys—losing neither guns, 
ammunition, nor standards—yet was the 
memorable document addressed by Wel- 
lington to the officers commanding divi- 
sions but too justly merited, concluding in 
these words: .‘* The discipline of every 
army, after a long and active campaign, 
becomes in some degree relaxed, but I am 
concerned to observe that the army under 
my command has fallen off in this respect 
to a greater degree than any army with 
which I have eyer been, or of which I have 
ever read.” ° : 


CHAPTER LI. 
A MISHAP, 


Ir I began my career as a soldier at one 
of the gloomiest periods of our Peninsular 
struggle, I certainly was soon destined to 
witness one of the. most brilliant achieve- 
ments of our arms in the opening of the 
campaign of 1813. 

On the 22d of May the march began— 
that forward movement, for the hour. of 
whose coming many a heart had throbbed, 
and many a bosom beat high. From 
Ciudad Rodrigo to the frontier, our way 
led through the scenes of former glory ; 
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and if the veterans of the army exulted at 
once again beholding the battle-fields where 


victory had crowned their arms, the new _ 


soldiers glowed with ambition to emulate 
their fame. As for myself, short as the 
period had been since | quitted England, 

felt that my character had undergone a 
very great change; the wandering fancies 
of the boy had sobered: down into the 
more fixed, determined passions of the 
man. ‘The more I thought of the inglo- 
rious indolence of my former life, the 
stronger was now my desire to deserve a 
higher reputation than that of a mere 
lounger about a court, the military accom- 
paniment of a pageant. Happily for me, 
I knew not at the time how few opportu- 
nities for distinction are afforded by the 
humble position of a subaltern—how sel- 
dom occasions arise where, amid the mass 
around him, his name can win praise or 
honor. I knew not this; and my reverie 
by day, my dream by night, presented but 
one image—that of some bold successful 
deed, by which I should be honorably 
known and proudly mentioned; or my 
death be that of a brave»soldier in the field 
of glory. arle 

It may be remem: ered by my reader, 
that in the celewrated march by which 
Wellington opened that campaign—whose 
result was the expulsion of the French 
armies from the Peninsula—the British 
left, under the command of Graham, was 
always in advance of the main body; their 
route traversed the wild and dreary passes 
of the ‘T'ras-os-Montes, a vast expanse of 
country, with scarcely a road to be met 
with, and but few inhabitants. The soli- 
tary glens and gloomy valleys whose echoes 
had waked to no other sounds save those 
of the wild heron or the eagle, were now 
to resound with the thundering roll of ar- 
tillery wagons, the clanking crash of cay- 
alry columns, or the monotonous din of 
the infantry battalions, as from sunrise to 
sunset they poured along: now scaling the 
rugged height of some bold mountain, 
now disappearing among the wooded depths 
of some dark ravine. 

Owing to a temporary appointment on 
the staff, I was continually passing and 
repassing between this portion of the 
army and the force under ‘the immediate 
command of Lord Wellington. Starting 
at daybreak, I have set off alone through 
these wild, untraveled tracts, where moun- 
tains rose in solemn grandeur, their dark 
sides wooded with the gloomy cork-tree, 
or rent by some hissing torrent, whose 
splash was the only sound that broke the 
universal silence. Now dashing on with 
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across the grassy plain, now toiling 
: on foot, the bridle on my arm, I have 


seen the sun go down and never heard a 
human voice, nor seen the footsteps of a 
fellow-man ; and yet what charms had 
those lonely hours for me, and what a 
crowd of blissful thoughts and happy im- 
ages they yet bring back to me! The 
dark glen, the frowning precipice, the 
clear rivulet gurgling on amid the mossy 
stones, the long and tangled weeds that 
hung in festoons down some rocky cliff, 
through whose fissured sides the water fell 
in heavy drops into a little basin at its 
foot,—all spoke to me of the happiest 
hours of my life, when, loved and loving, 
I wandered on the livelong day. 

How often, as the day was falling, have 
I sat down to rest beneath some tall beech, 
gazing on the glorious expanse of moun- 
tain and valley, hill and plain, and wind- 
ing river—all beneath me; and how, as 1 
looked, hate my thoughts wandered away 
from those to many a far-off mile; and 
then what doubts and hopes would crowd 
upon me. Was I forgotten? Had time 
and distance wiped away all memory of 
me? Waslas ones e had never seen, or 
was she still to me a= when we parted? 
In such moments as these how often have 
I recurred to our last meeting at the holy 
well; and still, I own it, some vague feel- 
ing of superstition has spoken hope to my 
heart, when reason alone had bid me 
despair. 

It was at the close of a sultry day—the 
first of June, I shall not readily forget it— 
that, overcome by fatigue, I threw myself 
down beneath the shelter of a grove of 
acacias, and, tethering my horse with his 
bridle, fell into one of my accustomed 
reveries. The heat of the day, the drowsy 
hum of the summer insects, the very 
monotonous champ of my horse feeding 
beside me—all conspired to make me 


sleepy, and I fell into a heavy slumber. 
My dreams, like my last waking thoughts 
were of home; but, strangely enough, the 
scenes through which I had been traveling, 
the officers with whom I was intimate, the 
wild guerilla chiefs, who from time to 
time crossed my path or shared my bivouac, 
were mixed up with objects and persons 
many a mile away; making that odd and 
incongruous collection which we so often 
experience in sleep. 

A kind of low, unbroken sound, like 
the tramp of cavalry over grass, awoke me ; 
but still, such was my drowsiness, that I 
was again about to relapse intosleep, when 


the sound of a manly voice, singing at the 
foot of the rock beneath me, fully aroused 


889 _ 
me. I started up, and, pooping cautiously 
over the head of the cliff, beheld, to my 


surprise and terror, a party of French sol- 
diers stretched upon the green sward 
around a fire. It was the first time I had 
ever seen the Imperial troops, and, not-. 
withstanding the danger of my position, I 
felt a most unaccountable longing to creep 
nearer and watch their proceedings. ‘The 
sounds I had heard at first became at this 
moment more audible, and, on looking 
down the glen, I perceived a party of about 
twenty dragoons cantering up the valley. 
They were dressed in the uniform of the 
Chasseurs Légers, and in their light blue 
jackets and silvered helmets, had a most 
striking and picturesque effect. My aston- 


ishment at their appearance was not dimin- 


ished by the figure who rode gayly along 
at their head. She was a young and 
pretty-looking girl, dressed in a blue frock 
and jean trousers; a light foraging-cap, 
with the number of the regiment worked 
in silver on the front; a small canteen 
suspended from one shoulder by a black 
belt completed her equipments. Her hair, 
of a glossy black, was braided richly at 
either side of her face, and a couple of 
bows of light blue attested a degree of 
coquetry the rest of her costume gave no 
evidence of. She rode en cavalier, and by 
the easy attitude in which she:sat, and her 
steady hand on the bridle, denoted that ~ 
the regimental riding-school had contri- 
buted. to her accomplishments. I had 
heard before of the vivandiéres of the 
French army, but was in no wise prepared 
for'the really pretty figure and costume I 
now beheld. 

As the riding party approached, the 
others sprang to their feet, and, drawing 
up in a line, performed a mock salute, 
which the young lady returned with per- 
fect gravity, and then, carelessly throwing 
her bridle to the one nearest, dismounted. 
In a few moment the horses were picketed, 
the packs were scattered about the grass, 
cooking utensils, provisions, and wine were 
distributed, and, amid a perfect din of 
merry voices and laughter the prepara- 
tions for dinner were commenced, Mad- 
emoiselle’s part, on the whole, amused me 
not alittle. Not engaging in any of the 
various occupations about her, she seated 
herself on a pile of cavalry cloaks at a lit- 
tle distance from the rest, and, taking outa 
much-worn and well-thumbed-looking vol- 
ume from the pocket of her coat, she began 
to read to herself with the most perfect 
unconcern of all that was going on about 
her. Meanwhile -the operations of the 
cuisine were conducted with a dispatch 
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and dexterity that only French soldiers 

ever attain to; and—shall I confess it ?— 
_ the rich odor that steamed up from the 
well-seasoned potage--the savory smell 
of the roast kid, albeit partaking of onions 
—and the brown breasts of certain powlets, 
made me wish heartily that for half an 
- hour or so I could have changed my alle- 
giance, converted myself into a soldat de la 
Garde, and led Mademoiselle in to dinner. 
At length the party beneath had arranged 
their meal upon the grass, and the corporal, 
with an air of no inconsiderable preten- 
sion, took Mademoiselle’s hand to conduct 
her to the place of honor at the head of 
the feast, calling out, as he did so,— 

‘** Place, Messieurs, place pour Madame 
la Duchesse de—de—” . 

*‘N’importe quoi,” said another; “ the 
Emperor has many a battle te win yet, and 
many a kingdom and a duchy to give away. 
As for myself, I count upon the ddton of a 
marshal before the campaign closes.” 

“‘ Have done, I beg you, with such folly, 
and help me to some of that salmi,” said 
the lady, with a much more practical look 
about her than her expression afew mo- 
ments before denoted. 

The feast now progressed with all the 
clatter which little ceremony, hearty appe- 
tites, and good fellowship produce. The 
wine went round freely, and the gui quo 
quos, if I might judge from their mirth, 
were not wanting, for I could but catch 
‘here and there a stray word or so of the 
conversation. All this time my own posi- 
tion was far from agreeable. Independent 
of the fact of being a spectator of a good 
dinner and a jolly party while famishing 
with hunger and thirst, my chance of, 
escape depended either on the party moy- 
ing forward, or being so insensible from 
the effects of their carouse that I might 
steal away unobserved. - While I balanced 
with myself which of these alternatives 
was more likely, an accident decided the 
question. My horse, who, up to this mo- 
ment, was grazing close beside me, hear- 
ing one of the troop-horses neigh in the 
valley beneath, pricked up his ears, plung- 
ed upward, broke the bridle with which I 
had fastened him, and cantered gayly down 
into the midst of the picketed ‘animals. 
In an instant every man sprang to his legs : | 
some rushed to their holsters and drew | 
forth their pistols ;.others caught up their 
sabers from the grass ; and the young lady 
herself tightened her horse’s girth and | 
sprang into her saddle with the alacrity 
of one accustomed to moments of danger. 
All was silent now for a couple of minutes, 
except the slight néise of the troopers en- 
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gaged in bridling their horses and fixing 
on their packs, when a loud voice cri 


out, “ Voila!” and the same instant every 


eye in the party was directed to my shako, 
which hung ona branch of a tree above 


me, and upto this moment I had forgotten. 


Before I could determine on any line of 
escape, three of the number had rushed up 
the. rocky and, with drawn sabers, com- 
manded me to surrender myself their pris- 
oner. There was nochoice. I flung down 
my sword with an air of sulky resignation, 
and complied. My dispatches, of which 
they soon rifled me, sufficiently explained 
the cause of my journey, and allayed any 
apprehension they might have felt as toa 
surprise party. A few brief questions were 
all they put to me, and then, conducting 
me down the cliff to the scene of their 
bivouac, they proceeded to examine my 
holsters and the flaps of my saddle, for any 
papers which I might have concealed in 
these places. 

‘Kh bien! mon colonel,” said the 
leader of the party, as he drew himself up 
before me, and carried his hand to his cap 
in a salute as respectful and orderly as 
though I were his officer, ‘‘what say you 
to a little supper ere we move forward ?” 

‘¢There’s the bill of fare,” said another, 
laughing as he pointed to the remnants of 
roast fowls and stewed kid that covered 
the grass. 

I was too young a soldier to comport 
myself at the moment with.that philoso- 
phic resignation to circumstances which 
the changeful fortunes of war so forcibly ° 
instill ; and I merely answered by a brief 
refusal, while half unconsciously I threw 
my eyes around to see if no chance of 
escape presented itself. 

‘*No, no,” cried the corporal, who at 
once read my look and its meaning ; ‘‘ don’t 
try that, or you reduce me to the extremity 
of trying this,” patting, as he spoke, the 
butt of his carbine, with an air of easy de- 
termination there was no mistaking. 

‘*Let me rather recémmend Monsieur 
le Capitaine to try this,” said the vivan- 
didre, who, unperceived by me, was all this 
while grilling the half of a poulet over the 
embers. There was something in the 
kindness of the act, coupled as it was with 
an air of graceful courtesy, that touched 
me; so, smothering all my regretful 
thoughts at my mishap, I summoned up 
my best bow and my best French to ac- 
knowledge the civility, and the moment 
after was seated on the grass beside Made- 
moiselle Annette, discussing my supper 
with the appetite of a man whose sorrows 
were far inferior to his hunger, 


As the moon rose, the 
ently had been waiting some others 
they expected, made preparations for con- 
—e journey, the first of which 
consisted ,in changing the corporal’s pack 
and equipments to the back of my English 
thorough-bred—his own meager and raw- 
boned quadruped being destined for me. 
Up to this instant the thought of escape 
had never left my mind—I knew I could 
calculate on the speed of my horse—I had 
had some trials of his endurance, and the 
only thing was to obtain such a start as 
might carry me out of bullet range at once, 
and all was safe. Now this last hope de- 
serted me, as I beheld the miserable hack 


to which I was condemned ; and yet poig- 
nant as this feeling was—shall t confess 


it ?—it was inferior in its pain to the sen- 
sation I experienced as I saw the rude 
French soldier, with clumsy jack-boots 
and heavy hand, curveting about upon 
my metilesome charger, and exhibiting his 
es for the amusement of his companions. 
The order was now given to mount, and 
I took my place in the middle file, the 
dragoons on either side of me having un- 
slung their carbines, and given me laugh- 
ingly to understand that I was to be made 
a riddle of if I attempted an escape. 
~The long months of captivity that fol- 
lowed have, somehow, I cannot at all ex- 
plain why, left no such deep impression 
on my: mind as the simple events of that 
night—I remember it still like a thing of 
yesterday. We traveled along the crest of 
-. @ mountain—the valley lying in deep, dark 
shadow beneath—the moon shone brightly 
out upon the gray granite rocks beside us ; 
our pace was sometimes pushed to a fast 
trot, and then relaxed to a walk, the 
rather, as it appeared to me, to indulge 
the conversational tastes of my escort than 
for any other reason. ‘Their spirits never 
flagged for a moment—some jest-or story 
was ever going forward—some anecdote of 
the campaign, or some loye adventure, of 
which the narrator was the hero, com- 
mented on by all in turn, with a degree of 
sharp wit and ready repartee that greatly 
surprised me. In all these narratives Ma- 
demoiselle played a prominent part, he- 


ing invariably referred to for any explana- | 
tion which the difficulties of female char- | 


acter seemed to require; her opinion on 
such points being always regarded as con- 
elusive. At times, too, they would break 
forth into some rude hussar song—some 
regular specimen of. camp lyric poetry— 
each verse being sung by a different indi- 
vidual, and chorused by the whole party 
in common. 
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Sucn, with little variety, was the history — 
of each day and night of our march. The 
days usually passed in some place of secur- 
ity and concealment, while a reconnoissance . 
would be made by some three or four of 
the party; and, as night fell, the route 
was continued. 

One incident alone broke the monotony 
of the journey. On the fourth night we 
left the mountain, and descended into a 
large open plain, taking for our guide the 
course of a river which seemed familiar to 
my companions. “The night was dark, 
heavy masses of cloud concealed the moon, 
and not a star was visible ; the atmosphere 
was close and oppressive, and there reigned 
around a kind of unnatural stillness, un- 
broken by the flow of the sluggish river 
which moved on beside us. Our pace had 
been a rapid one for some time ; and, con- 
trary to their wont, the dragoons neither 
indulged in their gay songs nor merry’ 
stories, but kept together with more of 
military precision than they had hitherto 
assumed. 

I cohjectured from this that’ we were 
probably approaching the: French lines ; 
and, on questioning the corporal, was told 
that such was the case. 

A little after midnight we halted for a 
few moments torefresh the horses. Each 


‘man dismounted, and stood with his hand 


upon the bridle ; and I could not but mark 
how the awful silence of the hour seemed 
to prey upon their spirits as they spoke 
together in low and broken whispers, as 
if fearful to interrupt the deep sleep of 
nature. It was just then that every eye 
was directed-to a bright star that burst out 
above the horizon, and seemed to expand 
gradually into a large mass of great bril- 
liancy, and again to diminish to a mere 
speck, which it remained for some time, 


‘and then disappeared entirely. We re- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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mained gazing on the dark spot where this 
phenomenon had appeared, endeavoring 
by a hundred conjectures to explain it. 
Wearied at length with watching, we were 
about to continue our journey, when, sud- 
denly from the quarter from where the star 
had shone, a rocket shot up into the dark 
sky, and broke into ten thousand brilliant 
fragments, which seemed to hang suspend- 
ed on high in the weight of the dense at- 
mosphere. Another followed, and another; 
then, after a pause of some minutes, a 
blue rocket was seen to mount into the air, 
and explode with a report which, even 


eee 


‘ahathamaietemeaaens stood, was audible. 


. The flame was gone—the gloomy darkness 


Site he 
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Scarcely had its last fragments disappeared | 
in the darkness, when a low rumbling 


“noise, like the booming of distant thunder, 


seemed. to creep along the.ground. Then 
came a rattling volley, as if of small-arms ; 
and at last the whole horizon burst into.a 
red glare, which forked up from earth to 
sky, with a crash that seemed to shake the 
very ground beneath us. Masses of dark, 
misshapen rock sprang into the blazing 
sky ; millions upon millions of sparks glit- 
tered through the air, and a cry, like the 
last expiring wail of a drowning crew, rose 
above all other sounds—and all was still. 


had returned—not a sound was heard—but 
in that brief moment four hundred of the 
French army met their graves beneath the 
castle of Burgos, which, in their hurried 
retreat, they had blown up, without ap- 
prising the ‘troops, who were actually 
marching beneath its very walls. 

Our route was now resumed in silence— 
even the levity of the French soldiers had 
received a check; and scarcely a word 
passed as we rode on through the gloomy 
darkness, anxiously looking for daybreak, 
to learn something of the country about us. 

Toward sunrise we found ourselves at | 
the entrance of a mountain pass traversed 
by the Ebro, which in some places almost 
filled the valley, and left merely a narrow 
path between its waters and the dark cliffs 
that frowned above. Here we proceeded, 
sometimes in single file, now tracing the 
signs of the retreating force which had just 
preceded us, now lost in astonishment at 
the prodigious strength of the position 
thus abandoned. But even these feelings 
gave way before a stronger one—our ad- 
miration of the exquisite beauty of the 
scenery. Glen after glen was séen opening 
as we advanced into this wide valley, each 
bearing its tributary stream to the mighty 
Ebro ; the clear waters reflecting the brok- 
en crags, the waving foliage, and the bright 
verdure that beamed around, as orange- 
trees, laurels and olives bent over the cur- 
rent, or shot up in taper spires toward the 
clear blue sky. How many a sheltered 
nook we passed, with an involuntary long- 
ing to rest and linger among scenes go full 
of romantic beauty. But already the din 
of the retreating column was borne to- 
ward us on the breeze ; the heavy monot- 
onous roll of large guns and caissons; 
while now and then we thought to catch 
the swell of martial music blending through 
the other sounds. But soon we came up 
with wagons carrying the wounded and 
sick, who, having joined by another road, 
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had fallen to the rear of the march. From 
them we learned that the king of Spain, 
Joseph himself, was with the advanced 
guard ; that the destination of the forces — 
was Vittoria, where a junction with the 


corps @armée of the other generals being 


effected, it was decided on giving 
the Anglo-Spanish army. = = 

As we advanced, our progress became 
slower and more difficult ; close columns 
of infantry blocked up the road, or dense 
masses of cavalry, with several hundred 
led horses and baggage mules prevented — 
all chance of getting forward. Gradually, 
however, the valley widened, the mountain 
became less steep, and by evening we 
reached a-Jarge plain, closed toward the 
north-east by lofty mountains, which I 
learned were the Pyrenees, and beheld, in 
the far distance, the tall spires of the city 
of Vittoria. Several roads crossed the 
plain-toward the city, all of which were 
now erowded with troops ; some pressing 
on in the direction of the town, others 
were taking up their position, and throw- 
ing up hasty embankments and stockades. 
Meanwhile, the loaded wagons, with the 
spoil of the rich convents and the royal 
treasure, were seen wending their slow way 
beneath the walls of Vittoria, on the road 
to Bayonne, escorted by a strong cavalry 
force, whose bright helmets and_breast- 
plates pronounced them Cuirassiers de la 
Garde. The animation and excitement of 
the whole scene was truly intense ; and as I 
rode along beside the corporal, ] listened 
with eagerness to his account of the various 
regiments as they passed hither and thither, 
and took up their position on the wide 
plain. ‘There, look yonder,” said he, 
‘‘where that dark mass is defiling beside 
the pine wood ; see how they break into 
parties, watch them how they scatter along 
the low bank beside the stream under shel- 
ter of the brushwood. There were eight 
hundred men in that battalion ; where are 
they now ?—all concealed. They are the 
tirailleurs of the army. And see on that 
low mound above them, where the flag is 
flying ; the guns are about to occupy that 
height. Iwas right, you see ; there they 
come—six, seven, eight pieces of heavy 
metal. Sacredlew! that must be a place 
of some consequence.” 

‘* What are the troops yonder, with the 
red tufts in their caps and scarlet trou- 
sers ?” 

“Ah! parblew! your countrymen will 
soon know to their cost : they are the ‘In- 
fanterie de la Garde.’ There’s not a man 
in the column you are looking at who is 
not décoré.” 


battle to 
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**Look at this side, monsieur ; see the 
Chasseurs 4 Cheval,” said Annette, put- 
ting her hand on my arm, while her bright 
eyés glanced proudly at the glittering col- 
umn which advanced by a road near us, 
coming along at a sharp trot ; their equip- 
ments clattering, their horses highly con- 
ditioned, and the-splendid uniform of light: 
blue and silver giving them a most martial 
air. . 

“Bah!” said the corporal, contemptu- 
ously, “these are the dragoons to my taste.” 
So saying, he pointed to a dark column of 
heavy cavalry, who led their horses slowly 
along by a narrow causeway ; the long 
black horse-hair tailed from their dark hel- 
mets with something of a gloomy aspect, 
to which their flowing cloaks of deep blue 
added. “ Les Cutrassiers de Milhauds ; 
—but look—look yonder—fonnerre de ciel, 
see that.” The object to which my atten- 
tion was now directed was a park of artil- 
lery that covered the whole line of road 
from the Miranda Pass to the very walls 
of Vittoria. 

<¢ Two hundred, at least,” exclaimed he, 
after counting some twenty or thirty of the 
foremost. ‘‘ Ventreblew ! what chance have 
you before the batteries of the Guard ?” 
As he spoke, the drums beat across the 
wide plain; a continuous dull roll mur- 
mured along the ground—it ceased—the 
trumpets brayed forth a call—a clanging 
crash followed, and I saw that the muskets 
were brought to the shoulder, as the bay- 
onets glanced in the sun, and the sharp 
sabers glittered along the squadrons. For 
a second or two all was still, and then the 
whole air was rent with a loud cry of Vive 
le Roi !—while a mounted party rode slow- 
ly from the left, and entering one of the 
gates of the city, disappeared from our 
sight. Night was now beginning to fall 
as we wended our way slowly along toward 
the walls of Vittoria ; it being the corpor- 
al’s intention to deliver his prisoner into 
the hands of the état-major of Marshal 
Jourdan. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
VITTORIA. 


Wuata contrast to the scene without 
the walls did the city of Vittoria present. 
Scarcely had we left behind us the meas- 
ured tread of moving battalions, the dark 
columns of winding cavalry, when we en- 
tered the streets brilliantly lighted ; gor- 
geous and showy equipages turned eyery- 
where, music resounded on all sides, ser- 
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vants in splendid liveries made way for: 
ladies in all the elegance of evening dress, 
enjoying the delicious coolness of a south- 
ern climate at sunset : groups of officers in. 
full uniform chatted with their fair friends 
from the balconies of the large majestic 
houses. The sounds of gayety and mirth 
were heard from every open lattice, and 
the chink of the castanet and the proud 
step of the fandang'o echoed around us, © 

Women, dressed in all the perfection of 
Parisian coquetry, loitered along the streets, 
wondering at the strange sights the Span- 
ish city afforded—themselves scarcely less 
objects of wonder to the dark-eyed senhoras, 
who, with close-drawn mantillas, peered 
cautiously around them to see the stran- 
gers. Young French officers swaggered 
boastfully about, with the air of conquer- 
ors, while now and then some tall and 
swarthy Spaniard might be seen louring 
with gloomy frown from under the broad 
shadow of. his sombrero, as if doubting the 
evidence of his own senses, at seeing his 
native city in the occupation of the 
usurper. 

In the open plazas, too, the soldiers were 
picketed, and stood in parties around their 
fires, or lay stretched on the rich tapestries 
they had carried away as spoils from the 
southern provinces. Cups and goblets of 
the rarest handiwork and of the most cost- 
ly materials were strewn about them: the 
vessels of the churches, the rich cloths of 
gold embroidery that had decorated the 
altars, pictures—the chefs-d’euvre of the 
first masters—all were there, in one con- 
fused heap, among baskets of fruit, wine- 
skins, ancient armor, and modern weapons. 
From time to time some brilliant staff 
would pass, usually accompanied by ladies, 
who seemed strangely mixed up, with all 
the military display of the scene. 

My guide, after conversing for a few 
moments with a sous-officier of his regi- 
ment, turned from the plaza into a nar- 
row street, the termination to which was 
formed by a large building, now brilliantly 
lit up. As we approached, I perceived 
that two sentries were on guard at the nar- 
row gate, and a large banner with the im- 
perial *N” in the center, waved heavily 
over the entrance. ‘‘ This is ‘le quartier 
général,’” said the corporal, droppmg his 
voice respectfully, as he drew near. At 
the same instant, a young officer, whose 
long plume bespoke him as an aide-de camp, 
pushed past us ; but turning hastily round, 
said something I could not catch to the 
corporal. ‘Bien, mon lieutenant,” said 
the latter, carrying his hand _ to his shako. 
‘* Follow me, monsieur,” said the officer, 


addressing me; and the next moment I 
found myself in a large and richly fur-| 
nished room, when, having motioned me 
to be seated, he left me. Pe: 

My meditations, such as they were, were 
not suffered to be long, for in a few sec- 
onds the aide-de-camp made his appear- 
ance, and with a low bow requested me 
to accompany him. ; 

The general will receive you at once,” 
said he. 

I eagerly asked his name. 

«Te Général Oudinot.” 

“Ah! the marshal ?” 

‘‘No; his brother. I perceive you are 
a young soldier, so let me give you a hint: 
don’t mind his manner—‘ c’est wn brave 
homme’? at bottom, but—’”’ The loud 
burst of laughter from a room at the end 
of the corridor drowned the conclusion 
of his speech, and before I had time for 
another question, the door opened and | 
was introduced. 

In a small but richly furnished cham- 
ber sat four officers round a table coy- 
ered with a magnificent display of silver 
cups and plate, and upon.which a des- 
sert was spread—flasks of French and Span- 


ish wine, a salver holding cigars, and a 


book—apparently an orderly book—before 
them, from which one of the party was 
reading as I came in. As the aide-de- 
camp announced me they all looked up, 
and the general, for I knew him at once, 
fixing his eyes steadily on me, desired me 
to approach. 

As I obeyed his not very courteous order, 
I had time to perceive that the figure be- 
fore me was that of a stout, square-built 
man of about fifty-five or sixty. His head was 
bald ; his eyebrows, of a bushy gray, were 
large and meeting. A moustache of the | 
same grizzly appearance shaded his lip, | 
and served to conceal two projecting teeth, 
which, when he spoke displayed themselves | 
like boar’s tusks, giving a peculiarly sav- | 
age expression to his dark and swarthy 
countenance. The loose sleeve of his coat | 
denoted that he had lost his left arm high 
up ; but whenever excited, I could see that | 
the short stump of the amputated limb 
jerked convulsively in a manner it was 
painful to look at. 

‘What ! A deserter! a spy! Eh! what) 
is it, Alphonse ?” | 

The aide-de-camp, blushing, whispered | 
some few words rapidly, and the general | 
resumed : | 

‘Ha! Be seated, monsieur. The offi- 
cers of the Imperial army know how to! 
treat their prisoners; though, pardiew ! | 


'peror’s brother appeared. 


they can’t teach their enemies the lesson. 
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You have floating prisons, they tell me, 
in England, where my poor countrymen 
die of disease and starvation. Sacredieu! 
what cruelty.” _ ie m3 
«You have been misinformed, general. 


The nation I belong to is uniformly hu- - 


mane to all whom chance of war has made 
its prisoners, and never forgets that the 
officers of an army are gentlemen.” ; 

‘‘ Ha! what do you mean ? ” said he, be- 
coming dark with passion, as he half rose 
from his seat; then stopping suddenly 
short, he continued in a voice of suppressed 
anger ; ‘“‘ Where are your troops? What 
number of men has your ‘ Villainton’ got 
with him ?” ; 

“Of course,” said I, smiling, “‘ you do 
not expect me to answer such questions ? ” 

‘¢ Do you refuse it?” said he, witha grim 
smile. 

“I do distinctly refuse,” was my an- 
swer.. . 

‘‘What rank do you hold in your ser- 
vice ?” 

**T am but a subaltern.” 

“* Tenez,” said another of the party, who 
for some time past had been leisurely con- 
ning over the dispatches which had been 
taken from me—‘‘you are called ‘ capi- 
taine’ here, monsieur.” 

“Ha! ha! What say you to that?” 
cried the general, exultingly. ‘Read it, 
Chamont.” 

‘‘The dispatches which Captain Airey 
will deliver—” 

‘‘Is it not so?” said he, handing me 
the paper. 

“Yes,” said I, coolly ; ‘‘he is the senior 
aide-de-camp, but being employed on Gen- 
eral Graham’s staff, now occupied in the 
pursuit of your army—” 

*¢ Mille tonneres! Young man, you have 
chosen an unsuitable place to cut your 
jokes.” ; 

“Sa Majesté le Roi,” said an aide-de- 
camp, entering hastily, and throwing the 
door open to its full extent ; and scarcel 
had the party time to-rise when the Em- 
Of the middle 
size, pale, and with a thoughtful, ex- 
pressive countenance, Joseph Bonapuarte’s 
appearance was much in his favor. His 
forehead was lofty and expansive, his 
eye large and full, and the sweet smile 


/which seemed the gift of every member 


of the family, he possessed in perfection. 
After a few words with General Oudinot 


| —whose rough manner and coarse bearing 


suffered no change by his presence—he 
turned toward me, and with much mild- 
ness of voice and courtesy of demeanor in- 
quired if I were wounded. On _ hearing 
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that I was not, he expressed a hope 


_ my captivity would be of brief duration, 


as exchanges were already in progress. 
“* Meanwhile,” said he, ‘‘ you shall have as 


little to.complain of as ible.” 
* As he concluded these few but, to me, 
most comforting words, I received a hint 
from the aide-de-camp to withdraw, which 
I did, into an adjoining room. ‘The same 


aide-de-camp by whom [ had hitherto been | 


accompanied now joined me, and, slapping 
me familiarly on the shoulder, cried out, 
“ Eh bien! IT hope now you are satisfied— 
Joseph is a fine, generous fellow, and will 
take care not to forget his promise to you. 
Meanwhile, come and take a share of my 
supper.’ He opened a door in the wainscot 
as he spoke, and introduced me into a per- 
fectly fitted-up little room, where a supper 
had been laid out for him. Another cover 
was soon provided for me, and in a few 
minutes we were seated at table, chatting 
away about the war and the opposing 
armies, as though instead of partisans we 
had merely been lookers-on at the great 
game beforeus. My companion, though but 
a year or two older than myself, held the 
grade of colonel, every step to which he 
won at the point of his sword: he was 
strikingly handsome, and his figure, though 
slight, powerfully knit. As the champagne 
passed back and forward between us, con- 
fidences became interchanged, and before 
midnight sounded I found my companion 
quite familiar with the name of Louisa 
Bellew, while, to my equal astonishment, 
I was on terms of perfect intimacy with a 
certain lovely Marquise of the Chaussée 
d’Antin. Thetinkle of asharp bell sudden- 
ly called the aide-de-camp to his legs; so 
drinking off a large goblet of cold water, 
and taking up his chapeau, he left the room. 


I now threw myself back into my chair, | 


and, tossing off a bumper of champagne, 
began to reason myself into the belief that 
there were worse things even than im- 
prisonment among the French; flitting 
thoughts of the past, vague dreams of the 
future, confused images of the present, 
were all dancing through my brain, when 
the door again opened, and I heard my 
companion’s footsteps behind me. 

«Do you know, Alphonse,” said I, 
without turning in my chair, “I have been 
seriously thinking of making my escape ; 
it is quite clear that a battle is not far off ; 
and by Jove, if I only have the good for- 
tune to meet with your chef @état major, 
that savage old Oudinot, I’ll pledge myself 
to clear off scores with him.” 

A half chuckle of laughter behind in- 
duced me to continue : 
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_ “That old fellow certainly must have 
risen from the ranks,—not a touch of 
breeding about him. I am certain his 
majesty rated him soundly for his treat- 
ment of me, when I came away. I saw 
his old moustaches bristling up—he knew 
he was in for it.” A louder laugh than 
the first, but in somewhat of a different 
cadence, induced me to turn my head, 
when what was my horror to see before 
me, not my new friend the aide-de-camp, 
but General Oudinot himself, who had all 
this time been listening to my polite in- 
tentions regarding his future welfare! 
There was a savage exultation in his look, 
as his eye met mine, and for a second or 
two he seemed to enjoy my confusion too 
much to permit him to break silence. At 
last he said, — 

“ Are you on parole, sir ?”’ 

: of No,” I briefly replied, ‘‘nor shall I 
enh 

‘‘What—have I heard you aright—do 
you refuse your parole ?” 

“‘ Yes—I shall not pledge myself against 
attempting my escape the very first oppor- 
tunity that offers.” 

“Indeed,” said he, slowly,—‘‘ indeed. 
What is to become of poor General Oudinot 
if such a casualty take place. But come, 
sir, I have his majesty’s orders to accept 
your parole; if you refuse it you are then 
at my disposal. I have received no other 
instructions about you. Yes or no—I ask 
you for the last time.” 

““ No—distinctly no.” 

“Cest bien; hola, garde! numéros dix 
et onze.” . 

wo soldiers of the grenadiers, with 
fixed bayonets, appeared at the door—a 
few hurried words were spoken, the only 
part of which I could catch was the word 
‘‘eachot.” T-was at once ordered to rise— 
a soldier walked on either side of me, and 
I was in this way conducted through the 
city to the prison of the gendarmerie, 
where for the night I was to remain, with 
orders to forward me the next morning 
at daybreak, with some Spanish prisoners, 
on the road to Bayonne. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


THE RETREAT, 


My cell, for such it was, although dig- 


‘nified with the appellation of chamber, 


looked out by a small window upon a nar- 
row street, the opposite side to which 
was formed by the wall of a churchyard 
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pertaining to a convent. As day broke I 
cagerly took my place at the casement to 
watch what was going on without; but 
except some bareheaded figure of a monk 
gliding along between the dark yew ave- 
nues, or some female in deep mourning 
passing to her morning’s devotions beside 
the grave of a relative, I could see noth- 
ing; a deep silence seemed to brood 
over the city, so lately the scene of fes- 
tivity and mirth. Toward four o’clock, 
however, I could hear the distant roll of 
drums, which gradually extended from the 
extreme right to the left of the plain be- 
fore the town; then I heard the heavy 
monotonous tramp of marching, broken 
occasionally by the clank of the brass 
bands of the cavalry, or the deep sullen 
thunder of artillery wagons, as they moved 
along the paved roads; the sounds came 
gradually nearer ; the trumpets too joined 
the clamor with the shrill reveil/é, and soon 
the street toward the front of the prison 
re-echoed with the unceasing clatter of 
troops moving forward. I could hear the 
voices of the officers calling to the men to 
move up ; heard more than once the names 
of particular regiments, as some distin- 
guished corps were passing ; the music of 
the bands was quick and inspiriting, and 
as some popular air was struck up, the 
men would break forth suddenly into the 
words, and the rough-voiced chorus rang 
through the narrow streets, and fell heavily 
on my own heart, as I lay there a prisoner. 
Hour after hour did this continue ; but yet 
the silence behind remained as unbroken 
as ever; the lonely churchyard, with its 
dark walls and sad-looking trees, was still 
and deserted. 

By degrees the din in front diminished ; 
regiments passed now only at intervals, 
and their pace increased to arun left no 
time for the bands ; the cavalry, too, trotted 
rapidly by, and at last all was still as in 
the gloomy street before me. It was now 
eight o’clock, and no summons had yet 
come to me, although I had heard myself 
the order for our marching on the Bayonne 
road by sunrise; the prison was still as 
the grave, not a step could I hear—not a 
bolt nor a hinge creaked ; I looked to the 
window, but the strong iron grating that 
defended it left no prospect for escape ; 
the door was even stronger, and there was 
no chimney. 

Sometimes the thought occurred to me 
that the party had forgotten me, and had 
gone away with .the other prisoners ; this 
thought somehow had its consolation ; but 
the notion of being left to starve came 
suddenly across me, and I hastened to the 
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window to try and make myself known to 
some chance passer-by ; just.then the loud 
boom of a gun struck upon my ear; an- 
other followed, louder still; and then a 
long, heavy, crashing noise, which rose 
and fell as the wind bore it, told me that 
the work of death had begun. The sound 
of the large guns, which at first-came only 
at intervals, now swelled into one loud 
continuous roar that drowned all other. 
noise; the strong frames of the windows 
shook, and the very ground beneath my 
feet seemed to tremble with the dreadful 
concussion of the artillery ; sometimes the . 
din would die away for a few seconds, and 
then, as the wind freshened, it would swell 
into a thunder, so loud as to make me al- 
most think the battle was close to where I 
stood. Hour after hour did this continue ; 
and now, although the little street beside 
me was thronged with many an anxious 
group, Ino longer thought of questioning 
them ; my whole soul was wrapped up in 
the one thought—that of the dreadful en- 
gagement ; and as I listened, my mind was 
carrying on with itself some fancied pic- 
ture of the fight, with no other guide to 
my imaginings than the distant clangor of 
the battle ; now I thought that the French 
were advancing ; that their battery of guns 
had opened; and I could imagine the 
dark mass that moved on, their tall shakos 
and black belts peering amidst the smoke 
that lay densely in the field. On they 
poured, thousand after thousand; ay, there 
goes the fusilade: the platoons are firing ; 
but now they halt! the crash of fixing 
bayonets is heard ; a cheer breaks forth ; 
the cloud is rent ; the thick smoke is sev- 
ered as if by a lightning flash; the red 
coats have dashed through at the charge ; 
the enemy waits not; the line wavers and 
breaks ; down come the cavalry, like an 
eagle on the swoop; but again, the dread 
artillery opens; the French form beneath 
the lines, and the fight is renewed. 

‘The fever of my mind was at its height ; 
I paced my room with hurried steps, and, 
springing to the narrow casement, held 
my ear to the wall to listen. Forgetting 
where I was, I called out as though at the 
head of my company, with the wild yell of 
the battle around me,.and the foe before 
me; suddenly the crowd beneath the win- 
dow broke ; and the crash of cavalry equip- 
ments resounded through the street, and 
the head of a squadron of cuirassiers came 
up at a trot, followed bya train of baggage 
wagons, with six horses to each ; the driv- 
ers whipped and spurred their cattle, and 
all betokened haste. From the strength 
of the guard, and the appearance of the 
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wagons, I conjectured that they were the 
treasures of the army : an opinion in which 
Iwas strengthened by the word ‘‘ Bayonne” 
chalked in large letters on a chest thrown 
on the top of a carriage. 

Some open wagons followed, in which 
the invalids of the army lay, a pale and 
sickly mass: their lackluster eyes gaze 
heavily around with a stupid wonder, like 
men musing in a dream—eyen they, how- 
eyer, had arms given them, such was the 
dread of falling into the hands of the 
guerilla bands who infested the mountain 
passes, and never gave quarter, even to 
the wounded and dying. The long file at 
length passed, but only to make way for 
a still longer procession of Spanish prison- 
ers, who, bound wrist to wrist, marched 
between two files of mounted gendarmes ; 
the greater number of these were moun- 
taineers, guerillas of the south, condemned 
to the galleys for life, their bronzed faces 
and stalwart figures a striking contrast to 
their pale and emaciated companions, the 
inhabitants of the towns, who could scarce 
drag their weary limbs along, and seemed 
at every step ready to sink. between misery 
and priyation.: The ribald jests and coarse 
language of the soldiers were always ad- 
dressed to these, there seeming to be a 
kind of respect for the bolder gucrillas, 
even in the hour of their captivity. The 
tramp of led horses, the roll of wagons, the 
eracking of whips, mingled with the oaths 
of the muleteers, and the fainter cries of 
the sick, now filled the air, and only oc- 
casionally did the loud cannonade rise 
above them: from every window faces ap- 
peared turned with excited eagerness to- 
ward the dense crowds ; and though I could 
perceive that inquiries as to the fate of the 
day were constantly made and answered, 
my ignorance of Spanish prevented my un- 
derstanding what was said. 

The noise in front of the prison, where 
the thoroughfare was wider and larger, far 
exceeded that around me; and at last [ 
could hear the steps of persons marching 
overhead, and ascending and descending 
the stairs. Doors clapped and slammed on 
every side; when, suddenly, the door of 
my own cell was shaken violently, and a 
voice cried out in French, ‘‘ Try this; | 
passed twice without perceiving it.” The 
next moment the lock turned, and my room 
was filled with dragoons, their uniforms 
splashed and dirty, and evidently bearing 
the marks of a long and severe march. 

“Are you the Guerilla Guiposcoa de 
Condeiga ?” said one of the party, accost- 
ing me, as I stood wrapped up in my cloak. 

‘No; I am an English officer.” 
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‘Show your epaulettes, then,” said an- * 
other, who knew that Spanish officers never 
wore such. act 

I opened my cloak, when the sight of my — 
red uniform at once satisfied thent At 
this instant a clamor of voices without was 
heard, and several persons called out, ‘‘ We 
have him ; here he is! ” The crowd around 
me rushed forth at the sound; and, fol- 
lowing among them, I reached the street, 
now jammed up with horse and foot, wag- 
ons, tumbrils, and caissons—some endeay- 
oring to hasten forward toward the road to 
Bayonne ; others as eagerly turned toward 
the plain of Vittoria, where-the deafening 
roll of artillery showed the fight was at its 
fiercest. The dragoons issued forth, drag- 
ging a man amongst them, whose -enor- 
mous stature and broad chest .towered 
above the others, but who apparently made 
not the slightest resistance as they hurried 
him forward, shouting as they went, ‘‘ 4 
la grand place!—a la place!” 

t was the celebrated Guerilla Guiposcoa, 
who had distinguished himself by acts of 
heroic daring, and sometimes savage cruel- 
ty, toward the French, and who had fallen 
into their hands that morning. Anxious 
to catch a glance of one of whom I had 
heard so often, I pressed forward among 
the rest, and soon found myself in the 
motley crowd of soldiers and townspeople 
that hurried toward the plaza. 

Scarcely had I entered the square when 
the movement of the multitude was arrest- 
ed, and alow whispering murmur succeeded 
to the deafening shouts of vengeance and 
loud cries of death I had heard before ; 
then came the deep roll of a muffled drum. 
I made a strong effort to press forward, 
and at length reached the rear of a line of 
dismounted dragoons, who stood leaning 
on their carbines, their eyes steadily bent 
on a figure some twenty paces in front. 
He was leisurely employed in divesting 
himself of some of his clothes; which, as 
he took off, he piled in a little heap beside 
him ; his broad guerilla hat, his dark cloak, 
his sheep’s-wool jacket slashed with gold, 
fell one by one from his hand! and his 
broad manly chest at last lay bare, heaving 
with manifest pride and emotion, as he 
turned his dark eyes*calmly around him. 
Nothing was now heard in that vast crowd, 
save when some low broken sob of grief 
would burst from the close-drawn man- 
tillas of the women, as they offered up 
their heartfelt prayers for the soul of the 
patriot. 

A low parapet wall, stirmounted by an 
iron railing, closed in this part of the plaza, 


and separated it from a deep and rapid 


river that flowed beneath—a branch of the 
Ebro. ; 

Beyond, the wide plain of Vittoria 
stretched aWey toward the Pyrenees ; and 
although two leagues distant, the scene of 
the battle was discernible, from the heavy 
mass of cloud that lowered overhead, and 
the deep booming of the guns, that seemed 
to make the air tremulous. 

The Spaniard turned his calm look to- 
ward the battle-field, and for an instant 
his dark eye flashed back upon his foes 
with an expression of triumphant daring, 
which seemed, as it were, to say, “I am 
avenged already!” A cry of impatience 
burst from the crowd of soldiers, and the 
crash of their firelocks threatened that 
’ they would not wait longer for his blood. 
But the guerilla’s manner changed at 
once ; and holding up a small ebony cruci- 
fix before him, he seemed to ask a mo- 
ment’s respite for a short prayer. 

Lhe stillness showed his request was 
complied with; he turned his back toward 
the crowd, and placing the crucifix on the 
low parapet, he bent down on both his 
knees, and seemed lost in his devotions. 
As he rose, I thought I could perceive that 
he threw a glance, rapid as lightning, over 
the wall toward the river that flowed be- 
neath, He now turned fully round ;.and 
unfastening the girdle of many a gay color 
that he wore round his waist, he threw it 
carelessly on his left arm ; and then, bar- 
ing his breast to the full, knelt slowly 
down, and with his arms wide apart called 
out in Spanish, ‘‘ Here is my life-——come 
take it.” The words were scarcely uttered, 
when the carbines clanked as they brought 
them to the shoulder; the sergeant of the 
company called out the words, ‘* Donnez” 
—a pause—‘‘ few!” The fusillade rang 
out, and, as my eyes pierced the smoke, I 
could see that the gueriHa had fallen to 
the earth, his arms crossed upon his bosom. 

A shriek wild and terrific burst from 
the crowd. The blue smoke slowly rose, 
and I perceived the French sergeant stand- 
ing over the body of the guerilla, which lay 
covered with blood upon the turf. A kind 
of convulsive spasm seemed to twitch the 
limbs, upon which, the Frenchman drew 
his saber. The rattfe of the steel scabbard 
rang through my heart ; the bright weapon 
glanced as he raised it aboye his head. 
At the same instant the guerilla chief 
sprang to his legs ; he tottered as he did so, 
for I could see that his left arm hung 
powerless at his side: but his right held a 
long poniard. He threw himself upon the 
Frenchman’s bosom—a yell followed, and 
the same moment the guerilla sprang over 
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the battlements, and with a Joud splash 
dropped into the river beneath. The water 
had searce covered his body as the French- 
man fell a corpse upon the ground. 

A perfect roar of madness and rage 
burst from the French soldiers as, rushing 
to the parapet, a hundred balls swept the 
surface of the river; but the tall reeds of 
the bank had already concealed the bold 
guerilla, whose left arm had received the 
fire of the soldiers, who now saw the mean- 
ing of that quick movement by which he 
had thrown his girdle around it. The in- 
cident was but the work of a few brief 
montents ; nor was there longer time to 
think on it, for suddenly a squadron of 
cavalry swept past, at the full speed of 
their horses, calling out the words, “ Place 
there—make way there in front. The 
ambulance—the ambulance !” 

A low groan of horror rose around ; the 
quick retreat of the wounded betokened 
that the battle was going against the 
French ; the words ‘‘ beaten and retreat” 
re-echoed through the crowd ; and as the 
dark suspicion crept amid the moving 
mass, the first wagon of the wounded 
slowly turned the angle of the square, a 
white flag hung above it. I caught but 
one glance of the sad convoy ; but never 
shall I forget that spectacle of blood and 
agony. ‘Torn and mangled they lay, an 
indiscriminate heap ; their faces blackened 
with powder, their bodies shattered with 
wounds. High above the other sounds 
their piercing cries rent the air—with 
mingled blasphemies and insane ravings. 
Meanwhile the drivers seemed only anx- 
ious to get forward; as, deaf to every 
prayer and entreaty, they whipped their 
horses, and called out to the crowd to 
make way. 

Escape was now open; but where could 
Igo? My uniform exposed me to imme- 
diate detection ; should I endeayor to con- 
ceal myself, discovery would be my death. 
The vast tide of people that poured along 
the streets was a current too strong to 
stem, and I hesitated what course to 
follow. My doubts were soon resolved 
for me; an officer of General Oudinot’s 
staff, who had seen me the previous night, 
rode up close to where I stood, and 
then turning to his orderly, spoke a few 
hurried words. ‘Che moment after, two 
heavy dragoons, in green wniform and 
brass helmets, came up, one at either side 
of me; without a second’s delay, one of 
them unfastened a coil of small rope that 
hung at his saddle-bow, which, with the 
assistance of the other, was passed over 
my right wrist and drawn tight. In this 
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way, secured like a malefactor, I was or- 
dered forward. In vain I remonstrated ; 
in vain I told them I was a British officer ; 
to no purpose did I reiterate that hitherto 
I had made no effort to- escape. It is 
not in the hour of defeat Frenchmen can 
behave either with humanity or. justice. 
A volley of ‘‘ sacrés” was the only answer 
1S eps. and nothing was left me but to 
yield. 


Meanwhile the tumult and confusion of. 


the town was increasing every minute. 
Heavy wagons—inscribed in large letters 
“Domaine extérieur de sa Majesté ? Em- 
pereur”’—containing the jewels and treas- 
ures of Madrid, passed by, drawn by 
eight, sometimes ten horses, and accom- 
nied by strong cavalry detachments. 
nfantry regiments, blackened with smoke 
and gunpowder, newly arrived from the 
field, hurried past to take up positions on 
the Bayonne road to protect the retreat: 
then came the nearer din and crash of 
the artillery as the French army were 
falling back upon the town. 

Scarcely had we issued from the walls of 
the city, when the whole scene of flight 
and ruin was presented to our eyes. ‘The 
country for miles round was one moving 
mass of fugitives—cannon, wagons, tum- 
brils, wounded soldiers, horsemen, and 
even splendid equipages, were all mixed up 
together on the Pampeluna road, which 
lay to our right. The march was there in- 
tercepted by an overturned wagon—the 


horses were plunging, and the cries of | 
Do o>) | 


wounded men could be heard even where 
we were. The fields at each side of the 
way were soon spread over by the crowd 
eager to press on. Guns were now aban- 
doned and thrown into ditches and ra- 
vines ; the men broke their muskets, and 
threw the fragments on the roadside, and 
yast magazines of powder were exploded 
here and there through the plain. 

But my attention was soon drawn to ob- 
jects more immediately beside me. The 

ayonne road, which we now reached was 
the last hope of the retiring army. To 
maintain this line of retreat, strong de- 
tachments of infantry, supported by heavy 
guns, were stationed at every eminence 


commanding the position ; but the swoop- | 


ing torrent of the retreat had left little 
time for these toform, many of whom were 
borne along with the flying army. Disci- 
pline gave way on every side—the men 
sprang upon the wagons, refusing to march 
—the treasures were broken open and 
thrown upon the road. Frequently the 
baggage-guard interchanged shots and sa- 
ber-cuts with the infuriated soldiers, who 
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‘soon became impassable. 
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only thought of escape; and the ladies, 
who but yesterday were the objects of 
every care and solicitude, were hurried 
along amid that rude multitude, some on 
foot, others glad to be allowed to take a 
place in the ambulance among the wound- 
ed—their dresses blood-stained and torn, 
adding to the horror and misery of the 
scene. Such was the prospect before us. 
Behind a dark mass hovered, as if even yet 
withstanding the attack of the enemy, 
whose guns thundered nearer and clearer 
every moment. Still’ the long line of 
wounded came on—some in wide, open 
carts—others stretched upon the gun-car- 
riages, mangled and bleeding: Among 
these my attention was drawn to one 
whose-head having fallen over the edge of 
the cart, was endangered by every roll of 
the heavy wheel that grazed his very skull. 
There was a halt, and I seized the mo- 
ment to assist the poor fellow as he lay 
thus in peril. His helmet had fallen back, 
and was merely retained by the brass chain 
beneath his chin ; his temples were actually 
cleft open by a saber-cut, and I could see 
that he had also received some shot-wounds 
in the side, where he pressed his hands, 
the blood welling up between the fingers. 
As I lifted the head to place it within 
the cart, the eyes opened and turned fully 
upon me, A faint smile of gratitude 
curled his lip; I bent over him, and, to 
my horror, recognized in the mangled and 
shattered form before me the gallant fel- 
low with whom the very night before 
I had formed almost a friendship. The . 
word ‘‘cold,” muttered between his 
teeth, was the only answer I could catch, 
as I called him by his name. The order to 
march rang out from the head of the con- 
voy, and I had _ barely time to unfasten 
my cloak, and throw it over him, ere the 
wagon moyed on. I never saw him after. 
A squadron of cavalry now galloped 
past, reckless of all before them ; the traces 
of the artillery were cut, and the men, 
mounting the horses, deserted the guns, 
and rode for their lives. In the midst of 
the flying mass, a splendid equipage flew 
past, its six horses lashed to madness by 
the postilions ; a straggling guard of honor 
galloped at either side, and a grand ecuyer 
in scarlet, who rode in front, called out 
incessantly, Place—place pour sa Majes- 
té!” but all to no purpose. The road, 
up by broken wagons, dense 
erowds of horse and foot, dead and dying, 
An effort to 
pass a heavily-loaded wagon entangled the 
couch ; the axle was caught by the huge 
wagon; thé horses plunged when they 
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felt the restraint, and the next moment 
the royal carriage was hurled over on 
its side, and fell with a crash into the 
ravine at the roadside. While the officers 


of his staff dismounted to rescue the 


fallen monarch, a ribald burst of laughter 
rose from the crowd, and a pioneer actu- 
ally gave the butt of his carbine to assist 
the king as, covered with mud, he scram- 
bled up the ditch. | 

Thad but an instant to look upon his 
pale countenance, which even since the 
night before seemed to have grown many 
years older, ere I was myself dragged for- 
ward among the crowd. 

Darkness now added its horror to the 
scene of riot and confusion ; the incessant 
cries of the fugitives told that the English 
cavalry were upon them; the artillery 
came closer.and closer, and the black sky 
was traversed by many a line of fire, as 
the shells poured down upon the routed 
army; the English guns, regardless of 
roads, dashed down on the terrified masses, 
raining balls and howitzer-shells on every 
side. Already the cheers of my gallant 
countrymen were within my hearing, and, 
amid all the misery and danger around 
me, my heart rose proudly at the glorious 
victory they had gained. 

Meanwhile my escort, whose feeling 
toward me became more brutal as their 
defeat was more perceptible, urged me 
forward with many an oath and impreca- 
tion. Leaving the main road, we took 
the fields, already crowded with the infan- 
try. At last, as the charges of the English 
came closer, they seemed to hesitate upon 
being any longer burdened by me, and 
one, after interchanging some angry words 
with his companion, rode off, leaving me 
to the care of him who passed the cord 
round my wrist. For a second or two 
this fellow seemed to waver whether he 
might not dispose of me more briefly, and 
once he half withdrew his pistol from the 
holster, and turned round in his saddle to 
regard me more steadily ; a better feeling 
however, gained the mastery; the hope, 
too, of promotion, could he bring in an 
officer his prisoner, had, doubtless, its 
share in his decision, He ordered me to 
jump up behind him, and dashing spurs 
into his troop-horse, rode forward. 

I have, perhaps, lingered too long in 
my recollections of this eventful night ; it 
was, however, the last striking incident 
which preceded a long captivity. On the 
third day of the retreat I was joined to a 
band of Spanish prisoners marching toward 
Bayonne. Of the glorious victory which 
rescued the Peninsula from the dominion 
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of the French, and droye their beaten ar- 
mies beyond the Pyrenees, or of the great 
current of events which followed the battle 


of Vittoria, I do not purpose to speak. 


Neither will I trouble my reader with a 
narrative of hardship and suffering ; it is 
enough to mention that my refusal to give 
my parole subjected me in-all cases to 
every indignity. . 

Wearied out at length, I accepted this 
only chance of rendering life endurable ; 
and on reaching Bayonne gave my word 
not to attempt my escape, and was accord- 
ingly separated from my companions in 
misfortune, and once more treated as a 
gentleman. 

The refusal to accept *‘ parole,” I learned 
afterwards, was invariably construed by the 
French authorities of the day into a direct 
avowal not only to attempt escape by any 
means that might present themselves, but 
was also deemed a rejection of the hospi- 
tality of the country, which placed the re- 
cusant beyond the pale of its courtesy. 

No sooner, then, had I complied with 
this necessity—for such it was—than I ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness and po- 
liteness in every quarter. ‘I'hrough every 
village in the south the house of the most 
respectable inhabitant was open to me; 
and with a delicacy it would be difficult to 
match elsewhere, although the events of 
the Spanish war were the subject of gen- 
eral interest wherever we passed, not a 
word was spoken nor a hint dropped before 
the ‘‘ prisoner,” which could in the slight- 
est degree offend his nationality, or hurt 
his susceptibility as an enemy. 

I shall now beg of my reader to pass over 
with me a long interval of time, during 
which my life presented nothing of interest 
or incident, and accompany me to the en- 
virons of St. Omer, where, in the com- 
mencement of the year 1814, I found my- 
self domesticated as a prisoner of war on 
parole. During the long period that had 
elapsed since the battle of Vittoria, I had 
but once heard from home: matters there 
were pretty much as I had left them. My 
father had removed to a colonial appoint- 
ment, whence he transmitted the rich rev- 
enues of his office to my mother, whose 
habitual economy had enabled her to dis- 
pense at Bath, much in the same kind of 
way as she had formerly done in London. 
My lovely cousin—in the full possession of 
her beauty and a large fortune—had re- 
fused some half-dozen brilliant proposals, 
and was reported to have an unswerving 
attachment to, some near relative, which 
happy individual, my mother suggested, 


Faeroe von 7 Of the Bellews, I learned 
. the newspapers that Sir Simon was 
dead; and Miss Bellew, having recovered 
most of the great estates of 
_ through the instrumentality of a clever 
attorney—whom I guessed to be my friend 
Paul—was now the delle and fortune of 
Dublin. I had wenger: written home, 
and once or twice to the Rooneys and the 
major, but never received any answer 3 so 
that at last I began to think myself forgot- 
_ ten by every one, and. dreamed away my 

life in a state of almost apathy—dead to 
the exciting events of the campaign, which, 
even in the seclusion where I lived, were 
from time to time reported. The brilliant 
march of our victorious troops through the 
Pyrenees and the south of France, Nivelle, 
Orthes, and Toulouse, I read of as people 
read of long past events ; life to me ap- 
peared to have run out; and my thoughts 
turned ever backward to the bright morn- 
ing of my career in Ireland—my early burst 
of manhood—my first and only passion. 

The old royalist seigneur, upon whom I 
was billeted, could evidently make noth- 
ing of the stolid indifference with which I 
heard him and his antiquated spouse dis- 
cuss the glorious prospect of a restoration 
of the Bourbons: even the hope of liberty 
was dying away within me. One ever- 
present thought had damped all ardor and 
all ambition—I had done nothing as a sol- 
dier—my career had ended as it began— 
and, while others had risen to fame and 
honor, my name had won nothing of dis- 
tinction and repute. Instead of anxiously 
looking forward to a meeting with Louisa 
Bellew, I dreaded the very thoughts of it. 
My mother’s fashionable calm and indiffer- 
ence I should now feel as a sarcasm on my 
own failure; and as to my cousin Julia, 
the idea alone of her raillery was insuffer- 
able. The only plan I could devise for the 
’ future was, as soon as I should recover my 
liberty, to exchange into some regiment 
in the East Indies, and never to return to 
England. 

It was, then, with some surprise, and not 
much sympathy, that I beheld my vener- 
able host appear one morning at breakfast 
with a large white cockade in the breast of 
his frock coat, and a large white lily ina 
wine-glass before him. His elated manner 
and joyous looks were all so many riddles 
to me; while the roll of the drums in the 
peaceful little town, the ringing of bells, 


and the shouts of the inhabitants, were all | ) 
imy heart beating with anxiety lest some 


too much even for apathy like mine. 
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er family | 


back again, rubbing his hands, admiring 
ie moniter and smelling at the lily, ord 
nately. . fi sesh 

‘* Tintamarre!” said he, indignantly, | 
** savez-vous, Monsieur, ce n'est pas le mot, 
celut-la? We are restored, sir! We have 
regained our rightful throne! We are no 
longer exiles!” | ie 

** Yes!” said the old lady, bursting into 
the room, and throwing herself into her 
husband’s arms, and then into mine, in a 
rapture of enthusiasm—‘‘ Yes, brave young 
man, to you and your victorious compan- 
ions in arms we owe the happiness of this 
moment. We are restored !’ 

‘« Out! restored ! restored !” echoed the 
old gentleman, throwing open the window, 
and shouting as though he would have 
burst a blood-vessel, while the mob with- 
out, catching up the ery, yelled it louder 
than ever. 

“These people must be all deranged,” 
thought I, unable to conjecture at the mo- 
ment the reasons for such extravagant joy. 
Meanwhile, the room became crowded with 
townspeople in holiday costume, all wear- 
ing the white cockade, and exchanging 
with each other the warmest felicitations 
at the happy event. 

I now soon learned that the allies were 
in possession of Paris, that Napoleon had 
abdicated, and the immediate return of 
Louis XVIII. was already decided upon. 
The trumpets of a cavalry regiment on the 
march were soon added to the uproar with- 
out, accompanied by the cries of ‘* The 
English!” ‘The brave English!” I 
rushed to the door, and, to my aston- 
ishment, beheld above the heads of the 
crowd the tall caps of a British dra- 
goon regiment towering aloft. Their band 
struck up as they approached ; and what 
a sensation did my heart experience as I 
heard the well-remembered air of “ Garry- 
owen” resound through the little streets 
of a French village. 

“An Irish regiment!” said I, half 
aloud. 

The word was caught by a bystander, 
who immediately communicated it to the 
crowd, adding, by way of explanation, 
‘«¢ Les Irlandais ; oui, ce sont les Cosaques 
de VAngleterre.” could not help laugh- 
ing at the interpretation, when suddenly 


‘my own name was called out loudly by 


some person from the ranks. I started at 


‘the sound, and, forcing my way through 


the crowd, I looked eagerly on every side, 


‘‘What is the uproar about ?” said I, | deception might have misled me. 


pettishly, as 
from the table 


I saw the old gentleman fidget| ‘ 
to the window and then! voice again. 


‘¢Hinton! Jack Hinton!” cried the 
At the head of the regiment 
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rode three officers, whose looks were bent 


steadily on me, while they seemed to enjoy 
my surprise and confusion. The oldest of 
the party who rode between the two others, 
was a large swarthy-looking man, with a 
long drooping moustache —at that time 
rarely worn by officers of our army. His 
left arm he wore in a sling ; but his right 
was held in a certain easy, jaunty manner 
I could not soon forget. A burst of laugh- 
ter broke from him at length, as he called 
out, — 
Come, Jack, you must remember me.” 
** What!” cried I; “O’Grady !—is it 
possible ?” 
«*Even so, my boy,” said he, as throw- 
ing his reins on his wrist, he grasped my 
hand and shook it with all his heart. <I 
knew you were here, and I exerted all my 
interest to get quartered near you. This 
is my regiment—eh ?—not fellows to be 
ashamed of, Jack ? But-come along with 
us ; we mustn’t part company now.” 
Amid the wildest cries of rejoicing, and 
frantic demonstration of gratitude from 
the crowd, the regiment moved on to the 
little square of the village. Here the bil- 
lets were speedily arranged ;—the men be- 
took themselves to their quarters—the offi- 
cers broke into small parties—and O’Grady 
and myself retired to the inn, where hav- 
ing dined ¢éte-d-téte, we began the inter- 
change of our various adventures since we 
parted. 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE FOUR-IN-HAND. 


My old friend, save in the deeper brown 
upon his cheek,and some scars from French 
sabers, was nothing altered from the hour 
in which we parted. The same bold, gen- 
erous temperament, the same blending of 
recklessness and deep feeling, the wild 
spirit of adventure, and the gentle tender- 
ness of a child—were all mixed up in his 
complex nature, for he was every inch an 
Trishman. 

While the breast of his uniform glitter- 
ed with many a cross and decoration, he 
scarcely ever alluded to his own feats in 


ingly mention the actions where his own 
conduct had beem most conspicuous. In- 
deed, there was a reserve in his whole 
manner, while speaking of the Peninsular 
battles, which I soon discovered proceeded 
from delicacy toward me, knowing how 
little I had seen of service from my early 
imprisonment, and fearing lest, in the de- 
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tail of the glorious career of our armies, 
he might be inflicting fresh wounds on 
one whose fortune forbade him to share in 
it. ary . if 

‘He often asked me about my father, and 
seemed to feel deeply the kinflness he had 
received from him when in London. Of 
my mother, too, he sometimes spoke, but 
never even alluded to Lady Julia; anf 
when once I spoke of her as the protector 
of Corny, he fidgeted for a second or two, 
seemed uneasy and uncomfortable, and 
gave me the impression that he felt sorry 
to be reduced to accept a favor for his 
servant, where he himself had been treated 
with coldness and distance. 

Apart from this—and it was a topic we 
mutually avoided—his spirits were as high 
as ever. Mixing much with the officers of 
his corps, he was actually beloved by them. 
He had joined in all their schemes of 
pleasure and amusement with the zest of 
his own buoyant nature ; and the youngest 
cornet in the regiment felt himself the col- 
onel’s inferior in the gayety of the mess, as 
much as at the head of the squadrons. 

At the end of a few days, I received 
from Paris the papers necessary to relieve 
me from the restraint of my parole, and 
was concerting with O’Grady the steps 
necessary to be taken to resume my rank 
in the service, when an incident occurred 
which altered all our plans for the mo- 
ment, and by one of those strange casual- 
ties which so often occur in life, gave a 
new current to my own fate forever. 

I should mention here that, amid all the 
rejoicing which ushered in the restoration 
—amid all the flattery by which the allied 
armies were received—one portion of the 
royalists maintained a dogged, ungenial 
spirit toward the men by whom their cause 
was rendered victorious, nd never for- 
gave them the honor of reviving a dynasty 
to which they themselves had contributed 
nothing. These were the old militaires of 
Louis X VIII.—the men who, too proud or 
too good-for-nothing to accept service un- 
der the emperor, had lain dormant during 
the glorious career of the French armies, 
and who now, in their hour of defeat and 
adversity, started into life as the repre- 


sentatives of the military genius of the 
the campaign ; nor did he more than pass- | 


country ;—these men, I say, hated the 
English with a vindictive animosity which 
the old Napoleonist could not equal. With- 
out the generous rivalry of an open foe, 
they felt themselves humbled by compari- 
son with the soldiers whose weather-beaten 
faces and shattered limbs bore token of a 
hundred battles, and for the very cause, 
too, for which they themselves were the 


north 


most interested. This ungenerous spirit 
found vent for itself in a thousand petty 
annoyances, which were practiced upon 
our troops in every town and village of the 
France ; and every officer whose 
billet consigned him to the house of a roy- 
alist soldier would gladly have exchanged 
his quarters for the companionship of the 


most inveterate follower of Napoleon. To 


an instance of what I have mentioned was 


owing the incident which I am about to 
relate. 

To relieve the ennui of a French village, 
the officers of the 18th had, with wonder- 
ful expenditure of skill and labor, suc- 
ceeded in getting up a four-in-hand drag, 
which, to the astonishment and wonder of 
the natives, was seen daily wending its 
course through the devious alleys and nar- 
row streets of the little town, the roof coy- 
ered with dashing dragoons, whose laugh- 
ing faces and loud-sounding bugles were 
all deemed’ so many direct insults by the 
ill-conditioned party I have mentioned. 

-The unequivocal evidences of dislike 
they exhibited to this dashing “turn-out” 
formed, I believe, one of its great attrac- 
tions to the 18th, who never omitted an 
occasion, whatever the state of the weather, 
to issue forth every day, with all the noise 
and uproar they could muster. 

At last, however, the old commissaire de 
police, whose indignation at the proceecd- 
ing knew no bounds, devised an admirable 
expedient for annoying our fellows—one 
which, ‘supported as it was by the law of 
the country, there was no possibility of 
evading. ‘his was, to demand the name 
of every officer who passed the gate of the 
fortress, thus necessitating him to get 
down from the roof of the coach, present 
his papers, and have them carefully conned 
and scrutinized, their visa looked into, 
and all sorts of questions propounded. 

When it is understood. that the only 
drive led through one or other of these 
barriers, it may be imagined how provok- 
ing and vexatious such a course of proceed- 
ing became. Representations were made 
to the mayor ever and anon, explaining 
that the papers once produced no further 
inconvenience should be incurred—but all 
tono purpose. Any one who knows France 
will acknowledge how totally inadequate a 
common-sense argument is in the decision 
of a question before a government func- 
tionary. The mayor, too was a Royalist, 
and the matter was decided against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, the 
gallant 18th come to the resolution to try 
force, and accordingly it was decided that 
next morning we should charge the dar- 
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‘ridre in full gallop, as it was rightly con- 
jectured that no SPRsioNe ampleas yout 
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feel disposed to encounter the rush of a 


four-in-hand, even with the law on his 


side. . 
To render the coup de main more bril- 
liant, and perhaps, too, to give an air of 
plausibility to the infraction, four dashing 
thoroughbred light chestnuts—two of the 
number having never felt a collar in their 
lives—were harnessed for the occasion. A 
strong force of the wildest spirits of the 
regiment took their places on the roof ; 
and amid a cheer that actually made 
the street ring, and a tantarara from the 
trumpets, the equipage dashed through 
the town, the leaders bounding with the 
swingle"bars every moment over their 
backs. Away we went, the populace flying 
in terror on every side, and every eye 
turned toward the darriére, where the 
dignified officials stood, in the calm repose 
of his station, as if daring us to transgress 
his frontier. Already had he stepped for- 
ward with his accustomed questions ; the 
words, “ Messiewrs, je vows demande—” 
had escaped his lips, when he had barely 
time to spring into his den, as the furious 
leapers tore past, the pavement crashing 
beneath their hoofs, and the shouts of 
laughter mingling with the uproar. Hay- 
ing driven for a league or so at a slow pace 
to breathe our cattle, we turned homeward, 
rejoicing in the success of our scheme, 
which had fully satisfied our expectations. 
What was our chagrin, however, as we 
neared the barriére, to discover that a 
strong force of mounted gendarmes stopped 
the way, their drawn sabers giving us 
plainly to understand the fate that awaited 
our horses if we persisted in our plan! 
What was to be done ? ‘To force a passage, 
under the circumstances, was only to give 
an opportunity to the gendarmerie they 
were long anxious for—to cut our whole 
equipage in pieces. To yield was the only 
alternative ; but what an alternative !—to 
be laughed at by the whole town on the 
very day of our victory ! 
éT have it!” said O’Grady, whose left 
arm being wounded, sat on the box beside 
the driver; “I have it, lads. Pull up 
when they tell you, and do as they direct.” 
With some difficulty, the four dashing 
nags were reined in, as we came up to the 
barriere ; and the commissaire, bursting 
with passion, appeared at the door of the 
lodge, and directed us to get down. 
“Your papers will avail little on the 
present occasion,” said he insolently, as 
we produced them. ‘Your carriage and 
horses are confiscated. St. Omer has now 
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pris tinge as afortified town, The fortress- 
es of France enforce a penalty of forty 


thousand franés—” <A burst of laughter 


from the bystanders at our rueful faces 
‘prevented us hearing the remainder of the 
explanation. Meanwhile, to our horror 
and disgust, some half-dozen gendarmes, 
with their long caps and heavy boots, were 
crawling up the sides of the drag, and tak- 
ing their seats upon the top. Some crept 
into the interior, and showed their grin- 
ning faces at the windows ; others mounted 
into the rumble; and two more aspiring 
spirits ascended to the box, by one of 
whom Q’Grady was rudely ordered to get 
down, a summons enforced by the com- 
missaire himself in a tone of considerable 
insolence. O’Grady’s face for a minute or 
two seemed working with a secret impulse 
of fun and devilment, which I could not 
account for at such a moment, as he asked, 
in a voice of much humility,— 

“‘Does monsieur the commissaire re- 
quire me to come down ?” 

“Instantly,” roared the Frenchman, 
whose passion was now boiling over. 

‘‘In that case, gentlemen, take charge 
of the team.” So saying, he handed the 
reins to the passive gendarmes, who took 
them without well knowing why. ‘‘I have 
only a piece of advice,” continued Phil, as 
he slowly descended the side; ‘keep a 
steady hand on the near-side leader, and 
don’t let the bar strike her; and now, 
good-bye.” He flourished his four-in- 
hand whip as he spoke, and with one tre- 
mendous cut came down on the team, 
from leader to wheeler, accompanying his 
stroke with a yell there was no mistaking. 
The heavy carriage bounded from the 
earth, as the infuriated cattle broke away 
at full gallop ; a narrow street and a sharp 


angle lay straight in front; but few of | 


those on the drag waited for the turn ; as 
at every step some bearskin shako shot 
into the air, followed by a tall figure, whose 
heavy boots seemed ill-adapted for flying 
in. 

The corporal himself had abandoned the 


reins, and held on manfully by the rail of | 


the box, On every side they fell, in every 
attitude of distress. But already the lead- 
ers reached the corner, round went the 
swingle bars, the wheelers followed, the 
coach rocked to one side, sprang clean off 
the pavement, came down with a crash, 
and then fell right over; while the 
maddened horses, breaking away, dashed 
through the town, the harness in frag- 
ments behind them, and the pavement fly- 
ing at every step. 

The immediate consequences of this 
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affair were some severe bruises, and no 

small discouragement to the gendarmerie 
of St. Omer ; the remoter ones, an appeal 
from the municipal authorities to the com- 

mander-in-chief, by whom the matter was 

referred for examination to the adjutant- 

general. O’Grady was accordingly sum- 

moned to Paris, to explain, if he could, 

his conduct in the matter. The order for 
his appearance there came down at once, . 
and I, having nothing to detain me at St. 

Omer, resolved to accompany my friend for 
a few days at least, before I returned to 

England. Our arrangements were easily 
made ; and the same night we received the 

adjutant-general’s letter we started by post 

for Paris. 


CHAPTER LVL 
ST. DENIS. 


We were both suddenly awakened from 
asound sleep in the caleche by the loud 
cracking of the postilion’s whip, the sound 
of street noises, and the increased rattle 
of the wheels over the unequal pavement. 
We started up just as, turning round in 
his saddle, and pointing with his long 
whip to either side of him, the fellow called 
out,— 

‘¢ Paris, messieurs, Paris! This is the 
Faubourg St. Denis; there, before you, 
lies the Rue St. Denis. Sacristi, the streets 
are as crowded as at noonday.” 

By this time we had rubbed the sleep 
from our eyelids and looked about us, and 
truly the scene before us was one to excite 
all our astonishment. The Quartier St. 
Denis was then in the occupation of the 
Austrian troops, who were not only billet- 
ed in the houses, but bivouacked in the 
open streets ; their horses picketed in long 
files along the pavé, the men asleep around 
their watch-fires, or burnishing arms and 
accouterments beside them. ‘lhe white- 
clad cuirassier from the Danube, the act- 
ive and sinewy Hungarian, the tall and 
swarthy Croat, were all there, mixed up 
among groups of peasant girls coming in 
to market with fowls and eggs. Carts of 
forage and wagons full of all manner of 
provisions were surrounded by groups of 
soldiers and country-people, trading ami- 
cably together, as though the circumstances 
which had brought them together were 
among the ordinary events of commerce. 

Threading our way slowly through these, 
we came upon the Jiger encampment, 
their dark. green uniform and brown car- 
bines giving that air sombre to their ap- 
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pearance so striking after the steel-clad 
cuirassier and the bright helmets of the 
dragoons. Farther on, around a fountain 
were a body of dismounted dragoons, their 
_ tall calpacks and scarlet trowsers bespeak- 
ing them Polish lancers ; their small but 
beautifully formed white horses pawed the 
ground, and splashed the water round 
them, till the dust and foam rose high 
‘above them. But the strangest of all were 
the tall, gigantic figures, who, stretched 
alongside of their horses, slept inthe very 
middle of the wide street. Lifting their 
heads lazily for a moment, they would gaze 
on us as we passed, and then lie down again 
to sleep. Theirred beards hung in masses 
far down upon their breasts, and their 
loose trowsers, of a reddish dye, but half 
concealed boots of undressed skin. Their 
tall lances were piled around them ; but 
these were not wanting to prove that the 
savage, fierce-looking figures before us 
were the Cossacks of the Don, thus come 
for many a hundred mile, to avenge the 
slaughter of Borodino and the burning of 
Moscow. As we penetrated farther into 
the city, the mixture of nation and cos- 
tume became still more remarkable. The 
erect and soldier-like figure of the Prus- 
sian; the loose, wild-eyed Tartar; the 
brown-clad Russian, with russet beard, and 
curved saber; the stalwart Highlander, 
with nodding plume and waving tartan ; 
the Bashkir, with naked scimitar; the 
gorgeous hussar of Hungary; the tall and 
manly form of the English guardsman, 
passed and repassed before us, adding, by 
the Babel of discordant sound, to the wild 
confusion of the scene. 

It was a strange sight to see the savage 
soldier from the steppes of Russia; the 
dark-eyed, heayy-browed Gallician; the 
yellow-haired Saxon; the rude native of 
the Caucasus—who had thus given them- 
selves a “‘rendezyous” in the very heart 
of European civilization—wandering about; 
now stopping to admire some magnificent 
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‘increased, and as we approached the Place 


palace, now gazing with greedy wonder at 
the rich display of some jeweler, or the| 


costly and splendid dresses which were ex- 
hibited in the shop windows; while here 
and there were gathered groups of men 
whose looks of undisguised hate and ma- 


lignity were bent unceasingly upon the} 


moving mass: their dowrgeois dress could 
not conceal that they were the old soldiers 
of the Empire—the men of Wagram, of 
Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Wilna—who 
now witnessed within their own capital 


the awful retribution of their own tri-| 


umphant aggressions. 
As the morning advanced the crowds 


| 
| 
| 


Carrousel, regiments poured in from every 
street to the morning parade. Among 
these, the Russian garde—the Bonnets 
@or—-were conspicuous for the splendor 
of their costume and the soldier-like pre- 
cision of their movements; ‘the clash of 
their brass cymbals and the wild strains of 
their martial music adding indescribably 
to their singular appearance. As the in- 
fantry drew up in line we stopped to re- 

ard them, when, from the Place Louis 
Guitizes the clear notes of a military band 
rang out a quickstep, and the 28th Brit- 
ish marched in to the air of ‘‘The Young 
May Moon.” O’Grady’s excitement could 
endure no longer. He jumped up in the 
caleche, #nd, waving his hat above his head, 
gave a cheer that rang through the long 
corridor beneath the Louvre. The Irish 
regiment caught up the ery, and a yell as 
wild as ever rose above the din of battle 
shook the air. A Cossack picket then 
cantering up suddenly halted, and, lean- 
ing down upon their horses’ manes, seemed 
to listen; and then dashing spurs into 
their flanks, made the circuit of the place 
at full gallop, while their ‘¢ Hurra!” burst 
forth with all the wild vehemence of their 
savage nature. 

‘© We shall get into some precious scrape 
with all this,” said O’Grady, as, overcome 
with laughing, he fell back into the cal- 
eche. 

' Such was my own opinion ; so, telling 


‘the postilion to turn short into the next 
'street, we hurried away unperceived, and 


drove, with all the speed we'could muster, 
for the Rue St. Honoré. The Hotel de la 
Paix fortunately had room for us ; and, 
ordering our breakfasts, we adjourned to 
dress, each resolving to make the most of 
his few hours at Paris. 

I had just reached the breakfast rooms 
and was conning over the morning papers, 
when O’Grady entered, in full-uniform, 
his face radiant with pleasure, and the 
same easy, jaunty swagger in his walk as 
on the first day I met him. 

“ When do you expect to haye your audi- 
ence, Phil ?” said I. 

‘‘T have had it, my boy. It’s all over, 
finished, completed. “Never was anything 
so successful. I talked over the old ad- 


\jutant in such a strain, that, instead of 


dreaming about a court-martial on us, the 
worthy man is seriously bent on our ob- 
taining compensation for the Joss of the 
drag. He looked somewhat serious when 
I entered; but when I once made him 
laugh, the game was my own. T wish 
you saw him wiping his dear old eyes as I 
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described the covey of gendarmes taking 
the air. However, the main point is, the 
regiment is tobe moved up to Paris, the 
commissaire is to receive a reprimand, our 
claim for some ten thousand franes is to 
be considered, and I am to dine with the 
adjutant to-day}, and tell the story after 
dinner. ® cits * 

“Do you know, Phil, I have a theory 
that an Irishman never begits to prosper 
but just at the moment that any one else 
would surely be ruined.” 

“ Don’t make a theory of it, Jack, for it 
may turn out unlucky. But the practice 
is pretty much what you represent it. For- 
tune never treats people so well as when 
they don’t care a fig about her. She’s 
exactly like a lady patroness—confound- 
edly impertinent, if you’ll bear it, but all 
smiles, if you won’t. Haye you ever met 
Tom Burke—‘ Burke of ours,’ as they 
called him, I believe, in half the regiments 
in the service ?” 

“« No, never.” 

‘* Well, the loss is yours. Tom’s a fine 
fellow in his way; and if you could get 
him to tell you his story—or rather one of 
his stories, for his life is a succession of 
them—perhaps you would find that this 
same theory of yours has some foundation. 
We'll pick him up one of these days, and 
T’ll introduce you. But now, Jack, I have 
a piece of news for you. What do you 
think of it, my lad ?—Lady Charlotte 
Hinton’s at Paris.” 

‘“My mother here ? Is it possible ?” 

“* Yes. Her ladyship resides at No. 4, 
Place Vendéme opposite the Hotel de 
Londres, There’s accuracy for you.” 

“‘ And who is with her ? My father ?” 


‘‘No. ‘The general is expected in afew 
days. Lady Julia, I believe, is her only 


companion.” 

There was a kind of reserve suddenly in 
his manner, as he mentioned this name, 
which made us both pause for a few sec- 
onds. 

At length O’Grady broke the awkward- 
ness of the silence, by saying, in his usual 
laughing way,— 

‘*I contrived to pick up all the gossip 
of Paris in half an hour. ‘Che town is full 
of English—and such English too !—the 
Cossacks are civilized people, of quiet, re- 
tiring habits, compared to them. I verily 
believe the French are more frightened by 
our conviviality than ever they were by the 
bayonets of the allies. I’m dying to hear 
your lady-mother’s account of everything 
here.” 

“What say you, then, if you come along 
with me? I’m becoming very impatient 
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to see my people once more. Julia will, 
I am certain, be very amusing.” 

«Ah! and I have a debt of gratitude in 
that quarter,” said O’Grady, hesitatingly. 
‘* Lady Julia was so very kind as to extend 
her protection to that old villain, Corny. 
I cannot for the life of me understand how 
she endured him.” : 

‘As to that,” said I, ‘‘ Julia has a taste 


for character ; and not even the Chevalier 


Delany’s eccentricities would pain her. So 
let’s forward.” 

“Did I tell you that De Vere is here ? ” 
said O’Grady.- 

“*No; not with my friends, I trust ?”: 

“On the contrary, I ascertained that he 
does not visit at Lady Charlotte’s. He is 
attached to Lord Cathcart’s embassy ; he’s 
very little in society, and rarely to be seen 
but at the salon, where he plays tremen- 
dously high, loses every night, but reap- 
pears each day with a replenished pocket. 
But I intend to know the secret of all this, 
and many other matters, erelong. So now 
let us proceed.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
PARIS IN 1814. 


Ir the strange medley of every nation, 
and costume which we beheld on entering 
Paris surprised us, how much greater was 
our astonishment when, having finished a 
hurried breakfast, we issued forth into the 
crowded streets. Here were assembled 
among the soldiers of every country, visit- 
ors from all parts of Europe, attracted by 
the novel spectacle thus presented to them; 
and eager to participate in the pleasures 
of a capital whose rejoicings, so far from 
being checked by the sad reverse of fortune, 
were now at the highest pitch; and the 
city much more resembled the gay resort 
of an elated people than a town occupied 
Oy the troops of conquering enemies. ‘The 
old soldier of the Empire alone grieved in 
the midst of this general joy ; with the 
downfall of Napoleon died his every-hope. 
The spirit of conquest, by which for so 
many years the army had been intoxicated, 
was annihilated by the one line that signed 
the treaty of Fontainebleau ; and thus 
among the gay and laughing groups that 
hurried onward, might now and then be 
seen some veteran of the Old Guard scowl- 
ing with contemptuous look upon that 
fickle populace as eager to celebrate the 
downfall, as ever they had been to greet 
the glory of their nation. ‘ 

Nothing more strikingly marked the 
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the different guards of honor whi 
mounted at the several hotels where officers 
and generals of distinction resided. At 
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incongruous host that filled the city than | however, to have 
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greatly worn off for the 


were | Parisians, who rarely noticed the strange 


and uncouth Agunes that every moment 
|passed before their eyes, and now talked 


this time the regulation was not establish-| away as unconcernedly amid the scene of 


ed which prevailed somewhat later, and 
ve to the different armies of the allies the 
ty of mounting all the guards in rotation. 
And now at one door might be seen the 
tall cuirassier of Austria, his white cloak 
falling in heavy folds over the flank and 
haunches of his coal-black horse, looking 
like some Templar of old ; at another, the 
plumed bonnet of a Highlander fluttered 
in the breeze, as some hardy mountaineer 
paced to and fro, his gray eye and stern 
look unmoyed by the eager and prying gaze 
of the crowd that stopped to look upon so 
strange and singular a costume ; here was 
the impatient schimmel of some Hungarian 
hussar pawing the ground with restless 
eagerness, as his gay dolman slashed with 
old glittered in the sun. The Jager from 
ohemia, the deadly marksman with the 
long rifle; the savage Tartar of the 
Ukraine, devouring his meal on his guard, 
and turning his dark suspicious eye around 
him, lest every passer-by might mean some 
treachery ; all denoted that some represen- 
tative of their country dwelt within, while 
every now and then the clank of a musket 
would be heard, as a heavy porte cochére 
opened to permit the passage of an equi- 
page, as strange and as characteristic as 
the guard himself. Here would issue the 
heavy “‘ wagon” of some German prince, 
with emblazoned panels and scarlet ham- 
mercloth ; the horses as fat and lethargic 
as the smoking and moustached figure they 
were drawing. There was the low droschki 
of a Rassian, three horses abreast,.their 
harness tinkling with brass bells as the 
spirited animals plunged and curvetted 
along; the quiet and elegant-looking 
phaeton of English build, with its perfec- 
tion of appointment, rolled along, with its 
deep woody sound, beside the quaint, old- 
fashioned caléche of Northern Germany, 
above whose cumbrous side-panels the 
heads of the passengers were visible only ; 
nor were the horsemen less dissimilar : the 
stately Prussian, with his heel in line be- 
neath his elbow ; the Cossack, with short 
stirrups, crouched upon his horse’s mane ; 
the English horse artilleryman, powdering 
along with massive accouterments and gi- 
gantic steed ; the Polish light cavalry sol- 
dier, standing high in his stirrups, and 
turning his restless eye on every side,— 
were all subjects for our curiosity and won- 
der. 
The novelty of the spectacle seemed, 


tumult and confusion as though nothing 
new or remarkable was going on about 
them ; their very indifference and careless- 
ness one of the strangest sights we wit- 
nessed. 

Our progress, which at first was a slow 
one, ceased entirely at the corner of the 
palace, where a considerable crowd was 
now collected. Although we asked of the 
bystanders, no one could tell what was go- 
ing forward; but the incessant roars of 
laughter showed that something droll or 
ridiculous had occurred. O’Grady, whose 
taste in such matters would suffer no de- 
nial, elbowed his way through the mob, I 
following as well as 1 was able. When we 
reached the first rank of the spectators, 
we certainly needed no explanation of the 
circumstances tomake us join in the mirth 
about us. 

It was a single combat of a very remark- 
able description. A tall Cossack, with a 
long red beard now waving wildly on every 
side, was endeavoring to recover his mutcka 
cap from a little decrepit old fellow, from 
whom he had stolen a basket of eggs. The 
eggs were all broken on the ground, and 
the little man danced among them like an 
infuriated fiend, flourishing a stick all the 
while in the most fearful fashion. The 
Cossack, whose hand at every moment 
sought the naked knife that was stuck in 
his girdle, was obliged to relinquish his 
weapon by the groans of the mob, who un- 
equivocally showed that they would not 
permit foul play; and being thus unarmed, 
could make nothing of an adversary whose 
contemptible appearance caused all the ridi- 
cule of the scene. Meanwhile, the little 
fellow, his clothes in rags, and his head 
surmounted by a red cossack mutcka ca- 
pered about like nothing human, uttering 
the most frightful sounds of rage and pas- 
sion. At length, in a paroxysm of fury, 
he dealt the tall Cossack a rap over the 
temples which made him reel again. 
Scarcely had the blow descended, when, 
stung by the insult and the jeers of the 
mob, the enraged savage grasped his knife. 
With one spring he pounced upon the little 
man; but, as he did so, astrong hand from 
behind seized him by the collar, and with 
one tremendous jerk hurled him back upon 
the crowd, where he fell stunned and sense- 
less. 

I had only time to perceive that it was 
O’Grady who had come to the rescue, when 
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the old fellow, turning fully round, looked 

up in his face, and without evincing any 

emotion of surprise or wonder, or even of 
ratitude, croaked out,— 

“ And it’s standin’ looking on ye wor all 
the time, and I fighting my sowle out! 
Ugh ! bad luck to sarvice. Look at my 
coat and small-clothes! Ay, you may 
laugh, ye grinning bastes as ye are: and a 
basket of fresh eggs in smithereens, and 
‘this Friday !” 

The convulsions of laughter which this 
apparition and the speech excited prevent- 
ed our hearing more. The mob, too, with- 
out understanding a word, were fully sen- 
sible of the absurdity of the scene, and a 
perfect chorus of laughter rang through the 
street. 

«« And my elegant beaver—see it now !” 
said Corny—for we hope our reader recog- 
nizes him—as he endeavored to empty the 
batter from his headpiece, and restore it 
toshape. “Ugh! the haythins — the 
Turks! See now, Master Phil, it’s warn- 
ing I’m giving you this minit—here, where 
Istand. May the divil— Ah! if ye dare, 
ye eternal robber!” ‘This elegant exor- 
dium was directed to the poor Cossack, 
who, having regained his feet, was skulk- 
ing away from the field, throwing as he 
went, a lingering look at his red cap, which 
Mr. Delany still wore as a spoil of his vic- 
tory. i 
We now made our way through the 
crowd, followed by Corny, whose angry 
looks on’ either side elicited peals of laugh- 
ter ; and thus accompanied we approached 
the massive porte cochére of a large hotelin 
the Place Vendéme, where a Swiss, in full 
costume of porter, informed us that Lady 
Charlotte Hinton resided. 

While I endeavored to pass on, he inter- 
posed his burly person, informing me, in 
very short phrase, that her ladyship did 
not receive before four o’clock. 

<* Arrah, hould your prate !” cried Cor- 
ny; ‘sure it’s the woman’s son you’re 
talking to. ‘Two pair of stairs to your left 
hand, and the first doore in the passage. 
Look at the crowd there, the lazy cray- 
tures ! that has nothing better to do than 
follow a respectable man. Be off! Bad 
luck to yez ! ye ought to be crying over the 
disgrace ye’re in. Be the light that shines ! 
but you desarved it well.” 

Leaving Corny to his oration before the 
mob, of which, happily for the safety of 
his own skin, they did not comprehend one 
word, I took the direction he mentioned, 
and soon found out the door, on which a 
visiting card with my mother’s name was 
fastened. 
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We were now introduced into a large 
and splendidly furnished saloon, with all 
that lightness and elegance of decoration 
which in a foreign apartment is the com- 
pensation—a poor one sometimes—for the 
more comfortable look of our English 
houses; the room was empty, but the 
morning papers and all the new publica- 
tions of the day were scattered about with 
profusion ; consigning my friend for a 
short time to these, I followed the maid, 
who had already brought in my card tomy 
mother, to her ladyship’s dressing-room. 
The door was opened noiselessly by the 
maid, who whispered my name; a gentle 
«‘ Let him come in” followed, and I en- 
tered. My mother was seated before a 
glass, under the hands of a coiffeur, and 
dared not turn her head. AsI approached 
she reached me her hand, however, which 
having kissed dutifully, I drew my chair, 
and sat down beside her. 

‘My dear boy,” said she, as her eyes 
turned toward me, and a tear fell from 
the lid and trickled down her cheek. In 
spite of the unnatural coldness of such a 
mecting, the words, the accents, and the 
look that accompanied them, came home 
to my heart, and I was glad to hide my 
emotion by again pressing my lips to her 
hand, Having kindly informed me that 
the ceremony she was then submitted to 
was imperative, inasmuch as if she had 
not M. Dejoncourt then, she could not 
have him at all—that his time was so filled 
up, every moment of it, from eight in the 
morning till eleven at night, that the Em- 
peror Alexander himself couldn’t obtain 
his services, if he wished for them—she 
proceeded to give me some details of my 
father, by which [ could learn that the 
change in his circumstances had never 
been made known to her, and that she had 
gone on since we last met in her old career 
of extravagance and expense—the indul- 
gence of which, and the cares of her ever- 
declining health, had given her abundant 
occupation. 

As I looked at her beautiful features and 
delicately fair complexion, wpon which 
time had scarcely laid a touch, I sighed to 
think at what a frightful sacrifice of feel- 
ing, of duty, and of happiness too, such 
loveliness had been purchased. If the fine 
penciling of that brow had never known 
a wrinkle, the heart had never throbbed to 
one high or holy thought—if the smile sat 
easily on the lip, it was the habitual garb 
of fashionable captivation, and not the 
indication of one kind thought or one 
affectionate feeling; I felt. shocked, too, 
that I could thus criticise my mother ; but 
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in truth, for a minute or two I forgot she 
was § 1 ; 
- And Julia,” said I, at length—*‘ what 
of her ?” : ‘ 3 ; Be a 
_ Very handsome indeed—strikingly so. 
Beulwitz, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, 
admires her immensely. I am sincerely 
a0 that you are come, dear John. You 
now Julia’s fortune has all been saved ; 
but of that another time. The first point 
now is to secure you a ticket for this ball, 
and how to do it I’m sure I know not.” 

‘** My dear mother, believe me I have not 
the slightest desire—” 

** How very unkind you are, to think we 
could separate from you after such an ab- 
sence; besides, Julia would be seriously 
offended, and I think with cause. But the 
ticket—let’s consider about that. Dejon- 
court, is it true that the Princess of Nas- 
sau was refused a card for the ball ?” 

“‘Qui, miladi. The King of Prussia 
has sent her one of his, and is to take her; 
and Madame la Duchesse de St. Bieve is 
so angry at being left out, that she tried to 
get up an alarm of conspiracy in the fauw- 
bourgs to prevent the Sovereigns from 
going.” 

«* But they will go, surely—won’t they ?” 

«Ah, to be sure. Pardieu, they would 
say to-morrow that they had been omitted 
too, if they didn’t appear.” 

‘‘ What are we to do?” said her lady- 
ship, with energy. ‘‘Grammont can be 
of no use here; for unfortunately these 
people are not French.” 

<¢ What then ?” said 1; “it is some of 
the crowned heads who are the entertain- 
ers 2?” 

“Oh, no; indeed I don’t know who 
they are; nor do I know any one who 
does. The only fact of importance is, 
that this is their third féte; the two first 
were the most brilliant things ever given 
in Paris—that the Emperor of Russia 
always dances there—the King of Prussia 
makes his whist party—that Blucher takes 
the head of one of the supper-tables—and, 
in a word, Talleyrand himself has em- 
ployed more diplomacy to secure an extra 
ticket, than he has often dispensed in cary- 
ing out a new monarchy.” 

My mother handed me a splendidly em- 
bossed card as she spoke, upon which, in 
letters of pale burnished gold, were in- 
scribed the following words: ‘‘ Madame 
de Roni, née Cassidy de Kilmainham, prie 
Vhonneur,” etc. A burst of laughing at 
the absurdity of the title stopped my read- 
ing further. 

“She’s an Italian, possibly,” said my 
mother. ; 
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I should think not,” I replied ; “the 


|née Cassidy de Kilmainham smacks of 


something nearer home—what think you 
of Ireland ?” 

*‘Treland! Are these people Irish ?”. 
said she, starting with horror at the 
thought. “I trust, my dear John, you 
would not think proper to jest on such a 
subject.” j 

‘* My dear mother, I never heard of them 
before ; the only thing that strikes me is 
the name. Cassidy is assuredly more Mi- . 
lesian than Roman.” , 

«But she has birth ; that’s certain,” re- 
plied my mother, proudly. 

Not caring to argue the point, which, 
after all, resolved itself into the question 
that the lady was the child of somebody, 
and that somebody was called ‘‘ Cassidy,” 
I began to meditate on the singularity of 
such a phase in life as the entertainer of 
sovereigns, kaisers, kings, princes, arch- 
dukes, and ambassadors, being a person 
utterly unknown. 

‘«* But here’s Grammont,” said my moth- 
er, as a gentle tap was heard at the door, 
and the count entered ; the only change in 
his appearance since last I saw him being 
the addition of another cordon to his blue 
coat, and a certain springiness in his walk, 
which I afterward remarked as common 
among all the returned émigrés at the res- 
toration. 

“Que diable faut-il faire?” said the 
count, entering, “with this Madame de 
Roni ? she refuses all the world. Ah, Jack, 
mon cher, how do you do ?—safe and sound 
from all the perils of these terrible French, 
that cut you all to pieces in the Peninsula. 
But only think, miladi, no card for la 
Duchesse de Tavanne ; Madame de Givry 
left out. Sacristi! I hope there is noth- 
ing against ee pauvre Roi de Prusse.” 

“Well, and here is John,” said my 
mother ; ‘* what are we to do about him ?” 

My renewed denial of any wish in the 
matter was cut short by a look of reproof, 
and I waited the whole discussion with pa- 
tience. 

‘¢ Never was there such a difficulty,” said 
the count, musing. ‘There is certainly 
nothing to be done through the worthy 
husband of Madame. Dejoncourt and 
two or three more gave him a diner en 
gourmand at Very’s, to seduce him ; and 
after his fifth glass of champagne he 
frankly confessed he was sorry he could 
not return their ciyilities as he wished. 
‘T’ll entertain you here, and have Blucher 
and Platoff, Fouché, and any one else you 
like to meet you. I'll introduce you to old 
Prussia and the Czar whenever you please ; 
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you shall have permission to shoot at Fon-]So take Julia and the count with you, and 
tainebleau any day you mention ; but as to | I’ll follow as soon as I can. 


Madame de Roni, she is devilish exclusive ; 
I really cannot manage that for you.’” 

_“T wish you could prevail on yourself 
to be serious,” said my mother, in no wise 
pleased with the jocular spirit the count’s 
anecdote had excited; ‘‘ but here is Julia 
—what does she advise ?” 

As my mother spoke, the door opened, 
and my cousin appeared. Her figure had 
more of the roundness of womanhood, and 
her face, though paler, was fuller, and its 
expression had assumed a more decided 
character than when I last saw her. Her 
winning smile and graceful carriage were 
all unchanged; and her low, soft voice 
never struck me as more fascinating than 
when she held out her hand and said,— 

** My dear cousin! how happy it makes 
me to see you again!” 

Her dark blue eyes were tearful as she 
spoke, and her lip—that haughty lip— 
trembled. A strange wild thrill crept 
through my heart as I pressed her hand 
within both of mine—a vague feeling 
which I dared not suffer to dwell in my 
mind, and yet feared lest when it should 
depart, that I had lost my chance of hap- 
piness. Yes! there are times when a man, 
without the admixture of any coxcombry 
in the feeling—without a particle of vanity 
—nay, with a deep sense of his own un- 
worthiness, can ask himself—‘‘ Does this 
woman like me?” And at such moments, 
if his own heart give not the ready an- 
swer, it were far better that he sought not 
the reply from his reason. 

It was only when my mother asked, for 
the second time, what was to be done 
about John’s ticket, that Julia seemed 


aware of the question, a slight—a very | 
slight—curving of her lip showing the} 


while the sense she entertained of such an 


inquiry, after long years of separation; 


and at last, as if unable to repress the in- 
dignation of the moment, she said, ab- 
ruptly,— 


“But of course, as we shall not think of | 


; ‘eres 
going to-night— 


‘“Wenot go! Lh, pardiew! why-not ?” | 


said the count. 

‘“The colonel below stairs, begs to say 
that he will call somewhat later,” said the 
femme de chambre, at this juncture. 

““The colonel ! Whom does she mean ?” 

‘*Oh, my friend O’Grady. Poor fellow ! 
I have been forgetting him all this while. 
So allow me to join him, and we'll wait 
for your appearance in the drawing-room.” 


“IT remember him perfectly,” said my | 


mother ; “an agreeable person, I think. 


Julia blushed deeply, and as suddenl 
grew pale again as my mother spoke. 
knew that she had always treated my friend 
with hauteur and reserve, without any as- 
signable reason, and had long determined 
that when an opportunity arose I would 
endeavor to get rid of the unjust impres- 
sion she had somehow conceiyed of my 
warmest, truest friend. This was, how- 
ever, not the time for explanations ; and I 
merely said, as I offered my arm,— 

“Poor O’Grady has been badly wound- 


ed ; but I think he’s now getting on favor- . 


ably.” 

She said something in reply, but the 
words were lost in the noise of descending 
the stairs. Just as we reached the land- 
ing, I caught a glimpse of my friend issu- 
ing from the gate, and only in time to call 
him by his name— 

** Holloa, Phil! Don’t go away.” 

As he turned back toward the drawing- 
room, he cried out,— 

“Tt’s only this instant, Jack, I remem- 
bered how very awkward it was of me to 
come here with you at this hour. You 
have, of course, so much to say and hear 
after your absence—” 

The sight of my fair cousin cut short 
his speech, as she stood near the door, 
with her hand out to receive him. As 
O’Grady took her taper fingers within his 
own, there was an air of cold distance in 
his manner that actually offended me. 
Bowing deeply, he said a few brief words 
in a tone of gravity and stiffness quite un- 
usual with him; and then, turning to 
Grammont, shook his hand with a warmth 
and cordiality most markedly different. I 
only dared to glance at Julia, but as I did 
so I could mark an expression of haughty 
displeasure that settled on her brow, while 
her heightened color made her turn away 
toward the window. 

I was myself so much annoyed by the 
manner in which O’Grady had received ad- 
vances which I had never seen made to any 
one before, that I was silent. Even Gram- 
mont saw the awkwardness of all parties 
so much-in need of his intervention, that 
he at once opened the whole negotiation 
of the ball to O’Grady, describing, with a 
Frenchman’s volubility and sarcasm, the 
stratagems and devices which were em- 
ployed to obtain invitations—the triumph 
of the successful, the despairing malice of 


ithe unfortunate—heightening his narra- 


tive by the mystery of the fair hostess, who 
—herself unknown, unheard of till now— 
was at this moment at the pinnacle of fash- 
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ion, eee the laws and distributing 
the honors of fashion to the greatest soy- 
ereigns of Europe. 

““She is very beautiful, no doubt?” asked 
O’Grady.” = 

“ QOui—pas mal,” said Grammont, with 
that all-explaining shrug of the shoulders 
by which a foreigner conveys so much. 

“Very rich, perhaps ?” 

* Millionnaire!” said the Frenchman, 
in a tone of exultation that bespoke his 
full acquiescence in that surmise at least. 

‘** And her rank ?” 

«Ah! I don’t read riddles. All I know 
is, her house is the best thing at Paris ; she 
has secured old Cambacéré’s chef de cui- 
sine ; has bought up the groom of the 
chambers of the ex-Emperor ; keeps an es- 
tafette going on the Strasbourg road for 
pdtés de foie gras; and is on such terms 
with the sovereigns that she has their pri- 
vate bands to play at all her parties. Qwe 
voulez-vous !” 

“ Nothing more, indeed!” said O’Grady, 
langhing. ‘‘Such admirable supremacy 
in the world of fashion it would be rank 
heresy to question further, and I no longer 
wonder at the active canvass for her invi- 
tations.” 

** Out parbliew!” said the Frenchman, 
gayly, “‘If monsieur the Comte d’Artois 
does not exert himself, people will be more 
proud of a ticket to these balls than of the 
Croix de St. Louis. For my own part, I 
think of wearing mine over the cordon.” 


As he spoke, he flourished his card of in- | 


yitation in the air, and displayed it in his 
bosom. 

«‘ Madame de Roni, née Cassidy de Kil- 
mainham,” said O’Grady, bursting into a 
perfect roar of laughter. ‘‘ This is glori- 
ous, Jack. Did yousee this ?” 

“<See—eh ?—to be sure; 
then ?” 

But O’Grady’s mirth had burst all 
bounds, and he sat back in an armchair 
laughing immoderately. ‘To all our ques- 
tions he could give no other reply than re- 
newed bursts of merriment, which, how- 
ever enjoyed by himself, were very provok- 
ing to us. ° 

“« He knows her,” whispered Grammont 
in my ear; “Be assured he knows Madame.” 

‘« Jack, where shall we meet in half an 
hour ?” said Phil at length, jumping up 
and wiping his eyes. 

‘‘Here, if you like,” said I; “I shall 
not leave this till you return.” 

‘‘ Be it so,” said he; and then with a 
bow to my cousin and an easy nod to 
Grammont, O’Grady took his hat and de- 
parted, 


and what 
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Grammont now looked at his watch, and. 
remembering some half-dozen very impor- 
tant appointments, took his leave ee leav- 
ing me once more, after so long an inter- 
val, alone with Julia. 

There were so many things to talk over 
since we had met, so many reminiscences 
which each moment called up, that I 
never thought of the hours as they ran 
over; and it was only by Lady Charlotte’s 
appearance in the drawing-room that we 
were apprised it was already past four 
o’clock, and that the tide of her morning 
visitors would now set in, and break up all 
hopes of continuing our colloquy. 

“**Where is your friend ?” said my 
mother, as she carried her eyes languidly 
round the spacious apartment. 

““Gone some hours ago: but he promis- 
ed to take me up here. We shall see him 
soon, I suspect.” 

“Colonel O’Grady,” said a servant ; and 
my cousin had just time to leave the room 
by one door as he entered by another. 

Advancing to my mother with a manner 
of respectful ease which he possessed to 
perfection, O’Grady contrived in a few 
brief words to resume the ground he had 
formerly occupied in her acquaintance, 
throwing out as he went an occasional 
compliment to her looks, so naturally and 
unaffectedly done as not to need acknowl- 
edgment or reply, but yet with sufficient 
sincerity to show interest. 

‘«<T have heard since my arrival that you 
were interested about this ball, and took 
the opportunity to secure you some tickets, 
which, though Jate, some of your friends 
may care for.” 

He presented my mother as he spoke 
with several blank cards of invitation, 
who, as she took them, could not conceal 
her astonishment, nor repress the look of 
curiosity, which she could scarcely repel 
in words, as to how he had accomplished 
a task the highest people in Paris had 
failed in. I saw what was passing in her 
mind, and immediately said, 

‘“My mother would like to know your 
secret about these same cards, O’Grady, 
for they have been a perfect subject of con- 
tention here for the last three weeks.” 

‘« Her ladyship must excuse me—at least 
for the present—if I have one secret I can- 
not communicate to her,” said O’Grady, 
smiling. ‘‘ Let me only assure her, no one 
shall know it before she herself does.” 

“And there is a secret,” said Lady 
Charlotte, eagerly. 

<¢ Yes, there is asecret,” replied O’Grady, 
with a most ludicrous gravity of tone. 

‘Well, at least we have profited hy it, 
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and so we may wait in patience. Your 
friend Colonel O’Grady will give us the 
pleasure of his company at dinner, I 
hope,” continued my mother, with her 
most winning smile. 
 O’Grady declined, having already ac- 
cepted the invitation of the adjutant-gene- 
ral, but begged he might be permitted to 
join our party at the ball; which being 
graciously acceded to by my mother, we 
both made our bows and sauntered out to 
see more of the sights of Paris. 

“<Come, Phil,” said I, when we were 
once more alone, ‘‘ what is this secret ? 
Who is Madame de Roni ?” 

“ Not even to you, Jack,” was his an- 
swer ; and we walked on in silence. 


$ 
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CHAPTER LVIII: 
THE ‘*RONI FETE.” 


THERE is no epidemic more catching 
than excitement. The fussy manner and 
feverish bustle of the people about you are 
sure, after a time, to communicate them- 
selves to you, the very irritation they cre- 
ate being what the physicians call a pre- 
disposing cause. I became an illustration 
in point, as the hour of this ball drew 
nigh. At first I could not but wonder 
how, in the midst of such stupendous 
events as were then taking place—in the 
heart of a‘city garrisoned by an enemy— 
with everything that could wound national 
pride and offend national honor—even 
French levity could raise itself to the en- 
joyment of fashionable frivolity ; but, by 
degrees, the continual recurrence of the 
subject familiarized my mind to it, wore 
off my first and more natural impressions, 
and at last I began, like my neighbors, not 
only to listen with patience, but even to 
join in the various discussions with anima- 
tion and interest. 

No sooner had the report gained curren- 
ey that Lady Charlotte was in possession of 
blank invitations, than our hotel was be- 
sieged by half Paris—the unfortunate en- 
deavoring, by every species of flattery, and 
every imaginable stratagem, to obtain 
tickets ; the lucky ones all anxious to find 
out the mystery of her ladyship’s success, 


which at first seemed almost ineredible. | 


The various surmises, guesses, hints, allu- 
sions and subterfuges which followed each 
other in rapid succession, as this motley 
mob of fashionables came and went, and 
went and came again, amused me consider- 
ably—the more so, perhaps, as the occa- 
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sion called into full play all my cousin 


Julia’s powers of flippant raillery and sar- 
casm, both of which she exercised without 
scruple, but never within range of discov- 
ery by any of her victims. ; 

Everything gave way to the convenience 
of this splendid féte. The eight o’clock 
dinner was anticipated by full two hours 
—no other subject of conversation was ever 
broached by the company—and at nine the 
carriages were ordered to the door, it be- 
ing wisely calculated that if we reached 
our destination at eleven we should esteem 
ourselves fortunate. : 

How often, as the dashing equipage 
whirls past to some scene of pleasure, where 
beauty, and rank, and riches await the 
sated votary of fashion, will the glare of 
the carriage lamps fall upon the gloomy 
footway, where, wet and weary, some mel- 
ancholy figure steals along with downcast 
head and plodding step — his thoughts 
turned ever to some accustomed scene of 
wretchedness, where want and misery, dis- 
ease, neglect, decay, all herd together, and 
not even hope can enter. ‘The poor man, 
startled, looks up—the rich one, lolling 
back upon his easy cushion, casts a down- 
ward glance—their eyes meet—it is but a 
second—there is no sympathy between 
them—the course of one lies north, the 
other south. Thus at each moment did 
my sad heart turn away from all the splen- 
dor of the preparation about me, to won- 
der with myself how, even for an instant, 
I could forget my own path in life, which, 
opening with every prospect of happiness, 
yet now offered not a hope for the future. 
Between these two alternate states the hours 
crept on. As I sat beside Julia in the ear- 
riage, I couldn’t but mark that something 
weighed also on her spirits. More silent 
than usual, she replied, when spoken to, 
with effort, and more than once returned 
wrong answers to my mother, who talked 
away unceasingly of the ball and the guests. 

It was near midnight when we drove into 
the large archway of the Hétel de Rohan, 
where Madame de Roni held her court. 
Brilhantly lighted with lamps of yarious 
cblors, the very equipages were made a part 
of the spectacle, as they shone in bright 
and changeful hues, reflected from gor- 
geous housings, gilded trappings, and cost- 
ly liveries. A large dark-colored trayel- 
ing carriage, with a single pair of horses, 
stood in the corner of the court: the only 
thing to distinguish it being two mounted 
Light Dragoons, who waited beside it, and 
a chasseur in green and gold uniform, who 
stood at the door. This simple equipage 
belonged to the King of Prussia, Around 


on every side were splendidly appointed 
carriages, glittering with emblazonry and 
gilding, from which, as the guests descend- 
ed and entered the marble vestibule, names 
of European celebrity were out, and 
repeated from voice to voice along the lofty 
corridors. Le Prince de Schwartzenberg, 
Count Pozzo di. Borgo, Le Duc de Dal 
berg, Milord Cathcart, Le Comte de Nes- 
selrode, Monsieur Talleyrand de Perigord, 
with others equally a and exalted, fol- 
lowed in bk. succession. 

Our turn came at last ; and as we reached 
the hall we found O’Grady waiting for our 
arrival, 

«< There’s no use in attempting to get for- 
ward for some time,” said he; ‘ so follow 
me, and I'll secure you amore comfortable 
place to wait in.” 

As he spoke he passed through the hall, 
and, whispering a few words to a servant, 
a door was opened in the wainscot, admit- 
ting us to a small and neatly fitted up li- 
brary, where a good fire and some easy- 
chairs awaited us. 

«“T see your surprise,” said O’Grady, as 
my mother looked about her with aston- 
ishment at his perfect acquaintance with 
the whole locality, “‘ but I can’t explain— 
it’s part of my secret : meanwhile, I have 
another for your ear,” said he, in a low 
whisper, as he drew me aside into a corner. 
‘<T haye made a very singular discovery, 
Jack, to-day, and I have a notion it may 
lead to more. I met, by accident, at the 
Adjutant-General’s table, the brother of a 
French officer whose life I saved at Nivelle; 
he remembered my name in a moment and 
we became sworn friends. I accepted his 
offer of a seat in his carriage to this ball, 
and on the way he informed me that he 
was the chief of the secret police of Paris, 
whose business it is to watch all the doings 
of the regular police and report upon them 
to Fouché, whose spies are in every salon 
and at every dinner-table in the capital. I 
have no time at present to repeat any of 
the extraordinary stories he told me of this 
horrible system ; but just as we entered 
the court-yard of this hotel, our carriage 
was jammed up in the line, and detained 
for some minutes. Guillemain suddenly 
let down the glass, and gave a low, pecu- 
liar whistle, which, if I had not been pay- 
ing considerable attention to everything 
about him, might have escaped my notice. 
In about a minute after, a man with a hat 
slouched over his face, and a large cravat 
covering his mouth, approached the car- 
riage. ‘They conversed together for some 
time, and I could perceive that the new 
comer spoke his French in a broken man- 
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ner and with a foreignaccent. Byaslight 
movement of the horses one of the lamps 
threw the light full upon this man’s face ; — 
I fixed my eyes rapidly on him, and recog- 
nized—whom, think you—but you’d never 
guess—no other than your old antagonist, 
Ulick Burke?” ‘ 
“Ulick Burke ! 
mistaken.” 
“No, no. 


You must have been 


I knew him at once: the 


light rested on him for full five minutes, 


and I had time enough to scan every fea- 
ture of his face. I could swear to the man 
now. He left us at last, and I watched 
him till he disappeared among the crowd 
of servants that filled the court-yard.” 

‘“<*That’s one of your people,’ said I, 
carelessly, as Guillemain drew up the glass, 
and sat back in the carriage. 

‘“<¢ Yes, and a thorough scoundrel he is 
—capable of anything.’ 

«© <«He’s not French,’ said I, with the 
same indifference of manner I had feigned 
at first. 

“‘Guillemain started as I spoke; and I 
half feared I had destroyed all by ventur- 
ing too much; at length, after a short 
pause, he replied, ‘Youw’re right, he’s not 
French ; but we have them of all nations 
—Poles, Swedes, Germans, Italians, Greeks 
—that fellow is English.’ 

‘¢¢ Say Irish, rather,’ said I, determined 
to risk all—to know all. 

<©¢You know him, then ?’ said Guille- 
main, hurriedly ; ‘where did you see Fitz- 
gerald ?’ 

«<< Fitzgerald!’ said I, repeating the 
name after him; and then, affecting dis- 
appointment, added, ‘ that’s not the name.’ 

‘©* Ha! I knew you were mistaken,’ said 
Guillemain, with animation; ‘the fellow 
told me he defies recognition ; and I cer- 
tainly have tried him often among his - 
countrymen, and he has never been de- 
tected; and yet he knows the English 
thoroughly and intimately. It was through 
him I first found out these very people we 
are going to.’ 

‘‘Here, Jack, he entered upon a long 
account of our worthy host, who, with 
great wealth, great pretensions, and as 
great vulgarity, came to Paris some weeks 
ago in that mighty flood of all sorts of 
people that flocked here since the peace. 
Their desire to be ranked among the 
fashionable entertainers of the day was 
soon reported to the Minister of Police, 
who, after considering how far such a house 
might be useful, where persons of all shades 
of political opinion might meet—friends of 
the Bourbons, Jacobites, Napoleonists, the 
men of ’88, and the admirers of the old 
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réyime—measures were accordingly taken 
that their invitations should go out to the 
first persons in Paris, and, more still, 
should be accepted by them. 

“While these worthy people are, there- 
fore, distributing their hospitalities with 
all the good faith imaginable, their hotel 
is nothing more nor less than a cabinet de 
police, where Fouché and his agents are 
unraveling the intrigues of Paris, or weay- 
ing fresh ones for their own objects.” 

‘“‘TInfamous system! But how comes it, 
Phil,. that they have never discovered their 
anomalous position ?” 

‘‘What a question, Jack! Vulgar pre- 
tension is a triple shield that no eye can 
pierce, and, as you know the parties—” 

‘Know them! No, I never heard of 
them before.” 

“What, Jack! Is your~memory so 
short-lived ? And yet there was a pretty 
girl in the house who might have rested 
longer in your memory.” 

The announcement of Lady Charlotte 
and my cousin’s names by the servant at 
the foot of the stairs broke up our confer- 
ence, and we had only time to join our 
party as we fell into that closely-wedged 
phalanx that wound its slow length up the 
spacious staircase. O’Grady’s last words 
had excited my curiosity to the highest 
pitch ; but, as he preceded me with my 
mother on his arm, I was unable to ask for 
any explanation. 

At Jast we reached the ante-chamber, 
from which a vista of salons suddenly broke 
upon the view, and, although anticipating 
much, I had formed no conception what- 
ever of the splendor of the scene before me. 
More brilliant than noon-day itself, the 
room was a blaze of wax-lights ; the ceil- 
ings of fretted gold and blue enamel, glit- 
tering likea gorgeous firmament ; the walls 
were covered with pictures in costly frames 
of Venetian taste; but the decorations, 
magnificent and princely as they were, 
were as nothing to that splendid crowd of 
jeweled dames and glittering nobles; of 
ul that was distinguished in beauty, in 
rank, in military glory, or in the great con- 
test of political life. Here were the great- 
est names of Hurope—the kings and princes 
of the earth, the leaders of mighty armies, 
the generals of a hundred battles—here 
was the collective greatness of the world— 
all that can influence mankind, hereditary 
rank, military power, stupendous intellect, 
beauty, wealth—mixing in the vast vortex 
of fashionable dissipation, and plunging 
into all the excesses of voluptuous pleasure. 
The band of the Imperial Guard, stationed 
near the staircase, were playing with all 
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the delicious softness of their national in- 


strument—the Russian horn—a favorite 
mazurka of the Emperor’s as we entered, 
and a partial silence reigned among the 
hundred listeners. 

O’Grady conveyed my mother through 
the crowd to a seat, where, having placed 
my cousin beside her, he once more came 
near me. 

“Jack,” whispered he, “come a little 
this way.” He drew aside a curtain as he 
spoke, and we entered a boudoir, where a 
buffet of refreshments was placed ; here 
the scene was ludicrous in the extreme, 
from the incongruous mixture of persons 
of so many nations and languages who were 
chatting away and hob-nobbing to each 
other in all the dismembered phrases of 
every tongue in Europe; roars of laughter, 
however, poured from one corner of the 
room, whither O’Grady directed his steps, 
still holding my arm. A group of Cossack 
officers, in full scarlet costume, their loose 
trousers slashed with gold embroidery, and 
thrust into wide boots of yellow leather, 
stood in a circle round a person whom we 
could not yet perceive, but who, we were 
enabled to discover, was exercising his pow- 
ers of amusement for this semi-savage audi- 
ence, whose wild shouts of laughter broke 
forth at every moment. We made our 
way at length through the crowd, and my 
eyes at last fell upon the figure within. I 
stared—I rubbed my eyes—I actually be- 
gan to doubt my very senses, when sud- 
denly turning his joyous face, beaming 
with good humor, toward me, he held 
forth his hand, and called out,— 

‘Captain, my darling, the top of the 
morning to you! This beats Stephen’s 
Green, doesn’t it ?” 

‘¢Mr. Paul Rooney!” said I. 

**No, no, Monsieur de Roni, if you 
please,” said he, again breaking out into a 
fit of laughing. ‘Lord help you, man! 
I’ve been christened since I came abroad. 
Let me present you to my friends.” Here 
Paul poked a tall Cossack in the ribs to 
attract his attention, and then, pointing to 
me, said: **This is Captain Hinton ; his 
name’s a poser ; a cross between chincough 
and a house-key. Eh, old fellow?” 

A Tartar grin was the reply to this very 
intelligible speech, but a bumper of cham- 
pagne made everything comprehensible 
between them. Mr. Rooney’s hilarity soon 
showed me that he had not forgotten his 
native habits, and was steadily bent upon 
drinking glass for glass with his company, 
even though they only came in detach- 
ments ; with Bashkir chiefs, Pomeranian 
barons, Rhine graafs, and Polish counts, 
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he seemed as intimate as though he had 
passed as much of his time in the Caucasus 
as the Four Courts, and was as familiar 
with the banks of the Don as ever he ha 
been with those of the Dodder. ‘cal 

“And is it really our old friend Mrs. 
Paul who entertains this host of czars and 
princes?” + 

“Ts it really only now that you’ve 
guessed it ?” said O’Grady, as he carried 
me away with him through the saloon. 
«But I see Lady Charlotte is amongst her 
friends, and your cousin is dancing, so now 
let’s make the most of our time. I say, 
Jack, your lady-mother scarcely supposes 
that her host is the same person she once 
called on for his bill. By Jove! what a 
discovery it would be to her! and the lit- 
tle girl she had such a horror of is now the 
belle of Paris. You remember Louisa Bel- 
lew, don’t you? Seven thousand a year, 
my boy, and beauty worth double the 
money; but there she is, and how hand- 
some !” 

As he spoke, a lady passed us leaning on 
her partner’s arm, her head turned slightly 
over her slfoulder. I caught but one 
glance, and as I did so, the rushing tor- 
rent of blood that mounted to my face 
made my very brain grow dizzy. I knew 
not where I stood—I sprang forward to 
speak to her, and then became rooted to 
the ground. It was she, indeed—beautiful 
as ever I had seen her: her pale face wore 
the very look I had last seen the night I 
saved her from the flood. 

«Did you observe her companion ?” 
said O’Grady, who fortunately had not 
noticed my confusion. “It was De Vere. 
I knew he was here; and I suspect I see 
his plans.” 

‘De Vere!” said I, starting. ‘De 
Vere with Miss Bellew! Are you certain ?” 

“Quite certain—I seldom mistake a 
face, and his I can’t forget. But here’s 
Guillemain. J’Il join you in a moment.” 

So saying, O’Grady left my side, and I 
saw him take the arm of a small man in 
black, who was standing at the doorway. 
The rush of sensations that crowded on me 
as I stood there alone, made me forget the 
time, and I knew not that O’Grady had 
been above half an hour away when he 
again came to my side. 

«‘ How the plot thickens, Hinton,” said 
he, in a low whisper. ‘‘ Only think, the 
villain Burke has actually made the hand 
and fortune of that lovely girl the price of 
obtaining secret information from De Vere 
of the proceedings of the British Embassy. 
Guillemain did not confess this to me, but 
he spoke in such a way, that with my 
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knowledge of all parties, I made out the 


clue.” 

‘‘Burke! but what influence has he 
over her ?” 

“None over her, but much over the 
Rooneys, whom, independent of threats 
about exposing their real condition in life, 
he has persuaded that such a marriage for 
their ward secures them in fashionable so- 
ciety forever. This with Paul would do 
nothing ; but Madame de Roni, as you 
know, sets a high price on such a treas- 
ure; besides, he is in possession of some 
family secret about her mother, which he 
uses as a means of intimidation to Paul, 
‘who would rather die than hurt Miss Bel- 
lew’s feelings. Now, Jack, De Vere only 
wants intellect to be as great a scoundrel 
as Master Ulick; so we must rescue this 
poor girl, come what will.” 

‘© We must and we will,” said I, with a 
tone of eagerness that made O’Grady start. 

<Not a moment is to be lost,” said he, 
after a brief pause. “Il try what can be 
done with Guillemain.” 

An opening of the crowd as he spoke. 
compelled us to fall back, and as we did 
so, 1 could perceive that an avenue was 
made along the room. 

“One of the sovereigns,” whispered 
O’Grady. 

I leaned forward, and perceived two 
aides-de-camp in green uniform, who were 
retreating, step by step, slowly, before 
some persons farther back. 

<‘The Emperor of Russia,” whispered a 
voice near me ; and the same instant I saw 
the tall and fine-looking figure of Alexan- 
der, his broad, massive forehead, and frank, 
manly face turning from side to side as he 
acknowledged the salutations of the room. 
On his arm he supported a lady, whose 
nodding pltimes waved in concert with 
every inclination of the Czar himself. Ou- 
rious to see what royal personage shared 
thus with him the homage of the assem- 
bly, I stooped to catch a glance—the lady 
turned—our eyes met—a slight flush col- 
ored her cheek, as she quickly moved her 
head away—it was Mrs, Paul Rooney her- 
self! yes, she whom I had once seen with 
an effort to subdue her pride of station, 
when led into dinner by some Irish attor- 
ney-general or some going judge of assize, 
now leaned on the arm of an emperor, and 
divided with him the honors of the mo- 
ment ! 

While O’Grady sought out his new 
friend, the Minister of Police, I went in 
search of my mother and Lady Julia, whom 
I found surrounded by a knot of their own 
acquaintances, actively engaged in sur- 


‘mises as to the lady of the house—her 
rank, fortune, and pretensions, For some 


‘time I could not but feel amused at the 


absurd assertions of many of the party, 
who affected to know all about Madame 
de Roni and her secret mission to Paris. 

**My dear John,” said my mother in a 
whisper, “you must find out all about her. 
Your friend, the Colonel, is evidently in 
the secret. Pray, now, don’t forget it. 
But really you seem in a dream. ‘There’s 
Beulwitz paying Julia all the attention 
imaginable the entire evening, and you 
have neyer gone near her. A propos, have 
you seen this ward of Madame de Roni ? 
She is very pretty, and they speak of her 
as a very suitable person.” (This phrase 
was a kind of cant with my mother and 
her set, which expressed in brief that a 
lady was enormously rich and~a. very de- 
sirable match for a man with nothing.) 
“1 forget the name.” 

‘Miss Bellew, perhaps,” said I, trem- 
bling lest any recollection of ever having 
heard it before should cross her mind. 

“Yes, that’s the name: somehow it 
seems familiar tome. Do you know her 
yet ? for my friend Lady Middleton knows 
every one, and will introduce you.” 

“*Oh, I have the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with her already,” said I, turn- 
ing away to hide my confusion. 

‘‘That’s quite proper,” said her Jady- 


ship, encouraginely. “ But here she comes: 
2 fo) foo} 


I think you must introduce me, John.” 

As my mother spoke, Louisa Bellew 
came up, leaning ona lady’s arm. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation on my part would have 
only augmented the embarrassment which 
increased at every instant ; so I stepped 
forward and pronounced her name. No 
sooner had the words ‘ Miss Bellew” es- 
caped my lips, than she turned round, her 
large full eyes were fixed wpon me doubt- 
ingly for a second, and her face grew deep 
scarlet, and then as suddenly pale again. 
She made an effort to speak but could not; 
a tottering weakness seemed to creep over 
her frame ; and as she pressed her compan- 
ion’s arm closely I heard her mutter: 

“Oh, pray move on!” 

“Lady Charlotte Hinton—Miss Bellew,” 
said the lady at her side, who had paid no 
attention whatever to Louisa Bellew’s agi- 
tated manner, 

My mother smiled in her sweetest man- 
ner; while Miss Bellew’s acknowledg- 
ments were made with the most distant 
coolness. 

“* My son had deemed himself fortunate 
enough to be known to you,” said Lady 
Charlotte. 
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Miss Bellew became pale as death ; her 
very lips were bloodless, as with a voice 
tremulous with emotion, she replied,— 

‘We were acquainted once, madam— 
but—” 

What was to be the remainder of the 
speech I know not ; for as the crowd moved 
on she passed with it, leaving me like one 
whose senses were forsaking him one by 
one. I could only hear my mother say, 
‘‘ How very impertinent!” and then my 
brain became a chaos. A kind of wild, 
reckless feeling, the savage longing that 
in moments of dark passion stirs within a 
man for some act of cruelty, some deed of 
vengeance, ran through my breast. I had 
been spurned, despised, disowned by her 
of whom, through many a weary month, 
my heart alone was full. J hurried away 
from the spot, my brain on fire. I saw 
nothing. I heeded nothing of the bright 
looks and laughing faces that passed me ; 
scornful pity and contempt for one so low 
as I was seemed to prevail in every face I 
looked at. A strange impulse to seek out 
Lord Dudley de Vere was uppermost in 
my mind; and as I turned’on every side 
to find him, I felt my arm grasped tightly, 
and heard O’Grady’s voice in my ‘ear, — 

““Be calm, Jack, for Heaven’s sake! 
Your disturbed looks make every one stare 
at you.” 

He drew me along with him through the 
crowd, and at length reached a card-room, 
where, except the players, no one was pres- 
ent. 

‘*Come, my dear boy, I saw what has 
annoyed you.” 

“You saw it!” said I, my eyeballs strain- 
ing as I spoke. 

“Yes, yes; and what signifies it? So 
very handsome a girl, and the expectation 
of a large fortune, must always have fol- 
lowers. But you know Lady Julia well 
enough—” 

“Lady Julia!” repeated I, in amaze- 
ment, 

“Yes. Isay you know her enough to 
believe that Beulwitz is not exactly the 
person—” 

A burst of laughter at his mistake broke 
from me at the moment, so wild and 
discordant was it that O’Grady miscon- 
strued its meaning, and went at some 
length to assure me that my cousin’s af- 
fection for me was beyond my suspicion. 

Stunned by my own overwhelming sor- 
sow, | felt no inclination to undeceive him, 
and let him persist in his error without 
even a word of reply. 

** Rouse yourself, Jack,” said he, at 
length. ‘*'This depression is unworthy of 
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you, had you even cause for grief. There’s 
many a heart heavier than your own, m 
boy, where the lip is smiling this minute.” 


There was a tone of deep affliction in the’ 


cadence of his voice as these words fell 
from him, and he turned away his head as 
he spoke. ‘Then rallying in an instant, he 
added,— ; 

*“Do you know, our dear friend Mrs. 
Paul has scarcely ventured to acknowledge 
me to-night ? and I feel a kind of devilish 
spirit of vengeance working within me in 
consequence. Tocut me! I that trained 
her infant mind to greatness—that actual- 
ly smuggled for her a contraband viceroy, 
and brought him alive into her dominions. 
What dire ingratitude! Come, what say 
you to champagne ?” 

He poured me out a large glassful as he 
spoke, and, filling his own, called out, 


laughing,— 
“Here—I give you a toast. ‘La Ven- 
detta!? Eh, Jack? Corsican vengeance 


on all who maltreat us !” 

Glass after glass followed ; and I felt 
my brain, instead of being excited, grow 
calmer, steadier; a firm and determined 
resolution usurped the flitting thoughts 
and wandering fancies of before. 

«They're moving toward the supper- 
room,” said O’Grady, who for some time 
past had talked away, without my paying 
any attention to what he said. 

‘As we descended the stairs, I heard my 
mother’s carriage announced, and could 
just see her and my cousin handed to it 
by some Austrian officers as we entered the 
supper-room. 

The incessant crash and din of the 
enormous banqueting-room, its crowd and 
heat, its gorgeous table equipage and 
splend 
as 1 followed O’Grady, half mechanically, 
toward the end of the room. For some 
time I remained stupidly unconscious of 


all around; and it was only after a very, 


considerable time I descried that imme- 
diately in front of where we stood Mrs. 
Paul Rooney was s 


Russia on her right, the King of Prussia 


on her left hand; Schwartzenberg, Blu-| 


cher, Talleyrand, Nesselrode, and many 


others equally distinguished, occupying | 
Her jocund laugh | 


places along the board. 
and merry voice indeed first attracted my 
attention. , 
«¢ By Jove, she does it admirably !” said 
O’Grady, 
been most critically emplo 
Mrs, Paul’s manner. ‘‘ Vo 


tentions to the Emperor and the King ? 
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id guests, were scarce noticed by me | 


eated—the Emperor of | 


who for full five minutes had, 
ed scrutinizing 
you remark, 
the tact with which she graduates her at-| 


~ 
: 


oy 
| And look at the hauteur of her bearing to 


.| old Blucher. But hush !—what’s com- 


ing ?” 


A kind of suppressed murmur buzzed 
along the crowded room, which subsiding 
into a dead silence, the Emperor Alexander 
rose, and addressing the guests in a few 
but well-chosen words in English, informed 
them he had received permission from 
their amiable and captivating hostess to 
propose a toast, and he took the opportun- 
ity with unqualified delight to give the 
health of ‘‘the Prince Regent.” A perfect 
thunder of applause acknowledged this 
piece of gracious courtesy, and a ‘Hip! 
hip! hurrah!” which astonished the 
foreigners, shook the very roof. While 
the deafening shouts rose on every side, 
Mrs. Paul wrote a line with her pencil 
hastily on her card, and turning round 
gave it to a Cossack aide-de-camp of the 
Emperor to deliver into Mr. Rooney’s 
hands. Hither from the excitement of the 
moment, or his imperfect acquaintance 
with English, the unlucky Cossack turned 
toward the first British officer near him 
for an explanation, who happened to be 
O’Grady. 

‘‘What does this mean?” said he, in 
French. 

« Ah,” said Phil, looking at it, ‘‘ this is 
intended for that gentleman at the foot of 
the table. You see him yonder—he’s 
laughing now. Come along, I'll pilot you 
toward him.” 

Suspecting that O’Grady’s politeness had 
some deeper motive than mere civility, I 
leaned over his shoulder and asked the 
reason of it. 

‘¢ Look here,” said he, showing me the 
!card as he spoke, on which was written the 
following words: ‘‘Make the band play 
‘God save the King ;’ the Emperor wishes 
it? 

‘«¢Gome with us, Jack,” whispered O’Gra- 
dy; “‘we had better keep near the door.” 
| “fT followed them through the dense 
crowd, who were still cheering with all 
their might, and at last reached the end of 
the table, where Paul himself was amusing 
a select party of Tartar chiefs, Prussian 
colonels, Irish captains, and Hungarian 
nobles. 

‘Look here,” said Phil, showing me the 
card, which in his passage down the room 
he had contrived to alter, by rubbing out 
‘the first part, and interpolating a passage 
of his own, making the whole run thus: 
« Sing the ‘Cruiskeen lawn ;’ the Empe- 
ror wishes it.” 

I had scarcely time to thrust my hand- 
hief to my mouth, and prevent an out- 


| kere 
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break of laughter, when I saw the Cossack 
officer present the card to Paul with a deep 
bow. Mr. Rooney read it—suryeyed the 
bearer—read it again—rubbed his eyes— 
drew over a branch of wax candles to in- 
spect it better, and then directing a look 
to the opposite extremity of the table, ex- 
changed glances with his spouse, as if in- 
terrogating her intentions once more. A 
quick, sharp nod from Mrs. Paul decided 
the question thus tacitly asked ; and Paul, 
clearing off a tumbler of sherry, muttered 
to himself, ‘‘What the devil put the 
‘Cruiskeen Lawn’ into his Majesty’s head, 
I can’t think; but I suppose there’s no 
refusing.” 

A very spirited tapping with the handle 
of his knife was now heard to mix with 
the other convivial sounds, and soon in- 
deed to overtop them, as Paul; anxious to 
obey a royal behest, cleared his throat a 
couple of times, and called out, *‘I’ll do 
the best I can, your majesty ;” and at once 
struck up: 


** Let the farmer praise his grounds, 
Let:the huntsman praise his hounds, 
And talk of the deeds they have done ; 
But I more blest than they—” 


Here Paul quavered, and at last the pent- 
up mirth of the whole room could en- 
dure no more, but burst forth into one 
continuous shout of laughter, in which 
kings, dukes, ambassadors, and _ field-mar- 
shals, joined as loudly as their neighbors. 
To hear the song was utterly impossible ; 
and though from Mr. Paul’s expanded 
cheeks and violent gesticulation it was evi- 
dent that he was in full chant, nothing 
could be heard save the scream of laugh- 
ing which shook the building—an emotion 
certainly not the less difficult to repress, as 
Mrs. Paul, shaking her hand at him with 
passionate energy, called out, 

‘Oh, the baste !—he thinks he’s on cir- 
cuit this minnit !” 

As for myself, half-choking, and with 
sore sides, I never recoyered till I reached 
the street, when O’Grady dragged me 
along, saying, as he did so,— 

**We must reach home at once. Noth- 
ing but a strong alibi will saye my charac- 
ter for this in the morning.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 


“*PRASOATI,” 


I was not sorry when I heard the fol- 
lowing morning that my mother would 


not appear before dinner-hour. I dreaded — 
.the chance of any allusion to Miss Bellew’s 


name requiring explanation on my part; 
and the more so, as I myself was utterly 
lost in conjectures as to the reason of her 
singular reception of me. i 

Julia, too, appeared more out of spirits 
than usual. She pleaded fatigue; but I 
could see that something lay heavily on 
her mind. She conversed with evident ef- 
fort, and seemed to have a difficulty in re- 
calling her faculties to the ordinary topics 
of the day. A thought struck me that 
perhaps De Vere’s conduct might have 
given cause for her depression ; and gradu- 
ally I drew the conyersation to the mention 
of his name, when I soon became unde- 
ceived on this point. 

She told me with perfect unconcern how 
my father had tracked out the whole line 
of his duplicity and calumny regarding 
me, and had followed the matter up by a 
representation to the duke at the head of 
the army, who immediately commanded 
his retirement from the Guards. Later 
on, his family influence had obtained his 
appointment as attaché to the embassy at 
Paris ; but since their first rupture he had 
discontinued his visits, and now had ceased 
to be acknowledged by them when they 
met. 

My cousin’s melancholy not being, then, 
attributable to anything connected with 


De Vere, I set myself to work to ascertain ° 


whence it proceeded; and suddenly the 
thought struck me that perhaps my moth- 
er’s surmise might have some foundation, 
and that Julia, feeling an affection for me, 
might have been hurt at my evident want 
of attention toward her since we met, 

I have already begged my reader to dis- 
tinguish such suspicions from the cox- 
combry of the lady-killer, who deems every 
girl he meets his victim. If I did for a 
moment imagine that my cousin liked me, 
I did so with a stronger sense of my own 
unworthiness to merit her love, than if I 
myself had sought her affection. I had 
felt her superiority to myself too early in 
life to outlive the memory of it as we grew 
older. The former feeling of dread which 
I entertained of Julia’s sarcasm still lived 
within me; and I felt keenly that she who 
knew the weaknesses of the boy, was little 
likely to forget them in reflecting over the 
failures of the man; and thus, if she did 
care for me, I well knew that her affection 
must be checkered by too many doubts 
and uncertainties to give it that character 
of abiding love which alone could bring 
happiness. 

I perceived clearly enough that she dis- 


* 


liked O’Grady. Was it, then, that being 
interested for me, she was grieved at my 
great intimacy with one she herself did not 
admire, and who evidently treated her with 
marked coldness and reserve ? . 
Harassed with these suspicions, and an- 
noyed that those I had hoped to see regard 
each other as friends avoided every oppor- 
tunity of intimacy, I strolled forth to walk 
alone, my mind brooding over dark and 
disagreeable images, and my brain full of 
plans all based upon disappointed hopes 
and blighted expectations. ‘Tomy mother’s 
invitation to dinner for that day O’Grady 
had returned an apology—he was engaged 
to his friend M. Guillemain, with whom he 
was also to pass the morning; so that I 
was absolutely without a companion. 
When first I issued from the Place Ven- 
déme, I resolved at all hazards to wait on 
the Rooneys, and at once see Miss Bellew, 
and seek an explanation, if possible, for 
her manner toward me. As I hastened on 
toward the Chaussée, however, I began to 
reflect on the impropriety of such a course, 
after the evident refusal she had given to 
any renewal of acquaintance. ‘‘I did 
know Mr. Hinton,” were the words she 
used—words which, considering all that 
had passed between us, never could have 
been spoken lightly or without reason. A 
hundred vague conjectures as to the dif- 
ferent ways in which my character and 
motives might have been slandered to her 
occupied me as I sauntered along. De 
Vere and Burke were both my enemies, and 
I had little doubt that with them origi- 
nated the calumny from which I now was 
suffering ; and as I turned over in my 
thoughts all the former passages of our 
hatred, I felt how gladly they would em- 
brace the opportunity of wounding me 
where the injury would prove the keenest. 
Without knowing it, I had actually 
reached the street where the Rooneys 
lived, and was within a few paces of their 
house. Strange enough, the same scene I 
had so often smiled at before their house 
in Dublin was now enacting here; the 


creat difference being that, instead of the | 
5 5 . . . r r 
look of everything indicated that no other 


lounging subs of marching regiments, the 
swaggering cornets of dragoons, the over- 
dressed and under-bred crowds of would- 
be fashionables who then congregated be- 


fore the windows or curveted beneath the | 


baleony, were now the generals of every 
foreign service, field-marshals glittering 
with orders, powdered diplomates, cordoned 
political writers, sevants from every coun- 
try in Europe, and idlers whose bons mots 
and smart sayings were the delight of every 


dinner-table in the capital—all happy to | 
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have some neutral ground where the out- 
posts of politics might be surveyed without 
compromise or danger, and where, amid 
the excellencies of the table and the pleas- 
ures of society,,intrigues could be fathomed 
or invented, under the auspices of that ex- 
cellent attorney’s wife, who deemed herself 
meanwhile the great attraction of her 
courtly visitors and titled guests. 

As I drew near the house, I scarcely 
ventured to look toward the balcony, in 
which a number of well-dressed persons 
were now standing chatting together. One 
voice I soon recognized, and its every ac- 
cent cut my very heart as I listened. It 
was Lord Dudley de Vere, talking in his 
usual tone of loud assumption. I could 
hear the same vacant laugh which had so 
often offended me, and I actually dreaded 
lest some chance allusion to myself might 
reach me where I stood. There must be 
something intensely powerful in the in- 
fluence of the human voice, when its very 
cadence alone can elevate to rapture or 
sting to madness. Who has not felt the 
eestasy of some one brief word from “lips 
beloved,” after long years of absence ? 
And who has not experienced the tumul- 
tuous conflict of angry passions that rise 
unbidden at the mere sound of speaking 
from those we like not ? My heart burned 
within me as I thought of her who doubt- 
less was then among that gay throng, 
and for whose amusement those powers of 
his lordship’s wit were in all: likelihood 
called forth ; and I turned away in anger 
and in sorrow. 

Ag the day wore on, I could not face 
toward home. I felt I dare not meet 
the searching questions my mother was 
certain to ask me; nor could I endure 
the thought of mixing with a crowd of 
strangers, when my own spirits were hourly 
sinking. I dined alone in a small eafé in 
the Palais Royal, and sat moodily over my 
wine till past eleven o’clock. The still- 
ness of the room startled me at length, and 
I looked up and found the tables deserted ; 
a sleepy waiter lounged Jazily on a bench, 
and the untrimmed candles and disordered 


guests were then expected. 

‘‘Where have they gone to?” said IJ, 
curious to know what so suddenly had 
taken the crowd away. 

<<T'o Fraseati’s, monsicur,” said the wait- 


ler; “the salon is filling fast by this 


time.” 

A strange feeling of dislike to being 
alone had taken hold on me, and, having 
inquired the way tothe Rue Richelieu from 
the servant, I issued forth. 
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- What a contrast to the dark and gloomy 
streets of Paris, with their irregular pave- 
ment, was the brilliantly-lighted vestibule, 
with its marble pillars and spacious stair 
rising gracefully beyond it, which met my 
eyes as I entered Frascati’s. Following in 
the crowd of persons who pressed their 
way along, I reached a long ante-chamber, 
where several servants in rich liveries re- 
ceived the hats and canes of the visitors 
who thronged eagerly forward, their merry 
voices and gay laughter resounding through 
the arched roof, 

As the wide doors were thrown open 
noiselessly, I was quite unprepared for the 
splendor of the scene. Here were not only 
officers of rank in all the gala of their bril- 
liant uniform, and civilians in full-dress 
shining in stars and decorations, but ladies 
also, with that perfection of toilette only 
known to Parisian women, the graceful 
figures scattered through the groups, or 
promenading slowly up and down, convers- 
ing in a low tone ; while servants passed to 
and fro with champagne and fruit ices on 
massive silver salvers, their noiseless ges- 
ture and quiet demeanor in perfect keeping 
with the hushed and tranquil look of all 
around. As I drew closer to the table, I 
could mark that the stillness was even more 
remarkable ; not a voice was heard but of 
the croupier of the table, as, with ceaseless 
monotony, he repeated,—‘‘ Faites le jer, 
messieurs !—Le jeu est fait. Noir perd— 
et couleur gagne. Leouge perd—et la cou- 
leur—;” the rattle of the rake and the 
chink of the gold followed, a low, mut- 
tered ‘* Sacre!” being the only sound that 
mingled with them. But I could mark 
that, although the etiquette of ruin de- 
manded this unbroken silence, passion 
worked in every feature there. On one 
side was an old man, his filmy eyes shaded 
by his hand from the strong glare of wax 
lights, peering with eagerness, and tremu- 
lous from age and excitement as the cards 
fell from the banker’s hands, his blanched 
lips muttering each word after the crou- 
pier, and his wasted cheek quivering as the 
chances inclined against him. Here wasa 
bold and manly face, flushed and heated, 
whose bloodshot eye ranged: quickly over 
the board, while every now and then some 
effort to seem calm and smile would cross 
the features, and in its working show the 
dreadful struggle that was maintained 
within. And then, again, a beautiful girl, 
her dark eyes dilated almost to a look 
of wild insanity, her lips parted, her 
cheek marked with patches of white and 
red, and her fair hands clenched,, while 
her bosom heayed and fell as though 
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some pent-up agony was eating her very 
heart. - 

At the end of the table was a vacant 
chair, beside which an officer in a Prussian 
uniform was standing, while before him was 
asmall brass-clasped box. Curious to know 
what this meant, I turned to see to which 
of those about me I might venture to ad- 
dress a question, when suddenly my curi- 
osity became satisfied without inquiry. A 
loud voice talking German with a rough 
accent—the heavy tramp of a cavalry boot, 
clanking with large spurs, announced the 
approach of some one who cared little for 
the conventional silence of the rooms ; and 
as the crowd opened, I saw an old man in 
blue uniform, covered with stars, elbow his 
way toward the chair; his eyebrows of 
shaggy gray almost concealed his eyes as 
effectually as his heavy moustache did his 
mouth. He walked lame, and leaned ona 
stick, which, as he took his place in the 
chair, he placed unceremoniously on the 
table before him. The box, which was 
opened the moment he sat down, he now 
drew toward him, and plunging his hand 
into it, drew forth a handful of ‘* Napo- 
leons,” which, without waiting to count, 
he threw on the table, uttering, in a thick, 
guttural voice, the one word * Rouge.” 
The impassive coldness of the croupier, as 
he pronounced his habitual exordium, 
seemed to move the old man’s impatience, 
as he rattled his fingers hurriedly among 
the gold, and muttered some broken words 
of German between his teeth. The enor- 
mous sum he betted drew every eye to- 
ward his part of the table, of all which he 
seemed totally regardless, as he raked’ in 
his winnings, or frowned with a heavy 
lowering look as often as fortune turned 
against him. Marshal Blucher—for it was 
he—was an impassioned gambler, and need- 
ed not the excitement of the champagne, 
which he drank eagerly from time to time, 
to stimulate his passion for play. 

As I turned from the rouge et noir ta- 
ble, [remarked that every now and then 
some person left the room by a small door, 
which, concealed by a mirror, had escaped 
my attention when I entered. On inquiry 
I found that this passage led to a se- 
cret part of the establishment, which 
only a certain set of players frequented, 
and where the tables were kept open during 
the entire day and night. Curious to see 
the interior of this den of greater iniquity, 
[ presented myself at it, and on opening 
found myself in a narrow corridor, where a 
servant demanded my billet. Having in- 
formed him that I was merely there from 
motives of curiosity, I offered him a na- 
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poleon, which speedily satisfied his scru- 
ples. He conducted me to the end of the 
gallery, where, touching a spring the door 
opened, and I found myself in a room con- 
siderably smaller than the salon, and with 
the exception of being less brilliantly 
lighted, equally splendid in its decora- 
tions. Around on all sides were small 

artitions, like the cells in a London cof- 
ee-house, where tables were provided for 
parties to sup at. These were now unoc- 
eupied, the greater attraction of high play 
having drawn every one around the table, 
where the same monotonous sounds of the 
eroupier’s voice, the same patter of the 
cards, and the same clinking of the gold, 
continued unceasingly. The silence of the 
salon was as nothing to the stillness that 
reigned here. Not a voice save the bank- 
er’s was ever heard—each better placed his 
money on the red or black square of the 
table without speaking—and the massive 
rouleaux were passed backwards and for- 
wards with no other sound save the noise 
of the rake. I remarked, too, that the 
stakes seemed far heavier; crumpled rolls 
of billets de banque were often thrown 
down ; and, from the muffled murmur of 
the banker, I could hear such sums as 
“ seyen thousand,” ‘‘ ten thousand francs,” 
called out. 

It was some time before I could approach 
near enough to see the play ; at last ledged 
my way to the front, and obtained a place 
behind the croupier’s chair, where a good 


view of the table was presented tome. The | 
different nations, with their different cos- | 


tume¢s, tongues, and expressions, so strange- 
ly congregated, were a study that might 


lave amused me for a long time, had not a) 


chance word of English spoken close by 
me drawn off my attention. 
in front, but with their backs toward 
me, sat two persons, who seemed, as 
was often the habit, to play in concert. 
A large heap of gold and notes lay before 
them, and several cards marked with pin- 


Immediately | 
‘bly; but from this wild thrill of anger I 


holes to chronicle the run of the game) 


were scattered about. Unable to see their 
faces, I was struck by one singular but de- 
cisive mark of their difference in condition 
and rank—the hands of one were fair and 


delicate almost as a woman’s—the blue} 


veins circled clearly through them, and 
rings of great price and brilliancy glittered 
on the fingers; those of the other were 
coarse, brown-stained, and ill-cared for ; 
the sinewy fingers and strong bony knuck- 


les denoting one accustomed to laborious | 


exertions. It was strange that two per- 


sons, evidently so wide apart in their walks | 


of life, should be thus associated ; and 


ihaggard air was increased | 


| his shirt. 
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feeling tte interest, from the chance 
hrase of English one of them had dropped, 

watched them closely. By degrees I 
could mark that their difference in dress 
was no less conspicuous ; for although the 
more humble was well, even fashionably 
attired, he had not the same distinctive 
marks which characterized his companion 
as a person of class and condition. While 
I looked, the pile of gold before them 
had gradually melted down to some few 
pieces ; and as they bent down their heads 
over the ecards, and concerted as to their 
play, it was clear that by their less fre- 
quent ventures they were becoming more 
cautious. 

«No, no,” said he who seemed the supe- 
rior, “ Vl not risk it.” 

‘“‘T say yes, yes,” muttered the other, 
in a deeper voice ; ‘‘the rouge can’t go on 
forever ; it has passed eleven times.” 

“JT know,” said the former, bitterly, 
‘and I have lost seventeen thousand 
francs.” 

<‘ You have lost!” retorted the other, 
savagely, but in the same low tone, ‘‘ why 
not we? Am J for nothing in all this ?” 

‘“Come, come, Ulick, don’t be in a pas- 
sion.” 

The name and the tone of the speaker 
startled me; I leaned forward, my very 
head reeled as I looked. It was Lord 
Dudley de Vere and Ulick Burke. The 
rush of passionate excitement that ran 
through me for a minute or two, to be 
thus thrown beside the two only enemies I 
had ever had, unnerved me so far that I 
could not collect myself. ‘l’o call them 
forth at once, and charge them with their 
baseness toward me, was my first rapid 
thought; to dare them openly and de- 
nounce them before that crowded assem- 


was soon turned, as Burke’s voice, elevated 
to a tone of passion, called out,— 

«Hold! Iam going to bet !” 

The banker stopped—the cards still 
rested in his hands. 

‘I say, sir, I will do it,” said Burke, 
turning to De Vere, whose cheek was now 
pale as death, and whose disordered and 
yy his having 
torn off his cravat and opened the collar of 
“Tsay I will—do you gainsay 
me?” continued he, laying on the words 


lan accent of such contemptuous insolence 


that even De Vere’s eye fired at it. ‘* Vingt 
mille francs, noir,” said Burke, placing 
his last Billet on the table ; and the words 
were scarce spoken, when the banker cried 
out, — 

«‘ Noir perd et passe.” 


\ 


{ 


A horrible curse broke from Burke as he 
fixed his staring eyeballs on the outspread 
cards, and counted over the numbers to 
himself. 

‘*You see, Burke,” said De Vere. 


‘‘Don’t speak to me now, d—n you,”, 


said the other, with clenched teeth. 

De Vere pushed back his chair, and 
rising, moved through the crowd toward 
an open window. Burke sat with his head 
buried between his hands for some seconds, 
and then, starting up at the banker’s call, 
cried out, ‘* Dix mille, noir!” 

A kind of half-suppressed laugh ran 
round the table at seeing that he had no 
funds, while he still offered to bet. He 
threw his eyes upon the board ; and then 
as quickly turned them on the players. 
One by one his dark look was bent on them, 
as if to search out some victim for his 
hate ; but all were hushed, Many as reck- 
less as himself were there—many as utter- 
ly ruined—but not one so lost to hope. 

““Who laughed ?” said he, in French, 
while the thick veins of his forehead stood 
out like cordage ; and then, as none an- 
swered to his challenge, he rose slowly, still 
scowling with the malignity of a demon. 

“May I have your seat,.monsieur ?” 
said a dapper little Frenchman, with a 
smile and a bow, as Burke moved away. 

“Yes, take it,” said he, as, lifting the 
strong chair with one hand, he dashed it 
upon the floor, smashing it to pieces with 
a crash that shook the room, 

The crowd which made way for him to 
pass out, as speedily closed again around 
the table, where the work of ruin still 
went forward ; not a passing glance was 
turned from the board to look after the 
beggared gambler. 

The horrible indifference the players had 
shown to the sufferings of this wretched 
man so thoroughly disgusted me, that I 
could no longer bear even to look on the 
game ; the passion of play had shown itself 
to me now in all its most repulsive form, 
and I turned with abhorrence from the 
table. 

My mind agitated by a number of emo- 
tions, and my heart now swelling with 
triumphant vengeance, now filled with pity 
for the sake of him who had ruined my 
fortunes forever, I sat in one of the small 
boxes I have mentioned, which, dimly 
lighted, had not yet been sought by any of 


the players to sup in. A closely drawn | 


curtain separated the little place I occupied 
from the adjoining one, where, from time 
to time, I heard the clink of glasses and the 
noise of champagne corks. At first I sup- 
posed that some other solitary individual 
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had established himself there to enjoy his 
winnings, or brood over his losses; when 
at last I could hear the low muttering of 
voices, which ere long I recognized as be- 
longing to Burke and De Vere. 

Burke, who evidently, from his tone and 
manner, possessed the mastery over his 
companion, no longer employed the insult- 
ing accents I had witnessed at the table ; 
on the contrary, he condescended to flatter 
—affected to be delighted with De Vere’s 
wit and sharpness; and more than once 
insinuated that with such an associate he 
cared little what tricks fortune played 
them ; or, to use his own phrase, ‘‘ they 
were sure to come round.” 

De Vere’s voice, which I could only hear 
at rare intervals, told that he had drunk 
deeply ; and that, between wine and his 
losses, a kind of reckless desperation had 
seized him, -which gave to his manner and 
words a semblance of boldness which his 
real character lacked completely. 

When I knew that Burke and De Vere 
were the persons near me, I rose to leave 
the spot. The fear of playing the eaves- 
dropper forbade my remaining; but as I 
stood up, the mention of my own name, 
uttered in a tone of vengeance by Burke, 
startled me, and I listened. 

“Yes,” said he, striking his hand upon 
the table, and confirming his assertion 
with a horrible oath—‘‘ yes ; for him and 
through him my uncle left me a beggar. 
But already I have had my revenge ; though 
it shan’t end there.” 

“* You don’t mean to have him out again. 
Confound him, he’s a devilish good shot— 
winged you already. Eh?” 

Burke, unmindful of the interruption, 
continued : 

“It was I that told my uncle how this 
fellow was the nephew of the man that 
seduced his own wife. I worked upon the 
old man so, that he left house and home, 
and wandered through the country till 
mental irritation, acting on a broken frame, 


i became fever and then death.” 


‘** Died—eh ? glorious nephew you are, 
by Jove! What next ?” 

“Tl tell you. I forged a letter in his 
handwriting to Louisa, written as if on 
his death-bed, commanding as his last 
prayer, that she should never see Hinton 
again ; or, if by any accident they should 
meet, that she should not recognize him 
nor know him,” 

** Devilish clever, that, Egad, a better 
martingale than that you invented a while 
ago. I say, pass the wine—red fourteen 
times—wasn’t it fourteen ?—and if it had 
not been for your cursed obstinacy I’d 


have backed the red. See, fifty naps.— 
one hundred—four—eight—sixteen—thir- 


-four—or six—which ig it ?—oh, con-. 


ty 
founded stupidity !” 

“Come, come, Dudley, better luck an- 
other time. Louisa’s eyes must have been 
too kindly bent on you, or you’d have been 
more fortunate.” . 

**Eh ? you think she likes me ?—capital 
champagne that—I always thought she 
did from the first. That’s what I call 
walking inside of Hinton. How he’ll look 
—ha! ha! ha!” 

*< Yes, how he’ll look,” echoed Burke, 
endeavoring to jointhelaugh. ‘‘ But now 
one thing is yet wanting.” 

“<You mean those dispatches,” replied 
De Vere, suddenly; ‘‘you always come 
back'tothat. Well, once forall, I say, no!” 

**Just hear me, Dudley; nothing is 
easier—nothing incurs less risk ?” 

‘«Less risk! what do you mean? No 
risk for me to steal the papers of the 
embassy, and give them to you to hand 
over to that scoundrel at the head of the 
secret-police? Devilish green I may be, 
but not so green as that, Master Burke.” 

*‘ Guillemain will give us forty thousand 
franes. Forty thousand{! With half that 
and your luck, De Vere, we’ll break every 
bank in Paris. I know you don’t wish to 
marry Louisa.” 

“No; hang it, that’s always the wind 
up. Keep that for the last throw—eh ? 
There’s heayy play there—see how silent 
they are.” 


> 


“¢ Ay; and with forty thousand francs | 


we might join them,” said Burke, as if 

musing; ‘“‘and so safely it may be done.” 
‘<T say no!” replied De Vere, resolutely. 
‘¢ What do you fear ? is it me?” 


‘*No, not you; I believe you are true | 


enough—your own neck will be in the 
rope too; so you'll say nothing; but I 
won’t do it—pass the champagne--there’s 
something so devilish blackguard in steal- 
ing @ man’s papers.” 

Burke started, as if the tones of his 
companion’s voice had stung him like an 
adder. 

‘‘Have you thought over your present 
condition ?” said Burke, firmly. ‘‘ You 


haye not a guinea left—your debts in Paris | 


alone, to my knowledge, are above forty 
thousand francs.” 

‘<T’]l never pay a livre of them—damned 
swindlers and Jew money-lenders,” was the 
cool reply. 

‘Might not some scrupulous moralist 


hint there was something blackguard in| 


that ?” said Burke, with slow and distinct 
articulation. 
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“What!” replied De Vere; “do you 
come here to tutor me—a low-bred horse- 
jockey—a spy ? Take off your hands, sir, 
or Pll alarm the room; let loose my collar.” 

‘Come, come, my lord, we’re both in 
fault,” said Burke, smothering his passion 
with a terrible effort: ‘*we, of all men, 
must not quarrel. Play is to us the air 
we breathe, the light we live in. Give me 
your hand.” ; 

** Allow me to draw on my glove first,” 
said De Vere, in a tone of incomparable 
insolence. 

*“Champagne here,” said Burke to the 
waiter, as he passed; and for some min- 
utes neither spoke. 

The clock chimed a quarter to two, and 
Burke started to his feet. 

‘I must be going,” said he, hastily ; ‘*1 
should have been at the Porte St. Martin 
by half-past one.” 

“Salute the Jacobite Club de ma part,” 
said De Vere, with an insulting laugh, 
‘and tell them to cut everybody’s throat 
in Paris save old Lafitte’s ; he has prom- 
ised to do a bill for me in the morning.” 

“‘ You'll not need his kindness so soon,” 
replied Burke, “if you are willing to take 
my advice—forty thousand francs—” 

‘Would he make it sixty, think you ?” 

‘* Sixty!” said Burke, with animation ; 
‘‘T’m not sure, but shall I say for sixty 
you'll do it ?” 

‘‘No, I don’t mean that; I was only 
anxious to know if those confounded rig- 
maroles I haye to copy sometimes could 
possibly interest any one to that amount.” 

Burke tried to laugh, but the hollow 
chuckle sounded like the gulping of a 
smothering man. 

‘Laugh out,” said De Vere, whose voice 
became more and more indistinct, as his 
courage became stronger ; “‘ that muttering 
is so devilish like a spy—a rascally low- 
bred—” 

A heavy blow, a half-uttered cry fol- 
lowed, and De Vere, fell with a crash to 
the floor, his face and temples bathed with 
blood ; while Burke, springing to the door, 
darted down stairs, and gained the street 
before pursuit was thought of. A few of 
the less interested about the table assisted 
me to raise the fallen man, from whose 
nose and mouth the blood flowed in tor- 
rents. He was perfectly senseless, and 
evinced scarcely a sign of life, as we car- 
ried him downstairs, and placed him in a 
carriage. 

<‘Where to ?” said the coachman, as I 
stood beside the door. 

I hesitated for a second, and then said, 
“No. 4, Place Vendome.” 


BY 
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CHAPTER LX. 
DISCLOSURES. 


I HAVE more than once heard physicians 


remark the singular immunity a fool’s| 


skull seems to possess from the evil effects 
of injury, as if nature, when denying a 
governing faculty, had, in kind compensa- 
». tion, imparted a triple thickness to the 
head thus exposed. It is well known how, 
among the educated and thinking classes, 
many maladies are fatal, which are com- 
paratively innocuous among those whose 
hands alone are called on to labor. A very 
ingenious theory might be spun from this 
fact, to the manifest self-gratulation’ of 
fox-hunters, sailors, gentlemen who assault 
the new police, tithe proctors, and others; 
for the present I have no further use for 
the remark, than as it bore upon the head- 
piece of Lord Dudley de Vere, whose ad- 
mirable developments had received little 
or no damage from the rude assault of his 
companion. When he awoke the next 
morning, he was only aware that some- 
thing unusual had occurred ; and gradu- 
ally, by ‘trying back” in his sensations, 
he remembered every particle that took 
place—had the clearest recollection of the 
*‘yun upon red”—knew the number of 
bottles of champagne he had partaken of, 
and was only puzzled by one thing—what 
could possibly have suggested the courage 
with which he confronted Burke, and the 
hardihood that led him to insult him. 

As to any awkwardness at being brought 
home to the house -of the person he had 
himself so ill-treated, he never felt -any- 
thing approaching to it; the extent of his 
reasoning on this point only went to his 
satisfaction, that “‘some one” took care 
of him, and that he was not left to lie on 
the floor of the salon. 

This admirable philosophy of his served 
in a great measure to relieve me from the 
constraint I felt in presenting myself before 
him, and soon put me perfectly at my ease 
in our interview. After learning that, 
except some head-aching sensations, the 
only inconvenience he experienced was an 
unconquerable thirst, I touched slightly 
on the cause of his misfortune, when, what 
was my astonishment to discern that he 
not only did not entertain a particle of ill- 
will toward the man who had so brutally 
ill-treated him, but actually grew warm in 
his panegyric of Burke’s consummate skill 
and address at play—such qualities, in his 
estimation, being well worthy to cover any 
“small blemishes of villainy his character 
might suffer under. 


“T say, don’t you think Burke a devil- 


ish sharp fellow ? he’s up to everything, 
and so cool—so confoundedly cool; not 
last night though: no, by Jove! he lost 
temper completely. I shall be marked 
with that knock, eh ? Damn me it was 
too bad ; he must apologize for it. You 
know he was drunk, and somehow he was 
all wrong the whole evening ; he wouldn’t 
let me back the rouge, and such a run— 
you saw that, I suppose ?” 

I assented with a nod, for I still hesitat- 
ed how far I should communicate to him 
my knowledge of Burke’s villainy toward 
myself. ’ 

‘* By the bye, it’s rather awkward my 
being here ; you know your people have 
cut me. Don’t you think I might get a 
cab to bring me over to the Rue D’Alger?” 

There was something which touched me 
in the simplicity of this remark, and I pro- 
ceeded-to assure him that any former im- 
pressions of my friends would not be re- 
membered against him at that moment. 

““Oh, that I’m sure of. No one eyer 
thinks it worth while to bear malice against 
a poor devil like me ; but if ’d have back- 
ed the red—” 

“Colonel O’Grady is in the drawing- 
room,” said a servant in a low yoice to me 
at this instant; and leaving Lord Dudley 
to speculate on the contingencies of his 
having ‘“‘backed the red,” I joined my 
friend, whom I had not seen on the pre- 
vious day. 

We were alone, and in ten minutes I ex- 
plained to him the entire discovery I had 
fallen upon, concealing only my affection 
for Louisa Bellew, which I could not bring 
myself even to allude to. 

“‘T see,” said Phil, when I concluded— 
“T see you are half disposed to forgive De 
Vere all his rascality. Now, what a dif- 
ferent estimate we take of men ; perhaps— 
I can’t say—it is because I am an Irishman 
—but I lean to the bold-faced villain 
Burke ; the miserable, contemptible weak- 
ness of the one is far more intolerable to 
me than the ruffian effrontery of the other. 
Don’t forget the lesson I gave you many a 
year ago: a fool is always a blackguard. 
Now, if that fellow could see his com- 
panion this minute, there is not a cireum- 
stance he has noticed here that he would 
not retail, if it bore to your disadvantage. 
Untouched by ‘your kindness to him, he 
would sell you, ay, to the very man you 
saved him from. But, after all, what have 
we to do with him ? Our first point is to 
rescue this poor girl’s name from being 
ever mixed with his; anything further 
is, of course, out of the question. The 
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Rooneys are pong back—I saw Paul this 
morning—‘ The Cruiskeen Lawn’ has been 
their ruin—all the Irish officers who had 
taken Madame de Roni for an illustrious 
stranger have found out the true scent; 
and so many distinguished persons are in- 
volved in the ridicule of their parties, that 
the old chef de police, my friend, has sent 
them a private order to leave Paris in a 
week. Paul is in raptures at it—he has 
spent eighty thousand in two months—de- 
tests the place—is dying to be back in 
Dublin—and swears that, except one Cos- 
sack officer, he hasn’t met a pleasant fel- 
low since he came abroad.” 

«* And Mrs. Paul ?” 

“Oh! the old story. I put Guillemain 
up to it, and he has hinted that the Em- 
press of Russia has heard of the Czar’s at- 
tentions—that there’s the devil to pay in 
St. Petersburg—and that if she doesn’t 
manage to steal out of Paris slyly, some 
confounded boyard or other will slip a 
sack over her head and carry her off to 
-'Tobolsk. Elizabeth and the Exiles has 
formed part of her reading, and Madame 
de Roni will dream every night of the 
knout till she reaches her dear native land. 
But now to business. I, too, have made 
my discoveries since we met. De Vere’s 
high play has been a matter of surprise to 
all who know him. I have found out his 
secret—he plays with forged billets de 
banque.” 

** And has the wretched fellow gone so 
far as this ?” 

** He doesn’t know it—he believes that 
the money is the proceeds of bills he has 
given to Burke, who affects to get them 
discounted. See here—here are a handful 
of their notes—Guillemain knows all, and 
retains the secret as a hold over Burke, 
whose honesty to himself he already sus- 
pects. If he catch him tripping—” 

“« Then—” 

‘¢ Why, then, the galleys for life. Such 
is the system—a villain with them is 
worthless if his life isn’t at their disposal 
—Satan’s bond completely—all, all. But 
show me De Vere’s room, and leave me 
alone with him for half an hour. Let us 
then meet at my hotel, and concert future 
measures.” 

Having left O’Grady with De Vere, I 
walked out upon the Boulevards, my head 
full of the extraordinary facts so suddenly 
thronging one upon the other. <A dash of 
hope, that for many a day had not visited 
me, was now mingled through all my 
meditations, and I began to think that 
there was yet a chance of happiness for me. 


I had not gone many paces when an arm| 
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was thrust into mine, and a hearty chuck- 
ling mabe, at the surprise rang in my ear. 
I turned—it was Mr. Paul Rooney, tak- 
ing his morning’s promenade of Paris, and 
now on his way home with an enormous 
bouquet for madame, which she had taught 
him to present to her each day on her ap- 
pearing in the drawing-room. 

“Ah, Captain! the very man I wanted. 
We haven’t had a moment to ourselves 
since your arrival. You must come and 
take a bit of dinner with us to-day ; 
thank heaven we’ve no company. I have 
a leg of pork, smuggled into the house ag 
if it was a bale of goods from Alexandria. 
Nobody knows of it but myself and Tim.” 

““Tim! why, have you brought Tim 
to Paris ?” 

‘“ Hush!” said he, in a low, cautious 
voice ; ‘‘I’d be ruined entirely if madame 
was to find him out. Tim is dressed like 
a Tartar, and stands in the hall; and Mrs. 
Rooney believes that he never heard of a 
civil bill in his life. But here we are.” 

So saying, he opened a small wicket 
with a latch-key, and let me into a large 
and well-trimmed garden, across which 
we walked at a rapid pace; Paul specu- 
lating from the closed shutters of his 
wife’s room that he needed not have hur- 
ried home so fast. 

**She’s not down yet—one o’clock, as 
I’m asinner. Come along and sit down 
in the library ; I’ll join you presently.” 

Scarcely had Paul left the room: when 
I began to think over the awkwardness of 
my position should I meet Miss Bellew ; 
what course to follow under the circum- 
stances I knew not; when just at the 
moment the door opened, and she enter- 
ed. Not perceiving me, as I stood in a 
deep window recess, she drew a chair to 
the fire and sat down. I hardly ventured 
to breathe; I felt like one who had no 
right to obtrude himself there, and had 
become, as it were, a spy upon her, A 
long-drawn breath burst from me; she 
started up; I moved slightly forward, and 
stood before her. She leaned her hand 
upon the arm of the chair for support, 
her cheek grew deadly pale, and a tremu- 
lous quiver shook her lip. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” she began; and then, as 
if the very sound of her voice had terri- 
fied her, she paused. ‘‘ Mr. Hinton,” re- 
sumed she, ‘*I am sure—nay, I know—if 
you were aware of the reasons of my con- 
duct toward you, you would not only ac- 
quit me of all blame, but spare me the pain 
of our ever meeting.” 

““T know them—I do know them,” said 
I, passionately ; ‘I have been slandered.” 
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No, you do not—cannot know what I} 


mean,” interrupted she. “It is a secret 


between my own heart and one who is now] 


no more.” ~ 

The last words fell from her one by one, 
while a single tear rolled from her eyelid, 
‘and trickled along her cheek. 

«Yes, yes, Louisa, I do know it—I know 
all; a chance has told me how your dear 
father’s name has been used to banish me 
forever from your sight—how a forgery of 
his hand-writing—” 

‘© What ! who could have told you what 
my. father’s last note contained ?” 

‘‘He who wrote it confessed it in my 
hearing—Ulick Burke ; nay, I can even 
repeat the words—” But as I spoke, a 
violent trembling seized her, her lips be- 
came bloodless, she tottered, and sank up- 
on the chair. I had only time to spring 
forward and catch her in my arms, and 
her head fell heavily back, and dropped 
on my shoulder. 

I cannot, if I would, repeat the words 
which, in all the warm eloquence of af- 
fection, I spoke. JI could mark by her 
heightened color that the life’s blood again 
coursed freely in her veins, and could see 
that she heard me. I told her how through 
every hardship and suffering, in all the 
sorrow of disappointed ambition, in the 
long hours of captivity, my heart had ever 
turned to her; and then, when we did 
meet, to see her changed ! 

«But you do not blame—you cannot 
blame me, if I believed——” 

‘“No, if you tell me now that but for 
this falsehood you have not altered—that 
your heart is still as much my own as I 
once thought it.” 

A faint smile played on her lips as her 


eyes were turned upon me, while her yoice | 


muttered,— 2 

«« And do you still love me ?” 

I pressed her hand to my lips in rapture, 
when suddenly the door opened, and Paul 
Rooney rushed in. 


<¢ Another candidate for the leg of—Eh! | 


what’s this?” said he, as I rose and 
advanced to meet him; while Louisa, 
blushing deeply, buried her head in her 
hand, and then starting up, left the 
room. 

“Captain, captain,” said Paul, gravely, 
‘what does this mean ? Do you suppose 


that because there is some difference in | 


our rank in life, that you are privileged to 
insult one who is under my protection ? Is 
it because you are the guardsman andI the 
attorney, that you have dared to take a lib- 
erty here, which in your own walk you 
couldn’t venture on ?” 
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sadly. 

elt I do not mistake you I'll put a hole 
in your body as sure as my name’s Pau ad 
was the quick reply. . 

‘You do, then, and wrong me to boot. 
Lhave been long and ardently attached to 
Miss Bellew. From the hour I met her at 
your house, I loved her. It is the first time 
we have met since our long separation. 
determined it should not be lost. P’ve asked 
her to be my wife.” 

“You have. And what does she say?” 

‘‘She has consented.” ~ 

‘Rum-ti-iddity, iddity,” said Paul, 
snapping his fingers, and capering about 
the room like a man deranged. ‘‘ Give me 
your hand, my buck. Id rather draw the 
settlements, so help me, than I’d see the 
warrant to make me Master of the Rolls. 
Who'd say there isn’t luck in a leg of pork? 
She’s a darling girl ; and beautiful as she 
is, her looks isn’t the best of her—an angel 
as sure as I’m here. And look here,”-— 
here he dropped his voice,—‘‘ seyen thou- 
sand a year, that may be made nine. Hen- 
nessy’s farm is out of lease in October, and 
the Cluangoff estate is let at ten shillings 
an acre. Hurroo ! maybe I won’t be drunk 
to-night ; and bad luck to that Cossack, 
Tartar, Bohemian, or any other blackguard 
I'll let into the house this day or night. 
Sworn, my lord.” 

After some little discussion, it was ar- 
ranged that if Louisa would give her con- 
sent to the arrangement, the marriage 
should take place before the Rooneys left 
Paris. Meanwhile, Paul agreed with me in 
keeping the whole matter a perfect secret 
from everybody, Mrs. Rooney herself in- 
cluded. Our arrangements were scarcely 
concluded, when O’Grady appeared. Hay- 
ing waited for me some time at his hotel, 
he had set out in search of me. 

‘‘T’m your man to-day, Paul,” said he. 
“You got my note, I suppose ?” 

«All right,” said Mr. Rooney, whose 
double secret of the marriage and the leg 
of pork seemed almost too much for him to 
bear. 

‘*T suppose I may tell Phil ?” said I, in 
a whisper. 

“‘ No one else,” said Paul, as we left the 
house, and I took O’Grady’s arm down the 
street. 

“ Well, I have frightened De Vere to 
some purpose,” said O’Grady. ‘‘ He has 
made a full confession about Burke, who 
was even a deeper villain than we supposed. 
What do you think, he has been the spy of 
the Bonapartist faction all ‘this time, and 
selling old Guillemain as regularly as the 


Ly dear Mr. Rooney, you mistake me 
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others. To indulge his passion for pla 
he received the pay of four aimalentpes 
ties, whom he pitted against each other ex- 
actly as he saw proper. Consummate, clever 
scoundrel ! he had to deal with men whose 
whole lives are passed in the very practice 
-of ery, chicanery and deceit, and yet he 
has jockeyed themall. What a sad thing 
to think that abilities and knowledge of 
mankind should be prostituted to the low- 
est and most debasing uses, and that the 
sole tendeney of talent should be to dis- 
honor and disgrace its possessor! Some of 
his manufactured dispatches were master- 
pieces of cleverness.” 

- ** Well, where is he now ? Stillin Paris? ” 

*“No. The moment he had so far for- 

otten himself as to strike De Vere, he 
orged a passport, and returned to London, 
carrying with him hosts of papers of the 
French authorities, which to our Foreign- 
office will be very acceptable. De Vere 
meanwhile feels quite at his ease. He was 
always afraid of his companion, yet can’t 
forgive him his last indignity.” 

“No! A blow!” 

**Not at all; you mistake—his regrets 
have a different origin. It is for not back- 
ing the rouge that he is inexorable toward 
him. Besides, he is under the impression 
that all these confessions he has been mak- 
ing establish for him a kind of moral in- 
solvency act, by which he is to come forth 
irresponsible for the past, and quite ready 
tocontract new debts for the future. At 
this moment his greatest point of doubt 
consists in whether he should marry your 
cousin, Lady Julia, or Miss Bellew; for, 
in his own phrase, ‘he must do something 
that way to come round.’” 

‘‘Impudent scoundrel !” 

‘Fact, I assure you; and so easy, so 
unaffected, so free from embarrassment of 
any kind is he, that I am really quite a 
convert to this modern school of good 
manners, when associating with even such 
as Burke conveys no feeling of shame or 
discomfort. More than could be said some 
forty years ago, I fancy.” 

It was the hour of my mother’s morning 
reception, and we found the drawing-room 
crowded with loungers and fashionable 
idlers, discussing the news of the day, and, 
above all, the Roni féte—the extraordinary 
finale to which gave rise to a hundred con- 
jectures, some asserting that Monsieur de 
Roni’s song was a violent pasquinade 
against the Emperor Alexander, others, 


equally well informed, alleging it was the | 
O’Grady’s last words were spoken. 


concerted signal for a‘general massacre of 
the allies, which was to haye begun at 
the same moment in the Rue Montmartre. 
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“She is a Bonapartist—a Légitimist 
—a_ Napolitaine—an Anversoise,” con- 
tended one after another, my only fear 
being that some one would enlighten the — 
vee by saying she was the wife of an 
Irish attorney. All agreed, however, she 
was “‘trés mauvais ton ;” that her féte was, 
with all its magnificence, anything but se- 
lect ; her supper superb, but too crowded 
by half : and, in fact, that Madame Roni 
had enjoyed the pleasure of ruining her- 
self to very little other purpose than that 
of being generally ridiculed and laughed at. 

*“And this niece, or ward, or whatever 
it is—who can tell anything of her ?” said 
my mother. 

“Eh, pardiew! she’s very handsome,” 
said Grammont, with a malicious smile. 

** Perfect,” said another, ‘‘ quite perfect; 
but a little—a very little too graceful. 
Don’t you think so.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” said Lady 
Charlotte, as her eyes sparkled with ani- 
mation at the thought of a secret. 

“Nothing,” replied the last speaker, 
carelessly, ‘‘except that one always de- 
tects the danseuse. She was thinner when 
Isaw her at Naples.” 

I whispered one word—but one—in his 
ear, and his face became purple with shame 
and confusion. 

“Kh, what is it?” said my mother, 
eagerly. ‘* John knows something of her 
too. John, dearest, let us hear it.” 

**T am in your ladyship’s debt as regards 
one secret,” said O’Grady, interrupting ; 
“perhaps I may be permitted to pay it on 
this occasion, ‘The lady in question is the 
daughter of an Irish baronet, the descen- 
dant of a family as old as any of those who 
now hear me. The baronet would have 
been a peer of the realm, had he consented 
to vote once—but once—with the minister, 
on a question where his conscience told 
him to oppose him; his refusal was re- 
paid by neglect—others were promoted to 
rank and honors before him; but the 
frown of a minister could neither take 
away the esteem of his country, nor his 
own self-respect. He is now dead ; but 
his daughter is the worthy inheriter of 
his virtues and his name—perhaps I might 
interest the present company as much in 
her favor by adding, she possesses some- 
thing like eight thousand per annum.” 

“Two hundred thousand livres de 
rente!”? said Grammont, smacking his 
lips with astonishment, and perfectly in- 
sensible to the tone of mockery in which 


«And you are sure of all this ?” said 
my mother. 


added 1 
ed with a look o 
proud and exalted beauty. = 
_ This was now the time to tell O’Grady 
my secret; and drawing him toward a 
window, I said,— . 

“Phil, I can wait no longer—you must 
hear it. I’m going to be married !” 

The words had not left my lips, when 
O’Grady started back, his face pale like 
a corpse, and his whole frame trembling 
with eagerness. By a violent effort, how- 
ever, he rallied ; and as he clutched my 
arm with his fingers, he said,— 

“‘T must be going! These good people 
have made me forget an appointment. 
Make my respectful homage to her lady- 
ship—and the bride. I shall see you be- 
fore I leave.” 

“‘Leave! Why, where are you thinking 
of going ?” 

“Tolndiags 

**To India!” said Julia, starting round 
as he spoke. 

“*To India!” said I in amazement. 

He nodded, and, turning quickly round, 
left the room. 

I hastened after him with all my speed, 
and dashing down-stairs, was making for 
the gate, when a shadow beside the door- 
way caught my eye. I stopped. It was 
O’Grady. He was leaning against the wall, 
his head buried in his hands. A horrible 
doubt shot through my heart—I dared not 
dwell upon it, but rushing toward him, I 
called him by hisname. He turned quick- 
ly round, while a fierce, wild look glistened 
in his eyes. 

“* Not now, Hinton—not now !” said he, 
motioning me away with his hand; and 
then, as a cold shudder passed over him, 
he drew his hand across his face, and add- 
ed, in a lower tone, ‘“‘I never thought to 
have betrayed myself thus. Good-bye, my 
dear fellow, good-bye! It were better we 
shouldn’t meet again.” 

‘“‘My dearest, best friend! I never 
dreamed that the brightest hour of my life 
was to throw this gloom over your heart.” 

“¢ Yes, Jack,” said he, in a voice low and 
broken, ‘‘ from the first hour I saw her, I 
loved her. The cold manner she main- 
tained toward me at your father’s house—” 

“In my father’s house! What do you 
mean ?” 


her wife ! 
It’s Louisa I 
That! is it Miss 


9% , 
. 


ce 
marry es 

«To be sure—” ne 7” 

But I could not finish the sentence 
he fell upon my shoulder, and his st 


frame was convulsed with emotion. Inan 


instant, however, I tore myself away ; and 


calling out, ‘‘ Wait for me, O’Grady eee 


rushed upstairs. I peeped hastily into the 
drawing-room, and then hurrying along a 
corridor, opened a door at the end. The 
blinds of the windows were down, and the 
room so dark that I could scarcely per- 
ceive if any one were there, had not my 
steps been guided bya low sob which 
heard issue from the end of the sofa. 

“ Julia,” said J, rushing forward — 


“* Julia, my dearest cousin ! this is no time 


to deceive ourselves : he loves you—loved 
you from the first hour he met you. Let 
me have but one word. Can he—dare he 
hope that you are not indifferent to him ? 
Let him but see you—but speak to you. 
Believe me, you have bent a heart as proud 
and haughty as your own; and you will 
have broken it if you refuse him. There, 
dearest girl !—Thanks—my heart’s thanks 
for that !” 

The slightest pressure of her taper fingers 
sent a thrill through me, as I sprang up 
and dashed down the stairs. In an instant 
I had seized O’Grady’s arm, and the next 
moment whispered in his ear,— 

‘*You’ve won her |” 


CHAPTER LXI. 


NEW ARRIVALS, 


Mr, Paun Roonzy’s secret was destined 
to be inviolable, as regarded his leg of 
pork ; for Madame de Roni, either from 
chagrin or fatigue, did not leave her room 
the entire day ; Miss Bellew declined join- 
ing us ; and we sat down, a party of three, 
each wrapped up in his own happiness in 
a degree far too great to render us either 
social or conversational, It is true the 
wine circulated briskly, we nodded pleas- 
antly now and then to each other ; but all 
our efforts to talk led to so many blunders 


jand cross answers, that we scarcely yen- 
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tured on more than a chance phrase, or a 
good-humored smile. There were certainly 
several barriers in the way of our complete 
happiness, in the innumerable rejudices 
of my ad eeee: who would be equally 
averse to O’Grady’s project as to my own : 
but now was not the time to speculate on 
these ; and we wrapped ourselves up in the 
glorious anticipation of our success, and 
cared little for such sources of een 
as might now arise. Meanwhile, Paul en- 
tered into a long and doubtless very ac- 
curate statement of the Bellew property, 
to which, I confess, I paid little attention, 
save when the name of Louisa occurred, 
which momentarily aroused me from my 
dreaminess. All the wily stratagems b 
which he had gained his points with Gal. 
way juries—all the cunning devices by 
which he had circumvented opposing law- 
ers, and obtained verdicts in almost hope- 
ess cases, however I might have relished 
another time, I onlynow listened to without 
interest, or heard without understanding. 

Toward ten o’clock I received more than 
one hint from O’Grady that we had pro- 
mised to take tea at the Place Venddme ; 
while I myself was maneuvering to find 
out, if we were to adjourn for coffee, what 
prospect there might be of seeing Louisa 
Bellew in the drawing-room. 

It was in that dusky twilight we sat, 
which somehow seems so suited to the 
quiet enjoyment of one’s claret with a small 
and chosen party ; where intimacy prevails 
sufficiently to make conversation more a 
thing of choice than necessity ; where each 
man can follow out his own path in thought, 
and only let his neighbor have a peep here 
and there into his dreamings, where some 
vista opens, or some bold prospect stretches 
away. Next to the blazing fire of a win- 
ter’s hearth, this is the pleasantest thing I 
know of. Thus was it, when the door 
opened, and a dusky outline of a figure 
appeared at the entrance. 

‘‘Ts Master Phil here?” said a cranky 
voice there was no mistaking as Mr. De- 
lany’s. 

“‘Yes, Corny. 
thing new ?” 

«s Where’s the Captain?” said he, in the 
same tone. 

<‘T’m here, Corny,” said I. 

‘‘ Well; there’s them looking for you 
without,” said he, “ that’ll maybe surprise 
you, pleasant as ye are now.” 

A detestable effort at a laugh here 
brought on a fit of coughing that lasted a 
couple of minutes. 

‘©Who is it?” said I, 
they !” 


What’s wrong ?—any- 


‘‘ Where are 
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A significant gesture with his thumb 
over his shoulder was the only reply to my 
question, while he barked out,— 

“Don’t you see me coughing the inside 
out 0’ me ?” 

I started up, and without attending to 
Paul’s suggestion to bring my friends in, 
or O’Grady’s advice to be cautious if it 
were Burke—hurried outside, where a ser- 
vant of the house was in waiting to con- 
duct me. 

““Two gentlemen in the drawing-room, 
sir,” said he, as he preceded me down the 
corridor, 

The next instant the door opened, and I 
saw my father, accompanied by another 
person, who, being wrapped up in a trayel- 
ing equipment, I could not recognize. 

‘My dear father !” said I, rushing to- 
ward him; when suddenly I stopped short, 
as I perceived that, instead of the affection- 
ate welcome I looked for, he had crossed 
his hands behind his back, and fixed on 
me a look of stern displeasure. 

“What does this mean?” said I, in 
amazement; ‘it was not thus I ex- 
pected—” 

“Tt was not thus I hoped to have re- 
ceived my son,” said he, resolutely, ‘‘ after 
along and eventful separation. But this 
is too painful to endure longer. Answer 
me, and with the same truth I have always 
found in you—Is there a young lady in 
this house called Miss Bellew ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, as a cold perspiration 
broke over me, and I could scarcely sup- 
port myself. 

“Did you make her acquaintance in 
Treland ?” 

Vea? arcs 

‘Did you, at that time, use every effort 
to win her affections, and give her to un- 
derstand that she had yours ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, more faintly than 
before; for already some horrible doubt 
was creeping on my mind. 

‘«¢ And have you now, sir,” continued he, 
in a voice elevated to a higher pitch— 
‘shave you now, sir, when a prospect of a 
richer alliance presents itself, dishonored 
yourself and my name by deserting the 
girl whose affections you have so gained ?” 

‘‘No, sir—that is untrue.” 

“Stop, young man! I have one at 
hand this moment who may compel you to 
retract your words as shamefully as you 
have boldly said them. Do you know this 
gentleman ?” 

‘ Bather Loftus !” said I, starting back 
in astonishment, as the good priest un- 
folded a huge comforter from his throat, 
and stood forth. 
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~ Yes, indeed—no other,” said he, in a}he actually believed the whole to be a 


voice of great sadness; ‘‘and sorry I am 
to see you this way.” j 

““You, surely, my dear friend,” said I— 
_ you cannot believe thus harshly of me ?” 

“Tf it wasn’t for your handwriting, I’d not 
have believed the Pope of Rome,” was his 
reply,as he wiped his eyes. ‘But thereitis.” 

So saying, he handed tome, with trembling 
fingers,a letter, bearing the Paris postmark. 

I tore it open, and found it was written 
in my own name, and addressed to Father 
Loftus, informing him of my deep regret 
that, having discovered the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of her mother’s conduct, I was 
obliged to relinquish all thoughts of an 
alliance with Miss Bellew’s family, whose 
connection with my own had been so pro- 
ductive of heavy misfortune. This also 
contained an open note, to bé handed by 
the priest to Miss Bellew, in which I was 
made formally to renounce her hand, for 
reasons in the possession of Father Loftus. 

In a second the truth flashed across me 
from whom this plot proceeded; and, 
scarcely permitting myself time to read the 
letter through, I called out,— 

“This is a forgery ! I never wrote it— 
never saw it before !” 

“What!” said my father, starting 
round, and fixing his eye on the priest. 

“*You never wrote it ?” echoed Father 
Tom. “Do you say so ? Is that your word 
as a gentleman ?” 

“It is,” said I, firmly: “This day—this 
very day, I have asked Miss Bellew to be 
my wife, and she has consented.” 

Before my father could seize my hand, 
the good priest had thrown his arms round 
my neck, and given me an embrace a bear 
might have envied. The scene that fol- 
lowed I cannot describe. My poor father, 
quite overpowered, sat down upon a chair, 
holding my hand within his ; while Father 
Tom bustled about the room, looking into 
all the glass and china ornaments for some- 
thing to drink, as his mouth, he said, was 
‘‘like a lime-burner’s hat.” The honest fel- 
low, it appeared, on receiving the letters 
signed with my name, left his home the 
same night, and traveled with all speed to 
London, where he found my father just on 
the eve of leaving for Paris. Very little 
persuasion was necessary to induce him to 
continue his journey farther. On their ar- 
rival at Paris, they had gone to 0’G rady’s 
hotel, where securing Corny’s services, they 
lost not a moment in tracking me out in 
the manner I have mentioned. 

O’Grady’s surprise was little inferior to 
my own, as I introduced General Hinton 
and Father Loftus ; but as to Mr. Rooney, 


dream, 
‘brought, and he had taken a patient sur- 


and even when candles were 


vey of the priest, he was far from credit- 
ing that my parent was not performed by 
deputy, till my father’s tact and manner 
convinced him of his mistake. 

While the priest was recounting some cir- 
cumstances of his journey, I took occasion 
to tell my father of O’Grady’s intentions 
regarding Julia, which with all the warmth 
of his nature he at once responded to; and 
touching his glass gayly with Phil’s, mere- 
ly added, “With my best wishes.” Poor 
O’Grady caught up the meaning at once, 
and grasped his hand with enthusiasm, 
while the tears started to his eyes. 

It would lead me too far—and, perhaps, 
where the good-nature of my reader might 
not follow—were I to speak more of that 
happy evening. It is enough. to say, that 
Father Loftus won every moment on my 
father, who also was delighted with the 
hearty raciness of honest Paul. Their sto- 
ries of pleasantry and fun—so new to him 
—were poured forth with profusion ; and 
a party, all the members of which were 
more disposed to like each other, and be 
pleased, never met together. 

I myself, however, was not without my 
feeling of impatience to reach the drawing- 
room, which I took the first favorable op- 
portunity of effecting ; only then perceiy- 
ing that O’Grady had anticipated me, hay- 
ing stolen away some time before. 


CHAPTER LXILI. 
CONCLUSION, 


Ir would be even more wearisome to my 
reader, than the fact was worrying to my- 
self, were I to recount the steps by which 
my father communicated to Lady Char- 
lotte the intended marriages, and finally 
obtained her consent to both. Fortunate- 
ly, for some time previous she had been 
getting tired of Paris, and was soon brought 
to suppose that these little family arrange- 
ments were as much ‘got up” to afford 
her an agreeable surprise, and a healthful 
stimulant to her weak neryes, as for any 
other cause whatever. With Mrs. Rooney, 
on the other hand, there was considerable 
difficulty. The holy alliance she had con- 
tracted with the sovereigns, had suggested 
so much of grandeur to her expectations, 
that she dreamed of nothing but archdukes 
and counts of the Empire ; and was at first 
quite inexorable at the bare idea of the 
mésalliance that awaited her ward. A 
chance decided what resisted every species 
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of argument. Corny Delany, who had been 
sent with a note to Mr. Rooney, happened 
to be waiting in the hall while te ooney 
passed out to her carriage, escorted by the 
“Tartar” of whom we have already made 
mention. Mrs. Rooney was communicat- 
ing her orders to her bearded attendant by 
a code of signals on her fingers, when 
Corny, who watched the proceeding with 
increasing impatience, exclaimed,— 

** Arrah, can’t you tell the man what 
you want! Sure, though you have him 
dressed like a wild baste, he doesn’t for- 
get English.” 

‘Tt isa Tartar!” said Mrs. Rooney, with 
a contemptuous sneer at Corny, and a for- 
bidding waye of her hand ordaining silence. 

‘«*A Tarther! Oh, blessed Timothy, 
there’s a name for one that comes of dacent 
people. He’s a county Carlow man, and 
well known he is inthe same parts. Many 
a writ he served—eh, Tim ?” 

«*Tim!” said Mrs. Rooney, in horror, 
as she beheld her wild-looking friend grin 
from ear to ear with a most fearful signifi- 
cance of what he heard. 

«Tt wasn’t my fault, ma’am, at all,” 
said the Tartar, with a very Dublin accent 
in the words; “‘it was the master made me.” 

What further explanation Tim might 
have afforded, it is difficult to say, for 
Mrs. Rooney’s nerves had received too se- 
yere and too sudden a shock. A horrible 
fear lest all the kingly and royal person- 
ages by whom she had been for some weeks 
surrounded might only turn out to be Car- 
low men, or something as unsubstantial, 
beset her; a dreadful unbelief of every- 
thing and everybody seized upon her, and, 
quite overcome, she fainted. O’Grady, 
who happened to come up at the instant, 
learned the whole secret at once, and 
with his wonted readiness resolved to pro- 
fit by it. Mrs. Paul returned to the draw- 
ing-room, and ere half an hour was fully 
persuaded that as General Hinton was 
about to return to Ireland as commander 
of the forces, the alliance was, on the 
whole, not so deplorable as she had feared. 

To reconcile so many conflicting inter- 
ests, to conciliate so many totally oppo- 
site characters, was a work I should com- 
pletely have failed in without O’Grady’s 
assistance. He, however, entered upon it 
con amore; and under his auspices, not 
only did Lady Charlotte receive the visits 
of Father Tom Loftus, but Mr. Paul be- 
came actually a favorite with my cousin 
Julia; and finally, the grand catastrophe 
of the drama was accomplished, and my 
lady-mother proceeded in all state to wait 
on Mrs, Rooney herself, who, whatever her 
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previous pretensions, was so awed by the 
condescension of her Jadyship’s manner, 
that she actually struck her colors at the 
first broadside. 

Weddings are stupid things in reality, 
but on paper they are detestable. Not 
even the Morning Post can give them a 
touch of interest. Ishall not, then, trouble 
my reader with any narrative of white 
satin and orange-flowers, bouquets, break- 
fasts, and Bishop Luscombe ; neither shall 
I entertain him with the article in the 
French Fewilleton, as to which of the two 
brides was the more strictly beautiful, and 
which more lovely. 

Having introduced my reader to certain 
acquaintances—some of them rather equiv- 
ocal ones, I confess—I ought, perhaps, to 
add a word of their future fortunes. 

Mr. Ulick Burke escaped to America, 
where, by the exercise of his abilities and 
natural sharpness, he accumulated a large 
fortune. 

Of Lord Dudley de Vere I only know 
that he has lived long enough, if not to 
benefit by experience, to take advantage of 
Lord Brougham’s change in the law of im- 
prisonment for debt. I saw his name in a 
late number of The Times, with a charge 
of some fifteen thousand annexed to it, 
against which his available property was 
eleven pounds odd shillings. 

Father Loftus sleeps in Murranakilty. 
No stone marks his resting-place ; but not 
a peasant’s foot, for many a mile round, 
has not pressed the little pathway that 
leads to his grave, to offer up a prayer for 
a good man and a friend to the poor. 

Tipperary Joe is to be met on the Kil- 
kenny road. His old red coat, now nearly 
russet color, is torn and ragged; the top- 
boots have given place to bare legs, as well 
tanned as their predecessors ; but his mer- 
ry voice and cheerful «‘ Tally-ho !” are still 
ag rich as of yore, and his heart, poor fel- 
low, as light as ever it was. 

Corny Delany is the amiable proprietor 
of a hotel in the neighborhood of Castle- 
bar, where his habitual courtesy and amen- 
ity are as conspicuous as of yore. He has 
requested me to take this opportunity of 
recommending his establishment to the 
‘‘Haythins and Turks” that yearly per- 
form tours in his vicinity. 

The Rooneys live, and are as hospitable 
as ever. I dare not venture to give their 
address, lest you should take advantage of 
the information. 

O’Grady and his wife are now at Malta. 

Jack Hinton and his, are, as they have 
every right to be, 

Your very grateful and obedient servant. 
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